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PREFACE 


TO THE TENTH VOLUME. 


NEVER did the Proprietors of this Pubtigation feel 
more grateful satisfaction in paying their accustomed tri- 
bute for the support which they have received than in 
closing the Tenth Volume. At the commencement of 
the undertaking they were stimulated by the persuasion 
that public support would not be wanting in-aid of a 
Miscellany formed on loyal principles, and conducted 
with impartiality: but they were aware at the same time 
of considerable difficulties to be surmounted and active 
enemies to be defeated, ere the work which they had 
projected could secure patronage and defy rivalship. 

The very great increase of subscribers and contributors 
has abundantly justified the confidence of success which 
gave birth to the original design, and the Conductors in 


+ 
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their endeavours to render the Magazine still more 


deserving of favour, have neither been sparing in pains 
nor expense for the supply of literary entertainment and 
external embellishment. 

These efforts to please have in consequence been amply 
compensated, as well by the spontaneous approbation of 
enlightened judges as by a call for new impressions of 
several numbers. 

Such is the proud triumph with which perseverance 
in a laudable course has been crowned, and such is the 
powerful inducement to farther exertions on the part of the 
Proprietors, in order that the ground which their work 
has already gained in the general opinion may not be lost 
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for the want of due vigilance. Experience has already _ 


taught them, that in the discharge of an important duty, 


labor ipse voluptas, and this encouragement cheers theny _ 


__ in their endeavours to rise yet higher in the public favour, 


by seeking on every hand, and totally unmindful of any 
sacrifice, new sources of literary entertainment, and sab- 


. jects of graphic illustration. 


Incessantly as the press brings forth fresh supplies for 
the gratification of that insatiable thirst for informa- 
tion which distinguishes this age, beyond all precedent, 


_ it is no easy task to keep an equal pace with public 


curiosity ; and it is still less so to select from thé mul- 
,tifarious topics which possess claims to particular dis- 
cussion, articles of extraordinary interest, without ex- 
cluding others that have also paramount pretensions. 


. Hence it unavoidably happens, that though these monthly 


vehicles of literature have been enlarged from time to 
time, according to the increasing spirit of enquiry, they 
are even now confined within an area too limited to allow 
room for all the communications of merit that press for 
admittance, , 

This the Proprietors and Conductors have thought it 
necessary to observe, as an apology to their numerous 
friends for the omssion of many articles of correspondence, 
whigb are now lying under consideration, or have been 
kept back to make way for matters of a momentary nature. 
Unpleasant as it is to be in arrears, it is an inconvenience 
hat cannot be remedied under the contracted circum- 
tances within, which the Original Department of a 


. * Magazine is necessarily bounded. 


London, January 1, 1819. | 
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ON BISHOP WATSON’S MEMOIRS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AFTER the able criticism on Bishop 
Watson's posthumous work, and the 
very just delineation” of its author's 
character which appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review, I hesitated on the expe- 
diency of resuming the subject in your 
magazine. But, upon second thonghts, 
observing that the Reviewer has omitted 
to notice the secret springs of , the 
Bishop's conduct in») some. important 
cases, and that he. has passed over in 
silence incidents which,, properly .con- 
sidered, will fully éxplain - cause of his 
Lordship’s complaints. and invectives, 1 
n undertaken the disagreeable 

task of going» through this nauseous 
mass of vanity and calumny, of ego- 
tism and defamation., Whole letters are 
copied and conyersations related . for 
no other purpose, than to show thie high 
opinion entertained of the - Bishop by 
men of some:i ince'in the state, or 
of name in the circle of letters.- Some- 
times, however, «his; Lordship’s, conceit 
has had the effect of blinding -his judg- 
ment, and he has recorded sarcasms for 
compliments.. Thus, when Dr., Hinch- 
cliffe, master of* Trinity College, and 
of Peterborough, told him thg 
he was the most straight-forward man 
ever knew, the professor took it-forva 
testimony to his integrity, when, for 
aught that appears, it was a-blunt re- 
flection on his temerity; and his readi- 
ness to dash through thick and thin when- 
ever any object allured his ambition. The 
master was a very extraordinary cha- 
racter, who had risen from 24 meanest 
origin to a principal station in Westmin- 
ster Sealine the headship of his 
college, and lastly to the episcopal bench, 
for which two last preferments he was in- 
debted to the Duke of Grafton, whose 
- election to the chancellorship of Cam- 
—— he had strenuously supported. On 
the death of Dr. Drummond, Archbisho 
of York, the Bishop of Peterboroug 
exerted every nerve to gain that dignity, 
but being. to his great mortification, sup- 
planted by his competitor in the master- 
_ship of Westminster school, Dr. Mark- 
ham, he became a furious patriot and 
the zealous defender of the American 
New Montuty Mac.—No, 55. 


insurgents in the House of Lords, where 
the intemperance of his speeches asto- 
nished even those peers who were 
themselves. violent on the same  sid® 
ofthe question. In imitation of his 
friend the bishop, the regius professor 
made the university pulpit an instrument 
for the propagation of revolutionary po- 
litics, or, to use the language of the poet, 
eonverted it into ‘* a drum ecelesiastic,” 
by. preaching up. the, doctrine of resist- 
ance ‘at;a time when England was en- 
gaged in a war with ‘her rebellious colo- 


nies. » whe 

. Whether that-war was just or unjust 

on the part of England is of no conse~ 
uence in the present case, as affecti 


the conduct of Wiese two" dignified. at 


vines ; both of whom were stipendiaries 
of the government whose measures they 
opposed,’and both of:whom were minis- 
ters of that gospel which taught them to 
study quietness and such things as tend- 
ed i edification. While the academic 
shadé was thus disturbed by the din scl 
lities, and the dissemination of principles 
little calculated to make students either 
contented subjects or good christians; the 
most respectable of the dissenting mi- 
nisters, with the exception of Dr. Price, 
and a few others of that description, 
were careful to set an example worthy - 
of being followed in all times of public 
commotion. ‘Typesh it was natural for 
them to have a bias in favour of their 
transatlantic brethren, on account of the 
similarity of their religious opinions, 
wey for the most part avoided any thing 
that could inflame the passions of the 
people against the government by which 
they were tolerated, The same mode- 
ration distinguished the clergy of the 
Church of Jand, several of whom, 
particular} ssor Campbell, of Aber- 
deen, preached. and printed discourses 
admirably adapted to promote concilia- 
tion, and forming a striking contrast to 
the inflammatory publications of Price 
atson. 
may be said, perhaps,» that the 
Cambridge professor acted upon con- 
victior. and with perfect disinterestedness 
on this oceasion; but admitting this, and 
admitting that in his attachment to the 
Duke of Grafton he had no eye to a 
VoL. X. B . 
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change in the administration, still it will 
be impossible for the most subtle casuist 
in the school of sophistry to justify his 
abuse of’ the- pulpit to party -pirposes. 
His sermons, -rccommended as they were 
by an eloquent delivery, could not fail to 
make a. stforg-.imipression upon the 
hearers,’ who were Ut no ordinary ¢lass, 
and whose future usefulness in society 
depended, ina considerable degree, upon 
the principles imbibed at the university. 
The observation has been so often made 
as to have become almost too trite for 
repetition, that the clergy as such have 
nothing to do with politics; that their 
province is to cultivate the Christian vir- 
tues in themselves and the congregations 
committed to their charge. But if this be 
true as applied to the parochial priest- 
hood at large, itis more especially — 
tory upon those who are intrusted with 
the important office of preparing students 
for holy orders. It would be strange 
indeed, to expect that conduct in a young 
clergyman when he enters upon tlie 
worl, which he was not taught by the 
egies and example of his instruc- 

3 at college. 

I have remarked, however, that they 
who are disposed to condemn the clergy 
for meddling with polities, always take 
tare to make a special reserve in favour 
of their reverend friends and our tlenty 
even though they may be as violent in 
their zeal as the errant saints of old, who 


Proved their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Called fire and sword and desolation 
A godly, thorough reformation. 


If a conscientious divine in turbulent 
times exhorts his hearegs to be quiet and 
mind their own business, to shun the com- 
pany of seditious men, and to manifest 
their christian character by a peaceable 
demeanour, the chance is, that he will be 
branded as a sycophant paying servile 
court to government, and the mercenary 
advocate of passive obedience. On the 
other hand, when a restless demagogue 
takesadvantage of hispubliesituation and 
influence to foment popular discontent, 
he is cried up as the patriotic defender of 
the principles of liberty, and a champion 
in the cause of the people. The poli- 
tical activity of a divine of this descrip- 
tion is, in the estimation of his ‘Ys 
the noble energy of an independent 
mind ; while the gentle, pacific conduct 
of his neighbour is treated with worse 
than contempt, and aseribed to the basest 
of motives. Thus blind is party preju- 
dice, and credulous “2 every thing that 
tends to self-deception. 
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The regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge was eaten up with inordinate 
ambition, and he had sagacity enough to 
know that administrations are not im- 
mortal. We have his own confession on 
the subject of ep and the 
began to be gratified when Lord Shel- 
burne whom he had courted, and the 
Duke of Rutland whom he had instruct- 
ed, apprized him of his nomination to 
the see of Landaff. ; 

There have been prelates in former 
days, and there are some in our own, 
whose ideas of the episcopal character 
have led them to regard consecration as 
something more than a mere civil cere~ 
mony, and the dignity conveyed by it as 
imposing obligations of the most serious 
nature. Thus Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, refused to leave that poor dio-~ 
cese for a richer, saying, ** he would not 
leave his old wife.” The exemplary 
Dr. Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, in Ire- 
land, acted in the same spirit: and 
there is a living ornament of the bench 
who has more than once declined a trans- 
lation, though his see is both laborious 
and one of the meanest in point of reve- 
nue. Notso Bishop Watson, who had 
scarcely gained this elevated station,with 
the professorship and an- 
nexed, before he began to look around 
him to secure the means of another ad- 
vancement. The indeed was 
flattering enough, for he was now in the 
— life, being little more than forty, 
while many of his brethren were ng 
fast to the grave. But he stumbl re? 
heya and the eagerness 

ich he pursued his object, threw him 
ata greater distance from it. His am- 
bition was to play the statesman, and to 
make the world believe that whatever 
might be his talents as a philosopher and 
theologian, these were in reality trivial 
when compared to his transcendent abi- 
lities and skill in politics. But here the 
bishop forgot that the merit he assumed 
was the very pretension most likely to 
give offence, even to those who might be 
inclined to further his views. Ministers 
may promote churchmen from political 
considerations, and as a reward for past 
services, but they will never employ 
them as counsellors in matters of govern- 
ment if they have any regard to their 
own security. The time when the tabi- 
nets of princes were directed by eccle- 
siastics has long since passed away; and 
it is no proof of the Bishop of Landaff’s 
judgment that he wished for its revival, 
even though in his own opinion he was the 
first man in the world to guide the affairs 
of a great nation. Upon every sue- 
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cessive administration, however he en- 
this conviction, 
and when he found that all his efforts 
were fruitless, he marked all ministers 
in his black book and private conver- 
sation, as the enemies both of him 
and the country. Yet he still con- 
tinued to court every one in turn, and 
whenever there was any indication of 
a change on the bench suited to his 
purpose, he never failed to be upon the 
alert in order to insure the appointment. 
Thus on the decline of the venerable 
Lowth, he sent his six volumes of theo- 
logical tracts into the world with a most 
flattering dedication to her majesty, 
moved thereto, as he says, by his respect 
for her domestic a Now a 
compilation, whatever ma its utility 
to students in divinity, 4 of a descrip- 
tion little suited for the library of a 
queen, and consequently it could not have 
been inscribed to thisaugust personage in 
simple admiration of her private virtues. 
The see of London, however, was in 
the bishop's eye, and he took this me- 
thod to gain it, but his aim was frus- 
trated by the personal merits of Dr. 
Porteus, and his particular interest with 
the queen, for which both that amiable 
te and her majesty have had the 
nour of a place in the Episcopal Dun- 
ciad. Mr. Pitt also came in for a pretty 
share of the bishop's resentment, 
though his lordship did not directly break 
with that minister till the affair of the 
Regency ; nor would he then, had it not 
been for the death of Dr. Shipley, 
which event an opening offered itse' 
for a removal from daff to St. 
Asaph. Not content however with giv- 
ing a silent vote in favour of the abstract 
right of the Prince of Wales to take 
him the exercise of the regal 
functions, the bishop made a long speech 
in rt of that claim, and, be it re- 
membered, that he was the only one of 
his order that came forward promi- 
nently on such a delicate business. With 
the same promptitude and decency he be- 
came a member of the prince’s cabinet, 
and the adviser of his royal highness on 
that occasion. Nay more, we have his 
own word for the strange fact, that un- 
mindful of his character as a divine, and 
his duty as a subject, he intermeddled 
in the unfortunate difference that arose 
between the prince and his mother on 
the subject of the regency. But in truth, 
at this period there seemed so little 
chance of the recovery of his majesty, 
that the bishop calculated upon his suc- 
to the vacant see, as quite cer- 
tain; and indeed there can be no doubt 
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that if the bill had passed in time for 
the appointment, this would have been 
one of the first acts of the regency. — 
Unfortunately, however, for the right 
reverend advocate his sharp-sighted po- 
licy failed him in ‘this instance, con 
firming the remark of the wise man, ° 
that “ Upright walking is the only sure 
walking.” The king unexpectedly re- 
covered, and one of ‘the first things per- 
formed by him in the discharge of his 
royal function was the nomination of 
Dr. Samuel Halifax to the see of St. 
Asaph, for which that learned and truly 
po amen prelate has had the honour 
of having his memory blackened in this 
posthumous piece of biography. 

It might reasonably have been ima- 
gined after such a turn to his time-serv- 
Ing maneuvres, that the bishop would 
have gone to digest his mortification at 
the feet of the Welsh mountains, or by 
the lakes of Westmoreland. But his 
spirit though chagrined by disappoint- 
ment was not to be shamed into quies- 
cence. He still continued, as occasions 
offered, to ply the minister wich solicita- 
tions, urging among other reasons for 
acompliance with his wishes, the ad- 
pene that government would derive 
from his services in a wider sphere of ac- 
tion, and from the relinquishment of his 
professorship. Mr. Pitt, however, pretty 
well knew his man, and if he did not, 
the king did, who to say the truth never . 
liked the principles of the bishop, what- 
ever opinion he might entertain of his 
abilities. On the death of the chan- 
cellor’s brother, a mighty stir ensued 
among the bishops, and his lordship of 
Landaff was no less active than the rest. 
But though he made a bold push to 
either Salisbury or Carlisle, in the 
event of not being able to succeed with 
Durham, the king was inflexible, for 
the affair of the regency was fresh in 
remembrance. About this time it was 
that the bishop delivered that extraor- 
dinary charge at his visitation, in which 
he attempted to justify the French re- 
volution in regard to ecclesiastical spo- 
liation ; aud having thus apologized for 
sacrilege, he made an open avowal of 
Erastianism, by dividing the whole state 
of the christian church into sects,and mak- 
ing them equal to each other, whether 
‘* Athanasians or Socinians, Lutherans 
or Calvinists.” According to this repre- 
sentation of Christianity, the idea ofa 
church vanishes into empty air, and the 
notion of it as a society founded on the 
apostolical commission, and be tere 
according to the promise of the founderis 
awmere chimerical illusion. After having 
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vacated in this manner one of the princi- 
pal articles of the christian faith, it was 
not much to be wondered that a defence 
of the Protestant dissenters should fol- 
low, with a broad insinuation against 
the establishment as an intolerant sys- 
tem that stood in need of farther refor- 
mation. Such was the instruction which 
the Bishop of Landaff gave to his Welsh 
clergy, at a time when revolutionary 
principles were spreading in every di- 
rection, when missionaries were prowl- 
ing about to disseminate them, an when 
the example of France was held up as 
deserving of imitation in every — 
Some of the more intelligent of the 
bishop’s auditors, arid one in particular, 
a beneficed clergyman of the first re- 
spectability in talent and fortune, took 
notes of the charge as it was delivered. 
Copies of these notes were quickly in cir- 
culation, though only within the sphere 
ef those who were most affected, and 
at length one found its way to the late 
primate Moote. All this did not pass 
without the knowledge of the bishop,who 
notwithstanding suffered seven months to 
elapse before he published the discourse 
which had produced so much sensation, 
both in and out of his diocese. How far 
the printed address corresponded with 
that delivered cannot be well ascertain- 
ed, but at the time of the publication, a 
clergyman of the first character, who 
had beena fellow collegian of the bishop, 
and then resided in that neighbour- 
hood as the master of a grammar-school, 
asMured the writer of this, that the 
charge was most confoundedly garbled. 
Let this be as it may, even as the thing 
stands, such a pastoral address was cal- 
culated to encourage rather than re- 
ress the spirit of innovation. 1 have 
indeed heard it observed, as a justifica- 
tion of the bishop’s conduct in this 
instance, that he generously stood for- 
ward to shield the dissenters from 
popular fury; and as a proof of his 
good intention, reference has been made 
to the riots at Birmingham. But the 
truth is, the riots at Birmingham did 
not break out till five weeks after the 
delivery of this charge, so that unless 
the bishop had been a prophet he never 
could have had those outrageous pro- 
ceedings in contemplation. It deserves 
remark also, that those riots were not 
levelled against the protestant dis- 
senters as such, but Dr. Priestley and 
his adherents, who by their inflamma- 
tory conduct and writings were the 
cause of all the mischief that followed ; 
but in truth the peculiar colouring of 
this extraordinary charge of his lordship 
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is to be sought in the state of his mind 
under the disappointment which he had 
experienced in not being included in the 
episcopal ae that had recently 
taken place. He might now have seen 
that all hopes of a translation during 
the presentreign were at an end; but the 
bishop was a straight-forward man, and 
repeated rebufls only served to quicken 
ere sas = however, till the 
nistration r. Addington (now 
Lord Sidmouth) that he could be said to 
have any chance of success, and he endea- 
voured to insure it by practising all the 
arts of the most adroit courtier. 
effect of this was, that though he pro- 
cured preferment for others, as the re- 
muneration of literary services, a remora 
was indelibly fixed to the keel of his 
own ambition, which no change of cir- 
cumstances or conduct could remove.— 
He saw Gloucester, Bangor, Exeter and 
St. Asaph pass in review before him 
without his being able to fasten upon the 
lowest of those dignities. nied 
At length the ‘Talents, as-they were 
nick-named, came into power on the de- 
mise of Mr. Pitt, and the horizon once 
more — to brighten up in favour 
of the bishop, who made another effort 
to clear all obstacles that lay against him 
in a certain high quarter by ‘printing 
what he called «* A Second Defence of 
revealed Religion,’ in two sermons 
preached at the Chapel Royal. The 
dexterity of his lordship in timing his 
several publications to the furtherance 
of his views would furnish a curious sub- 
ject of discussion, but that I shall leave to 
the future biographer of this singular 
character. It is sufficient here to ob- 
serve, that when he sent these dis- 
courses to the press his friends were at 
the head of affairs, and that men equally 
obnoxious with himself had to 
get into the highest offices of the state. 
otwithstanding all this, and the pre 
sentation of his book to the king, the 
fatal star of the bishop's fortune con- 
tinued to shed its baleful influence, and 
he remained stationary at Landaff, 
where I shall leave him for the present, 
intending in another letter to examine 
his conduct as a diocesan, and his prin- 
ciples as a divine ; from whence poste- 
rity may see what were the real causes 
of all his wailings and reproaches, 
June 9, 1818. J. Watkins. 


ON DULWICH COLLEGE. 
MR. EDITOR, 
A Correspondent in your number 
for June, who signs B.S. L. requests ot 
be informed something respecting the 
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Founder of Dulwich College. I am 
happy in being able to satisfy him on 
that head. It was founded by Edward 
Alleyn, a celebrated comedian in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, born in the 
parish of St. Botolph, London, Sept. 1, 
1566. Such marks of private munifi- 
cence more frequently proceed from 
vanity and ostentation, than from real 
piety ; but this of Mr. Alleyn’s has been 
ascribed to a very singular cause, for his 
Satanic highness himself has been said to 
be the first promoter of it.* Mr. Aubrey 
mentions a perro er that Mr. Alleyn 
playing the of a Demon with six 
caleep in iat Shakspeare’s plays, was 
in the midst of the performance sur- 
prised by an appearanceof the devil, and 
that this so worked upon his fancy, that 
he made a vow, which he fulfilled by 
building Dulwich College. 

It ma ar surprising how one 
of Mr. ‘alleyn’s profession should be 
enabled to erect such an edifice, and 
to endow it liberally for the maintenance 
of so many persons. But it must be ob- 
served that he had a paternal fortune, 
which laid the foundation of his future 
affluence ; and it may be presumed that 
the profits he received from acting, con- 
sidering that his excellence in this art 
drew after him such crowds of spectators, 
were very great, and his being of very 
parsimonious habits. Besides he was 
not only an actor, but proprietor of a 
theatre called the Fortune Playhouse, 
near White-cross street,+ and keeper of 
the King’s wild beasts, or master of the 
Royal Bear-garden, which was _fre- 

ented by persons of the first circles of 

hion, and the profits of which are said 
to lanpoaivaaten to 5001. per annum. 

The foundation of Dulwich College 
was laid in 1614, under the superintend- 
ence of Inigo Jones. The building was 
completed in 1617, and the ground laid 
out in the same year ; the expense being 
estimated at 10,0001.t After the erection 
of the College some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining a c¢ r for 
settling his lands in mortmain, for he 

sed to endow it with 800]. per 
annum, for the maintenance of 1 master, 
1 warden,§ 4 fellows, three whereof 
were to be clergymen, and the fourth a 
skilful organist ; six poor men and as 
many women, besides 12 poor boys, to 
be educated till of the age of 14 or 16, 
and then to be placed out to learn some 


* Antiq. of Surrey, vol. i. p. 190. 
+ ie ine’s Histrionica, 1662. 
t Antiq. of Surrey, vol. i. p. 190. 
-§ Both to be named Alleyn, or Allen. 
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or trade. At length a charter 
was obtained bearing date June 21, 
1619, calling it The College of God's 
Gift.* Mr. Alleyn himself was the first 
master of his College, and so mingled 
his humility and charity, that he be- 
came his own pensioner, submitting 
to that proportion of diet and clothes 
which he had intended to bestow on 
others. He continued to reside there 
until his death which happened Nov. 25, 
1626, in the Gist year of his age, and 
was buried in the chapel of his new 
College. He was thrice married, but 
left no issue. Your's, &c. A; Y. 

Conduit Street, June 16, 1818. 


VINDICATION OF ELOISA. > 
MR. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH it may admit of some 
doubt whether we have equalled the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in works of 
genius, there can be no dispute but 
that we have greatly surpassed them in 
true dignity and refinement of manners. 
This remarkable distinction is chiefly 
to be attributed to the greater elevation 
and consequence of the female sex in 
modern times. ‘The women of anti- 
quity appear to have been comparatively 

epressed and obscure; their import- 
ance was almost altogether confined to 
the domestic circle ; and they seldom ob- 
tained public celebrity, except by their 
personal qualities. A few indeed, such 
as Cleopatra, Portia, and Zenobia have 
been distinguished by their heroic con- 
duct; in literature, however, we scan 
recognize only the solitary name of 
Sappho. But, in all the elegant and in- 
ee arts, innumerable modern ladies 

ave risen into eminence; and the - 
public and dignified intercourse of the 
sexes has diffused a splendour and an in- 
terest over the whole face of suciety un- 
known to ancient times. This extraor- 
dinary improvement in the condition of 
the female sex has been commonly as- 
ecribed to the introduction of the ro- 
mantic system of chivalry; but, I think 
with more truth to the mild, just, 
and liberal maxims of christianity. — 
Of this last supposition a striking proof 
occurs in the instance of the well known 
Eloisa, celebrated for her attachment to 
Abelard; of whom it may be asserted 
that she was fea Soe first+ of dis- 
tinguished modern ladies in sublimity of 
genius, and in all the generous virtues 
she has never yet been surpassed. What 

* or the Laws and Rules of this Institu- 
tion, see Stowe’s Surrey, p. 759. 

+ She was born in the eleventh century. 
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a superior character do even her 
amours with all their irregularities pos- 
sess, when compared with the loose and 
trivial intrigues of the pagan world.— 
“The mixture of religious hope and 
resignation (as Dr, Johnson remarks on 
this occasion) gives an elevation and 
dignity to disappointed love, which 
images merely natural cannot bestow.— 
The gloom of a convent strikes the ima- 
gination with far greater force than the 
solitude of a grove,” 

Eloisa is principally known in this 
country by Pope's poctical version of 
her letters to Abelard; a work more 
remarkable for extreme beauty of dic- 
tion than delicacy of sentiment. It is 
the practice, and indeed the duty of a 
poet or a novelist, when he describes the 
real incidents of life to conceal common 
and vulgar circumstances, to select such 
as are noble and refined, and if neces- 
sary to embellish them by fictitious ad- 
ditions. Pope, however, in the present 
instance, has taken ae a contrary 
course. Instead of elevating, he has 
degraded the sentiments of his heroine. 

atever was intellectual, moral, or 
sublime, he has concealed or mentioned 
slightly his chief study was to invest the 
whole in the grossest colours of imagi- 
nation. He continually represents Eloisa 
in her cloistered retirement as still in- 
flamed with the recollection of sensual 
pleasures; and supposes that the loss of 
them constituted the chief cause of her 
grief. Her supposed reflections on this 
subject constitute a more glowing pic- 
ture of dissolute feeling than is any 
where else to be found. This represent- 
ation is not only contrary to truth, but 
may also be pronounced unnatural; for 
ioe possessed of genius when they 
look back with regret on their past hap- 
piness, are never found to fill their ima- 
gination with such circumstances. Not- 
withstanding Pope's extraordinary re- 
finement in poetical matters, his ideas 
on the subject of love were far from be- 
ing sublime. He appears to have adopt- 

the vulgar notions of the dramatic 
poets of his time ; and particularly those 
of his great predecessor Dryden, whom, 
in this respect, he strongly resembled. 
These poets not themselves possessi 
any native fund of passion, found it 
easiest to learn that which is the most 
obvious and common. 

I am rather surprized that, ai | the 
many criticisms on Pope's Eloisa, | do 
not recollect to have observed any notice 
of this acs beg capital blemish. It is 
highly probable, however, that the great 
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poet himself was secretly conscious: of 
culpable grossness ; for it is known that 
in his latter years this piece got out of 
his favour. Of this Dr. Johnsonis at a 
loss to guess the reason; but had he 
taken the trouble to compare the poem 
with the real letters on which it is 
founded, he would have been able, I 
think, to have formed a very probable 
conjecture. Having lately perused the 
correspondence of these celebrated ~ 
lovers, I was agreeably surprised to find 
it wholly free from the indelicate allu- 
sions which are so abundantly 
over our elegant translation. This ex- 
traordinary, { should say this criminal, 
neki i rom truth, it will be deemed 

i important to expose to view not 
a for the sake of eriticiam, but for 
the sake of morality. By thus pervert- 
ing and vitiating the original, Pope was 
the more inexcusable, as the lofty and 
generous ideas which there predominate, 
would certainly hege made a better fi- 
gure in poetry. Had Eloisa expressed 
her pa at to Abelard in se ge- 
neral terms, it might have been suppos- 
edthat he had misapprehended her, as 
every one naturally measures another's 
feelings by the standard of their own; 
but her language is too particular and 
definite to admit of such an apology: 
We must, therefore, conclude that, con- 
scious of his own defects, he knew that 
he could not paint in the glowing colours 
of nature what he was utterly incapable 
to feel; on which account deliberately 
debased her sentiments to the level of his 
own. 

It would eg too much of your 
room to quote all the verses in Pope’s 

em in proof of this adulteration.--- 

our readers will easily recollect that 
the terms by which he describes her 
love are of the lowest kind, and are all 
figurative of mere passion. She is 
made to represent herself as ‘ warm in 
love; “ feeling a long-forgotten heat ;” 
being conscious of a “ tumult kindled in 
her veins ;” “lost in love ;” * dissolved 
in raptures of unholy joy ;” devoted to 
the “altar of forbidden fires; “ the 
slave of love and man;” “ her plunging 
soul is drowned in seas of flame ;” she is 
said to be raging with desire— : 
All rd loose soul unbounded springs to 

ee. 


I shall not pollute 
ing the lines Phich ha al fig 
Still on that breast enamoured let me lie— 
Had there been any foundation for 
them in the original, a decent writer, 
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even in a professed translation would 


have suppressed them. But wy are 
wholly a vile addition : in Eloisa’s letter 
there is not the smallest approach to 
such loose imaginations. 

Nothing can be conceived more dif- 
ferent, or indeed more directly opposite 
to Eloisa’s than the notions com- 
monly ascribed to her by Pope. One 
expression sf of her’s might have been 
misunde “among those who are 
wedded to God, I serve a man;” which he 
thus basely interprets, “ the slave of love 
and man,” which plainly means that her 
love was purely sexual. Had the words 
been ambiguous he ought, charitably, to 
have annexed to them the most desent 
sense they could bear; and he could not 
be ignorant that, according to the strict 
notions of the devoted Re/:gieuses, every 
worldly attachment, even the most in- 
nocent, was deemed i :  Re- 
member,” says Abelard, writing to her, 
«the least t ought of any other than 
God is adultery.” But although she 
adopted the language of the convent, it 
was not its theological dogmas, but a 
native sublimity of genius, and a heart 
penetrated with the most generous sen- 
timents which her to soar 
* above the vulgar flight of low desire.” 
Of the purity of her love the whole of 
her letters is one continued proof; but 
a remarkable event in the history of her 


life, peculiar to herself, brought it to 
the test of demonstration. It is well 


known, that after her marriage with 
Abelard, he had the singular fate to be 
deprived of his virility by the wanton 
barbarity of her uncle. Referring to 
this circumstance in one’of her letters to 
him, with equal spirit arid modesty, she 
does justice to herself and places her 
love in the proper point view :— 
« After that cruel revenge upon you, 
instead of observing me grow by degrees 
indifferent, you never received greater 
marks of my passion. I was young 
when we were separated, and (if I dare 
believe what you was always telling me) 
worthy of a0 gentleman's affections. 
If I had-loved nothing in Abelard but 
sensual pleasure, a thousand agreeable 
young men might have comforted me 
upon the loss of him. Admire, then, 
my resolution in shutting myself up by 
your example.” In another letter, wit 

all the dignity of innocence, she ex- 
patiates in the same noble and affecting 
strain, “ When we lived happy together 
you might have made it a doubt whether 
pleasure or affection united me more to 
you; but the place whence I write must 
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now haye entirely taken away that 
doubt. Even here I love you as much 
as f did in the world, If I loved plea- 
sures could I not have yet found means 
to gratify myself? I was not above 
two-and-twenty years old, and there 
were other men left though I was de- 
peed of Abelard; and yet, did not I 
ury myself alive in a nunnery, and 
triumph over love at an age capable of 
enjoying it in its fulllatitude?" Again: 
«We may write to each other, so in- 
nocent a pleasure is not forbidden us. 
When you write to me you will write to 
your wife; marriage has made such acor- 
respondence lawful. Let us not lose the 
only happiness that is left us, and the only 
one which the malice of our enemies can 
never ravish from us. Having lost the 
substantial pleasures of seeing and pos- 
sessing you, I shall in some measure 
ai gree this loss by the satisfaction 
I find in your writi I shall 
read your most secret thoughts; [I shall 
always carry them about me; I shall kiss 
them every moment. That writing may 
be no trouble to you, write always to me 
carelessly, and without study. [ had 
rather read the dictates of the heart 
than of the brain. I cannot live if you 
do not tell me you always love me, I 
I am not only engaged by my vows, 
which might possibly be sometimes ne- 
glected, but the barbarity of an uncle is 
a security against any criminal desire, 
—_— tenderness, and the remembrance 
of our past enjoyments might inspire. 
There i nothing that daa cates Woe 
any fear. You may see me, hear my 
sighs, and be a witness of all my sorrows 
without incurring any danger, since you 
can only relieve me with tears and 
words. —“ Nothing but virtue joined 
to a love perfectly disengaged from the 
commerce of the senses could have 
brought me to this perpetual imprison- 
ment. Vice never inspires any thing 
like this: it is too much enslaved to the 
y. When we love pleasures we love 
the living and not the dead. We leave 
off burning with desire for those who 
ean no longer burn for us. This was 
my cruel uncle's notion; he measured 
my virtue by the frailty of my sex. and 
thought it was the man, not the person 
L loved. But he has been guilty to no 
purpose; I love you more than ever; 
and, to revenge myself of him, I will still 

love you with all the tenderness of m 
soul till the last moment of my life. If 
formerly my affection for you was not 
so pure; if in those days the mind and 
ly shared in the pleasure of loving 
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you, I have often told you, even then, I 
was more pleased with possessing your 
heart than with any other happiness, 
and the man was the thing I least valued 
inyou.” Suchextraordinary purity and 
elevation of sentiment, it is likely, was 
' either unintelligible, or incredible, to a 
poet who thought that ‘* every woman 
was at heart a rake.” Eloisa, however, 
will readily command the assent of all 
who are in any degree possessed of con- 
genial us raciag 6 not less by the force of 
her eloquence than the soundness of her 
reasoning. Many similar passages might 
have been extracted from her letters, 
which, I have no doubt, would have been 
perused with satisfaction by your read- 
ers, not only as a proper antidote and 
corrective of Pope’s licentious and in- 
flammatory descriptions, and a vindica- 
tion of the character of the most ac- 
complished woman of her age, but also 
on account of their own intrinsic merit. 
But although Pope's Eloisa be repre- 
hensible in a moral point of view, its 
tical beauties are numerous. What, 

‘or instance, can be more finely con- 
eeived, or more exquisitely expressed, 
than the following description of the 
effects of melancholy on surrounding ob- 


se — 

ut o’er the twilight groves, and dusky 
caves, 

Long sounding isles,and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence and a dread repose : 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every 
green; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the 
woods. 

Ina similar strain are the first lines— 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive Contemplation 

dwells, 
And ever-musing Melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins ? 

Lord Kaims has here remarked, that 
the language is most happily adapted to 
the subject; the words are long, dignified, 
and smooth; the motion, of the verse is 
slow and harmonious, and may be ad- 
duced as a signal example of that rare 
poetical beauty of the sound being an 
echo to the sense. At the same time I 
must observe, that when I read in 
Eloisa’s description of her gloomy habi- 
tation, of awful cells, long-sounding isles, 
and elsewhere of moss-grown domes, 

a! turrets, awful arches, dim windows 

edding a solemn light, &c. I can hardly 
reconcile these splendid i s of gothic 
architectural magnificence with the mean 
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erections of the Paraclete; and which, 
we, i the poem itself, is said to be com- 


se 
Br such plain roofs as could raise, 
And only vocal with Ling Beart praise. 
Bedford Row, W.N. 
May 23, 1818. 


STRICTURES ON MR. LOUDON’s CURVI- 
LINEAR HOT-HOUSES, - 
Thron'd on the centre of his thin designs, 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. 
Pore. 
IN a late number of your magazine,* 
thereis some accountof the sash-bar which 
is to accomplish wonders in the con- 
struction of hot-houses; andas the man- 
ner in which it is written lays it 
open to criticism, I shall take the liberty 
of offering the following remarks on the 
subject. 

“he speedy decomposition of wrought 
iron, when exposed to the steam and 
high temperature of a hot-house, is suf- 
ficiently well known to enable any one 
to judge of the durability of the mate- 
rial; the security that can be given by 
tinning or painting being very imper- 
fect, and though it may ie kept in to- 
lerable condition in a place constructed 
for the professed purpose of exhibition, 
it will soon get out of repair, and break 
the glass in a place where it will meet 
with less attention. : 

The durability, however, is not of 
much importance ; but it seems that this 
invention is peculiarly adapted to the 
building of a new kind of hot-houses, 
which are supposed to be vastly superior 
to the old ones, both in respect to utility 
and beauty. 

The form, which Mr. Loudon so highly 
recommends, is a section of a sphere, and 


this, I believe, was first suggested by Sir 
G.S. Mackenzie, in the " actions of 


the London Horticultural Society (vol. 
i. p- 171). The only advantage sup- 
posed to be gained by this new form is 
the admission of a greater quantity of 
light, for the beauty of a glass roof is 
wholly out of the question, of which any 
one may be satisfied by the inspection of 
a hot-house or skylight, whether it be 
conical, spherical, or shed-like. 

The most useful light for is 
that given by the direct rays of the sun, 
and glass transmits the greatest quanti 
of those rays when they fall perpendi- 
cularly upon its surface. Hence it hap- 
pens, that a spherical hot-house will-re- 
ceive the full effect of the sun in one 

* New Monthly Magazine, No, 52, page 
313. 
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point only, and in all other parts, a 
quarter ot rays, directly proportional to 
the angle of incidence, will be reflected 
and dispersed in the atmosphere. 

Now the common hot-house receives 
the full effect of the sun’s rays equally in 
every part in the middle of the day, and 
though the rays strike the glass obliquely 
when the sun is near the horizon, yet 
the effect is still uniform throughout the 
house; whereas, the spherical hot- 
house can never receive the full effect of 
the sun, nor be uniformlv heated in any 
part of the day. Your readers may 
easily try the effect by holding a piece 
of window-glass so that the sun may 
shine through it and fall on white paper; 
when it will be found that the quantity 
of light thrown upon the paper will vary 
with the angle which the glass forms 
with the rays of the sun. 

It may be said, that a greater propor- 
tion of the light diffused through the at- 
mosphere will enter a spherical hot- 
house. Granting this—will not the same 
surface be e d to the chilling effect 
of the night air? 

It is singular that Mr. Loudon should 
have quoted any thing so directly op- 
ese to the scheme of spherical hot- 

ouses as the judicious observations of 
Mr. Knight, whose mode of improving 
hot-houses is certainly much more likely 
to be of use than the curvilinear ones.* 
If a house be intended for fruit, the sur- 
face for training ought to be the largest 
ible, at the same time the space to be 
ent should be the smallest possible. 
In a sphere, however, it is just the re- 
verse; for itis of all bodies that which 
contains the greatest space under the 
least superficies. 

The expense of curvilinear-hauses will 
be nearly double that of houses of the 
common form, and of the best kind; for 
there are many other parts besides sash- 
bars to consider in the erection of a cur- 
vilinear hot-house. 

In re’ to the beauty of hot-houses, 
if it had arisen wholly from association, 
even the et ee ought to 
have e utiful,being always con- 
pees ao objects of the most pleasing 
kind ; and roe there no ey of form 
independent of association, [ do not see 
any reason why an useful shed should 
not be a beautiful one. Mr. Loudon is 
extremely unhappy in his quotations, 
even on the subject of beauty, as he 
ranks spheres, and Eastern domes, and 


globular Broject’on™. &c. among forms 
® Hort, Trans, vol, i; p. 99. 
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that are in themselves beautiful. The 
reader will remember that these forms 
are to be executed in a species of glass 
patch work. 

As the imagination almost always re- 
quires some assistance in the conception 
of anew idea, no doubt many of the 
readers of Mr. Loudon’s paper have in- 
verted the cups and basins on the break- 
fast-table to represent “ the sections of 
spherical bodies ;” but this plan would 
give them a very imperfect idea of the 
matter. A hemispherical bird - cage 
would suit the purpose better, where 
the wires would represent the sash-bars ; 
indeed, only suppose it glazed between 
the wires and it becomes a perfect model 
of a curvilinear hot-house. 

Now picture to yourself an elegant 
mansion with a pair of immense bird- 
cages spreading wide their bases upon 
the lawn at either end. Would such an 
assemblage be expressive of substantial 
grandeur, or-that firm solidity which 
ought to characterize an Englishman's 
residence? ‘Too large and uniform to 
be picturesque—too mean and paltry to 
be beautiful, even if Messrs. ———, of 
High Holborn, had invented a new and 
peculiar machine to bend each bar ex- 
actly into the form of Hogarth’s line of 
beauty. 

London, June 13, 1818. 
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ANECDOTES OF COBBETT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

SO many accounts of William Cobbett 
in America have been given to the pub- 
lic, not one of which can be relied upon, 
that I shall feel obliged by your insert- 
ing the little I know of him, for the in- 
formation of both his friends and ene- 
mies. Many weeks have not elapsed 
since I saw him personally at New 
York; and as I had the Aonour of an in- 
troduction to him some years ago in 
London, in the zenith of his popularity, 
when the publication of the Irish 
Judge Fox's letters in his Register were 
both serving and annoying him, I ex- 
pected at least that he would have noticed 
me when my name was announced at the 
table of a club in Third-street, of which 
he is a member. However I was de- 
ceived; the mighty man’s recollection 
did not recognize me; and as my name 
no doubt reminded him of transactions 
he thought best to leave unknown to his 
American acquaintance, a slight bow 
was all I received in return for mine, 
and all that I wished from him. The 
newspapers either place Cobbett in 

Vor, X, Cc 
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the lowest state of poverty and public 
estimation, or in the highest prosperity ; 
but his place is a the os extremes, 
nderating towards the latter. 

Pe Mtany of the citizens of New York 
are ignorant of his residence amongst 
them, so little has the fame of this 
jant leader of British mobs befriended 
fim in America, and those who do know 
him speak of his political character 
with the most sarcastic contempt. © 

The National Intelligencer, the best 
written paper in the United States, has 
done more to bring Cobbett into notice 
by its censures than even all the abuse 
he has lavished on the country to 
which he is now indebted for an 
asylum.—“* We should have om 
(says the editor), that a silent refuge 
dy ol our woods and forests would 
have been gratefully acknowledged by a 
peaceable demeanour and becoming hu- 


~ mility in this unfortunate wanderer, in- 
8 


of which we find «The Porcupine’ 
issuing from his retreat, and again shoot- 
ing his quills dipt in the bitterest gall 
into the very bosoms which have shel- 
tered him; but alas, now they fall harm- 
less, destitute of point; they show the 
will without the power to wound, and 
give us an opportunity of shewing our 
magnanimity in bearing with mute con- 
tempt the puny éfforts of his inflamma- 
ble hostility.” 

Cobbett made a proposal directly to 
the President for establishing a govern- 
ment paper, or Register at Washington, 
and one in every state, over all which 
he wished to preside as censor. He 
received a reply certainly, but one which 
must have been mortifying to his feel- 
ings as a man anda writer. “ The 
Republic possesses native talent of her 
own, and has no occasion for the aid 
of a foreign pen; besides the govern- 
ment and the people are so identified 
that one paper serves alike for both.” 
Thus terminated Mr. Cobbett's scheme 
of becoming Director of a Republican 

ress, for which I was confidently told 

e had packed up his materials in expec- 
tation of an immediate summons to 
court. There are many writers of his 
levelin America,vulgar and persevering; 
while in England his vulgarity rendered 
him singular, and he for a time became 
an object of public attention. In the Ame- 
rican prints vulgarity is so common that 
it ceases to astonish the most common 


“mind 


A meeting was called by Cobbett in 


“New York, before whom he laid Na 


sals for printing a Register weekly by 
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subscription: yet no person of great re- 
spectaiity attended te: and not more 
than forty put down their names, at the 
head of whom was Mr. Wm. Bardin, his 
landlord, an Irish refugee, well known 
in Dublin during Emmett’s attempt at 
rebellion in 1804. The walls were 

lacarded, but not one r in New 

ork would insert his advertisement, of 
which he complains most loudly, declar- 
ing he neither would publish nor give a 
reason for declining, except in private, 
to each subsoriber. In point of fact 
the reason was, no one would advance 
the subscription money, and he was per- 
fectly sure the sale would not pay the 
expense of printing. Periodical works 
have not that extensive sale in America 
they have with us; and in a room contain- 
ing forty or fifty people there will be but 
one paper, which he who first touches 
must read aloud for the benefit of the 
company. There are, however, no lack 
of what the Spectator calls “ coffee- 
house politicians,” proud of exhibiting 
as oracles on these occasions, and ever: 
room has a reader, I should thi 
Cobbett, from his figure, his 

“ Throat of brass and adamantine lungs” 


well qualified for this office, though. his 
hearers would assuredly be of the lowest 
and most despicable class in society. 
What were his readers latterly in Eng- 
land—the same, and in his opinion we 
know— 

*Twere better to reign in hell than serve 
in heaven.” 
The National Intelligencer admitted a 
philippic of his into its columns, merely 
for the purpose of replying to it. Cob- 
bett's letter was a tissue of falsehoods as 
to the larid he had left, and praises of 
America, flattering the atheists b 
abuse of Lord Sidmouth ; but the bait 
would not take. I regret much hay- 
ing no copy of the reply, which was 
a masterly one, and completely silenced 
‘Cobbett, who heard unmoved the calls 
of other journalists upon him for reta- 
liation. He rents a small house, near the 
town, of 2 stories, to which are attached 
stables, out-houses, and about ten acres 
of land in grass: he keeps cows, a horse, 
anda poney, no vehicle of any kind but 
a cart, and is much occupied in‘ his gi 
den; he walks generally twice a week into 
town, one day to the library and the next 
to the club in Third-street. This club 
consists of (perhaps) one hundred mem- 
bers, Irish and Scotch emigrants: the 
name of the chairman’ is Dennis Cal- 
laghan, a man of independent fortune ; 
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and the of the meeting is to smoke, 
drink, and diseuss politics. I did not 
that Cobbett had gained any ascen- 


h, an excellent 
it of oceasionally 
in this company, but has be- 
come a seceder.* Mr. Randolph ob- 
served to a friend of mine, “ I heard 
much of Cobbett, and never was more 

when | came to know the 
man. Sir, his effrontery is quite dis- 
gusting ; and what you call his oratory, 
nothing more than talking veryill.’ Ad- 
ded to this ‘Crownershield, who shone 


so on the Non-Intercourse 
Act, and whom Cobbett had flattered in 
the ister, said publicly on Change, 


* the: "s merit consists in telling lies, 
but he has not sufficient delicacy to gloss 
them over so as to become palatable.’ ” 
believe these are the general opinions 
the scar in bee York “4 
migh' tt, and sorry am 

that iis moral reputation is con- 
much on a level with his 
There can be no doubt 
repents of his emigration, 
b If here again in the 
those miseries he says he 


misery of being treated with in- 
, contempt and neylect, even 
mob, he never experienced be- 
and to one of his arrogant and 
nature these must be perpetual 


igh 


ad 
- 


iF 


ree dinners | to his 


or ata tavern in town, and lives very re- 
pager hy point of expenditure. The 
tales of are all untrue, but 
the rank he holds: as a literary and poli- 
tical character cannot be estimated at too 
pense. parents. oneth to moe 
foreseen the reception he has met with ; 
ashe had the example before him of a 
‘great, and in some respects, a good man. 


LS ——_———— 
| * P-was'told Mr, Randol ited the 
lub in consequence of Cobbett being r- 
mitted to disturb the company with his long 
ies. “Tis true that when Mr. R. 
w York he passed Cobbett 
yz him. Mr. Crownershield 
‘that if he could only talk 
had better reserve his elo- 
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The late Dr. Priestly, who in a fit of 
spleen at a whole nation because he had 
suffered from a mob, became a deter~ 
mined citizen of America; and notwith- 
standing a reputation in England nearly 
equal to that of Franklin preceded his ar- 
rival in the States, where he wrote and 
published, with distinguished ability, he 
was scarcely noticed fs those whom he 
expected to idolize him, and he died at 
last expressing regret at quitting a home 
where his talents were duly appreciated. 
Such will not be the fate of Cobbett, as 
he makes no secret of his resolution 
to return and sleep in peace in the 
land of his fathers; though if there 
are any obstacles to his return ‘tis to be 
hoped they will never be removed. I 
bear no personal enmity to the man but 
abhor his principles, or rather his total 
want of principle, which renders him 
almost unworthy of this notice, did not 
common curiosity justify inquiry for the 
sake of instruction, into the punishments 
at length visiting this restless and con- 
temptible being. 

1 am, &e. J.M. 


a“ 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEWERS AND MR. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


SIR, 

A valuable and learned friend of mine 
has frequently observed of the journal 
which you have long conducted with so 
much discredit to yourself and mischief 
to the public, that it is impossible to pe- 
ruse the political portion of it without 
casting away the paper, disgusted with 
your over-weening arrogance, and indig- 
nant at the pernicious principles which 
it teag omy and that he has, for that 
reason, long abstained from reading any 
of those nonsensical lucubrations. In 
his opinion J concur 80 fully, that, unless 
I were perfectly @ loisir, I would not 
give myself the trouble of rising from 
my chair to reach it, if it lay before me. 
Being, however, on Sunday last, at a 
coffee-house where I usually dine, and 
feeling that weariness and depression of 
spirits which is sometimes relieved not 
more by a glass of good wine than by a 
laugh at something absurd and prepos- 
terous, I called for the Examiner; forit 
suggested itself to me that I should pro- 
bably find something in which your 
egregious and superabundant vanity 
might so far preponderate over your 

rverseness and profligacy, that the 
Feelings excited might be those of merri- 
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ment and contempt rather than of ill- 
humour and anger. I was not disap- 
pointed; for the first article which 
challenged my attention was a very acri- 
monious, but harmless, attempt to be 
severe upon the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review. {found several things therein 
which were extremely amusing; but I 
was particularly entertained with the 
idea thrown out that the editor of the 
Quarterly Review is jealous of the pre- 
tensions of the editor of the Examiner ; 
and that the writer, ops whose cen- 
sure you are wincing and crying out so 
piteously, is a dull, stupid man. But all 
this, when coming from you, sir, is too 
common to be dwelt upon. 

Of those animadversions of the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, which have caused in you 
such an extreme overflowing and ex- 
pectoration of bile, 1 have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that they are not 
more creditable to the talents of their 
writer (whether they are or are not the 
production of Mr. Gifford) than honour- 
able to his feelings as aman. Asacritic, 
he has performed no small service to 
the cause of literature, even by his too 
lenient reprehension of the childish bab- 

\ blings, the uncouth doggerel, and the 
insane extravagancies which you dignify 
with the appellation of poetry. As a 
member of society, he has promoted its 
best interests, even by the very gentle 
exposure which he has made of the per- 
nicious tendency of the doctrines which 
youare incessantly inculcating, and by re- 
probating (certainly not with great seve- 
rity) the unnatural rancour, the mon- 
strous ingratitude, and the horrid im- 
piety of those whom you are so proud to 
denominate your friends: byshewing, in 
short, that your writings are alike cal- 
culated to vitiate good taste and to cor- 
rupt good principles. ; 

You complain of the treatment which 
you have received from the Quarterly 
Review. Pray, sir, if you have ever con- 
descended to peruse the letters of Mrs. 
Carter, do you remember the warmth of 
expression in which that learned and ex- 
emplary lady condemned the infamous 
example of mis-applied talents which 
Voltaire and his infidel brethren held 
out to the world? She says: “If I 
happened to be accidentally in a room 
with Voltaire, I do not believe I should 
think it necessary to run out screaming 
fire and murder; but, certainly, from 
every society in which I had a casting 
vote, sucha wretch would be infallibly ex- 
cluded.” 1 am not quite sure but that 1 
should do you some wrong, were | to 
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accuse you of labouring with the same 
malignant zeal pipe beng ar pe 
foundations of christianity, and of em- 
ploying what abilities you do possess to 
promulgate such obscene blasphemies 
and horrible impieties as those which 
were diffused by him and his associates. 
This would, ager be an unwarrant- 
able judgment. t 1 do not know if it 
might not be made a question, whether, 
when we consider the bitter and en- 
venomed attacks which it has sustained 
from your pen, we may not fairly con- 
clude, that if it have not found in you 
quite so deadly an adversary—if you 
have not proceeded to such daring 
lengths—that forbearance is to be as- 
cribed to the reluctant respect which 
you have been compelled to make to the 
national character of the British people, 
who have not yet acquired a diseased ap- 
petite for the impurities which generated 
such a pestilence in France. Conse- 
quently, 1 do not know that I should feel 
inclined to inflict upon you a punish- 
ment so ignominious as that which Mrs. 
Carter thought due to the destructive 
industry of Voltaire. But I think it is 
not saying too much to declare that the 
sentence which the Quarterly Reviewers 
have recorded against you, if weighed — 
against the magnitude of your offences, 
will be found to be mild and merciful-in 
the extreme. “ A wicked writer,” Mrs. 
Carter well observes, “ is a much worse 
character than even a wicked man. The 
temporary example of the latter may 
murder a few individuals, but the other 
poisons a river, and diffuses infection 
through whole kingdoms: the current 
time rolls it to successive generations, 
and there can be no guessing when the 
force of the venom will be spent.” But 
your self-love and self-admiration, fed, 
even toa plethora, by the fulsome flat- 
tery of partial and undiscerning friends, 
which protrude themselves in every 
page of your flimsy compositions, are 
very naturally inflamed with rage at the 
Quarterly Review, although it has ad- 
ministered so gentle and moderate a 
corrective to the fever of your intoxica- 
tion. 

Your dereliction of principle and your 
devotedness to a disgraced and defeated 
faction have been frequently visited with 
a wholesome chastisement, much more 
unsparing than that under the.smart of 
which you are now grumbling and 
fuming so outrageously. When pru- 
dence has not whispered in your ear the 
expediency of silence, you have, by a 
fretful snappishness, by churlish effusions 
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of malignity, and by any random recri- 
mination that happened to be thrown 
uppermost in the effervescence of your 
distempered imagination, evinced an in- 
ability to contend with sound rea- 
soning and manly sense, and to with- 
stand the attacks of your accusers, and a 
very uncomfortable consciousness that 
their reproaches were just and merited. 
You have not made, because you could 
not make any better replication than that 
of scurrilous generality. This is the 
hole into which you creep, as a cur saves 
his posteriors from the kick of a pas- 
senger whose heels he has bitten, when 


you are fairly turned round upon. Al-’ 


though every fibre were sensible of the 
lash which truth and justice have ap- 
plied, prudence would have dictated a 
uiescent submission; but your irrita- 
tion and temerity will urge you on to 
incur fresh contempt, and to create fresh 
mirth by publicly breaking your shins 
— the adamant of the Quarterly 
iew. 

You are po with profaneness, 
with sedition, and calumny. And what 
is your defence? Nothing but an at- 
tempt to cover your own shame by attri- 
buting to the highly eminent person who 
conducts that admirable work, which you 
and your brother-libellers find so pun- 
gent a thorn in your sides, every thing 
that is most base and despicable in hu- 
man nature. is, at once, when 
* turned the wrong side out’ (as Shak- 
speare has it) by you, a liar, a hypocrite, 
and an ignoramus: he is a prey to jea- 
lousy, he is utterly destitute of principle, 
and his feelings are perfectly callous!! 
There is no reading your invective with- 
out feeling the force of the remark made 
by the Quarterly Reviewer—that you 
are “a pitiable man.’ You have not 

sense enough to perceive—your 
anger is too precipitate to allow you to 
see—that such abuse as this can wound 
no man, because it is self-refuted. It 
vilifies nobody but yourself. “ The 
dirt which (your) malevolence throws is 
ordure, and sticks to (your) own fin- 
gers.”* Don Quixote, attacking a wind. 
mill, cuts a less ridiculous figure than 
you, for you are beating the air with 
your blind vehemence. 

It required an “ effrontery” as 
“« shameless’’—a “ want of principle” as 
“* bare-faced” as your own, to assert, 
without blushing, that a man of Mr. 
Gifford’s. high attainments is “ without 


* Espriella. 
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wit or understanding ;” that “ he is not 
a genius ;” that he has ‘only “ a meagre 
reputation for wit ;” and that “ the col- 
lating (of) points and commas is the 
highest game his literary ambition can 
reach!’ Does it become you, sir, who 
have a genius little elevated above the 
capacity for scribbling a paltry libel, to 
deny its genuine inspiration to the 
powerful satirist who penned the Baviad 
and Meeviad? Is it decent in a versifier 
who “has brewed Horace and Homer 
into English and made small beer of 
them,” to speak so contemptuously of 
the vw ae and spirited translator of 
Juvenal and Persius? Is any proof, 
either “of wit or understanding,” af- 
forded by mis-ealling one of the best 
specimens of editorship in our langw 

a “ collating (of) points and commas?” 
Your zeal for the interests of literature is 
like the love which you profess for your 
country, and seems to consist in the de- 
preciation of its dignity. 

There is nothing more common, I 
have observéd, than to find a man, re- 
markable for his disingenuousness, in- 
vesting his antagonist with the very 
qualities which are most peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of himself. How natural is it, 
then, that you who have contributed 
more than any other writer to convert the 
press into an engine of destruction to 
those principles and feelings which are 
the cement of society—whose trade it is 
to stimulate the passions, and to flatter 
the foolish and dangerous prejudices of 
the rabble—should represent Mr. Gif- 
ford to have but one object in view— 
“to flatter the folly vices of the 
great and powerful;” that you, whose 
self-conceit is proverbial, and whose in- 
terest is identified with popular delusion, 
should prate of «* the number of sacrifices 
he is obliged to make of common sense to 
his interest and self-conceit ;” that you, 
whose pages abound with a garrulous 
pertness and a flippant petulance which 
really turn one sick, should ascribe to 
him “ the smartness of a lady's waiting- 
woman ;” that you, who are employed in 
removing from the minds of the popu- 
lace the discriminating marks of truth 
and error, should tell us that “ the dis- 
tinction of truth and falsehood is lost 
upon” Mr. Gifford. These opprobrious 
terms, which are gross slander when ap- 
plied to that gentleman, are so applicable 
to yourself that | would wish no other to 
express the estimation in which I hold 
you and your worthless productions. 

I should, perhaps, ask you, who bring 
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these heavy charges against the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, particularly that of flat- 
tering *‘ the folly and vices of the great 
and powerful,” where the examples of 
this literary prostitution are to be dis- 
covered? if it were not obvious that 
those charges are nothing but “ driblets 
of spleen and impertinence.” And every 
man of sense acquainted with the Ex- 
aminer will attend “ not to what you 
shall say, but to what you shall prove.” 
Your commendations alone can shake 
the character of the Quarterly Review. 
The hostility of foes suchas Mr. Huntis 
one-of the most decisive testimonies in 
favour both of its. excellence and of its 
success. 

The very useful hints which are 
kindly thrown out for your reformation 
by its writer will, I fear, be unavailing. 
“ The itch of cavil festering to disease,” 
with which you are afilicted, is, 1 am 
afraid, an incurable malady. It is not 
to be doubted that you will still remain 
conspicuously eminent among our ** over- 
politic and notable men,” who, by shew 
of concern for the public, and great in- 
sight into intrigues and cabals, labour to 
bring the government into suspicion, and 
to alienate the hearts of the people from 
their prince. Your vocation of traduc- 
po Be is respectable, and of exalting 
what is despicable—of insulting the reli- 


givn of your forefathers—of unsettling, 


the faith and of undermining the piety ot 
your countrymen by your profane and 
ribald levity —of prophesying, in the 
midst of prosperity, our irrecoverable 
poverty—of “ shewing the people dan- 
gers and enemies round them when none 
mean to hurt them’—of affirming the 
extinction of freedom, when our worst 
and prevailing complaint is a spirit of 
licentiousness :—this vocation is, in the 
present day, too profitable, I apprehend, 
to be laid aside. Boasting of the su- 
perior liberality of your own creed, of 
your superior enlargement of thought, 
and of your freedom from bigotry, you 
will continue, to the Jast, an obstinate 
“ bigot to larness."* To use your own 
language, “ your understanding will be- 
come more distorted, and your feelings 
more callous ;” and you will “ drivel on 
with prostituted impotence and shame- 
ful effrontery.” 

Should, however, any “ compunctious 
visitings” incline you to amend the error 
of your ways, the means of improvement 


_ *™ An emphatical’ expression of the ve- 
nerable Johnson. . 
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have been well  peintedans to you'in the. 
humane and judicious instructions of the 
Quarterly Review. ‘That you may avail 
yourself of them, sir, is rather the wish 
than the hope of your humble servant, 
June 18, 1818. ANGLICANUSs 


ACCOUNT OF SEA SERPENTS. 
MR. EDITOR, _ 
_SOMETHING extraordinary is al— 
mr making its appearance in America, 
and accounts of the same generally ap- 
pear in the English journals grossly ex- 
aggerated. J amone of those who from 
experience have learnt the caution ne- © 
cessary to be observed before placing im- 
plicit confidence in the relations of our 
trans-atlantic brethren, and am old 
enough to remember the sensation 
caused by the supernatural appearances 
on the Apalachian mountains; the 
glory by which they were surrounded, 
dispelling the darkness as the morning 
sun triumphs over the clouds of night; 
the vision lasted until some fanatic as- 
serted it was the “ descent of the New 
Jerusalem,” when reason prevailed, and 
we heard of the inhabitants and them 
no more.* Lately we have had ‘* moy- 
ing stones” in Carolina, but which ceas- 
ed their motion when Dr. James, of 
New York, set on foot an enquiry con- 
cerning them. What I at present wish 
to observe upon is, the account of 
«huge Sea Serpents,” lately said to 
have been seen along that wonderful 
coast; my intention however is not to 
enter into any disquisition whether or 
no they are of the same species with 
those of antiquity—those which destroy- 
ed Laocoon and yet figure in sculpture, 
that which proved the youthful nerves 
of Hercules, or the more sagacious: one 
which foretold the death of Julian, and 
thereby proved itself a good. christian. 
This I will leave to my American bre- 
thren who are well qualified for such 
researches. I merely intend to state 
that the Serpents of the Ocean, such as 
they are described in the accounts from 
America, are no novel appearance, but 
have been seen in the Mediterranean. 
I happened to be on board the Philomel, 
one of his ag on brigs of war, com- 
manded by Captain Guison; i 
joined her on the 12th of December, 


* Those luminous appearances on the 
Apalachian mountains were ascribed to the 
particular state of the atmosphere. Some of 
the American philosophers even travelled 
from Philadelphia to observe them. 
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1811, at Gibraltar; Lord Cochrane, 
Commissary-General Macdowel, and 
Captain Hardinge of the engineers, were 
rs.* 1 mention them thus par- 
ticularly as they are living, and can con- 
tradict me if I state any thing which is 
rot correct. 
. After relieving with a supply of pro- 
visions the Portuguese fortress of Me- 
lillo on the coast of rr sats?d and an- 
choring for one day before the celebrat- 
ed ruins of Oran, we entered the bay of 
Algiers, and moored the vessel about 
three miles to the eastward of the city, 
where vessels in common do not ride.--- 
Our motive for chusing this position was 
in order to sound the bay as secretly 
as possible. The depth of water might 
be nine fathoms. One of the cables was 
cut under water on the second day of 
our anchorage, I apprehend by the coral 
rocks, near which place the ship was. 
A seaman remarked to me from the poop, 
where he was fishing, that he believed 
the devil in the shape of a serpent had 
cut our cable, and was now along-side as 
Jong as the ship. 1 immediately looked 
over the gangway and perceived four of 
these reptiles sporting in the water: 
they appeared to me about thirty feet 
in length, of a dark brown colour, with 
a slight silvery tinge on the belly, and on 
each side of the head: the head was 
small, and in thickness of body the size 
of a stout man’s thigh, tapering towards 
the tail. I observed them frequently 
roll over, stretched at full le th, and 
when preparing to advance, the head was 
raised and the tail rolled upwards like a 
coach wheel in size nearly to the middle 
of the animal's back; lowering its head, 
which seemed to have been raised as a 
necessary action to preserve its balance 
in folding up the tail, it darted forward 
with ccnsiderable velocity, unfurling it- 
self as it advanced. he sailors vainly 
endeavoured to catch one of them, let- 
ting down shark-hooks with different 
baits. My opinion was, that the mouth 
of the animal, which generally tae 
open when the head was reared, would 
not admit a bait larger than an orange, 


® Captain Hardinge, a man of consider- 
able talent, took views of the city mole and 
batteries whilst the master of the btig 
sounded the bay minutely, under pretence 
of for the lost anchor. I should 

: rd Exmouth acted upon. Capt. 

Jardinge’s plan, as that gentleman remarked 
to me in case of a bombardment the very 
situation occupied by the Queen Charlotte 
‘on that memorable event afterwards taking 
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being quite out of our ideas of propor- 
tion with respect to its body. hey 
never came nearer to the surface than 
six feet, so we found it useless to attempt 
them with a harpoon. The men bathed 
amongst them unmolested, nor did they 
abandon the vicinity of the vessel on the 
occasion, which confirmed me ‘in my 
opinion that, from the size of the mouth, 
they were incapable of being dangerous 
tomen. We saw themevery day dartag 
our stay, untilour removal into the Mole, 
when they left us, or rather we left 
them. An old Greek renegado told me 
they were common in the bay, but he had 
never known any of them being caught. ~ 
Achmet, the admiral’s pilot, then on 
board the any gt ship, destroyed short- 
ly after by Lord Exmouth, said 

were regarded by the fishermen with 
superstitious reverence, who believed if 
they left the bay the fish would also 
leave it. 

They had not, to me; that “ carved” 
appearance noticed by the Americans. 
might have discovered that and several 
other peculiarities of form in them by a 
more narrow scrutiny, but I imagined 
they were only curiosities to myself, and 
scarce worth recording in my journal. I 
did however record them from a practice 
never to omit noticing whatever passed 
under my own observation. I pointed 
them out to Lord Cochrane and the other 
ees Nad and if I recollect aright, his 

rdship said they were not uncommon, 
or words bearing that construction. 
After this statement, “the American 
serpent,” losing its claim to novelty, is 
divested of much of its interest; as it is 
no more wonderful that the serpent of 
the Mediterranean should be seen on 
that coast, than the whale of Greenland 
on the coast of Cornwall. 

Tam, &c. © J.M. Mitrorp. 
Fitzroy Place. 

P.S. The master of an American ves- 
sel arrived at Penobscot asserts his hav- 
ing encountered at sea a serpent full one 
hundred feet long, and in thickness 
greater than a water cask. This for- 
midable animal reared itself several feet 
out of the water, took a look at the ship, 
and quietly glided away. An affidavit is 
said to be preparing for the master 
and crew to establish this extraordinary 
fact. This account is given in Lloyd's 
list, which alone renders it worthy of 
notice. The dimensions of a water cask_ 
are various, barrels. butts, and pun- 
cheons, and those called gang-casks ou 
board of merchant ships commonly contain 
two hundred or more gallons, and are 
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at least three feet in diameter; if the 
latter is meant, “ astonishing” indeed 
must be the size of this animal; if by 
“water cask” is meant the barrel in 
common use, about one foot in diameter, 
more astonishing still must it be in the 
former case, as the aeons fears ae 
have magnified his powers of vision, an 
in the latter it may be accounted for by 
suffering him to have passed a cable 
washed off some ship's deck in a gale of 
wind, which I think not improbable. 
out twelve years ago an American 
tain trading for furs, saw on the shores 
of New Zealand an animal of the serpent 
kind which rose out of the water and 
looked into his main-top; of this fact 
“an affidavit was also prepared but 
ver administered ;* perhaps this may 
w the same animal, and the discoverer 
the same person. I have heard more 
extraordinary things asserted by Ame- 
can captains, whose accounts cannot be 
too cautiously received, but to this I give 
no credit. ‘“ Jonathan” had heard of 
the serpent, and determined to have a 
share in the glory of fixing it as a native 
of “ the Columbian Ocean.” National 
vanity is deemed preferable to truth by 
most American seamen, and the above 
may be set down as a fit companion to 
the Scotch Mermaids which were exhi- 
bited in the western isles, and were ac- 
tually sworn to by several Scotch persons 
and second-sighted old women. I see 
no reason to alter my opinion, that the 
serpent of America and the Mediterra- 
nean are of the same species, and not 
uncommon, though rarely noticed. ‘The 
difference in size will soon be reeonciled, 
and as America is the land of the mar- 
vellous they are entitled to forty or fifty 
feet extra upon such an occasion., I ex- 
pect some other captain, on the strength 
of this great discovery, will import us a 
parody to its honour on the famous na- 
tional song, such as— 
Hail Columbia! favour’d strand! 
Fill’d with snakes by sea and land, 
—— 
ON THE CLERICAL DRESS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE tippet, a part of the clerical 
dress, enjoined by the 74th canon, and 
about which your judicious correspon- 
dent Ecctest® Amicus inquires edicts 
p. 491), was commonly made of silk or 
satin, but sometimes of dark fur, worn 
about the neck and reaching to the 
bosom. This was one of the ecclesias- 
tical habits which the Puritans vilified 

ith the Pa epithets of the 

appings of Antichrist and the rags of 
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the whore of Babylon. In the injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, published in 
the year 1564, when the disputes ran 
high about vestments and ceremonies, 
the nae is expressly mentioned as a 
part of the ordinary dress of the clergy 
to distinguish them from laymen and 
recusants. Bishop Guest, of ester, 
who at that time undertook to answer 
the objections of the Puritans on the 
subject of the habits, defended the use 
of tippets and gowns from the charge of 
being popish, by observing that the 
lawyers wore similar ones without giv~ 
ing any offence to their squeamish 
brethren. 

it is not a little remarkable that the’ 
descendants ef the old nonconformists, 


while they take great pains, both in 


preaching and printing, to set forth the — 


merits of their ancestors as confessors. 
in the cause of religious truth, should 
themselves adopt the very usages which 
those fiery zealots condemned with as 
much bitterness as if they were matters 
that concerned faith or morals. 

The Dissenters at the period alluded to 
carried the spirit of opposition to such a 
pitch as to refuse to enter the churches 
where the habits were worn, or 0 
were used; and when they met the re« 
gular clergy in the streets they reviled 


them with the coarsest epithets, set the — 


Paar mob upon them, and even 
spit in their faces. At presenh aees 
have undergone a wonderful change ; 
but whether for the better or the worse 
I shall not stop to. enquire; while in 
the church irregularity prevails, and 
every man seems to think himself freed 
from canonical obedience to the rubrics 
and his ordinary : the Dissenting teachers 
adopt organs, the clerical ornaments, 
and in some instances the iuursy and 
surplice. A friend of mine lately 

ned to be at a considerable town 

ckinghamshire, where seeing a num- 
ber of he, omerg looking gentlemen im 
black, he thought very naturally that it 


was the episcopal or archidiaconal visita- — 


tion; and he was confirmed in this yo 
nion on going into the parlour of 

inn where he put up, and meeting with 
a dignitary as he took him to be, attend- 
ed by a well-dressed footman, who was 
brushing a handsome silk Lhe and cas- 
sock, which he very carefully folded 
and replaced ina purple bag. My frien 
being a sound chure L 
asked the landlord when the service 
would begin, and why the bell did not 
ring : to which enquiry he was answered, 
that the gentleman in the parlour was. 


hman afterwards: 


: 


— 
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the renowned orator, Dr. C. of London, 
or near it, who was come to preach be- 
fore the Association of Dissenting Mi- 
nisters at the Meeting-house. 

July 4, 1818. N.S. 


MR. EDITOR, : 

‘THE high price of sheep and wool can 
hardly fail to induce speculators to oc- 
cupy more pasturage with the fleecy 
sources of emolument; therefore the 
friends of agriculture ought to extend 
tillage to wastes unfit for flocks ; and as 
many of these tracts are supposed to be 
peoiitiaity liable to frost, allow me, 
through the channel of your useful mis- 
cellany, fw known a sag of 
grain which never is injur. the 

The wild oat 

rings up in certain situations, when 
the sown seeds want sufficient vigour to 
outgrow and starve the spontaneous 
produce This grain is distinguishable 
ry a number of fine hairs round the husk 


" where it joins the stalk, and it ripens a 


month earlier than the earliest cultivated 
oat; drops into the earth; resists the 
most intense cold while exposed all 
winter, and jts blade hails the first 
breath of spring, arriving at maturity 
when all other are quite green. 
In Siberia the oat is a periodical gift of 
nature. Probably, like our wild oat, the 
seeds lodge in the soil till genial warmth 
excites the vegetative principle. I have 
been disappointed by birds picking up 
the seeds sown in rich soils, and there- 
fore have had recourse to flower-pots 
for these and for a few seeds of the 
double-eared barley, the rest having met 
various disasters from domestic fowls, 
birds, and children. Those remaining 
promise a vast return, and i shall here- 
after accurately detail the particulars. I 
ought to add that the wild oat yields 
some meal, though of a coarser quality 
than cultivated grain; and in the year 
1782, when frost destroyed the crop in 
all the Highland districts, many families 
owed their chief sustenance to the wild 
oat. 

The present crop of cultivated grain 
is very promising, and we may hope re- 
cent will urge all ranks to use 
the invaluable blessing with economy. 
May the writer presume to reiterate the 
fervent wish that the surplus ‘be pre- 
served to compensate for future defi- 
ciencies! 


I cannot conclude this letter without 

an expedient by which 

some le saved _ 

of their potatoes ear. ey 
New Montury Mac.—No, 55. 


gathered the roots from alternate ridges 
after a severe frost, and having used 
these unripened potatoes for immediate 
consumption, they spread about thedepth 
of an inch or more of the earth, from 
which they had taken the potatoes, over 
the other ridges which had not ‘been 
disturbed. tThis top dre ing had both 
excluded frost and supplied fresh nu- 
triment for the produce, 'The potatoes 
first gathered were soft and did not keep 
well; but the last ripened thoroughly 
and grew toa size. 

Auchterbluir, June 2. B.G. 
Journat of a Tour in Enctanp in 
1815-16. From MS. Notes of t 
Archdukes Joun and Lewis of A 
TRIA. , 

Continued from p. $99.) 

HAVING received a third series of 
the remarks of these illustrious Travel- 
lers on England from Vienna, we re- 
sume our extracts. : 

The manufactory in which casks are 
made by machinery, which we saw in 
Glasgow, is very remarkable. The pos- , 
sessor of it gets the birch wood from the 
Scotch mountains, and the oak from 
North America. All the wood is cut by 
circular saws, which are put in motion 
by asteam engine. By the first cut the 
wood receives the proper le for the 
pipe staves. We saw wood eight inches 
thick cut ina moment, The workman. 
lays the piece across two iron bars, and 
presses it against a second saw, which 
cuts the block lengthwise into as many 
staves as its thickness allows, In the 
space of one minute, from twelve to four- 
teen staves were cut in our presence, 
from two and a half to five feet in length; 
the sides of the staves are also fashioned 
by saws. ‘Thus prepared, they put 
them into the machine by which they 
are to be bent. Every size of casks has a 
machine of its own. A table bears a 
double bar of iron aealacly bent, ac- 
cording to the curve which the stave is 
to receive; on this table is a contrivance, 
like the cutting-blade of the saw mills, 
upon which the stave is laid; it is 
brought to the saw by a handle: a se- 
cond presses it together: the saw is 
narrow, and the stave, pressed in the di- 
rection of the arc of a circle, receives the 
necessary curvature. “This stave also re- 
ceives from the saw such a bending, 
that by means of the connection be- 
tween the two iron bars and the cutting 
blade, it takes the second form. 

The staves of birch wood are then made 
up into bundles for sale. Those of 

Vor. X, D 


« » othus have a communication, 
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oak wood they make into casks in the 
manufactory itself. For this purpose the 
eo of wood which are to form the 
ead are first put ther, and the 
whole put into the cutting machine, by 
which it is seized and quickly turned 
round in a circle, in the middle of which 
is the machine. By means of a cutting 
iron the rim is cut circularly ; two other 
slanting pieces of iron smooth the rim. 
The workman can at pleasure draw 
these irons farther away or nearer to 
him, and the bottom of the cask is thus 
finished in afew moments. They bore 
holes in these bottoms, that they may be 
fastened together with wooden nails. As 
these casks are designed for rum, the 
ma is extracted by a particular ara 
as. When the staves are placed in 
order, they put the cask into an iron 
cylinder of the same form and size. The 
cask rests on a moveable cross over an 
axis, the cylinder stands perpendicu- 
lar, the staves project a little over its 
edge, and an instrument consisting of 
three stairs Secon is now put on this 
rim; one of the irons makes a cut in 
which the head is to be fastened, the se- 
cond cuts off the top rim, and the third 
lanes it.” When thisis done, the iron 
oops are put round, and the cask is 
finished ese casks form a principal 
export article to the American islands. 
he circular saws and the hoops are 
made in the same penemtectory < the 
former, of stcel bands, from Sheffield, 
» which they cut and file; the hoops are 
of wood, and are bent without the aid 
of fire. The saw-dust and the chips are 
distilled in a great retort, from which 
they obtain vinegar as well as tar. 

We also viewed the great Clyde Ca- 
nal, the navigation of which is of the 
utmost importance to the trade of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry; and also Leeds, Neweas- 
tle, and Hull. It may be said that all the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
their trade with Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and all the north part 
of Germany, derive essential benefit 
from it, as it shortens the distance from 
about eight hundred to one thousand 
miles. ‘This canal is particularly of great 
importance in winter, during the season 
when ships cannot sail round Scotland. 
In that season three ships are employed 
in the canal in breaking up the ice. 

_ The construction of this great work 
was begun inthe year 1768, and finished 
in the year 1790; it reaches the river 
Clyde near Bowlingbay, and both seas 
The Com- 


pany who undertook the construction of 
it by consent of Parliament, is called 
the Society for the Navigation of the 
Forth and Clyde. The expenses amount- 
ed in the year 1799 to 421,5¥54. ster- 
ling; whiclr sum was by an act of Parlia- 
ment recognised as the Company's capi- 
tal. ‘The number of share-holders.is at 
present one hundred and twenty-eight; 
and the income it was said amounted in 
the year 1815 to 50,000/. sterling. The 
canal of Monkland, which belongs to 
another Company, is united with the 
Clyde canal, e Vy ati 
The city of Glasgow becomes more 
extensive and beautiful every day; al-. 
most in every street old houses are seen 
to vanish to make room for beautiful. 
buildings; only last year about four 
hundred new houses were built. The 
many manufactories, the navigation on 
the Clyde and in the canal, theneighbour- . 
hood of the sea,—all these greatly con- 
tribute to enliven the city and its en- 
virons. But the poverty of the le 
seems, however, to be greater in 
other British cities. ‘ 
The defection of the American Colo- 
nies was a severe blow to the trade of 
Glasgow, from which it has, however, 
perfectly recovered, through the new 
sources which have been opened oi 
the West Indian markets, and the 
rape consnee # and these have been 
greatly facilitate the navigation of 
the anal and the Cle $onie > 
In the year 1768, a bridge was built 
over the river Clyde, which -has seven 
piers, built in a curve against the streain, 
in order to break the force of the cur- 
rent. . 
From Glasgow. you may. visit the 
Highlands of Scotland; but the bad sea- 
son, and constant fogs, hindered us from 
taking this journey. The country is 
fine; handsome villas surround the city, 
and onthe north the mountains rise in. 
an amphitheatre. _Ben-lomond, one of 
the highest mountains of Scotland, as 
well as those which surround Lechlo- 
mond, are visible. . 
On the 2d of December, we left Glas- 
gow, and took the road to Edinburgh, - 
only turning a little aside to see th 
Carron Works. The road leads over the 
hills and the Monkland canal. So much 
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‘The dig of ‘the canal was here the 
‘most difficult, on account of the thick 
‘slime, which in some places is fifty feet 
, at the bottom of which loam and 
aré first'met with. The canal was 
obliged to be dug in a turf-ground. 

‘An iron rail-way goes from one coal- 
mine to the canal, and crosses the road. 
‘The country between Edinburgh and 
‘Glasgow, as we were assured, is the 
richest in coals of any in the whole 
‘country. All the hills of the southern 
‘chain of the Pentland range, to the 
Northerly granite and basalt movntain, 


are to be full of coals, and 
would, it is Galculated on these data, be 
enough to supply the consur-ption of 


“Great Britain for a thousand years to 
come. 
~ Where the marsh ends, the water de- 
‘clines to the East, and here the sluices 
begin. “You then reach Falkirk, a little 
town, in which thereis the great coal ma- 
ie for the Carron works. T'wo roads 
dead to it. “The Carron works lie in a 
‘beautiful valley, two miles to the north 
of Falkirk, and the great number of 
the ever-smoking chimneys announces 
‘them already at a distance. Nobody is 
‘admitted without the permission of the 
owners. The building is immensely 
and regularly built along the 
» which is navigable to the canal. 
ore is purchased in the neighbour- 
mines, and two hundred tons are 
every week. The coals are, ac- 
cording to the old custom, piled up in 
ps four feet high, from six to eight 
‘broad, and from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. ‘There are inevery heap 
‘six flues to promote the current of air; 
‘the carbonization is completed in fifty, 
‘sixty, or seventy hours. The coals do 
not lose much of their mass. The raw 
iron is melted in six reverberatory fur- 
naces, and here they make cannon, and 
‘agreat many other articles of the coarsest. 
‘as well as of the finest quality. In the 
six furnaces twenty tons are melted at 
atime, We saw a great variety of 
manufactured goods, from the largest 
eannon and carronades for the royal 
» to the most elegant chimney or- 


q 


a 
oad 


is alsovin this foundry a great 
hine to bore the cannon; the gun is 

‘in a horizontal position; the 
on a carriage, which is ad- 
ywards the cannon; the latter 
yund its axis without advancing. 
chanism is put in motion by a 


hundred-tons melted annually, and two 
thousand labourers are employed. The 
river Carron puts the machines in mo- 
tion, and for the dry season a reservoir of 
thirty acres in extent is keptup. This 
undertaking belongs to a society. Be- 
sides this establishment, Scotland pos- 
sesses many foundries and melting- 
houses, which furnish every year thirty- 
two thousand seven hundred and si: 
tons, the ton at 71. sterling, whic 
amounts to 229,527]. sterling ; and seven 
thousand six hundred and twenty per- 
sons gain their livelihood by this insti- 
tution. Eleven foundries in Glasgow 
alone employ above a thousand persons, 
and the value of their produce is above 
500,0001. sterling. 

We returned Hoth Carron to F 
From this place the road leads along a 
well-cultivated chain of hills covered 
with country seats and parks, to Lin- 
lithgow, a small place consisting of ill- 
built houses’. Here we saw beggars for 
the first time. The country beyond it 
is high and well cultivated. Night 
overtook us eight*miles from Edin- 
burgh, and we were only septa of our 
entrance into the city by the bright illu- 
minationin the streets. 

Eprxsurcu.—On the 3d of Decem- 
ber, being Sunday, we could see nothing 
in the town, and not quite to lose the 
day, we determined on a visit to the 
Castle. There was a thick fog in the 
forenoon, but it afterwards dispersed, 
and permitted us to pay the prospect. 
The King’s Hotel, in which we lived, 
lies in the New Town, in Princes'’- 
street, opposite the Old Town. The 
appearance of it is very singular, as is 
the situation of Edinburgh in general. 
In front of us was a broad street, and 
beyond it a ditch,* which separates the 
New Town from the Old Town. | This 
latter rises upon a hill towards the 
Castle, which lies to the right. An 
earthen mound is made across the ditch, 
about the centre, to form a communica- 
tion between the two towns; to the left 
is a bridge. The Catholic church in 
the New Town is re and newly 
built in the gothic style. The New 
Town is handsome; its straight and 
regular streets, as well as many fine 
buildings, distinguish it advantageously ; 
among the latter, the Register Office is 
built entirely in the Italian style, only it 
is rather di ed by two little towers. 

The Lord Provost and General W— 
met us at half past twelve, and acconte 
“* So do their Imperial Highnesses de- 
nominate the bed of the Nur-loch/ 
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ied us to the Castle, where the 
overnor, and several officers of the 
staff, live; itis also used as barracks, 
arsenal, &c. Here they shew the room 
in which the crown of Scotland was 
formerly preserved. ‘The Lord Provost 
and two other persons have the keys to 
‘thechamber ; which has not been opened 
for many years, for fear of not et 
with every thing which should be foun 
there. It is believed that the crown 
has been taken to Eng lest the 
sight of it should make the Scotch re- 
pent of their union.“ It is supposed 
that their removal took place in the time 
of one of the rebellions in the years 
1715 or 1745; and this supposition 
ems pretty well founded, as since that 
dime no more has been said of it. 

From a terrace, which is equal to the 
‘height of the roof, we enjoyed the 

ramic view of ramps y2 ; and 
lave the singular situation of the city is 
very striking. You have a view over 
the double town united by a bridge. 
The landscape which the eye commands 
is very fruitful, and adorned with gar- 
dens and country seats. You sce to the 
North the harbour: and the town of 
Leith; to the East the hill which bears 
the name of Arthur's Seat, has the 
form of a flattened cone eight hundred 
feet high; on the South and SE. the 
prospect is bounded by the unfruitful 
chain of the Pentland Hills, 

On the 4th we began our visits, ac- 
oaeenel Oy the Lord Provost, at the 
whisky distillery of Messrs Younger and 
Co. a remarkable and very extensive 
manufactory. The motion required in 
it, Femme by a steam engine made 
in Edinburgh itself upon Watt's prin- 
7 ay We saw it at work: it is of 

or sixty horse power. It puts a 
t millin motion, which occupies a 
building of four stories. The same 
steam engine raises the sacksto the roof, 
pale square openings which are 
el by trap doors: two sacks are 
raised together and open the trap doors, 
which close after them; when they 
reach the top they are taken off, and the 
let down agai 


he grain is ground in six or eight 
scuttles, and the malt then conveyed 
with the necessary quantity of water into 
four great coppers: here it is stirred 
round with a mash fork, the handle of 

since found with 

galia of Scotland in the Castle; so that it 
is curious to observe, that even Princes 
“fall into the same vulgay errors with com- 
mon travellers —Ep. : 


, 


which passes through the lid of the 
copper: from these first coppers the 
fluid is conveyed by pipes into two 
others to be boiled, from which it is con- 
ducted by a pipe into another copper. 
In the last pipe there is a kind of sieve, 
which only admits through it the quite 
clear liquid, and the malt is afterwards 
taken out with shovels. Several pumps 
raise the fluid up to the roof of another 
building, which is open on one side, 
where it is received in two large reser- 
voirs, and stirred round with a mash 
fork. For thepurpose of fermentation, 
the fluid is conveyed into great vats, 
one of which isan iron one: these vats 
fill two very large rooms. 

The distillation is made in four large 
retorts, or rather kettles; they are not 
above three or four inches deep, and 
have lids, which afford an easy issue to 
the smoke. ‘The malt which has already 
fermented is put into the two largest ; 
to prevent its burning, it is kept in con- 
stant motion by means of metal chains, 
which are stirred about at the bottom 
of the kettle. 

Each of these retorts contains from 
9 to 10,000 ns. ‘The instrument to 
stir the malt is set in motion, like the 
mills, by the, steam engine. ‘The great- 
est care must be taken that the retort 
does not remain dry a moment, it is 
therefore constantly filled up. A great 
fire is kept up under it. A retort 
which contains 43 gallons, distils in two 
minutes and three quarters, without 
hurting the brandy, which flows in a 
large and rapid stream. The coolers 
are of wood; and stand out of the 
house. The brandy, after being once 
distilled, is raised by pumps, worked by 
men, into two other retorts, where it is 
distilled a second time. The distiller 
furnishes daily 3000 gallons of rectifie 
brandy. Barley Spelt* are the 
species of corn used. ‘The brandy is 

ut into large casks, which are gauged 
by an excise officer, for the levying of 

e duties. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of this distillery, when we 
are told that the duties paid by the pro- 
prietors amount to 600,000/. + sterling 

* ape is not a species of corn, but any 
species of grain split.—Ep. 

¢ The German editor of the Princes’ 
notes, thinks that the 10,000 gallons men- 
tioned as the contents of a retort or copper 
should be 1000; and in the sum that a 
similar addition of a cipher by the tran- 
scriber has caused 300,000]. to be men- 
tioned’ as the duty paid instead of 30,0001. 
which he thinks more likely, = + 
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anum. The uce of this distillery 
eati sep and. The 


them : which work for England, 
here (in Scotland) but small duties ; 

on the other hand they bear all the 
duties: The Scotch distillers 

are disti hed for their skilfulness in 
the rapid boiling and evaporation of the 
ftuid; and they effect this by the use of 
broad and low vessels. In propor- 
tion as the government raises the duty 
on the kettles, they are made of larger 
dimensions, so that more brandy is dis- 
tilled without paying a higher duty. 
This i is the property of two 
brothers, who have employed a very 


capital in it. 
<< the manufactory of Messrs. 


Y¥ and Co. we went to the building 
called Heriot’s Hospital ; which however 
in fact is not an hospital, but an estab- 
lishment for the education of the sons of 


of James the Sixth, by a goldsmith, who 
bequeathed his whole property, amount- 
ing to 23,6251, sterling for the purpose. 
This capital, which then brought in 10 
per cent, increased in twenty years to 
70,5851. and has greatly augmented since 
that time. 


is of considerable extent 


and seventy boys are educated in it; 
t reading, writing, arith- 
who are to 
their studies at the University 
10). a year for four years, and 
those who learn a business receive 30). 
when ‘leave the house. They are 
" the age of seven — of 
ten and remain on the esta- 
biiskment till ead fourteenth year. 
The children look cheerful and healthy ; 
and their are kept clean and in 
good order. 


to this establishment stands 

a one, founded by George Wat- 
the sons of merchants and 

The city contains also two 
establishments of the same kind for girls, 


*s many hospitable and benevolent 
In one of these, patients 


ose cases do not require them to be 
unfel ee reoeee 


Bar Wh Lass 


in which is the 


liesin the Old Town. The -y 
‘too small, they are 


erecting a new one, which will be very 
handsome and extensive, and. for which 
Parliament has granted the annual sum 
of 12,0001. sterling for six years. 

This University was founded in the 
reign of James the Sixth, in the year 
1583. At the beginning, the number of 
professors was small ; but the city magis- 
trates took great pains to procure dis- 
tinguished men, and the flourishing state 
of the University was the happy result 
of their exertions. In the year i789, 
the number of the students amounted 
to 1100; it has since annually increased 
and at the time of our visit it was 1708. 
Doctors Black, Cullen, Blair, and 
Robertson, have done honour to this 
University. At present it has among 
its professors of the mathematics Mr. 
Leslie, celebrated for his fine experi- 
ment on the freezing of water, by 
evaporation in avacuum; Mr. Jameson, 
professor of natural philosophy, is a 
pupil of our celebrated Werner; Mr. 
Hope, professor of chemistry, has always 
between five and six hundred hearers. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, the professor of 
— y, was in the country: we 

eard a great deal in praise of him, and 
also of Mr. Coventry, the professor of 
agriculture. 

A_ house was building for the Acade- 
mical Museum, of which the collections 
are indeed crowded into too small ‘a 
space. There is in this museuma fine 
mammoth’s head, and a remarkable col- 
lection of Scotch birds. ‘The mineralo- 
gical collection is unusually rich, and 
possesses, among other things, a fine 
series. of the volcanic products of 
Vesuvius, presented to the University by 
Professor Thomson. 

The medical lecture room is very 
handsome, and is lighted from above. .In 
an adjoining cabinet there is an uncom- 
monly fine stuffed hippopotamus; it is 
in perfect preservation, and about nine 
feet long: the animal is said to have 
been very young. 

The University Library is a year 
older than the University itself. It was 
founded in 1580 by Clement Little, and 
has been greatly augmented by dona- 
tions. It contains many rare and curious 
articles: among others, the original of 
the marriage- contract between Mary 
Stuart and the Dauphin: | the original 

rotest, signed and sealed by five hundred 
hemian and Moravian noblemen, 
against the Council of Constance, and 
the condemnation of John Huss, in the 
ear 1417. It possesses likewise some 
Oriental MSS. 


| We next went to Holyrood House, 
the ancient palace of the Kings of Scot- 
land. Itis situated on the 
the Old Town, and forms a large square. 
At present it is inhabited by some of 
the nobility, the Marquis of Douglas, 
Lord Dunmore, &. A apes hall, 
adorned with the portraits of the Kings 
of Scotland, is used for the election of 
Peers to serve in Parliament. A par- 
ticular interest is excited by the apart- 
ments formerly inhabited by Queen 
Mary Stuart, in which all the furniture 
= remained unchanged ever since. 
here are two rooms, each with a closet 
adjoini The red damask curtains, 
pa ong wita green fringe, have suf- 
fered by time, and are much damaged: 
the Queen's arm-chair, harpsichord and 
toilet, on the other hand, are in good 
preservation. Next to her room is the 
cabinet in which she was at supper in 
the company of the Countess of Argyle, 
and of Rizzio, when Lord Darnley en- 
tered atthe head of the conspirators, 
and dragged the unhappy favourite into 
the bed-chamber, where he was murder- 
ed. Imthis room they shew atrap-door 
leading to the private staircase, by which 
the murderers entered. On the floor 
the i pointed out some drops of blood, 
ich, as we heard, are fresh painted 
every year. In one ‘of the rooms there 
is a picture of Lord Darnley ; and ina 
closet a glove is preserved, which is said 
to have belonged to him. They also 
shew a small oil painting of the Queen. 
Near the palace there is a chapel in the 
Gothic style, but ina very ruinous state. 
It contains some monuments: a very 
old one of white marble, made in Italy, 
is shewn in the tower, and considered as 
a curiosity, from its having escaped 
destruction in the numerous civil wars. 
We were told ofa singular privilege of 
= ace, in which debtors who cannot 
tisfy their creditors, find an asylum 
dren prombontion b them. 
(To be continaed)) 


A STORY ABOUT NOTHING. 
MR. £DITOR, 

THE great encouragement which self- 
biography has met with of late years, in- 
duces me, though hitherto a stranger to 
your magazine, to solicit the indulgence 

é or two for my strange and 
eventful history. With regard to ances- 
try, that most essential and flatteri 
point in all records of this kind, 1 may 
= without vanity to challenge any 

torian of his own life and times to 


compete with me. It would be an end- 


A Story about Nothing. — 


ast side of » 


less labour to set about» peenartereane Jom 


ages, since even the yOtabepents 
mins, who make a boast of being 
session of indubitable registers of 
respective nations extended to 
of years, are obliged to confess 
family is still more ancient. At an 
period, and indeed as far back as I 
recollect, an ope was made upon” i 
atest part of the paternal oe 
fhe fiat of the supreme lord ; reel 
quence of which a younger oleae: 
mine was put in possession of a: 
tensive domain, which was culti 
colonized for him yr ste 
This you may well su 
prove extremely morti 
indolent temper, nating t on 
ever been of the tive kin P € 
joyment of rest mathe P "y it this 
change in affairs put me to the =a 
having been so long unused to am 
like active life, 1 was unable we 
with-the new colonists, Yigg 
tinual encroachments upon that 
the old estate which remained at parca | 


session. ‘These vexations ; 


hard to be borne, but pois oo 

had the satisfaction to eve that the 
restless beings whom 

my greatest enemies were realy to be 
converted into good friends and even sub- 
jects. Of this an evidence retin 
in their readiness to abide 

in most of their disputes; the co 

of which never failed to be 2 promaneal 
contest till neither party knew the oeca- 
sion of the quarrel. My influes 

thus established soon spread and 
paramount in the most important of hu- 


man concerns, ‘To such a degree 
this carried at last, that the 

me an object of their idolatry, under 
various denominations acu ig to ¢ 


ingenuity of those who had the ¢ 

to profit by the general credulity. | 

most splendid edifices were 

my honour, and altars smoked —_ 
tims at early morn and dewy eve, to 
propitiate my favour. Nay” 

sages who afiected to treat me with con- — 
tempt, who boasted of superior. 

made it their business to‘instruct mer 
in the principles of philosophy, were so 
much my debtors for the greatest part — 
of their boasted wisdom, as to accuse — 
one another of downright ° nce, « 

in plain terms with being my most inti 
mate acquaintance. It is not a li 
markable that while these men’ 


down fora maxim that ex nihilo 
fit, they Aries 
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favourite position by ascribing to an ideal 
point, having sinh form nor. dimen- 
ions, and. consequently no existence out 

mind, the generation of all lines 
by which superficies are measured, and 
all solids in which substantial matter is 


In like manoer, when these 


profound calculators wanted to discover, 


some unknown quantities in the com- 
plexity of Deters. they were under the 
necessity of calling me to their assistance, 
by substituting an imeginery sign. with 
which they were enabled to work, as 
with a real power, whose talismanic 
alone could unfold satisfacto- 

rily the recondite mystery. ‘Thus it a 
$ that the most certain of all the 
sciences depends materially upon my aid, 
and that without it the most operose in- 
vestigations could not be effected. But 
if this be true in regard to the doctrine 
and practice of mathematical analysis, it 
is no less so in dialectics and metaphy- 
sies.. In this airy region, indeed, 1 may 
be said to reign without a rival, for 
though there have never been wanting 
ractory spirits to contest, my legiti- 
macy, none of them ever ventured to 
call in. question. my actual existence, 
ing aware that in doing this they 
wi destroy all title to the castles 
which they have presumed to erect with- 
in my dominions. Like the feudal lords 
these founders of systems became ex- 
r arbitrary, and to say the truth 
wers have been ae less violent 
the dignity and principles o: 
ioe chiefs against all. who 
ned to think for themselves. At 


Di ‘this intellectual strife was 
% d-to the most extravagant. pitch, 
ersities waged war against each 

other trith the most infuriate animosity, 
Wc) ‘asthe Thomists or the Scot- 
_ ists, the Nominalists or the Realists ob- 
voting in these learned societies, 
enever these subtile disputants were 
pressed to explain their meaning 

y. invented i dialects, by, which 

cans my authority became more con- 

ved, and was more widely extended, 

‘ conflicting parties could not 
prehend each other's jargon, this was 


rpreted into a proof that they who 
pined the most barbarous phraseology 
d the advantage in argument, and that 
knowledge of their opponents 
ated to nothing. As the world is 
disposed to be duped by hard 
, which either have no fixed signi- 

ation, or are of so flexible a deserip- 
tion as to be,easily converted to oppo- 
site pur it cannot be wondered that 
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the quirks and quibbles, or to speak 
more technically, the quidlibets and quod- 


_libetsof the schools, should have obtained 


currency and passed down from the dark 
ages to an enlightened era, as itis called, 
with the stamp of truth. Thus for in- 
stance the word srscr, upon which my 
sagacious disputants of old were wont to 
ring endless changes, still holds its sta- 
tion in the philosophical vocabulary, sur 
rounded with numerous adjuncts, though 
the principle remains as undefined and 
inexplicable as it. was in the days of 
Duns Scotus, or the still more profound. 
Raimund Lully.’ According to one of 
the ablest and most exact of modern 
reasoners, ‘space is not a substance,” 
and yet the same learned. philosopher. 
immediately afterwards gravely enters 
into an enumeration of all the sensible 
and operative qualities of thisnon-entity, 
which is precisely the same sort of con- 
tradiction as that implied in the cele- 
brated question of the schools: “ whe- 
ther accidents may subsist without a 
subject 7” 

Ofa like kind, and to an eqnal purport, 
are the terms Volition and Necessity 
made use of in respect to those actions 
that depend upon the determination of 
the human mind. That such actions 
are necessary per se, is readily allowed 
by all disputants, but whether the will 
of man is at liberty to perform them or 
not, of its own pleasure, is the knott 
pant which, after all the contentions it 

as occasioned, remains undecided. To 
such apitch, however, has the spirit of 
disputation been carried on this and 
other kindred subjects, that the angry 
combatants have not scrupled to charge 
each other with heresy, licentiousness, 
and even atheism, though neither side 
could explain their own doctrine with- 
out making use of the language and prin- 
ciples of their opponents. The rage for 
hypothesis in things which are_inexpli- 
cable rarely fails to seize men of lively 
fancy when they once approach my ter- 
ritory, where, if they chance to settle for 
any time, the disorder becomes incura- 
ble, and the-persons so afflicted with it 
presume to set up as world-makers, and 
reformers of all the irregularities which, 
in their estimation, deform the present 
state of the moral and physical system. 
The earth, according to one philosopher, 
is nothing more than a spent comet, 
which, alien haere a Boer: an idle va- 

it 


for man i came steady at 
and an vie ly member of the pla- 
netary family. Another theorist of a 
more fertile genius has improved upon 
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this idea by knocking off a piece of the 
sun, with his philsophical hammer, and 
sending it through infinite space till the 
centrifugal force being exhausted, and 
the ignited mass pretty well cooled, it 
took a rotatory motion, and in the course 
of time became a very comfortable dwell- 
ing for innumerable animals that have 
been hatched by the heat, like the eggs 
ef the crocodile in the mud of the Nile, 
or those of the ostrich in the sands of 
the Desert. Whence originated the 
of all vegetation and the — of ani- 
mated nature would appear to be a ques- 
tion very hard to solve; but your sturdy 
theorist is not to be daunted by difficulties 
. whichimpede the progress of more patient 
_enquirers. He can take the universe to 
pieces and put it together again with as 
much ease and accuracy as the artist 
does a chronometer. Rut this is not all, 
for having once framed his scheme, it 
becomes an infallible rule by which the 
most intricate and perplexing problems 
may be easily solved. As — of this, 
Is ee Ape 9 < ee with 
a passage an e tened enquirer 
the present day, who has siboginend 
a complete, and, to me at least, a very 
satisfactory definition of vitality. These 
are his words :— 

“Could the human eye be rendered 
sufficiently microscopic to pry distinctly 
pest minutest me nn aeons les wd 

i organization, » deri 
from the more evolved . structure, war- 
rants the conclusion, that every organ 
would be found essentially different in 
the disposition, form, number, and pro- 
portion of its radical and constituent 
ge ; hence it is fair to infer that 
the vital power manifested by the pro- 
perty of excitabili of the na- 
ture and quality of such diversity, and 
coommeneesiy it is allowable to aflirm, 
that excitability of the brain is mo- 
dified by the peculiar structure of that 
organ; the same may be said of all the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, likewise 
of the muscular, nervous, vascular, cuti- 
cular, cellular, m 


embranous, > amonet 
ous, and ossific ments of animal 


matter.’—“ But,” eo pee | a — 
perspicuous poets t, “although the 
Leeperetsprion exdthebopreossdlagtove 
ar varies, as effects ng from 
different causes, yet similarity in general 
principle and design, joins and associates 
every variety in a species of indivisible 
union, for the pi of constituting 
and preserving the integrity of the 

tem, and maintaining the vital and salu- 
tary relations of its various organs; hence 
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similar general laws, modified by di- 


‘versity of structure, govern and con- 


solidate the animal frame, as a compound 
whole.” 

- According to this mode of account- 
ing for the varieties of animated forms 
that exist on the globe, it appears 
that every individual being lay wrapped 
up in its atomic state till the plastic 
agency of excitability came with vital 
power to hatch it into activity. But 
should any one unluckily demand a 
precise definition of this principle | of 
excitability, the answer I much fear will 

be, NOTHING. 
: [Ss 

NEW SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 
Mf. EDITOR, 5 

ee « D—t,’* has 
styled the new school system “ that of 
Lancaster and Bell.” 'This association 
of names is extremely erroneous; for 
the new System of Education, or that of 
Madras, was invented by Dr. Bell only. 
That venerable character, anxiously en- 
gaged, far from his native shores, in super- 
intending an Orphan Asylum, first, and 
alone, discovered, and reduced to practice 
per eee by which ‘a school teaches 
itself." From 1789 to 1796, Dr. Bell 
experienced at Madras, the utility of 
that power of the mind, there originally 
exerted. An accountof his novel experi- 
ment, extracted from the records of the 
Institution, and corroborated by the 
ighest existing authorities in Inia, was 
Ee lished soon after the arrival of the 
. in London, in the year 1797. In 
this publication was first developed the 
— of the new system, and from 
mce its name and its qualities, 
It was not until 1801, after Mr. Watts, 
in London, and Dr. Briggs, in Kendal, 
had adopted the system solely from Dr. 
Bell's little book, that Mr. J. Lancaster 
opened his school in the Borough. In 
1803, Mr. Lancaster published, not a 
new experiment in education, not anew 
of the human mind for the at- 
quisition and communication of know- 
ledge, but what he modestly terms 
“Improvements in Education,” and with- 
out announcing any claim to originality 
of principle, or detailing ‘any regular 
code of scholastic administration in con- 
formity to a new principle, he rests con- 
tented, with his exposure of what he 
calls dunce schools, and drunken 
schoolmasters,” and recommending a 
scheme of rewards and punishments for 
children. What he assumed afterwards, 
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and how he conducted him- 
self is not to the met rar It is 
clear he had ing to do with the in- 
vention of the Madras, or new system of 
Senses foreventhe practices — he 
oe need upon it being 
founded in fywovence of its true 
spirit, and of the nature of learning, 
and of children, tended rather to e 
of useful ends, than to 
its suecess. It is highly im- 
therefore, and unjust to call the 
of education, indefinitely 
oy “emangnend and a or in the 
we r corr mdent to say ;— 
“ The nt paeaboriten of Sinclaer 
and Bell — re — rma 4 of 
uaproving sc 8, Dy renderin. 
them incapable of supporting Veapeotubie 
schoolmasters.” 


In 1811 The National Society for 
the Education of the r in the 
of the established church was 

and in 1817 it was incor- 
Thissociety resolved to adopt 
= into their schools, and Dr. 

y requested to act as superin- 
without .receiving any iow. 
neration, the Institution immediately 
commenced its labours. Having inves- 
tigated the state of education amongst 
the poor, determined as the best 
Means to restore virtue and content- 
ment, erect and enlarge schools for 
pe ca training of poor children ; 
of infants were found desti- 

tute, uncultivated and irreligious, and 
wereschools on the old plan, 
they were totally inefficient to afford in- 


i 


tema who were in need of 
it. of families were found, 
who, with the greatest diffi- 


ittance, were 


meanly clothed, should be taught to read. 
These were the objects of the society : 
and Schools were not built, until they 
were, too truly, found necessary. If the 
establishment ofa school, in a populous 

has the _— of de- 
’ respectable men of their sub- 
sistence, eens 20 that those 
schoolmasters so long continue in 
‘ and not adopt that method of 
f g, which, by drawing the children 
“own schools, proves its ex- 
cellence. For let it not be thought that 


education are 


a their children’s 
Emit: ond i they cake 


‘them from other seminaries and app! 
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conductors of the former. Parents who 
cannot pay for their children’s schooling 
enjoy the benefits of the same instruction 
ee. I really do not perceive 

ow the new system can render old 
schools incapable of improvement, unless, 
by exhibiting its matchless superiority, 
instead of emulation it produces despair ; 
nor how it renders them unable to sup- 
port respectable masters, unless those 
masters possess other qualities of a less 
commendable nature. As to the petty 
nurseries of filth and vice, those night 
schools, and winter meetings, their an- 
nihilation would be highly conducive to 
the preservation of morals. Yet 
after all, if masters of new schools, and 
private respeetable teachers were to do 
their duty, they would have no reason 
to complain. It is not the capaciousness 
of the new school-rooms, nor the novelty 
of the plan, nor the distress of nts, 
but the want of arrangement, the defi- 
ciency of Loh phn the comparative un- 
happiness of the old schools, which 
render them incapable of supporting re- 
spectable masters. If those masters can- 
not in old ‘schools, for which they have 
so much attachment, procure, in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, a sufficient main- 
tenance, it is to be feared they would 
not be more successful in retaining their 
scholars even on the new plan. With 
respect to masters of the national schools, 
though there are many who are com- 
paratively illiterate, and of no’ strength 
of mind, yet I am far from yielding that 
they, in general, are inferior either in 
moral conduct, or acquirements, to those 
who have been accustomed to teach the 
children of the poor. Many of them are 
far superior in ability, activity, and 
integrity. But your correspondent ob- 
serves that, 

“ Under theplausible pretext of teach- 
ing all, all are reduced to the same state 
of ignorance.” Having explained the 
sort of children it was the primary ob- 
ject of the National Society gratuitously 
to instruct, and feeling how compara- 
tively restricted the adoption of the sys- 
tem is in schools for the higher orders, 
I understand “teaching adi,” to mean 
all the children of those parents who are 
of themselves unable to give them a 
proper education. By <‘a pretext of 
teaching,” your correspondent must 
mean a profession, an appearance of 
teaching, but in reality no teaching. 
This profession of teaching may again 
be resolved into the communication of 
knowledge considered abstractedly ; and 
the erection of schools, appointment of 

Vor. X. LE 
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masters and exercise of children. Now, 
if there have been no schools erected, no 
children trained, no instruction commu- 
nicated, then it is proper to call vain 
rofessions---‘ a plausible pretext.”, But 
the National Society only, for I speak 
not of those societies who have. pot 
adopted the pure system of Dr. Bell, has 
officially announced, that there are now 
reported as directly united to the society 
andinstructed in conformity toits princi- 
ples, one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
children. he education those children 
receive is- not pretended to be. either 
classical or mathematica], and therefore 
if those branches of instruction be ex- 
cluded in the profession as well asin the 
performance, it is not just to denominate 
the exertions of the pious and loyal, 
“a plausible pretext.” They do perform 
what they profess. Their great, object 
is ‘“education in the principles of the 
established church ;” and the. principles 
of that. church are taught. In con- 
nection with that object there are many 
points which have engaged. the anxious 
attention of the visitors; with reading, 
writing, religious knowledge, and arith- 
metic, the habits of industry, activity, 
subordination, regularity, cleanliness, 
and value. of time, are most carefully 
instilled. ‘These effects on the children 
and their parents are most gratifying : 
real poyerty and meanness of situation, 
though once in rags and squalidness, and 
ignorance and wickedness, may, by the 
method pursued in those schools, be con- 
verted into cleanliness, order, neatness, 
sobriety, obedience, decorum. This is 
learning consummated. A_ little. ob- 
servation on the children of the lowest 
order, in the streets and at home, may 
frequently discover the effect. of the 
Madras discipline. The principle is in- 
visible, in the mind, but it. has evident 
demonstration in the conduct.. Enjoy- 
ing a pedestrian excursion, a few days 
ago, through, the wild and mountainous 
tracts of North Wales, I could not but 
lament the general deficieney of edu- 
cation. Walking early in the morning 
however from Caernarvon to Bangor 1 
_ was much pleased with the behaviour of 
some children on the road. About a 
mile further, { was still more delighted, 
when I read over the door of a neat cot- 
tage, ‘National School,” to which 
these children were repairing. Another 
instance of the improvement making in 
the state and disposition of the children 
may be mentioned ; one evening I found 
myself at the juncture of two roads, 
without having any idea which L should 
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take ; no house was near, but I heard 
voices; I waited; a group of boys and 
girls, with dinner baskets under their 
arms, approached; I had little hopes: 
that they would understand me, as~ I 
had frequently before been disappointed. . 


“Which is my road, said I to the first, : 


to M—?" “That way,” said he, pointin 
to the right. 1 was proceeding in his 
direction , «« Wheredo you want to go?” 
suddenly cried-a round faced, chubby: 
cheeked boy from the crowd. * To 
M—"” [ again replied, pleased with the. 
lively bluntness of the lad. That's 4 
nearest way (pointing straight for- 
ward) through Bro iiton.” I recol- 
lected the name, and by this lucky in- 
stance of acuteness my whole route was 
decided. These children were co’ 
from a national school ; they were clean, 
neat, cheerful, and happy; and, what 
is so seldom the case, could speak a 
little English. These instances deserve 
no more notice than as tending to shew 
the superiority of children, who are in 
the way of being instructed above those 
who, though there may be respectable 
masters in the parish, with few scholars, 
are suffered to wander in negligence 
and unlawfulness, without conduct, and 
without knowledge. T’oexamine, in suc 
acountry as Wales, the interior’ 
national school, if tolerably «governed, 
as I had the pleasure of seeing some, 
and then to.compare the scene with the 
rude, half civilized beings, who are under 
no regular discipline, would indeed be 
asufficient answer to the charge of —— 
“a plausible pretext of teaching.” — 
“ the state of ignorance” here expressed 
mean an absence of all classical and ma- 
thematical knowledge,I concede that they 
are not taught in national schools :* not 
because the ‘system is, in any respect, 
disqualified to teach them; but they are 
omitted ina poor man’s education, ‘on 
account of their comparative — 
cability to the common purposes of life. 
What the National Society professes te 
teach, “is taught, and taught in such a 
way as was never taught before,” not 
reducing all to ignorance, but advancing 
all to useful knowledge.) aan 
The next assertion is one of more 
importance, and by the generality «and 
latitude of expression more indeter- 
minate in its application—* The vicious 


* Many superior schools, both public 


and private, have adopted the ; 
system, the Charter House, the Newark 
free grammar - school, Glergy Orphan 


school, &c, &e« 
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and the idle are put on the same level 
with the honest and industrious.” The 
whole strength of the passage lies in that 
indefinite phrase, “ put ona level.” It 
clearly contains a charge incompatible 
with justice, and prudence, and common 
sense. But what is that charge? If it 
be meant that a good boy is placed in 
the same class with a bad one, it may be 
just. This, however, can be no more 
nsible in national schools, than 
in any other. There always will be 
different characters in every school, and 
they must of necessity be, as to place, 
near one another. But does it mean that 
the treatment of both ¥ the same? wo} 
comparing the general arrangements 
the new sa eiivechools, the probable 
vesult may be gained. The classes of the 
“tld schools, 1 would speak of those for 
the lower orders, om contain more 
-than two or three scholars each, all upon 
an equalityas to rank. They are com- 
‘panions in-study, and generally in play— 
imbibing the same principles, and nursing 
the same‘habits.. Now, if one of those 
be anidle boy, is there not danger that 
he» will delay his companion? If he be 
-addicted to lying, will he not corrupt 
chim? . If he be otherwise vicious is there 
pore ‘that his partner will be 
If. they are both idle and 
owicked, as there is no immediate and in- 
separable connection between them and 
“the master, what an encouragement to 
licentiousness does it afford! As boys, 
-when there are few of them, are more 
inti ly acquainted one with another, 
‘is not more evil likely, if there are bad 
characters among them, to be produced, 
than where from the numbers and 
fluctuation of a large school a continual 
and variety of school-fellows 
_is taking ? Here, in the old school, 
the and the bad are “put om the 
~same level” with regard to classification, 
and treatment, and station, and oppor- 
tunity. of instruction. Consider now 
_ the arrangement of the new school. 1st, 
into classes of thirty or forty children: 
, 2d, over each class an assistant teacher, 
- who tends the order, regularity, 
and viour of his class: vd, the 
teacher emerge his ween is 
responsible for its discipline im- 
provement: 4th, ushers of different parts 
_ of the school inspecting the conduct and 
the diligence of the teachers : 
the master and superintendent. 
there is a regular ation of 
_ office, and a regular connection between 
» every individual; for in almost every 
exercise each class is again divided into 
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tutors and pupils. The tutor becomes 
answerable for his pupils’ progress and 
behaviour to the assistant, he to the 
teacher, the teacher to the uslier, the 
usher to the master, and he to the super- 
intendent. Need I say fewer faults, 
fewer crimes, less idleness, less insubor- 
dination, and more of every excellence 
must be 2 nee this plan, ‘parti- 

wat Pi n the mode of communicating 
knowledge is so accordant. Constant 
employment prevents, at least“while in 
school, a wicked boy corrupting his 
companions. The numbers in school 
prevent close combinations, the yigilance 
of every officer ensures diligence. In 


‘each elass, and in each division of the 


school are distinctions of rank. The 
head of @ classis a place of honour, an in- 
ferior pee astation of dishondur. All 
is justice: even a vicious boy, when he 


the reward of his diligence, by being re- 
moved to the place his abilities and ex- 
ertions havé procured. But he retains 
it no longer than his good conduct 
prevails. Should any signs of idleness 
or ‘unsteadiness appear, he is instantly 
reminded, loses his place of honour, and 
is vigilantly watched.— But “ by a 
more daring and successful attempt atle- 
rey Ss does’ your correspondent mean 
that the religious principles of the chil- 
dren, who attend national schools, are 
all reduced to a particular standard? If 
80, a8 no religious tenéts are, I under- 
stand, exclusively taught in those schools 
which style themselves Lancasterian, it 
shews the impropriety of D—t uniting, 
so indiscriminately, the names “ Of Lan- 
caster and Bell,” who differ so materially 
in their principles and actions. And it 
also contradicts his sécond assertion ; 
for if no system has ever been 80 suc- 
cessful in levelling, that is, in inculeating 
the principles of the established church, 
how are the conductors of those schools 
guilty of “a plausible pretext of 
teaching? Firstit is said, the system 
“ reduces all to a state of ignorance,” 
then, if I have rightly understood the 
term, it is more successful than any ever 
was, in preserving uniformity of faith 
and worship. It is, undoubtedly true, 
that in national schools, both good chil- 
dren and bad are allowed the opportunity 
of gaining religious instruction, and that 
no other tenets than those of the 
established church are taught. 1 deem 
it a great excellence that we should have 
it in our power to preserve pure and un- 
polluted, the doctrines, and at the same 
time, retain the rising congregations of 
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our: church in infant uniformity. All 
nts know what principles are taught 

in our schools ; though no parent is 
asked, what faith, feos ilectrine he pro- 
fesses, it is always understood that the 
child, by partaking of the benefits, 
should 1 conform to the appointed 
rules of the institution. In this there 
is no illiberality. All are admitted on 
voluntary ication, without ques- 
tions as to their belief. I wish this to be 
more generally known; for when the 
issenters establish a school they raise 
a flame about liberality of opinion and 
religious freedom, and boast of their 
educating children of all religious deno- 
minations without teaching the peculia- 
rities of sects; at the same time imply- 
ing, if not expressing, the tyranny and 


bigotry of the church of England schools, 
which, say they, receive none, educate 


none, but those of its own. profession. 
That all are taught her ge is 
true; but that are of her commu- 
nion is false. If applicants yield to the 
economy of the school, to whatever 
church or faith they belong, they are ad- 
mitted. ‘T'wo-thirds of the children are 
frequently Dissenters. 

ir I have misunderstood the asser- 
tions of D—t, and have reasoned on 
false constructions, I beg that he will 
state more plainly what his objections to 
the new system are; and then my an- 

-swers may be more intelligible. I de- 
sire not yd any idle controversy. 
If D—t will tell me, and I earnestly re- 
phew he will, how the operations of the 

ational Society deprive respectable 
masters of their subsistence; how its 
exertions by a plausible pretext of teach- 
ing all reduce all to the same state of 
ignorance ; how-in-the-new school the 
honest and industrious are put on the 
same level with the idle and vicious, then 
shall I have reason to think ‘his charges 
are the result of observation or examina- 
tion, or experience, and not what those 
assertions at present appear, the gene- 
ral and indeterminate censures of a pre- 
judiced mind. 

With mg thanks for- your kind at- 
tention to the subject of education, I 
remain, Mr. Editor, sincerely yours, 

June 23, 1818. Puivacarnos. 


A SONG FROM THE GAELIC. 

THE bard who composed the song of 
which the following is a defective trans- 
lation, was a musician, hunter, fisher, 
and boatman, highly gifted by nature in 
person and mind; but in his fortieth 
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ee he lost. his sight by the small pox 


ae 


is wife died of the same distemper,and. 


the following year our a 
young woman who ied to him the 
visual faculty by unremitting, tender at~ 
tentions. He met with her in a parish 
he never had. visited, till as an itinerant 
musician he travelled thither. The me~ 
lody of her voice, and the sprightly man- 
ners and good sense of her conversation 
charmed him, and she was-fascinated by 
his poesy and his bag-pipe.. She pr 
ferred him to junior irers, 

her tocher in cattle, sheep, and goats was. 
so ample that the bard-settled at home 
upon a_ croft allotted for the laird’s — 


married 


- 


His first wife had no children, _ 


piper. 
The next brought him ason, and he be+ — 
moaned, in many pathetic lays, the cala- 
mity which deprived him of the j 
beholding the boy. He often: 
hands over the child's face, and pro- 
nounced he would be very beautiful; nor 
was the augury erroneous. He was © 
about five years old, when having led his_ 
father to a wooded hillock, near a small 
river, he laid himself down and. fel 
asleep. The father sat ruminating»on 
past times, till tears overflowed his 
names —: ee in his own 
thoughts, he did not perceive a neigh 
bour until spoken to by him, The bard 
reproached this intruder for coming 
upon him like the slow creeping deer 
stalker, and the intruder apologised, by 
assuring him, he had no intention of ap- 
proaching as a spy; but he lind lost his 
only pair of shoes, and had nearly lost 
his life at sea. He came to relate his 
adventure, and to intreat the bard — 
clothe it with the ever-enduri 
of song. This man maintained a 
family by fishing with a small boat, and 
by brewing whiskey, which he rag 
to other districts in his little bark. 
was the most daring seaman on: the 
coast, passing from the main land to the 
Isles, with no help but his son, a lad not 
fourteen years old; though they must 
sometimes sail or row very near: the 
vortex of Corryvekan. This late vo 
was interrupted by ae at 

ora 


is 


a 
tance a ship which he took fe . 
cutter. He hastily put in to shakes 


habited islet, and landed his of 
whiskey. In this precipitate work he 
neglected to fasten his boat secu 

she ip from the stones where 
had tied the rope, and in desperation he 
threw off his cloaths and swam after 
her. A violent gale» arose, and he 
would have been drowned: but for the 
presence of mind of his son, who had 


~~ 
a 


eT ee TES Se ee 


— 


which ony ine yh ans ea 
had 


been 
his father’s dwelling. 
been fed with grains from his 


to him, as he was wont, to intimate that 
awaited him. He 

the spot. The boy mounte 
rode through the billows till the horse 
must betake himself to swimming, The 


‘ go 
-safety—but the shoes were washed 


awa’ a flowing tide. 
, Thus: ithe cighiless bard :—The 
sweet of summer comes w. 


on morning gales; while, resting upon 
scunagieaee the sightless bard retraces 
days of other times, gone by, never to 
Then. his eyes were fountains 
He could rejoice in the 
or gaze on many tinted 
spirit of song kindled.in 
Now he rises in darkness 
heathy couch. The bright 
y is to him a moo 
even the lovely face of his 
a stranger to his view. More sad 
all—manhood wrapped in gloom, 
like the dark fogs of cheerless winter, 
- sinks in showers of grief. The tears he 
hoped to shed unknown to all have been 
observed by a fearless rider of the waves. 
‘comes as the slow creeping stalker of 
deer, and, the welling tide. of 
woe is no longer poured out in deep se- 
cresy. But; he came not .as the base 
of hidden cares; he came to.tell his 
ietdedgars. He intreats the record 
of denthless, song, and a glorious sun 
strikes his light through the soul of the 
bard. Rider of the waves! thou couldst 
‘the prow—thou couldst defy the 
: peaee-<thon ——— ane 
tumbling, foaming, howli orryvekan, 
and. the blasts of the hills—the 
hurried leaping of the heart; the wild 
bitterness of despair, when death, in the 
ghastliest form, assailed th Ae 


‘ stifling breath—these and 
St haliow roarings of contending cur- 
hast overcome—but itis not 
ven to describe aby ssighty strug- 
umph over 


; 
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often for the ranger of rustling woods, or the 
father’s small brewery. .The lad called bo 


unding traverser of the hills—the 


patient fisher of gliding waters, or 


through the heaving sea—all, all borrow . 
their fame from the bard, without him 
they are remembered no more. 
bold rider of the waves pinnges 
to the briny waste, to snatch his bark 
from the pointed rocks, and from the 
overwhelming billowy gulf. Icy chill- 
ness rushes over his manly frame, but 
the heat of a dauntless spirit glows in 
every vein. Round and round he 
swims, and tries to ascend to the float- 
ing habitation of safety. He repeats 
and repeats on all sides the daring strife 
against a sweeping tide, that bears away _ 
the last hope of escape from a# grave 
among the caverns of the deep. Hail to 
the youth of the ready thought! it shall 
be his to conquer in the hour of peril. 
This voice invites the neighing steed ; 
the steed well broke to cross from shore 
to shore, by the efforts of his own 
sinewy limbs. Steed of the high heart! 
green be thy pasture.on the plain. Full 
thy manger beneath the sheltering 
roof; and may the daughters of beauty 
caress thee and, say, Thou hast gained 
the prize of swimmers—thou hast saved 
the husband and the father in the mo- 
ment of extremity—thou. hast granted 
his dearest wish to the son of sons; and 
when mirth and jollity sparkle at the 
pees feast, the joy of clans, or the 
riendly cup refreshes the stranger— 
we drink to the rider of the deep, to the 
son of sons, and to the mighty steed. G, 


— 
MORAL, DEFICIENCY OF METHODISM, 
MR. EDITOR, 

We are much disposed to assume cre- 
dit to ourselyes as a nation for the 
numerous institutions which prevail in 
this land, having the moral and religious 
improvement of the lower classes for 
their direct object. I have sometimes 
indeed heard graye divines in the midst 
of their lamentations over the prevalence 
of immorality, derive consolation from 
the reflection that though our enor- 
mities may be of a portentous magni- 
tude, the public charities which abound 
and the zeal of religious societies are of 
a nature to cover a multitude of sins. 
Far be it from me to undervalue any 
thing which contributes to the glory of 
my country, yet when I look around 
and see that crimes and wretchedness 
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instead of being lessened, have of late 
years become more abundant ; my mind 
cannot but feel an emotion of surprise 
at the indications of a tainted system 
where such extraordinary pretensions 
are set up to virtue and piety. The 
‘multiplication of convictions, and the 
reports that have been made upon the 
depravity of the lower orders of the 
community, are as little to the credit of 
the religious associations upon which 
we pride ourselves, as to the legislative 
assembly to whose united wisdom and ex- 
ertions the people are ever eager_to turn 
in all cases of difficulty. Yet in spite of 
penal laws on the one hand, and of bene- 
volent establishments on the other, the 
population continues to be vitiated in a 
most alarming degree, and one genera- 
tion only leaves a worse behind it, with 
the prospect of another still more de- 
pravedto follow. Thisis no exaggerated 
sketch, for the records at the Old Bailey, 
and the walls of oar prisons and peni- 
tentiary houses, to say nothing of the 
streets at large, bear dreadful evidence 
to the fact. Now were this a nation 
just emerging from barbarism, © or 
escaped from the fiery ordeal of a revo- 
lution, much allowance might be made 
for the awfulanomaly. But when it is 
considered that for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years, England has 
enjoyed the benefit of a restored con- 
stitution, and that for full a century past 
liberty has spread its wings over all her 
borders, may it not well excite wonder 
to behold a mass of licentiousness bid- 
ding defiance to all moral application 
and legal enactments? A field ot enquiry 
here presents itself which calls for the 
most diligent aud scrutinizing examina- 
tion; and that not.so much into the 
ramifications of an evil which seems to 
have gained a fixed root in oursoil, as to 
the inadequacy of the various means em- 
ployed foritseradicationor correction. It 
requiresnoextraordinary skill in political 
science to perceive that defective laws 
and inefficient. institutions, serve but to 
strengthen and render more injurious 
what they were designed to remove or 
prevent. The inquiry therefore should 
be directed to the state of our penal 
code and the inoperative efforts of those 
instruments which have received public 
encouragement under a persuasion that 
they were calculated to improve the 
manners and principles of the people. 
Much has been done inthe investigation 
of particular sources of moral corruption, 
and some Lee no doubt has been ac- 
complished ; but after all, this is scarcely 
any thing better than lopping off a few 
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mischief. Visionary — are con-— 
tinually obtruded upon public attention — 
by men ambitious of fame, or a 
adventurers seeking employment ;. 
experience shews that all such. 
are only productive of private advantage, 
and that after imposing upon the ere- 
dulous for a short time, they end im 
smoke, or leave the state of the | 
politic worse than it was before these 
empirical experiments were made to bet- 
ter its condition, la 
The public encouragement of new 
projects in whatever concerns the morals 
of the people has a natural tend to 
weaken the influence of old es 
ments, and to beget a spirit of disobe- 
dience where it did not previously 


exist. Considering, therefore, how 
fashionable the rage for novelty has 
become in matters where it would have 


been better to have “sought for the old 
paths of experience and to have walked 
therein; may we not without offence 
demand of the zealous promoters of in- 
novation what are the fruits of the 
velighens changes that have already taken 
ace? he 

Methodism, for instance, has now sab- 

sisted, and been in active exercise forthe 
space of four score years, a time surely 
of sufficient length to have warranted the 
expectation of an abundant harvest. 
But can it be said that after the multi- 
plication of meetings, the accumulation 
a immense ee for 
oreign missions, and the passing of new 
yeoteaieg statutes in hein ieboady these 
sectaries have contributed in any per 
ceptible degree to the improvement of 
the morals of the people? It will be no 
satisfactory answer to say ‘that many 
sinners have been turned from darkness 
to light, and that the face of things has 
undergone a great alteration in this or 
that village, through the instrumentality 
of the licensed itinerant teachers. » Ail 
this may be very true, and yet the 
flattering changes upon which such ex- 
pectations were formed, may have been 
as evanescent asthe mist of the morn- 
ing, which is absorbed by the solar heat 
and leaves no trace of fructification 
behind. 

Within half the period that Methodism 
has occupied in our history, the face of 
the Roman empire in the east and west 
was materially affected by the progress 
of Christianity, and that too in 
midst of the severest. trials which 
hand of tyranny could inflict upon the 
preachers of the gospel and those who 
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confessed it. Yet in this enlightened 
country where toleration protects every 
religious denomination, an immense 
engine has been in exercise for more 
than'two generations, under the direc- 
tion of no ordinary hands, and avowed- 
ly employed in reforming the people 
without having wrought an effeet cor- 
respondent to its professions and 
means. On the contrary while every 
village has its meeting-house, a universal 
outery is heard upon the vitiation of 
manners and the increase of crimes. 
This question, therefore, forces itself 
upon the mind, whence is it that under 
such circumstances and with so vast an 
influence methodism has not succeeded 
im an equal. ion in depopulating 
gaols, as in founding and filling conven- 
ticles? . 

July 11, 1818. Joun Oaxcey. 

— 
GALLERY OF SIR FRANCIS BOURGEOIS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN reply to your correspondeat who 
enquires for some particulars respecting 
the picture gallery founded at 


wich 
College, I send you the following brief 
information. sir Francis Bourgeois, a 
Swiss by birth, who had long resided in 
this country, = uired —- fortune 
andereputation by his profession as an 
historical painter, became desirous of 


securing his valuable collection of pictures 
for the benefit of the art. With this 
view he made an offer of the same to 
the British Museum, the trustees of 
which threw such obstacles in his way as 
induced him to transfer his proposal to 
other quarters. Strange to say he met 
with a cold reception also from the heads 
of other institutions in the metropolis 
on which he tendered his collection to 
College of Godegit _ — of the 
College of God's gift at Dulwich by whom 
it was accepted, and whose bui is 
now enriched by this bequest in addition 
to the pi of Mr. William Cart- 
wright formerly given to the same 
society. Sir Francis, besides his dona- 
tion of paintings, gave 10,0001, to keep 
them in preservation, 2000]. for the 
prem 9 of the gallery, and legacies of 
, each to the principal and chaplain 
of the college.* ' G.S, 


* Mr. Evelyn, in his Diary says,“ Sept. 2, 
T went to see vich Colledge, bein 
pps ile ayes 2 fmos 


OBSERVATIONS ON A LETTER TO LORD 
BYRON. 


sir, ’ 

EXALTED genius, like exalted vir- 
tue, however duly it may be honoured 
by those who are capable either of ap- 
preciating its worth, or emulating its ex- 
ample, is, nevertheless proportionably ex- 

to the bitterest of envy and 
traction. It occupies an elevated situ- 
ation in the world, but 

——* To be the mark where wrong 

Aims with her poisoned arrows ;” 
and whilst it is an object of ‘admiration 
to such as have sense to discern, and li- 
berality enough to allow its merits, eli- 
cits also the hatred and malevolence of 
those who, destitute of virtue, and bar- 
ren in See shee sully the 
purity of the spring theyare not per- 
ritted to Glasto pa4 led to tier 
these observations, from the perusal of 
a letter in Blackwood’s magazine of 
last month to Lord Byron, in which 
pi writer puts forth as er poet 

malignit inst that noble x 
as ever iagooed the annals of the press. 
Indeed f should scarcely _ thought 
it necessary to notice so vile a superfe- 
tation of “envy, hatred, and Lae se 
bleness,” had it not occurred to me, that 
bry such eo suffered to pass 
with i ity, their author might pos- 
sibly delnde imself into a belief, that 
his» extravagant: and’ unmanly insinua- 
tions had been received, and: in’ some 
measure tolerated/by the public. 

It should then appear from the poeti- 
cal ‘notices to correspondents,” which 
Mr. Blackwood has prefixedto what he 
is pleased to term his “peerless ‘maga- 
zine,” that he has in his employ certain 
furbishers of falsehood for his pages, 
who amuse themselves by doing into /et- 
ters—if we may be allowed the term— 
the characters of individuals justly en- 
titled to the highest consideration and 
respect, and infusing into these composi- 
tions as much personality and abuse as 
they may deem necessary, either to 
round their periods with becoming ef- 
fect, or produce what may be mistaken 
for originality of thought) and’ ener- 
gy of style. The traducer® towards 
whom’ these’ observations are parti- 
cularly directed, has ‘undertaken to 
supply this publication ‘with what, in 
the cant phrase of the day,wis de- 
nominated ‘‘sauce piqnante,’ and un- 
der the occasional signatures of: « Tdole- 
clastes,” «* Presbyter Anglicanus,’&c, 
to calumniate all the authors of the-day, 
whose writings shall have obtained for 
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them a sufficient degree of popularity to 
render a disquisition on their demerits 
a sg? ae of general ope Truly 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, and if 
we may judge from the “ notice-mon- 
ger's” rhymes of last month, he has ra- 
ther overdone his part. ' 
“Theletters to the Reverend Sydney Smith, 
Froieens Playfair, Hazlitt, and Tom 
oore, 
Have all Idoloclastes’ nerve and pith— 
We never read more bitter things 
fore.” &c. 5 
* * * * ; 

« We have received Philemon’s sharp epistle 
To Mister Wilson, author of “ the Isle 
Of Palms,” which calls that poet's lyre a 

whistle, 
_ And ope! him up throughout in monstrous 


' Philemon makes a great display of bristle 
And seems to breathe the very soul of 
bile.” 


It seems, therefore, from these ex- 
tracts, that a batch of letters has been 
received “* breathing the very soul of bile,” 

inst five gentlemen, who, however 
objectionable _ their political principles, 
must be allowed to occupy a ie igh 
situation in this Augustan age of litera- 
ture; but the bard of Lalla Rookh—a 
production which will be read withdelight 
as long as the language in which it is 
written shall exist —the translator of 
Anacreon, “the poet of all circles, and 
the idol of his own,” is to be carped at, 
his intentions misrepresented, and_ his 
character traduced, and all this because, 
in the first place, his splendid f eatie 
procured for him a degree o ic fa- 
vour which renders every thing said of 
him of more than common interest to 
the world; and in the next to gratify 
the di appetites of some few crea- 
tures of idleness and dissipation, who, too 
feeble to contest with genius, are grati- 
fied only by the dark and malignant 
whisperings of its enemies. I have 
been led im ptibly into this slight 
tribute of saieiration for Mr. Moore, 
being well assured that no opinion 
of mine can raise him higher in public 
estimation than he at present Stands; 
but there is an individual from whom, 
by the vilest and most unjustifiable ca- 
lumnies, the tide of popular applause has 
been in some measure turned: one who 


has been elevated by fame to the loftiest 
pinnacle of her but to render him 
the more liable to the shafts of envy and 


© See Notiges to Blackwood's Magazine 
for June. 


Observations on a Letter to Lord Byron. 
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malignity. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve that this “man of many sorrows” 
is Lord Byron. Foiled in their impotent 
attacks ‘upon his ic’ reputation, his 
enemies would blacken and deform 
him in his character and conduct as a 
man. Well and truly has he said: 
“From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy =~ 
Have 1 not seen what human things 
could do? ’ 


From the loud roar of foaming calamny” 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew. 
» The Janus glance of whosé significant 
Learning ‘to lie with silence, would seem 
true, 
And without utterance save the shrug or 


sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless 
obloquy.” 
Lord Byron has had to defend himself, 
not so much “ from the arrow that flieth 
at noon day,” as “from the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness.” e “ has 
been the mark , 
For blight and desolation compassed round 
With hatred and contention ;” 
but bursting through the crnde defor- 
mity of hisenemies with redoubled splen- 
dour on each assault, he has driven them 
toa state of roaring idiotey, which oc- 
casionally finds vent in that description 
of general invective and execration.on 
which I now beg leave to offer some 
remarks. f : 
The “Letter to the author of Beppo” 

is ushered in by an affected ‘ Note to 
the Editor, wherein the writer kindly 
expresses his concern, that all the critics 
who have ever commented y Lord 
Byron's poetry should “have been led 
away by a (pardonable) enthusiasm in 
favor of his genius, to award to him a 
greater degree of fame as a poet than 
agreed with the notions which he (Pres- 
byter Anglicanus) had long formed 
of the talents and character of that illus- 
trious bard.” He goes on to state that 
Lord Byron has no where so fully de- 
veloped the ‘“baseness of his principles” 
as yon “ Venetian Story,” and: that 
& d ed his genius by a series 
of cool nia in ridible of the fide- 
lity of English wives,’ and after besmear- 
ing the editor of the «Edinburgh Re- 
view” with beget eo: 004 
qualified critic finishes his ‘ Note” ani 
introduces his “ Letter.” 

gent limits py samy 2p me ri Final 
such quotations from the 0 
as would exhibit the falsehood. of tie 
sertion inits fullest light; yet surely the 


enough, if what has been 

Pronounced by ai/ who-have seen it as 
am ingenious and lively. satire on the 
vices of an Italian metropolis, should 
turn out to be a series of cool sarcasms 
cor the fidelity of English wives! 
mark the inconsistency of this 
Sneaking malignant: he takes occasion 


frequently in the course of his letter to 
abuse Lord Byron for the deep and me- 
lancholy tone of his writings, calls him 
“ the most lugubrious of mortals,” affects 
to “disbelieve that he had ever any real 
cause for sorrow,” and states that “he 
pe a ae the house top, and 
ealled upon the world to admire his son 

of ion, and join in its doleful 
ehorus,”—and after having expressed 


critics of the day, ‘“ with 
as little serious _ i fot —Sphoallg 
except that of being a livel 
pla satire” — he amédiately 
breaks - into the most furious and 
insane invectives against him, and de- 
a he should have thrown 
him the harp of the mighty, which, 
When he dashed his fingers over the 
strings, faded as was the harmony, and 
the execution, were still made for 
their listening, who had loved the solemn 
music of the departed! What rational 
readers will be enabled to comprehend of 
such as this I know not, but 
their risible- faculties will doubtless be 
when they are told that this 
scritictakes the Devil in one 
a syron inthe other, and after 
ec tiows 16 columns of 
's Edinburgh magazine, 
made various comparisons between 
hem, in which the “Prince of Dark- 
bess always the advantage of his 
he settles the point by de- 
to be his conviction that Satan 
is by far the noblest character of the 
two; for that our poet “has all the ma- 
ofa demon without the gene- 
of the superior fiend!” 
the opinions of all critics who have 
oken favourably of Lord Byron's 
“Presbyter Anglicantis” has 


of the 


ce a) 


” &c. so that out 
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of the thousands of all nations, who have 
descanted upon his Lordship’s poetry, 
this person would fain delude himself 
into a belief, that he alone has exhibited 
the slightest perception, either in appre- 
ciating its merits, or exhibiting its de- 
fects. He would endeavour to persuade 
the public that the opinions of such 
men as Moore, Gifford, Rogers, Scott, 
Southey, Campbell, &c. sink into com- 
parative nothingness’ as soon as he 
puts forth his sentiments upon the point 
in question. Yet these, the most illus- 
trious names of which this age can boast, 
have all and each expressed the most ex- 
alted eulogiums on the bard who, ac- 
cording to the statement made by this 
pettyfogging traducer, “has, with wan- 
ton hypocrisy, tortured ‘their’ feelings, 
and, with cool contemptuousness, insult- 
‘ their’ principles.” The noblest 
poets and critics of the age have admitted 
to their most intimate friendship and 
association the man “who is the enemy 
of his species, and whose poetry need not 
to have been different from what it is, 
although he had lived and died in’ the 
midst of a generation of heartless and 
unbeliéving demons.” They have shewn 
themselves proud in_publicly testifying 
their esteem for the Being “whose he- 
roism is lunacy, whose philosophy is 
folly, whose virtue is a cheat, and whose 
religion is a bubble !’—Yet such are the 
conclusions which must be drawn, if 
any credit is to be attached to the asser- 
tions of this base vituperator of genius. 
He further states that it is not his pur: 
pose to describe, or attempt to describe, 
wherein Lord Byron differs from other 
great poets who have preceded him, 
“but when he expresses an opinion 
which he acknowledges to be different 
from that of the world at large, it is in- 
cumbent on him to offer something like 
a valid téstimony ; ‘some proof in ‘sup- 
port ofthat opinion, unless, as in the 
resent instance,” he is conscious of hay- 
ing offered to the public, a tissue of 
glaring and indefensible falsehoods. 

I should not have condescended to 
honour, with this particular notice, a 
production, so entirely, divested of all 
manly sentiment and liberality, as the 
“letter to the author of Beppo,” had 
Tnot felt it my duty to express my de- 
cided reprehension that a petty scribbler 
should continue to pour forth the vile and 
paltry’ ebullitions of his malice, merely 
because he imagines that his insignifi- 
cance will secure him from the chastise- 
ment to which he is sogastly aes. 


Vor. X, F 


POLLS FOR LONDON. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE following statement of Polls on 
the Election of Members of Parliament 
for the City of London daring the pre- 
sent reign may not be altogether unac- 
ceptable at this time. 


1761 Sir Robert Ladbroke . 4306 
Rt. Hon. Thos. Harley - 3983 
William Beckford,esq. « 3663 
Sir Richard Glyn . . . 3285 
Sir Samuel Fludyer . $193 

1768 Rt. Hon. Thos. Harley 3729 
Sir Robert Ladbroke 3678 
William Beckford, esq. - 3402 
Barlow Trecothick, esq 2957 
Sir Richard Glyn. + 2823 
John Paterson,esq. « - 1269 
John Wilkes, esq. . . . . 1247 

1770 On thedeceaseof William Beck- 

ford, esq. Richard Oliver, esq. 
was elected. 

1774 John Sawbridge, esq. $456 
George Hayley,esq. . . - 3390 
Richard Oliver,esq. . . . 3354 
Frederick Bull, esq. . . . 3096 
William Baker, esq. 2802 
Brass Crosby, esq fudns U9 
John Roberts,esq. . . - 1898 

1780 George Hayley,esq. . . . 4062 
John Kirkman,esq. . . < 3804 
Frederick Bull,esq. . - - 3150 
Nathaniel Newnham, esq. 3036 
John Sawbridge, esq. . . 2957 

. Richard Clark,esq. . . . 1771 
John Kirkman, esq. died at Margate 


the day the Poll closed (15 Sep.) but the 
Sheriffs returned his name in the Inden- 
ture with the three other members, and 
on the 28th November following John 
Sawbridge, esq. was unanimously elected 
in his room. 
1781 George Hayley, esq. died the 30th 
» August; the Candidates were 
the Lord Mayor (Sir Watkin 
Lewes,) and Richard Clark, esq. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor -2685 


Richard Clark, esq. 2387 
1784 Brook Watson, esq. «4789 
Sir WatkinLewes . ... . 4554 
Nathaniel Newnham,esq. . 4479 
John Sawbridge,esq. . . . 2823 
Richard Atkinson, esq. 2816 
Samuel Smith, esq. 287 


Rt. Hon. William Pitt sg Oe 

Upon this a scrutiny took place and 

the numbers were finally declared as 
follows: 


Brook Watson,esq. . . . 4776 
Sir Watkin Lewes. . . « 4541 
Nathaniel Newnham,esq. . 4467 
John Sawbridge, esq. . >. 2812 
Richard Atkinson, esq. 2803 
Samuel Smith, esq. .. 286 
Rt, Hon. William Pitt . 56 
1790 William Curtis, esq. 4346 
Brook Watson, esq. 4161 


Polls for London. 


4 Watkin Lewes. . . . 3747 
ohn Sawbridge, esq... . . 3586 
Nathaniel Nowak; esq. . 2582 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor(Wm. 
Pickett) 2780 0E% 1064 


February 23, 1793. Brook Watson, 
pe: being appointed Commissary, vaca- 
ted hisseat, and on the 6th of March 
following, John William Anderson, esq. 
was elected in his room on the shew of 
hands, the other candidate, Nathaniel 
Newnham, esq, not demanding a Poll. 

John Sawbridge, esq. died 2ist Febru- 
ary 1795. , : 

arch 8. Election commenced and 
closed on the 5tl:, Mr. Combe declining 


on that <M 
William Lushington, esq. . 2334 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 1560 
1796. William Lushington, esq. 4379 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor(Wm. 
Corgi)’. . a ean eee 
Harvey Christian Combe,esq. 3865 
John Wm. Anderson, esq. 3170 
William Pickett, esq. . . 2795 
Sir Watkin Lewes. . . . 2354 
1802 Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 3377 
Charles Price, esq... |. 3236 
William Curtis,esq. . . . 2989 
Sir John Wm. Anderson, bart. 2387 
Benjamin Travers, esq. . . 1871 
Sir Watkin Lewes. . . . 6 
William Lushington, esq. — I 
1806 Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor re 
(James Shaw) . . . . 2976 
Sir Charles Price, bart. . . 2254 
Sir William Curtis, bart. 2205 
John Atkins,esq, . . - 315 
John Peter Hankey, esq. . . 168 
1807 Sir Charles Price, bart. . . S115 
Sir William Curtis, bart. . 3059 
James Shaw,esq. . . . . 2863 


Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 2583 

John Peter Hankey, esq. . . 226 

Mr. Hankey died the "shetaaba the 
Flection commenced: the first day’s Poll 
was as follows; . "> 


Sir Charles Price . . ae bial 
Sir William Curtis . . 167 
Jobn Peter Hankey,esq. . . Tt 
James Shaw,esqg. . . - - 1 


Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 124 
1812 Harvey Christian Gombe, esq. 5125 


Sir William Curtis, bart. . . 4580 
Sir James Shaw, bart. . . 4082 
John Atkins, esq. . . . . 9645 
Robert Waithman, esq. - 2622 


2374 


Matthew Wood,esq. . . ._ 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (C.S. 
Hunter) was a Candidate, but d ned 
before the commencement of the Poll, 
notwithstanding which 8 voted for him. 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. re- 
signed, and on the 10th June, 1817, the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (Matt. Wood) 
was elected upon a shew of hands iv 
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* room, there being no other Candi- 
tee. y 
1818 Matthew Wood,esq. . . . 5700 


Thomas Wilson, esq. - 4829 
Robert Waithman, esq. .« 4603 
John Thomas Thorp, esq. . 4385 
Sir William Curtis, bart. + 4224 


P John Atkins, esq. . . . . 1688 
dame Alderman Atkins declined on the 


A ater number of Livery than was 
ever re known have polled at this 


Election, being very nearly 8000. The 
exact number stated is 7978. 
A CITIZEN. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EPIDEMIC IN BENGAL. 
MR. EDITOR, 

A medical friend of mine, just returned 
from the East Indies, yesterday put into my 
hands a pamphlet lately published at Cal- 
cutta by Dr. Tytler, giving*an account 
of the fatal Epidemic disease, which 
: the von of Jessore in Bengal. 

quote you the wing passage to shew 
what beneficial influence may be expected 
from the spread of the gospel truths among 
the Hindoos. The passage will speak volumes 
on the utility of missionary labours in that 
quarter of the globe. In my next, I shall 

you a curious translation of one of the 
1of the Sama Veda by Rammohun 
Roy, a Hindoo of extraordinary character 
talents, who has lately renounced the 
Indian superstition, acknowledges but one 
God—has translated this chapter from the 
Veda og agp is on his way to this 
country, to ly the doctrines of the 
Christian Religion. ~ 1 am, &c. 
ry i James JOHNSON. 
4f es-street, Hanover-square, 
July 15th, 1818. 
“To miti this fervour, and soothe 


the feeli the people, by removing the 
Bee ar Bsction, a Ein which having 
arisen now cape prevailed, the 

, in were 

by touching 


, | endeavoured to convince 
he contagion was pre- 
sent, for if such were the truth, the pal 
had frequently seen the sick, and my 
, who was hourly in contact with the 
cases, must have been infected. 
of this kind was however at- 
no effect, and such as visited at 


= house appeared with camphor in their 


and smelling bottles in their hands, 
ing their thoreugh conviction of 


expectation of sudden dissolu- 
ose, who from the dignity of their 
ere poyelare, cod might 

inds of th ) might 

u ave tretind’’ the alarm, 
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- on earth, was, with astrological 
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were among the first to encourage and 
spread the terror, and by their own example 
contributed much towards: its continuance 
and effect. Truth, neglected and despised 
wisdom 
sought for in the skies! and the beautiful 
constellation of the Galary, shining in 
splendid majesty every eventing over Jessore, 
was most ungenerously accused of shower- 
ing down pestilence and destruction upon 
the portion of the lower world immediately 
beneath its influence. Some indirect sus- 
picions moreoverexisted that Jupiter, beam- 
mg gloriously from the heart of that malig- 
nant demon the Scorpion, might not alto- 
be without connection with his sister 
friends of the milky-way. One sapient person 
famed above others for superior sagacity 
and discernment, with infinite labour and 
difficulty accomplished the wonderful dis- 
covery of there happening to be this year 
five Saturdays in the re oe month of 
August. The importance of this fact, upon 
being promulgated, and its authority con- 
firmed by the printed records of the Alma- 
nack in the Calcutta directory, was imme- 
diately acknowledged ; for this being a day 
dedicated to Sani, whose malignant potency 
has long been acknowledged in Jndia, and 
the number Five deing the express pro- 
perty of the destructive Siva, a mystical 
combination was hence, with unspeakable 
etration detected, whose infallibility and 
eful influence it would have amounted 

to sacrilege to question. 

Artifice and knavery did not hesitate to 
take their usual advantage of credulity and 
popular perplexity. A_ religious devotee 
who had been unsuccessful in a legal con- 
test respecting land, publicly announced 
that the prevalence of the distemper was the 
wrath of heaven manifested in his cause, 
and would in consequence continue till his 
asserted property was restored. - This im- 
postor was seized, and after being confined 
dismissed from the town. In the night of 
the 29th a commotion, which might, but 
for timely precautions, have been productive 
of serious mischief, occurred in the villages 
near the station. A number of Jadoos, or 
magicians, were reported to have quitted 
Morelly,, with a human head in their pos- 
session, which they were to be directed by 
the presence of supernatural signs to leave 
in a certain and to them unknown bustee or 
village. The people on all sides were ready 
by force to arrest the progress of these 
nocturnal visitors; for the prophecy fore- 
told, that wherever the head fell, the 
destroying angel terminating her sanguinary 
career would rest, and the demon of death 
thus satisfied refrain from further devasta- 
tion in this part of the country.” * 


* A singular scene was witnessed that 
night by the judge and myself. While 
walking along the road, endeavouring to 
allay the agitation and quiet the apprehen- 
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MINUTLE LITERARLE. 


OBSERVATIONS, ANECDOTES, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE- 


“Iva poh ot dmodnras. 


| KING JAMES THE FIRST. 

Notwithstanding the praises which 
were lavished upon this British Solomon 
as his flatterers called him, it a ve 
that the booksellers were far from being 
fond of ne ing in his works, ‘The 
learned. 'T oie in a letter to 
Mr., . afterwards. Archbishop, Usher 
(written August 22, 1611) says, “I have 
sent you the King’s book in Latin against 
Vorstius, yet scant dry from the press : 
which Mr. Norton, who hath the matter 
wholly in his own hands, swore to me, 
he would not print, unless he might have 
money to printit.” 

LORD BACON. 

This great man, of whom the world is 
yet to seek for a good memoir, submitted 
the manuscript of his Novum Organum 
to the perusal of his cousin Sir Thomas 
Bodley, who in returning it, gave him 
this advice: ‘One kind of boldness 
doth draw on another. insomuch, that 
methinks I should offend not to signify, 
that before the transcript of your book 
be fitted for the press, it will be requi- 
site for you to cast a censor’s eye upon 
the stile and elocution, which in the 
frame of your periods, and in divers words 
and phrases, will hardly go for current, 
if the copy brought to me be just the 
same that you would publish.” 

WOTTON AND GRAY. 

Sir Henry Wotton whose history has 
been so well related by honest Izaack 
Walton, spent the close of his very busy 
life in Eton College, when he entered 
into deacon’s orders, and he became pro- 
vost. The year before his death he said 
onreturning to the College from an ex- 
cursion to Winchester: ‘‘ How useful was 
—_— + ‘ 
sions of the people, we perceived a faint 
light issuing we a thick clump of bamboo, 
Attracted by this circumstance, we proceeded 
to the spot, and found a hut the interior of 
which, that was illuminated, contained five 
images of'Hindoo gods, and one of them 
has since been ascertained to be Steetillah, 
or the formidable and celebrated Colat 
Beebee. \n_ front of the idols thatadorned 
this den of superstition, a female child 
apparently about 9 years of age, lay upon 
the ground—she was evidently stupified with 
intoxicating drugs, and in this manner pre- 

to return responses to such questions 
‘as those ‘initiated into the mysteries should 
think proper to propose. 


thatadvice of aholy monk, who persuaded 
his friend to perform his custo’ devo- 
tions in a constant place, because in that 
place, we usually meet with those very 
thoughts which us at our last 
being there: and “added Sir Henry” 
I find it this far experimentally true, 
that my now eps in that school, and 
seeing that very place where I sat when 
I was a boy, occasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth which 
then possessed me; sweet thoughts in- 
deed, that Sos my growing years 
numerous pleasures without mixtures of 
cares; and these to be enjoyed when 
time (which I therefore thought slow 
po had changed my youth into man- 
ood; but age and experience have 
taught me, that these were but empty 
hopes; for L have always found it true as 
my Saviour did foretel, sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. Nevertheless I 
saw there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and questionless pos- 
sessed with the same thoughts that then 
possessed me. ‘Thus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their lives, 
recreations, hopes, fears and death.” 

Let the whole of this beautiful senti- 
ment be compared with Gray's Ode on a 
distant prospect of Eton College, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader will not 
at once see the original germ of that 
pathetic composition. : 

Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 

Ah fields belov’din vain, 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul, they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

‘To breathe a second spring. 

But it is in the description of the 
sportive joys of the youthful train that 
the sage instructs the poet. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy led 

Less pleasing when possest; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast; ” 
Their’s buxom health of rosy hue, . 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn, 
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Alas, of their doom, 

The victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to day: 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train! 
Ahshew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murderous band, 

Ah! tell them they are men. 

SHAKESPEARE AND SPENSER. 

All the critics upon our immortal 
dramatist have dwelt with rapture upon 
his creative genius in bodying the ofi- 

ring of his imagination, or in other 

ords giving powers to airy nothings 
2 “a ‘ed. to the character aad 
= which he had occasion. Among 

108 pee by far the most extraor- 

is Caliban, the monstrous pro- 

of a demon and a witch, in- 


eriting all the qualities of each parent, 
and to the most hideous outward 


form a diabolical malignity and acute- 
e B with simplicity and orance. Yet 


uncouth representation loses the 
of originality when the reader 
the picture with the person- 
ation of lust in the Faery Queen: 
was to weet, a wild and savage man 
was no man, but only like in shape, 
in stature, higher by a span, 
” with hair, that could awhape 
heart, and his wide mouth did 


it teeth like to a tusked boar, 
For he all on rapineand on rape, 
Of men and beasts,and fed on fleshly gore, 
Thesign whereof yet stain’d his lips afore. 


His nether lip was not like man nor beast, 
pati a ‘wile deny poke, down hgnging 


Enphich dee wont the relics of his feust, 
And cruel spoil, which he had spar’d to 


~¥ 


npt at grateful feeling, by the fol- 
ery natural expressions : 


M THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
: HT ACTS OF 8ANNE, C. 19; 
mt, c. 53; 41 cro. m1, c. 
iu, c. 116. 
se of Commons lo be 
5 June 1818. 
ndation for a claim 
y, to the gra- 
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I prithee let me bring thee where crabs grow, 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig 
nuts 

Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee 
how 

To snare the nimble marmozet. [I'll bring 


thee 

To clust’ring filberds ; and sometimes I'll 
get thee 

Young shamois from the rock. 


On turning to the third book of the 
Faery Queen, we meet with this descrip- 
tion ofan Incubus, or at least the son of 
a witch, and his awkward courtship of a 

oung damsel in distress who had put 

erself under the beldam’s protection. 
Oft from the forest wildings he did brin 
Whose sides empurpled were with smiling 


> 
And oft young birds, which he had taught 
to sing, 
His mistress’ praises, sweetly caroled ; 
Garlands of flowers, sometimes for her fair 
head 


He fine one dight ; sometimes the squirrel 
wile 

He brought to her in bands, as conquered 

To he her thrall— 


In pointing out these coincidences of 
apparent imitation, it is not intended to 
cast the slightest reflection upon the 
genius of the mighty master of the 
human heart, whose original powers of 
conception and magical influence over 
the passions must ever command the 
admiration of mankind, even should the 
language in which he wrote ever cease 
to be aliving tongue. 


MILTON AND THOMSON. , 


In the year 1738 the patriotic book- 
seller Andrew Millar printed a new 
edition of Milton’s Areopagitica with an 
admirable preface written in a style of 
animation equal to the unanswerable 
performance which it recommends. The 
author of this preface was James Thom- 
son, the poet, and any publisher, who 
should undertake to reprint the book at 
this time would render an acceptable ser- 
vice to the public. 


PARLIAMENTARY KEPORT. 


tuitous delivery of new publications, is 
to be found in adeed of the year 1610, 
by which the Company of Stationers of 
London, at the request of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, engages to deliver a copy of 
every book printed in the Company (not 
having been before printed) to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. This however seems 
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to be confined to the publications of the 
Company in its corporate capacity, and 
onan in no case extend to those which 
might proceed from individuals uncon- 
nected with it. 

Soon after the Restoration in the 
year 1662, was passed the “Act for 
Pesan igen in printing seditious, 
treasonable, and unlicensed books and 
pamphlets, and for regulating of printing 
and printing presses; by which, for 
the first time, it was enacted, that every 
printer should reserve three copies of 
the best and largest. paper of every book 
new. printed, or reprinted by him with 
additions, and shall, before any public 
vending of the said book, bring them to 
the Master of the Company of Station- 
ers, and deliver them to him; one 
whereof shall be delivered to the keeper 
of his Majesty's Library, and the other 
two to be sent to the Vice Chancellor of 
the two Universities respectively, to the 
use of the public libraries of the said 
Universities. ‘This Act was originally 
introduced for two years, but was con- 
tinued by two Acts of the same Parlia- 
ment till 1679, when it expired.* 

It was, however, revived in the 1st 

ear of James II, and finally expired 
in 1695.. 

It has been stated by Mr. Gaisford, 
one of the curators of the Bodleian 
Library, ‘that there are several books 
entered in its register, as sent from the 
Stationers’ Company subsequent to the 
expiration of that Act;” but it is pro- 
bable that this delivery was by no means 
general, as there are no traces of it at 
Stationers’ Hall, and as Hearne, in the 
preface to the “Reliquie Bodleiane,” 
printed in 1703, presses for benefactions 
to that library as jarly desirable, 
“since the Act of Parliament for sondi 
copies of books, printed by the London 
booksellers, is expired, and there are 
divers wanting for several years past.” 

During this period, the claim of 
authors and publishers to the perpetual 
Copyright of their publications, rested 
upon what was afterwards determined 
to have been the common law, by a 
majority of nine to three of the judges 
on the cases of Millar and Taylor in 
1769, and Donaldsonand Becket in 1774. 
Large estates had been vested in Copy- 


* Upon reference to the continuing Act 
of 17. Ch. Il. c. 4, the clauses respecting 
the delivery of the three copies appear to 
be. perpetual, yet it should seem that they 
were not so considered, not being adverted 
to in the Act of Anne. 


Report of the Committee on the Copyright Acts. 
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ights; these Copyrights had been as- 
sig ed from tae to eed had been the 


subject of family settlements, and in some 
instances larger prices had been given 
for the purchase of them (relasion boneay 
had to the comparative value of meney) 
than at any time subsequent to the Act 
of the 8th of Queen Anne.* By this 
Act, which in the last of these two cases, 
has since been determined to have de- 
stroyed the former perpetual Copyright, 
and to have substituted one for a more 
limited period, but pia by _addi- 
tional penalties on those who should in- 
fringe it, it is directed, that nine copies 
of each book that shall be printed or 
published, or reprinted and published 
with additions, shall, by the printer, be 
delivered to the warchouse-keeper of the 
Company of Stationers, before such pub- 
lication made, for the use of the Royal 
Library, the libraries of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the libraries 
of the four Universities of Scotland, the 
library of Sion College in London, and 
the library belonging to the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh. 

From the passing of this Act until 
the decision of the cases of Beckford and 
Hood in 1798, and of the University of 
Cambridge and Bryer, in 1813, it was 
univeranlly understood, that neither the 
protection of copyright, nor the obliga- 
tion to deliver the eleven copies attached 
to the publication of any book, unless it 
was registered at Stationer’s Hall, an 
act which was considered as purely 
optional and unnecessary, where it was 
intended to abandon the claim for Copy- 
right; and in conformity to this con- 
struction, the Act of 41 Geo. ILI. ex- 
pressly entitled the libraries of Trinity 
College, and the King’s Inn, Dublin, to 
copies of such books only as should be 
entered at Statjoners’ Hall.t 

In Beckford versus Hood, the Court 
of King’s Bench decided, that the omis- 
sion of the entry only prevented a prose- 
cution for the penalties inflicted by the 
statutes, but it did not in any degree im- 
pede the recovery of a satisfaction for 
the violation of the copyright. The 
same Court further determined, in the 
case of the University of Cambridge 


*Birch, in his Life of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, states, that his widow, after his death in 
1695, sold the Copyright of his unpublished 
sermons for 2,500 guineas. 

+The whole number of entries during the 
70 years, from 1710 to 1780, does not equal 
that which has taken place in the last four 
years. See Appendix No. 1. 
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against Bryer in 1812, that the eleven 


jes were equally claimable by the 
public libraries, where books had not 


en entered at Stationers’ Hall as where 


ne bi 
burthen of the delivery, which 
by the latter decision was for the first 
time established to be obligatory upon 
publishers, produced in the following 
ear a great variety of petitions to the 
ouse of Commons for redress, which 
were referred to a Committee, whose 
jo. ool will be found in the A pendix * 
in 1814 the last Act on this subject 
was. ed, which directed the indis- 
eriminate delivery of one large paper 
“of every book which should be pub- 
ki (at the time of its being entered 
at Stationers’ Hall) to the British 
Museum, but limited the claim of the 
other ten libraries to such books as they 
should demand in writing within twelve 
months after publication; and directed 
that a copy of the list of books entered 
at ioners’ Hall should be transmitted 
to the librarians once in three months, 
if not required oftener. 

It ars, so far as Your Committee 
have been enabled to procure informa- 
tion, that there is no other country in 
which a demand of this nature is carried 
to asimilar extent. In America, Prus- 
sia, Saxony and Bavaria, one copy only 
is required to be deposited; in France 
and Austria two, in the Netherlands 
ores but in several of these countries 

Not necessary, unless copyright is 
intended to be claimed. * 
anne ait pare J 

to be prepared by one of the 
witnesses, an Beieriaiied bookseller, 
of the retail price of one copy of every 
book entered at Stationers’ between 
the Seren te and the ist of April 
1817, find that it amounts in the whole 
‘to 1,419/. Ss. 11d. which will give an 


a of 532/. 4s. per ‘annum; but 
the price of the books received into the 
University Library from Jul 


prt ox bath — to Ate , 
10s. average of whichis 381/. 16s. 
8d. per annum. 

course of the inquiry committed 

to tl the Committee have proceeded 

to ne a variety of evidence, which, 

as it is already laid before the House, 

think it unnecessary here to re- 

1 Sgt a full reatensne 

the subject, ave cOme to the 
fi f Mutiny: 

: That it is the opinion of 

tee, thiat it is desirable that so 
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much of the Copyright Act as requires the 
gratuitous delivery of eleven copies should 
be repealed, except in so far as relates to 
the British Museum, and thatit is desirable 
thata fixed allowance should be granted, 
in lieu thereof, to such of the other public 
libraries,as may be thought expedient. 

2. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Cemmittee, that if it should not be 
thought sapedinns by the House to comply 
with the above recommendation, it is desir- 
able that the number of libraries entitled to 
claim such delivery should be restricted to 
the British Museum, and the Libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin 
Universities. 

8. Resolved—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that all books ‘of prints, 
wherein the waeens shall not exceed a 
certain very 5 proportion to each 
shall be exempted from delivery, ae 
the Museum, with an exception of all. books 
of mathematics. 

4. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that all books in respect of 
which claim to Copyright shall be express} 
and effectually abandoned, be also exempted. 

5. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the obligation imposed 
on Printers to retain one Copy of cach 
Work printed by them, shall cease, and the 
copy of the Museum be made evidence in 
lieu of it, 

June 5, 1818. 
Appendix, No. 1.— Books and Music enter- 
ed at Stationers’ Hall from the passing 

of the Act 8th Anne, 1710 to 1818. 


April, 1710 to April 1720 (10 years) 872 
Fcseen” hedait ty L780 varev Aoi: tae 
> eaticttaanceced iL thei < Oe deentin ie 
See in BOs. ACD). te Cae 
tees ED Ts (i) ea, a 
Seale sank Taal (dalek (Wik 
mrs | C) las pc 
2) S52 1790 do)" 8,606 

- = 1800 (do) “5,386 

=> = 9) = 1810 (do) 8,076 
- oe v=) 18% (4do) 1,285 
- 1818 do), 4,853 


Very little, if any Music was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall till 1776-7, when somelegal 
dispute arose respecting the Copyright of 
Music; and single Songs do not appear to 
have been entered till April 1783: since 
that period, Music, particularly single songs, 
has formed a considerable portion of the 
articles entered. - 

Geo, Greenhill, Warehouse-keeper 
of the Company of Stationers. 


A ix, No. 2.—Report from the 
Committee (in June 1813) on the Copy- 
right of Printed Books. 

The Committee appointed to examine 
several Acts passed in the 8th year of 
Queen Anne, and in the 15thand 4ist 
years of his present Majesty, for the 
encouragement of learning, by vesting 
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the copies of printed books in the 
authors or purchasers of such copies, 
and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned; and to report, whether any and 
what alterations are requisite to be 
made therein, together with their obser- 
vations thereon, to the House ;—have 
pursuant to the Order of the House, 

roceeded to consider the said Acts; and 

ave received various statements, and 
examined several eee cama 
with the printing, the ishing, or 
with the oie of Hosksés and after much 
attention bestowed on the subject, they 

leave to observe,— “ * 

t although great changes have 
taken place inthe literary systems of this 
country, since the first of the laws refer- 
red to them was enacted, on which the 
others depend ; bi they conceive that 
the substance of those laws is proper 
to be retained; and in particular that, 
continuing the delivery of all new works, 
and in certain cases of subsequent edi- 
tions, to the libraries now entitled to 
receive them, will tend to the advance- 
ment of learning, and to the diffusion of 
_ knowledge, without imposing any consi- 

derable burthen on the authors, printers, 
or publishers of such works. But that 
it will be expedient to modify some of 
the existing provisions,—as to the 
quality of the paper, which may fairly be 
reduced from the finest sort and largest 
size, to that used in the gréater part of 
an edition ;—by substituting a delivery 
on demand, after due and — notice 
has been given of the publication, to a 
distribution in the first instance :—And 
by. affording an alternative with respect 
to. subsequent editions in certain cases. 
Your Committee would however sug- 
t.one exception to these rules, in 
en of the British - Museum ;- this 
National establishment, augmenting 
every day in utility and importance, 
ought, in the opinion of Your Com- 
mittee, to be furnished with every pub- 
lication that issues from the press, in its 
most splendid form. 
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Report of the Committee on the Copyright Acts. 
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Having presumed to advise certain 
regulations with the view of lightening 
as much as possible the pressure, what- 
ever may be its amount, on all those con- 
nected with the publication of books, 
your Committee would be wanting in 
the discharge of their duty, were they 
not to recommend a strict enforcement 
of such obligations, as for useful pur- 
poses remains to be discharged: by 
annexing suitable penalties to the neg- 
lect of performing them; and perhaps 
2 some raped by adding the forfeiture of 

opyright. . 

e attention of Your Committee 
has naturally been directed to the late 
decision in the Court of King’s Bench, 
ascertaining the true interpretation of 
the Statute of Queen Anne; and they 
find, that, previously to that decision, 
an universal misapprehension existed as 
to the real state of the law; and that 
works were undertaken, and contracts 
made on the faith of long established 
usage. Your Committee are fully 
aware, that, in expounding the law, no 
attention can be paid by Courts, of 
Justice to the hardships that may inci- 
dentally be produced ; but it will deserve 
the serious deliberation of Parliament, 
whether all retrospective effect should 
not be taken away from a construction, 
which might be thought to bear hardly 
on those who have acted on a different 
understanding of the law. 

Lastly; Your Committee have taken 
into their consideration the subject’ 
of Copyright» which extends at pre- 
sent to fourteen years certain, and 
then to a second period of equal 
duration, provided the author happens 
to survive the first. They are inclined 
to think, that no adequate reason can 
be given for this contingent reversion, 
and that a fixed term should be assigned 
beyond the existing period of fourteen 
years. 
June 17, 1818." 


EMINENT PERSONS. 
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BARON J. J. GERNING. * 


Privy-Counsellor and Envoy-Ext 


‘raordinary from His Serene Highness the Landgrave 


of Hesse-Homburg to the Court of Great Britain. 


Baroy J. J. Gernrxco was born at 
Frankfort on the Maine in the year 
1772. His father, who lived upon his 

ivate fortune in that city, had by most 
indefatigable labour, and at enormous 
expense, formed a valuable collection in 


natural pow 
department of e 
1802. 


and particularly in the 
ntomology: he died in 
His grandfather and uncle were 
first magistrates of the free Imperial 
City of Frankfort. Baron Gerning 
pursued his studies for the most part at 


' aes 


where he obtained the seamen of of 
de yee, dome, be poses 
house celebrated _ philologist 
Schutz the editor of A&schylus, and who 
is well known throughout Germany for 
been the first to set on foot the 
the “ Literatur-Zcitung.” He like- 
le on terms of the losest inti- 
macy with the poet Von Knebel, the 
translator of ius, a most estima- 
ble man. He 


* Pe sides studied at = 
niversity 0! Ottingen, where his 
friend H lived, and attended other 
learned Institutions. He frequently 
visits to Weimar, the residence of 
friend Herder. At Weimar he also 
enjoyed the friendship of Gothe the 
great of Wieland, and of —— 
archaeologist of German 
det also became acquainted with t e 
Bertuch ; 7 whom the litera- 
ture Germany in its various depart- 
ments is much indebted. Klopstock, 
Herder, and Gothe, awoke the poetic 
genius of Baron Gerning, and exercised 
werful influence over him, as did 
’ iia Von Tatudheia. who 
entertained for him the affection of a 
mother. produced by 
orace and Ovid were his 
the Imperial 
at Frankfort in 1790, the 
1 of the Two Sicilies resided in his 


; house ; a circumstance which 
rg omen apr ages ion upon him; and 


Hier Majesty in in several of 
his codec St She invit Naples ; 
but before proceedin; thither he tra- 
Velled to England, Holland, and France, 
where in 1793 he was a witness to the 
melancholy death of Louis XVI. In 
us he quitted Weimar and proceeded 
and had scarcely resided there 

three weeks when he was entrusted with 
t mission. He visited Italy 

= three different occasions. In 1797 
he proceeded thither by the way of 
Vienna,* and in 1798 he was sent to 
Rastadt. Had it not been for the 
out of the French revolution, 

he wo’ ly have remained at 
Naples+ In Weimar the Muses af- 


Peas viemea, Barco Gersing bal os 
Vienna, Baron Gerning had the 


to enjoy the intimate friendship 

* Retzer, and Lot pore ek = 
noble Count ‘Count Lamberg, t distinguis! 

p< realm collector of objects of art 

and antiquity, shewed him the utmost 


Naples, Acton shewed him great 
New Nostary Mao.—No. 55. 


Memoir of Baron J. J. Gerning. 
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forded him consolation. There he com- 
posed his « Carmen Seculare on the 
18th century; and with the encou- 
ragement diene and Gothe, 
wrote his Travels through Austria 
Italy, which were published, in three 
volumes, inthe year 1808. In 1804 he 
ayy an estate in Homburg, and 
m that time became a faithful friend 
and counsellor of the Landgrave, who 
is much attached to him, and has ap- 
inted him Priv Counsellor. There 
e wrote his “ Hellquellen am Taunus,” 
(the Salubrious Springs near Mount 
Taunus,) a splendid edition of which 
appeared in 1814. The study of the 
curious history of this classic ground of 
Germany compensated him for the dis- 
appointment of not being able to re- 
main in Italy. He occasionally visited 
Heidelberg, where his friends Voss, the 
father and son, and A. Schreiber; re- 
sided. In the year 1805 he once 
visited Weimar and Jena. A judicious 
selection from his “Erotic Poems of 
Ovid” appeared in 1815. In the year 
1813, in conjunction with M. Von Stein, 
and the Prince of Hesse —— then 
Governor of Fankfort, he powe' 
contributed to the restoration of liberty 
in his native city, and made the first 
efficient exertions in the attainment of 


that object. 
In ha he was placed by the Ems 
ror Francis, in rank of Im 


obility: and in 1818, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt created him 
a Baron, having cole i in 1808, 
sage him his -Counsellor. All 
ese dignities he » in conformity 
with his own wish, cum privilegio non 
usiis. He passed the greater part of 
the year 1811 at Frankfort, where, 
pong h he took care to pay no Court to 
rince Primate, he readily assisted 
4 establishing the Museum. From 
1813 to 1816, he contributed by im- 
ern negociations to secure to the 

ng Landgrave of Hesse-Hombur, 

his his“ fall sovereignty,” the rights a 
advantages of which he never enjoyed 
to so great an extent as at present. In 
accomplishing this object, however, 
Baron Gerning had constantly in view 
the preservation of the friendly relations 


attention, and said, “E pieno di spirito, é 
pieno di talenti.” ‘He likewiseobserved, «Hh 
est fait pour negociateur.” During his 
residence at Naples he maintained intimate 
relations with Sir William Hamilton and 
Tischbein, 
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between the two branches of the House . 


of Hesse. The reigning Prince then 

pointed him his Envoy to the Diet at 
Frankfort, where, independently of his 
ministerial relations with Hesse-Hom- 
burg, he was, as a citizen of Frankfort, 
twice chosen a member of the legislative 
body, and was also admitted to a seat in 
the Presidency. These situations he 
however resigned on accepting the ap- 

intment for his late mission to London. 
“While he held them, he delivered his 
sentiments on the claimsof the Patricians 
of Frankfort to the office of Counsellor 
—on the High Court of Appeal for the 
Free. Cities—on the Petitions of the 
Jews to obtain the rights of Citizen- 
ship—and on the Finances, with respect 
to which his proposition for a mode- 
rate income tax, oe to all classes, 
was. adopted, and the burthensome 
duty on capital, or the Simplum, was 


ra 

uring the present year he has had 
the honour of being appointed by the 
Landgrave, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of London, 
on account of the treaty of marriage 
between the Hereditary Prince and 
ar Royal Highness the Princess Eliza- 


. His Odes, Elegies, and other poems, 
will shortly be published, as well as a 
selection from the Odes of Horace. 
Among his Epigrams and short poems, 
is a Nenia, or Dirge, on the Death of 
Nelson. According to the opinion of 
German critics, he has eminently dis- 
on er himself in irae didactic, 

epigrammatic . His last poeti- 
cal Odes were, Wiereh whieh pa 
a poetic anticipation of future victories,) 
and the Schonbund-schlacht, Buttle of 
Belle-Alliance, or Waterloo. On the 31st 
of Oct. 1817, he published a Secular Ode 
on the festival of the Reformation in 
Germany.* | He has besides written an 
antiquarian, historical, topographical, 
and statistical work on the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, and likewise a 
history of the fortified places on the 
Rhine, which are now publishing at 
Wiesbaden. 


_* The Baron is indeed a most zealous 
adntirer of Luther, and is truly impressed 
with the great benefits conferred’ on man- 
kind by that dauntless reformer. ° 
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In London, as elsewhere, he we =4 
fortune to meet with patrons. — : 
aid at the feet of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the arc editiun oF 
his poem on the Salubrious Springs of 
the. Taunus. The address whieh 
delivered on his first audience with 
Prince Regent proceeded entirely fro: 
his heart, and was fraught with th 
warmest effusions of love for Old 
England. Even before his de; : 
from Homburg, he entertained no . 
of the happy issue of this auspicious: 
union. He also received marks of 
favour from other members of the Royal 
Family: and whilst at the Princess 
Elizabeth's Cottage, he had the pleasure 
of visiting his old friend Dr. Herschel. — 7 
On his way to England he was at- 
tacked by a disorder in ye te 
which his life had nearly fallen a sa- ~- 
crifice ; but he eagerly hastened to fulfil 
the object of his honourable mission, 
and arrived in London in a state « 
ition. Dr. Tierney, 


severe indisposi 
able physician of the Prince 

was ba his preserver, and in ten 
he concluded the negotiations for 

Baron Gerning is moreovera zealous 
amateur of the pictorial art, and has j 
formed, at Frankfort, a valuable col- 
lection of antique gems, Greek and 
Roman coins, paintings, and aving 
He likewise possesses the most 
and complete collection of insects in | 
Europe, which was bequeathed to him 
by his father; though for this depart- 
ment of natural history he entertained 
no particular taste, until his travels 
enabled him to contribute to it. . 

As a man, Baron Gerning unites in 
himself all the simplicity and frankness 
of the scholar, with the polished manners { 
and address of the courtier. Asa poet _ 
and as a man of letters, he ranks. 
the first of the German literati: hi | 

etry is nervous, pathetic, and finished ; 

is prose is elegant and pointed. His 
talents are various: he is an excellent 
classic, a profound antiquary, no mean 
inguist, a first rate entomologist, and 
withal, a sound lawyer, in which latter 
capacity he has particularly distinguished 
himself in his various negociations. In 
private life he is an honest, worthy man, 
and an amiable companion. 
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_...... JOHN CARTER. 

_ IN the account of this eccentric cha- 
racter, Vol. IX. p. 12, isan error in re- 
sae the annuity purchased by him, 
which was not one of four hundred 

y but two hundred and _ thirteen 
Po only, and of that he did not live 
to receive any payment. His collection 
of i sold for 1,5271. 3s. 6d. ; 
sum some deductions were 


: rb fy has t the bi her of 
at the biographer 

Carter has not deigned to tins Ye ludi- 
crous balla titled « Woodstock’s 
Ghost,” and “Addison'sG host,” sup 

to have been written by the late Dean 
Vincent, under the signature of “An,old 
Westminster,” and communicated hy 
him to the worthy Editor of the Gentle- 
man's e. Inthese rhymes, the 
architectural antiquary and his friend 
ba inter, certainly cut a very whimsi- 


aw 


DANIEL BRAITHWAITE, F. A. S. F. R. 5. 


ve (Vol. IX. p. ur ; 

A further account should be given of 
this gentleman, as a tribute of respect to 
one who deserved a niche in the history 


English literature. He was descended 
fan ancient and re le family in 
estmoreland, where he reccived a li- 
beral education, and coming early to 
London, obtained a situation in the post 
office. By assiduous attention to his du- 
ties, he rose to the place of comptroller in 
the foreign department; and his only 
son James, who died a short time since, 
Was appointed postmaster at New York, 
not long before’ the termination of the 
American war. After many years of 
service in an important station, Mr. 
Braithwaite retired upon a pension, with 
another to his son; since whicli, he di- 
vided his time between London and 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, where he 
‘possessed a small estate. 
3 sesh not ambitious of shining as a 
man of letters, he was well qualified, by 
his genius and attainments,to have distin- 
gus himself eminently in the sphere 
pol verti aease He belonged to 
‘two principal societies of the kingd om for 
the eairation of learning, and his com- 
pany was sought by persons of the first- 
rate talents. Romney, the painter, 
‘found a patron in Daniel Braithwaite, to 
whom Hayley, their common acquaint- 
ance, has in consequence dedicated his 
memoir of the artist. The late Richard 
Cumberland also experienced the kind- 
ness of this excellent man, at whose hos- 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 
<r 
pitable table might generally be seen men 


who by the application of their abilities,did 
honour to the age and country in which 
they lived. Among the most endeared 
friends of Mr. Braithwaite was the late 
Isaac Reed, who, in extent of reading, 
may be said to have equalled Magliabe- 
chi, and yet of so taciturn a temper, asif 
curiosity had never once animated his soul. 
Reed, Braithwaite, and the no less eccen- 
tric John Sewell, of Cornhill, were the 
proprietors of the European Magazine, 
till the death of the publisher, and the 
infirmities of the editor, broke up the 
partnership, and occasioned a transfer 
of the concern. From Staple’s Inn to 
Harpur-street was a short distance 
for Isaac Reed, who spent much of his 
time there, as he likewise did at Mr. 
Braithwaite's country house, being con- 
sidered indeed almost a member of the 
family, in whose vault at Ampthill his re- 
mains, by his own desire, were deposited. 

When the last variorum edition of 
Shakspeare passed through the press, our 
indefatigable commentator caused one, 
and only one, copy to be printed on a 
very bigs er, which, at his death, he 
left. to his old associate. Much more 
might be'said of Mr. Braithwaite’s vir- 
tues and connexions, by one who ‘es- 
teemed him for the sterling virtue of his 
character, the urbanity of his disposition, 
his unassuming modesty, and inflexible 
loyalty. Z. 

RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 

Itis to be hoped, that an extended me- 
moir of the late Mr. Rose will be given 
to the world by some of those who were 
most intimately acquainted with his re- 
markable history and excellent charat- 
ter. The account (vol. 1X. p. 76) is 
pretty accurate for such a sketch, but 
some particulars should be added of a man 
against whose good name the malignant 
spirit of party still continues to spit its 
venom, even when the tomb has.closed 
upon his mortal remains. It is not quite 
correct, however, to say of Mr. Rose, 
that he “ afforded a striking instance of 
what may be accomplished by industry 
andintegrity, by which he raised himsolf 
from obscurity to opulence and the 
highest offices of the state."—1 know 
that political malevolence has often 
pars upon the supposed lowness of 
this statesman’s origin, and without much 
regard to truth or consistency, has de- 
scribed him as sprung from the dregs of 
the people. This, from a set of levelling 
reformers, and the despisers of heredita- 
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ry honours, is too bad, even were. the 
fact as they represent it—but the case 
is far otherwise , for, though Mr. Rose 
could not boast of great ancestors, he was 
certainly descended froma very respect- 
able stock. His father was a clergyman 
of an ancient family in the county of 
Nairn, whose brother, Dr. Rose, the 
first editor of the Monthly Review, con- 
ducted for many = a seminary of no 
small celebrity at Chiswick. Mr. Geo 
Rose was brought up under his une 
from the age of five to eighteen, during 
which space he made a good progress in 
rede learning, and particularly ma- 
hematics, to which last accomplishment 
he was ultimately much-indebted for his 
success in life. His first situation was 
that of captain's clerk in a ship of war on 
the Jamaica station, at the close of the 
war in 1763, In this capacity, he con- 
ducted himself so well as to be made a 
purser in the navy, from which mr 
ment he was taken by Lord Sandwich, 
when that nobleman was at the head of 
the Admiralty, and introduced by him to 
Lord North, who gave hima post in the 
Treasury. His talents soon made them- 
selves so conspicuous, that he was deem- 
ed a fit person to superintend the im- 
pression of the Journals of the Lords, 
printed in 1777. From this time his 
| ~s aga came on rapidly ; but it was 
r. Pitt who had the merit of appreci- 
ating the full value of Mr. Rose, as a 
man every way qualified for public busi- 
ness. Into the omg Sd his parlia- 
mentary life, it would be needless and 
, tedious to enter; but of his integrity and 
liberality it may be proper to say some- 
thing, because no man so situated ever 
suffered more unjustly from the tongues 
of evil-speakers, and the pens of licen- 
tious scribblers. It was the glorious for- 
tune of Mr. Pitt’s administration, that 
he soughtout men adapted for the seve- 
ral offices of the state; and in Mr. Rose 
he happily founda mind congenial with 
his own—one who was not disposed to 
eat the bread of the nation, without tak- 
ing the pains to earn it. There are idle 
ers in abundance, who declaim with 
wonderful fluency upon public extrava- 
nee, and the enormous incomes of men 
in power. But the business of great 
states cannot be conducted without la- 
bour ; and they who are ill paid for their 
services, will not be wanting in plau- 
-sible excuses for negligence or pecula- 
tion. The truth however is, that they 
-who bear the heaviest burdens, and 
drudge the most in public employments, 
are far from receiving more than is ade- 


. 
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Right Hon, George Rose. 


uate to their sacrifices and responsibili- 
ty. peop penx tasty, snerhaees 4 
charged the duties of several important _ 
offices, but in none of them was he an 
idle servant; and it may be truly affirm- — 
ed, that the nation derived more benefit | 
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testimony; and though an 
object for the shafts of his political ad- 
versaries, a them, se all their 
zeal and perspicacity, could fasten upon 
him peti 7 suspicion of delinquency. 
This was no ordinary praise for one who 
had to pass the scrutinizing ordeal of — 
an opposition eager to y the 
Fei gg deficiencies into enormous of- 
fences. ; 

The liberality of Mr. haath 2 j 
occasional flight of generosity, thrown 
out to gain’ admiration, but a steady 
principle, acting courteously towards all 
with whom he had any business to trans- 
act, and never turning aside from the 
numerous applicants that sought his fa- 
vour. Though the inferior officers in 
the several departments over which he 
presided were taught diligence by his 
example, they felt confidence in hiskind- 
ness.’ He was no rigorous task-master, . 
seeking to = reputation by the hard 
labour of his dependants; nor did he 
treat with haughtiness and reserve 4 
who were at fils absolute disposal. In 
private life, his deportment was uni- 
formly marked by placidity, unaffected 
generosity, and settled friendship. His 
charities were extensive, but far from 
being ostentatious; and the great obje 
which he had in view, when exercisin 
any act of benevolence, was to render ii 
permanently useful. As one proof of his 
attention to the public good, rather than 
his private emolument, the following 
circumstance may be mentioned: When 
the vicarage of Christ Church, of which ~ 
he was patron, became vacant some y: 
ago, Mr. Rose, regardless of the applica- 
tions which were made to him by some 
of his friends in behalf of their relatives 
or acquaintance, wrote to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, desiring him to recommend — 
some clergyman of small income but | 
proved principles and conduct, eminently | 

ualified for such a charge, His Lord- 
ship, with the same laudable view, pass- 
ed over those who sought his interest, 
and, without solicitation, introduced the 

| 
| 


present worthy incumbent of that parish 
to Mr. Rose, wie immediately gave him 
the appointment. ~ 

In short, it may be said of Mr, Rose, 
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great Sir Stephen Fox, to 
whose character and history his own 
bore a striking resemblance, that “ the 
more and greater places he went through, 
the more and ter proofs he still gave 
of a capacity above them; and of a mind 


above all corruption: so that he was al- 


lowed to get a great estate in places at 
court without even having his integrity 
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once called in question ; a rare felicity 
with our great men, and scarce ever to 
be expected in a kingdom divided as this 
is, wherein great part, if not half the na- 
tion, sets itself to’ believe, and to speak 
ill of the other.” — Eyre’s Funeral 
Sermon for Sir Stephen Fox, 8vo. 
1716. Ww. 


THE CABINET. 
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THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

BY what a strange fatality a great 
of the writers of antiquity 

were ly cut. off from exist- 
ence.—Menander was drowned in the 
harbour of Pircus, at a time of life when 
le had done enough for immortality, 


but while the rs of poe! — were 
et uninpsired is genius 
TafScient pvolbeh ostill more. Euri- 


and Heraclitus were torn to pieces 
Theocritus ended his career 

the halter. Empedocles was lost in 
the crater of Mount Etna. Hesiod was 
murdered by his a mya Foc 
lochus and Ibycus by banditti. Sappho 
threw herself froma precipice. Eschy- 
lus perished by the fall of a tortoise. 
Anacreon (as was to be expected) owed 
his death to the fruit of the vine. Cra- 
tinus and Terence experienced the same 
fate with Menander ; Seneca, and Lucan, 
were condemned to death by a tyrarit, 
cut their veins, and died repeating their 
own verses; and Petronius Arbiter met 


a catastrophe. Lucretius, it is 
id, wrote under the delirium of a phil- 
ter administered by his mistress, and de- 
troyed himself from its effects. Poison, 
igh swallowed under very different 
circumstances, cut short the days both 
‘of Socrates and Demosthenes ; and Cice- 
Yo fell under the proscription of the Tri- 
‘umyirate. It is truly wonderful that so 
many men, the professed votaries of peace 
and retirement, should have met with 
fates so widely different from that to 
Ww the common casualties of life 
‘should seem to expose them. 
| THR THREE EMBLEMS OF UNCERTAINTY. 
_ Insome dull and ill-written letters by 
one rd, a singular passage occurs. 
of English politics, and the ap- 
of the Princess from England to 
to espouse William the Stadt- 
he observes: “ but this depends 
on three things most uncertain, viz. the 
wind, a woman's will, and a British 
Parliament!’ - 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

The Jewish doctors report that the 
Ten Commandments were written in 
such a manner that not one single letter 
more could have had place upon the 
ee It would be A if the laws of 
morality were so al engraved on the 
reees, Ste: asto it Ay possibility 
of immoral thoughts finding an entrance 
there. 3 

EMULATION. 

~ Aristotle has happily defined emula- 
tion to be a certain painful solicitude oc- 
casioned by there being presented to our 
notice, placed within our reach, in 
the possession of those who are by na- 
ture our fellows, things at once good and 
honourable ; not because they belong to 
them, but because they do not also bilong 
tous. In modernpractical systems of edu- 
cation, emulation is ‘generally made the 
main spring, as if there were not enough 
of the leaven of disquietude in our na- 
tures without inoculating it with this 
dilutement. Emulation, by creating con- 
tention and envy, is a stimulant to the 
heart rather than the talents; and the 
effect of such a stimulant is commonly to 
and dwarf the human mind: even 
allowing it all the success which has inju- 
diciously been ascribed to it, it will but 
purchase a little knowledge at the ex- 

peuse of—virtue ! 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS. 

Every nation has its traits: the Spa- 
niard s/eeps on every affair of importance; 
the Italians fiddle upon every thing ; the 
Germans smoke upon every thing; the 
French promise every thing and do no- 
thing; the British islanders eat upon 
every thing; and the windy subjects of 
American colocracy talk upon every 
thing ! 

MAJOR SCHILL. 

The exploits of the combined armies 
in the campaign of 1614 and 15 have na- 
turally thrown into the shade the ser- 
vices to which Germany. owed her fame 
in former wars, and might have, under 
a wiser conduct, owed her independence ; 
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but the memory of Schilkis still honoured » 
as that of the most distinguished and 

allant partizan that all those wars’ pro- 
Sand As he died under the reign of 
Bu all public honours would 
only have drawn down vengeance ; but 
the spirit of the people was not to be 
totally quenched, and the actions of this 
gallant officer were recorded in all the 
more secret and safer forms of memo- 
rial. A pillar in an open field near 
Stralsund, bore an inscription in Ger- 
man, of which the following is a transla- 
tion. The popular attention was too 
strongly attracted to it, and it was short- 
ly removed. 


waters’ * 
Does here some gloomy outcast sleep ? 
Yet many a footstep, freshly round, 
Marks it as loved, as holiest ground! 
‘Stranger! this mound is all ve 

Of one who lived—as live the =~ 

Nor ever hearts devoted tide 

More nobly poured than when he died :— 


‘ 
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Stranger! no stone might dare to tell 

His name, who on this red spot fell !.- 
These steps are of German men,’ 
Who, when the Tyrant’s in his den, 

Come crowding round, with midnight tread, | 
To vow their vengeance o'er the dead;— 
Dead, no! that spirit’s lightning still— 
Soldier! thou see’st the grave of ScHILL! | 


BOULEAU AND RACINE 

Praise no person's verses but their own. 
They assume the character of universal 
critics, and not a ballad escapes their’ 
censure. Their powers of versification 
are good, but their erudition very super- 


Boileau fancied he possessed a secret’ 
worth knowing in the composition of 
poetry ; he always made the second line’ 
of his couplet before the first, in order, 


as he said, to infuse greater energy and 
compression by confining the sense to. 
narrow limits. Itis, perhaps, the adop- 


tion of this plan which has given such 
epigrammatic turns to many passages in: 
his writings. 


NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OP THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND— 958 GEo., 111. (1818), 


. Car. XXVI. An Act to continue, 
until the fifth day of July one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, two Acts 
made in the. fifty-fourth and fifty-sixth 
years of his me Majesty's reign, for 
regulating the 'I'rade in Spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally, 
and to amend the same.—May 23 
XXVIII. An Act to permit the Im- 
ation of: certain Articles into his 
ajesty’s Colonies or Plantations in the 
West Indies, or on the continent of 
South America, and also certain Articles 
into certain Ports in the West Indies.— 


Me 23. 

XVIII. An Act to repeal an Act 
made in the fifty-sixth year of his present 
Majesty's reign, for: establis the 
use of an Hydrometer called Sikes's Hy- 
drometer, in ascertaining the strength 
of Spirits, instead of Clarke's Hydro- 
meter, and for making other Provisions 
inlieu thereof—May 23. 

XXLX. An Act for: regulating the 
payment of Fees for Pardons under 
the Great Seal.—May 23. 

XXX. An Act for preventing frivol- 
ous and vexatious Actions of Assault 
and Battery, and for slanderous words 
in Courts.—May 23. 


XXXI. An Act to amend an Act pass- 
ed in the fifty-third year of his we ray fa 
reign, to make further regulations for 
the building and repairing of Court 
Houses and Sessions Houses in Lreland. 
—May 23. 

XXXII. An Act to amend so much of 
an Act of the fifty-fifth year of his pre- 
sent Majesty as relates to the Salaries of 
Clergymen officiating as Chaplains in 
Houses of Correction.—May 23. 

XXXII. An Act to alter the Allow- 
ance for broken Plate Glass, and to ex- 
empt Manufactures of certain Glass 
wares from Penalties for not being 
Licensed.—May 23, 

XXXIV. An Act to repeal the seve- 
ral Bounties on the Exportation of re- 
fined Sugar from any part of the United 
Kingdom, and to. allow other Bounties 
in heu thereof, until the fifth day of 
July one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and for reducing the size of the 
Packages in which refined Sugar may be 
rr — May 23. 

XXV. An Act to provide for the 
maintaining of the Royal Canal, from 
the River Liffey to the River Shannon 
in Ireland.—May 23. 

XXXVI. An Act to carry into exccu- 
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tion a made between his Majesty 
-and the King of Spain, for the prevent- 
ing Traffic in Slaves.—May 28. © > 
7 Vil. An Act for further con- 
tinuing, until the fifth dayof July one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen an 
- Act of the 44th of his present Majesty 
to continue restrictions in Payments of 
es Bank of England.—May-28. 
XXXVI. An Act to extend and 
render more effctual the.present Regu- 
dations for the relief of Seafaring Men 
and Boys, Subjects of the United King- 
-doms of Great Britain and Ireland, in 


- Foreign Parts.-—May 28. 

. XXXIX. An Act to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the fifty-sixth 
ae of the peign of his present Majesty, 

amending the Law of Ireland respect- 
ing the recovery of Tenements from ab- 
sconding, overholding and defaulting Te- 
nants, and for the Protection of the Te- 
nant from undue distress.—May 28. 

* XL. An Act to continue the Laws 
now in force relating to Yeomanry Corps 
in Ireland.—May 28. 

_XLI. An Act to amend an Act made 
‘in the fifty sixth year of his present 
‘Majesty, for regulating and securing the 

mn of the Duties on Paper in Ire- 
land, and to allow a Drawback of the 

: on Paper used in printing certain 


at the Press of Trinity College 
—May 28. 
_ XLIL.An Aet for enabling the Trus- 
tee of certain premises at Great Yar- 


mouth in the County of Norfolk; held in 
trust for his Majesty, to execute a con- 
veyance of the same to a purchaser 


ott. An Act for preventing the 
Destruction of the Breed of Salmon, 
and fish of the Salmon kind, in the 
Riversof England.—May 28. 

XLIV. An Act to alter the Applica- 
tion of part rai the Sum of fifty thousand 
pounds by an Act pase in the 
56th boar tel the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an Act for improving 
the Road from the City of Glasgow to 
bec Carlisle —May 28, - 

_ XLV. An Act for building and pro- 
fs, Diaae baliding of additional 
in Populous . Parishes.— 
May So. » ' 
_ XLVI. An Act for relief of Persons 
entitled to Entailed Estates to be pur- 
chased with trust monies in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Lreland,— 


May 30, 

XLVI An vests to salon Fever 
Hospitals and to make other regulations 
relief of the Suffering Poor, and 


for preventing the increase of infectious 
fevers in Ireland.—May 80. , 

XLVIILL An Act to amendan Act. 
passed in the last Sessions of Parliament, 
to encourage the establishment of Banks 
for savings in England. —May S80. 

XLEX. An Act to explain three Acts, 

= a 46th, 47th, and —— 

of his Majesty's reign, respectively for 
the abolition. of the, Slave Trade- 
May 30. 

L.An Act to amend and continue, 
until the 10th day of November 1820, 
An Act passed in the 56th year of his 
present Majesty, to repeal the duties 
payable in Scotland upon wash and 
spirits, and Distillers Licenses ; to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof, and to 
establish further regulations for the 
distillation of spirits from Corn, for home’ 
consumption in Scotland.--May 30. 

LL Act to amend certain Acts 
passed in the 4th year of King Edward 
the fourth, first and tenth years of 
Queen Anné, first, and twelfth years of 
King George the first, and thirteenth, 
twenty-second, and twenty-ninth years 
of King George the Second, and_thir- 


teenth and -fifty-seventh years of King 


George the Third, prohibiting the pay- 
ment of the wages of workmen in cer- 
tain trades otherwise than in the lawful 


-Coin or Money of this Realm.—May 30. 


LI. An Act to continue until the 


20th day of June 1890, An Act of the 


52nd year of his present Majesty, for 
the more effectual preservation of the 
Peace, by enforcing the duties of Watch- 
ing and Warding.—May 30. 

111, An Act for ena’ ling his ng a 
to make further provision for his Royal 
Highness the Duke. of )Kent, and to 
settle an annuity on the Princess of 
Leiningen, in case she shall survive his 
said Royal Highness.—May 30. 

LIV. An Act to grant certain Rates, 
Duties, and Taxes in Ireland, in re 
of Fire Hearths, Windows, Male Ser- 
vants, Horses, Carriages, and Dogs, in 
lieu of former rates, duties, and taxes 
thereon, and to provide for the payment 
thereof to the collectors of Excise, and 
for the more effectual accounting for the 
same.—June |, i 

LY. An Act to continue until the 5th, 
day of July 1819, Two Acts of the 
54th year of his present Majesty for 
repealing the duties of customs on Mad- 
der imported into Great Britain, and for 
cues other duties in lieu thereof.— 

une 1, 

LVI, An Act. to make pe 
Aet of the 46th year of his 


1 an 


ajesty for 
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anting an additional boi on the 
riation of the Silk Manufactures of 
Great Britain.—June 1. 

LVII. An Act to amend an Act of the 
ssth year of his present Majesty, for 
granting Duties of Excise in Ireland 
aenele Licences, and for 

payment of such Duties and the re- 
p= tmabrarage: | of such Licences — 

une 1. 


LVIII. An Act to cra the charge 
of the Pay, Clothing, contingent 
expences of the disembodied Militia of 
Great Britain, and for granting allow- 
ances in certain cases to Subaltern Offi- 
cers, Adjutants, Quarter-Masters, Sur- 

eon’s Mates, and Serjeant- 
Majors of Militia, until the 25th day of 
March 1819.—June 1. 

LAX. An Act for defraying until the 
25th be of June 1819 the charge of the 
py clothing of the Militia of Ire- 

» and for making allowances. in 
certain cases to subaltern officers of the 
‘said Militia during peace.—June 1. 

‘LX. An act to continue, until three 
‘months after the ceasing of any restric- 
‘tion imposed on the Bank of England 
‘from issuing cash payments; the several 
acts for confirming and continuing the 
restrictions on payments in cash by the 
Bank of Ireland.—June 1. 

- | LXL.-An Act for the better accomo- 
dation of his Majesty's packets within 
‘the Harbour on the North side of the 
Ahill of Howth, and for the better regula- 
‘tion of the ing therein.—June 1. 

LXIL. An Act to continue until the 
Ast day of August 1819 two Acts of his 
b mgs Majesty pte the bringing of 

Js, Culm, and Cinders to London 
and Westminster —June 1. 

LXIIL. An Act to revive and con- 
‘tinue until the 25th day of March 1819, 
An Act Pr in the 49th year of his 
ypresent sty, to permit the importa- 
ition of obser from any rth tote 
sever. nes. — 

_ fo 0 y nct Act ~ make — se 

re the payment of Na 
Prize Sadar: la to authorize the 
“Governors of Greenwich Hospital to 
pay over certain shares of prize money 
due to Russian seamen to his Excellency 
the Russian Ambassador.—June 3. 

LXV. An Act for repealing the 
duties of Excise on Verjuice and Vine- 
gar, and granting other duties in lieu 
thereof, and for more effectually securing 
the duties of Excise on Vinegar or 
Acetous Acid.—June 3. 

‘UXVI. ‘An Act to empower any three 
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or éndite ‘if the: Comminsioners' 'for:4hie 
reduction of the National Debt to exer- 


cise all the and authorities given 
to the said issioners by any Act or 
Acts of’ Parliament.—June 3. t 


LXVIL. An Act to provide for the 
more deliberate investigation of present- 
ments to be made by Grand Juries for 
roads and public works in Ireland, and 
for accounting for money raised by such 
presentments. June 3. t 

LXVIILI. An Act to repeal so much 
of an Act passed in Ireland, in the 9th 
year of the reign of Queen Anne, in- 
ituled An Act for taking away the bene- 
fit of Clergy in certain cases, and for 
taking away the book in all cases, and 
for repealing part of the statute for 


Pes ape elons, as takes away the 
benefit of Clergy from persons steali 


-privily from the person of another, 
-more effectually to prevent the crime of 


Larceny from the person.—June 8. 
LXIX An Act for the regulation of 

Parish Vestries—June 3. ; 
LXX. An Act. for repealing such 


‘parts of several Acts as allow pecuniary 


and other rewards on the conviction of 
persons for highway robbery, and other 
crimes and offences, and for facilitating 
the means of prosecuting persons ac- 
cused of Felony and other offenees.— 
June 8 


LXXI. An Act for’ granting ‘to his, 


Majesty a sum of money to be raised by 
Lotteries.—June 3. 

LXXII. An Act for rx et and 
completing the Harbour of Dunmore in 
the County of Waterford, and rendering 
ita fit situation for his Majesty's Packets, 
—June 3. ; 

LXXIII. An Act for Regulating the 
Payment of Regimental Debts, and the 
distribution of the effects of Officers 
and Soldiers dying in service, and the 
receipt of sums due to Soldiers-—June 5. 

LXXIV. An Act for the : 
Regulation of Payment of Pensions to 
Soldiers upon the establishments of 


. Chelsea and Kilmainham.—June 5. 


LXXV. An Act for the more effectual 
Prevention of Offences connected with 
the unlawful destruction and sale of 
Game.—June 5. 

LXXVI. An Act to subject Foreign- 
ers to Arrest and Detention for smug- 
gling within certain distances of any of 
the dominions of his Majesty, for regu- 
lating rewards to the seizing Officer 
according to the Tonnage of Vessels or 
Boats seized and condemned, and for the 
further prevention of the Importation 


Tea without faking due entry thereof 
ba Officers ‘of Customs and Ex- 
cise.—June 5. ¢ id 

LXXVII. An Act to repeal the Duty 

Rock Salt delivered for feeding or 

with the ee of rattle, and = 

posing another duty, and making other 
isions in lieu hereotd he. 

LXXVIIL. An Act to make further 

ion for the better securing the 

llection of the Duties on Malt, and to 

amend the laws relating to Brewers in 
Treland,—June 5. : 

LXXIX. An Act to amend an Act 
of the 54th year of his present Majesty's 
reign for granting duties on Auctions in 
Ireland.—June 5. 
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LXXX. An Act to amend an Act 
passed in the 57th year of his present 
Majesty for permitting the transfer of 
from certain public stocks or 
funds in Great Britain to certain public 
stocks or funds in Ireland.—June 5. 
LXXXI. An Act for extending to 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, certain Provisions of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain in relation to 
Executors under the age of twenty-one 
years, and to matrimonial contracts.— 
June 5. 
LXXXII. An Act to prevent Frauds 
in the Sale of Grain in [reland.—June 5 
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‘ 


it ; 

g the grating from burn- 
, oF even acquiring a red heat, 

be ever so great: secondly, it pre- 

clinkers from adhering to the 

the escape into the 

Seat which ought to ascend: 

i a constant supply of 

water, according as either may 
requisite, 

Louis FerxVatcer, of Walbrook,Gent. 
Manufacture of a new orna- 
mentol Surface to Metal or Metallic 

sition.—Dated August 5, 1817. 


TEREDATAT?! 
tte 5 


The principle of this invention consists in 
the ion of such acids or saline com- 
as have a chemical affinity to act 

upon tin; and when employed as here re- 


, the appearance ofachrys- 
Bites in varions modifications. To 
sce thi: , the composition must of 
viously coated with tin, unless 
already of that metal. All 
ining on the surface must be re- 
ith a solution of potash, or any of 
ali WIE in in than 0 be washed 
lear water, dried, and heated to a tem- 

i that the hand may bear; after 
jany of the acids that act upon tin, or 


their vapours, will give the appearance of 
chrytalatin iiiehniberesommente, 

A following composition to be 
laid on thé surface with a brush or sponge: 
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one part of sulphuric acid, diluted with five 
pee tes one part of nitric acid, di- 

uted with an equal portion of water, each 
mixture to be kept separate: then ten parts 
of the former are to be united to one of the 
latter ; which mixture is to be applied.to the 
tinned surface with a pencil, and 
several times successively; after which the 
whole may be covered with a varnish or ja- 
pan, and polished. 

Patents lately granted. 

John Dyson, of Watford, Hertfordshire, 
for certain apparatus for the culture and til. 
lage of land.—Dated May 26, 1818. 

Charles Greenway, of Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinner, for an improvement 
in the operation of opening raw cotton or 
cotton wool previous to the carding and 
spinning the same; and by which improve- 
ment such operation will*be facilitated.— 
Dated May 26, 1818. ; 

George Michael, of St. Austle, Cornwall, 
builder, for improvements in the method 
of opening and shutting windows or sashes ; 
and also in the application of machinery to 
the opening and shutting window-shutters, 
and in other cases where the aforesaid im- 
provements may be applied..-Dated May 
26, 1818. * 

Henry Taylor, of Kingston, Surrey, gent. 
for improvements in machines, or appara- 
tus for catching and destroying rats and 
other vermin.—Dated May 26, 1818, 

Thomas Homfray, of the Hyde, Kinfare, 
Staffordshire, iron-master, for a new kind of 
bobbin or bobbins used in spinning and 
other manufactories.—Dated May 28, 1818. 

William Lester, of the Commercial Road, 
Middlesex, engineer, for a method of in- 
creasing and projecting light produced by 
lamps or other means.—Dated June 2, 
1818, : , 

George Atkinson, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
canvas manufacturer, for a combination of 
materials to produce an article resembling 
bombazeen,—Dated June 10, 1418 

William Eaton, of Wiln Mills, Derby- 

VoL. X. Hi 
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5 fi rovements in Richard Holden, of Stafford sireete St.Ma- — 

sulshevelw tr anieddloas emplo Ste in ry-le-bone, Middlesex, gent. for machine— * 
the roving and spinning of cotton an ry to communicate motion and power to s 
—Dated June 18, 1818. various other machinery which requires . 
Robert Winch, of Shoe-lane, London, reci g or alternating motion.—Dated s 
printers’ carpenter and press-maker, and June 18,1818. , 
; > 
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BY LORD BYRON. Thy bosom is cold as the glittering stream 


And wilt Mt weep when I am low?— 

Sweet Lady, speak those words Sa 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so ; 

I would not give thy bosom pain. 
My heart is sad—my hopes are gone— 

My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest, 


‘And yet, methinks, a beam of peace 

Doth through my cloud of anguish shine ; 
And, for a while, my sorrows cease 

aie know that heart hath felt for mine! 


! blessed be that tear, 
Oi tall for one who cannot weep; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 
Sweet Lady! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 
But beauty’s self has ceased to charm 
A wretch—created to repine! 
Then wilt thou weep when I am low ?— 
Sweet Lady! speak those words again! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so; 
I "would not give thy bosom pain! 


pat S. POEM OF ROBERT BURNS. 


The following Verses, in the hand-writing 
of Burns, are copied from a Bank-note 
in the possession of a Gentleman at 
The Note is of the Bank of 
Scotland, ard dated as far back as the 


ries. 


‘1st of March, 1780. 
Wae worth thy power, thou cursed leaf— 
Fell source of a’ my woe and grief!— 
For lack of thee I’ve lost my lass ; 
Vor lack of thee I shrimp my glass! 
I see the children of affliction 
Unaided thro’ thy curs’d restriction ; 
I've seen th’ oppressor's cruel smile 
Amid his hapless victims spoil : 


For Jack of thee I leave this much lov ‘d 


- shore, 


Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more! 


R. B. Kyle. 


TO THE MOON. 


What is it that gives thee, mild Queen of the 


Night, 
That secret intelligent grace? 


Or why should I gaze with such pensive 


delight : 
On thy fair—but insensible face ? 


What gentle enchantment possesses thy beam 


Beyond the warm sunshine of day?— 


Where'dances thy tremulous ray ! 


pepe Nati heart of its sorrow be- 


Or Siete fond indulgence suspend ?— 


Yet, 9 is the mourner but welcomes 


smile, 
And ne thee—almast as x frieddli 
The tear that looks bright, in thy beam, 
as it flows, ; 
Unmov’d dost thou oes behold ; 
The sorrow that loves in thy light to 
To thee oft in vain hath bo pst Aaron 


Yet soothing thou art, and for ever! find, 
Whilst watching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight composure steal over my mind, 
Poetical—pensive, and sweet ! 

I think of the years that for ever have fled— 
Of follies—by others forgot ;— 


a a = ae ae a ae tb aeewea a 


Of joys tcf mat vanished—and hopes that | 


Andof friendships that were—andarenot! 


I think of the future, still gazing the while 
As tho’ thou wouldst those secrets reveal : 
But ne’er i thou grant one encouraging 
sm 
To answer the mournful appeal. ~ 


Thy beams, which so bright sbtvegh’ ay 
casement appear, 
To far distant regions extend ; 


Tilumine the dwellings of those that th bed 


Arid sleep on the grave of a friend. 
Then, still must I love thee, mild Queen of 
the Night! . 
Since feeling and fancy agree 
To make thee a source of unfailing delight 
A friend, and a solace to me! 


SONNET, 


Written in the Church- yard of Runcorn in 


Cheshire. 
This is a spot to pensive sorrow dear! 


Where, unobserv'’d, she may pour forth 


her ‘plaint— 


; 
. 
= 
2 
| 
| 


Ponder on pleasures past without Fe: j 


‘straint— 


And breathe the sigh—fools should net 


overhear ! ; 
Much do I love, alone, to linger bere, = 


w bereme the glow of summer's evening 


im 
Brightens the landscape round, and 


Mersey’s stream 


Sleeps in the mellow light :—Sometimes a 


tear , 


= 
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Of wild regret will steal into’ mine eye, 
As, yee ‘mid these mansions of the 


The sweet ret Feibltindes of years gone hy— 
Of joys rted—hopes for ever fled— 
Come crowding on my mind ;—nor would I 


stem 
For all the wealth of worlds, se woe’s 
luxuriant gem ! A. A.W. 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 
As when the violet, oppress’d with dew, 
Or bent by storms, inclines its head to 


earth, 
And seems in Fant ’s eye with tears to woo 
The Foye beneath, that gave it 


birth ; ati 
So drooped the maid, though sorrowf 
And sweet! t "mid her varied grief; 
But care had canker'd in her bosom 
And death she looked for as a ki relief. 


Thus tried her faith, and thus prepared her 


heart, 
Theawful call atlength th’ mops ty gave: 
She heard, resigned to lin part 
Bowed her meek etry ed and sank into the 
grave! 


TO EMILY, 


On the Author's learning that a Harp Lute 
Guitar, originally a present from him, 
had fallen almost entirely into disuse. 

Retouch, sweet friend! retouch the lute, 
Its tones may turn thy thoughts on me; 

Let not its chords be longer mute, 
Remember ’twas my gift to thee. 


Oh! might it yield an answering sound 
To each fond wish Emilia shares ; 
Nor e’er be mute, or tuneless found, 

‘Till I forget her pa tears: 
Then would thy life beloved be, 


I sang but of thy charms the while! 


Beloved! this tender vow believe, 
 Thou’rt all the world to me! 
And if the Minstrel’s lay 1 weave, 


to twine with it thy name! 


lady, say not so! 
is fondly thine ; 


1 ‘sang bot of thy charms the while! 
piwt 7 ALARIQUE- 
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LINES 


Inscribed to Dr. FirzG eR ALD, on perusing 
the following energetic apostrophe to his 
birth-place, the village of Tipperary, in 
his 0 Seah aes we “ The Academic Sports- 


« a thou, dear village, loveliest of the 


Fain would I name thee, but I can’t in 
rhyme!” 


A bard there was in 1 aad quandary 
To end his rhyme with—Tipperary! 
Long laboured he through January, 
But ali in vain for—Tipperary ! 
Toiled every day in February, 

But toiled in vain for—Tipperary! 
Saas “ Byshe's Dictionary,” 

He missed the rhyme for—Tipperary! 
Searched Hebrew text, and commentary, 
Yet found no rhyme for—Tipperary! 
And though of time he was not chary, 
"T'was thrown away on—Tipperary ! 
For still the line would run contrary, 
Whene’er he turned to— Tipperary ! 
The stubborn verse he ne'er could vary, 
To that unlucky— Tipperary ! 
poset that a wight so wise and wary, 

find no rhyme for—Tipperary! 

ee next implored his mother Mary* 
To tell him rhyme for—7ipperary ! 
But she, woman, was no fairy, 
Nor witch, though born in—Tipperary ! 
Knew every, thing about her dairy, 
But not the rhyme for Tipperary ! 
Drawing from thence a corol 
That nought would rhyme with—Tippe- 

rary! 
And of his wild-goose chase most weary, 
He vowed to leave out— Tipperary! 


THE MOSLEM BRIDAL SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


There is a radiance in the sky, 
A flush of gold, and purple dye; » 
Night Jingers in the west—the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day's begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on the green like silver ore ; 
The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Are burning in thecrimson glow: 
Yet all is silence—till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinions from the vale. 

It is a lovely hour—though Heaven 
Had ne'er to man his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, fatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle—child of flame and air; 


- Ee mother Mary 
ay a dairy 
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Yet such an hour, such skies above, 

Such earth below, had taught him Love. 
But there are sounds along the gale ;— 
Not murmurs of the grot or vale— . 

Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 
To soothe their twilight wanderer’s soul. 
It comes from yonder jasmine bower, 
From yonder mosque’s enamell’d tower, 
From yonder harem’s roof of gold, 
From yonder castle’s haughty hold: 
Oh strain of witchery! whoe’er 
That heard thee, felt no joy was near? 
My soul shall in the grave be dim 

. Ere it fo that bridal hymn. 
’T was such a morn, ‘twas such a tone 
That woke me ;—visions! are you gone? 
~ ‘The flutes breathe nigh—the portals now 
Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon its mountain summit spread, 
In splendour beyond man’s rude tread! 
And o’er their pomp, emerging far 
The bride, like morning's virgin star. 
And soon along the eve may swim 
The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 
Again the bright processions move 
To take the last, sweet veil from Love. 
Then speed thee on, thou glorious sun! 
Swift rise—swift set—be bright—and done. 

Literary Gazette. 


THE MOSSY SEAT, 

The landscape hath not lost its look ; 

Still rushes on the sparkling river ; 
Nor hath the gloominess forsook 

These granite crags that frown for ever : 
Still hangs around the s! wood, 
Whose sounds but murmur solitude: 
The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s song, 

The stock-dove's coo, in grief repining, 
In mingled echoes steal along; 
_ The setting sun is brightly shining, 
And clouds above, and hills below, 
Are brightening with his golden glow! 
It is not meet, it is not fit, 

ahpage Fortune all our hopes hath 

warted, 


Whilst on the very stone I sit, 
Where first we met, and last we parted, 
That absent from my soul should be 
The thought that loves and looks to thee! 
Each happy hour that we have proved, 
Whilst 's delicious converse blended ; 
As ‘neath the twilight star we roved, 


‘Unconscious where our progress tended, © 


Still brings my mind a sweet relief, 
And bids it love the “ joys of grief!” 
What soothing recollections throng, 
Presenting many a mournful token, 
That heart's remembrancedo prolong, 
Which then was blest—but now is broken! 
I cannot—Oh! hast thou forgot 
Our early loves ?—this hallowed spot? 
1 almost think T sée thee stand; 
T almost dream I hear thee speaking ; 
J feel the presure of thy hand; 
Thy living glance in fondness seeking 
Here, all 4part—by all unseen, 
Thy form upon my arm to lean! 
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Though beauty bless the landscape still— 

Though woods surround, and waters 

lave it, 

My heart feels not the vivid thrill 

Which long ago thy presence gave it: 
Mirth—music—iriendship have no tone 
Like that which with thy voice hath flown! 
And memory only now remains 

To whisper things that once delighted : 
Still, still I love to tread these plains— 

To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 
And feel a something sadly sweet 
In resting on this mossy seat! 


FROM tHe SPANISH og CERVANTES. 
Fare thee well, land of my birth! ~ 

That spot the most sacred on earth ; 

At last I have broken the spell 

That bound my heart to thee—farewell! 


Away idle sorrows, that wet 

My cheek with unbidden regret ; 

I leave no fond sympathy here 
That asks at my parting one tear. 


With a love that scarce death could remove 
Have I clave to thee, land of my love! 

Yet found but such fost’ring and rest 

As the babe at its dead mother’s breast. 

Lift the sail; the lone spirit that braves 
The loud going forth of the waves, 
Wherever they cast him will find 

A country, and bosoms more kind. 


Lift the sail ; all remembrances sleep 
Inthe rush and the roar of the deep; 

As its tide blots the lines which the hand 
Of childhood had etched on the sand. 
Denied to my chance kindled fire, 

The wreath that belongs to the lyre; 

Yet my good sword the battle shall join, 
And chivalry’s garland be mine. 

Or victory torn from the brow 

Of the Paynim shall hallow my vow; 

Or fall’n in the stife of the brave, 

Young Glory shall beam round my grave! 


Fare thee well, land of my birth! 

The one spot most sacred on earth ; 

At last I have burst through the spell 
That bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
“A ae friendship,” said Laura en- . 


« Ss in this garden—the thought is 
ivine !"” 4 
Her temple was built, and she only now 
ted shri 


wan rine, 
An image of friendship fo place on the 
She flew to the sculptor, who set down be- 
fore her 
A friendship, the fairest his art could in- 
vent; 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful 
Saw plainly this was not the Friendship 
she meant. 


'* >. s 
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“« Oh never,” she cried, “ can I think of en- 
wosenpa 2 
— ose looks are so joyless and 
ms 
But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 


We'll make, if you please, sir, a friend- 
ship of him.” ? ? 
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So the bargain was struck; with the little 


She joyfully flew to her shrinein the grove: 
« Farewell,” said the sculptor, “ you’re not 
the first maiden ° 
Who came but for rrienpsuiP, and took 
away Love! 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, 
AND SCIENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


— 


1. Memoirs of Vie Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. F.R. 8, 
Sc. Published by his Grandson, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin. Vol. IIT. 4to. 
This terminates the collection of Dr. 

Franklin's writings and memoirs, as pub- 

lished from the originals, and having the 

advantage of his own revision. ‘These 
writings are properly distributed under 
four heads. The first part contains 
those which relate to American < dga 
before and after the separation of the co- 
lonies from Great Britain. Part the se- 
cond comprises a number of excellent 
papers on x "ty of general policy and 
commerce, tthe third is purely mis- 
one moral, an entertaining. The 
portion comprehends the philoso- 
phical disquisitions and experimental ob- 
servations of this extraordinary man and 
most ious inquirer. Some of the 
articles in this collection have been fre- 
quently printed, and others pen: be found 
scattered in old periodical publications ; 
but the editor has acted judiciously in 
embodying these papers with those 
which are now for the first time sent into 
the world. Ina former number we gave 
the author's ideas of a new theory of the 
earth; and we shall close this announce- 
ment with one or two extracts on sub- 
jects of general interest. The first shall 
from a letter to Dr. Percival, in 
which the causes of mortality are consi- 
dered. Speaking of a humid atmosphere, 

Dr. Franklin says— 

“ *Tisa curious remark, that moist sea- 
sons are the healthiest. The gentry of Eng- 
re remarkably afraid of moisture and 
ofair. But seamen, who live perpetually in 
moist air, are always healthy if they have 
‘visions. The inhabitants of Ber- 

muda, St: Helena, and other islands far from 
psa surrounded with rocks against 
‘ich the waves continually.dashing, fill the 

ir with spray and vapour, and where no 


wind can arrive that does not pass over. 


much sea, and of course bring much mois- 
ture, thes ple are remarkably healthy ; 
and I have long thought, that mere moist 


air has no ill effect on the constitution; 
though air impregnated with vapours from 
putrid marshes is found pernicious, not from 
the moisture but the putridity. It seems 
strange that man, whose body is com 

in [aes part of moist fluids, whose 

and juices are so watery, who can swallow 
quantities of water and small beer daily, 
without inconvenience, should fancy that a 
little more or less moisture in the air should 
be of such importance. But we abound in 
absurdity and inconsistency. Thus, though 
it is generally allowed that taking the air is 
a good thing, yet what caution against air! 
what stopping of crevices! what wrapping 
up in ata Bie what stuffing of doors 
and windows, even in the midst of summer ! 
Many London families go out once a day to 
take the air; three or four persons in a 
coach, one perhaps sick: these go three or 
four miles, or as many turns in Hyde Park, 
with the glasses both up close, all breathing 
over and over again the the same air they 
brought out of town with them in the coach, 
with the least change possible, and rendered 
worse and worse every moment ;—and this 
they call faking the air. From many years 
observations on myself and others, I am per- 
suaded we are on a wrong scent in suppos- 
ing moist or cold air the causes of that dis- 
order we call acold; some-unknown qua- 
lity in the air, may perhaps produce colds, 
as in the influenza ; but generally, lappre- 
hend they are the effect of too full living in 
proportion to our exercise.” . 


From the following hints on the na- 
ture of fire, it is evident that this acute 
experimentalist had correct notions of 
caloric :— - 

« T have long been of opinion, ‘that it ex- 
ists every where in the state of a subtle 
fluid. - That too much of that fluid in our 
flesh, gives us the sensation we call heat— 
too lite, cold—its vibrations, light. That 
all solid or fluid substances which are in- 
flammable, have been composed of it; their 
dissolution, in returning to their original 
fluid state, we call fire. This subtle fluid is 
attracted by plants and animals in their 
growth, and consolidated; is attracted by 
other substances, thermometers, &c. invari- 
ably ; has a particular affinity with water, 
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and. will quit many other bodies to attach 

itself to water, and go, off with it in evapo- 

II. Woman: a Poem. By Earox Stan 
watbD Barret, €s9. 

We have derived much gratification 
from the perusal of this elegant little vo- 
lume, and agree with its author, that 
no subject affords a finer scope to the 
didactic and descriptive muse, than the 
praise of woman. Indeed, it will be 
found upon inquiry, that from the ear- 
liest ages to the present time, poets have 
never been considered as duly qualified, 
until they had exhibited some signs of 
admiration for the fair sex; and either 
served, or affected to serve, a probation- 
ary term of chivalrous devotion at the 
shrine of that being, 

é Whom nature form’d to temper man.” 
On this score Mr. Barrett will be found 
deserving of no small share of commen: 
dation; ior he has eulogized poetically, 
and we have no doubt sincerely, not any 
one individual Phillis or Chloe of his 
imagination, but the whole sex in gene- 
ral. Had he failed in his attempt, his 

ood intentions would still have entitled 

im to our approbation; but we shall go 
far to prove, that the expectations, which 
the excellence of his subject is capable of 
creating in the minds of his readers, are, 
for the most part, fulfilled. 

It would be necdless for us to descant 
in prose upon what the author has so 
ably treated in energetic and harmonious 
verse; we shall therefore proceed to an 
immediate examination of the book. In 
a modest and well-written preface, Mr. 
Barrett asserts, “ that though the fair 
sex have occasioned many dissertations 
in English prose, they have never yet 
found a champion in the more congenial 
field of English poetry.” -With this de- 
claration, however, we do not agree: 
Parnel has a poem on the Rise of Wo- 
matt; Mr. Southey’s first Epic celebrates 
the wonderful exploits of the Maid of 
Arc; andone of the most egant of his 
minor productions is denominated the 
“ Triumphs of Woman.” Besides these, 
many of the most popular authors of all 

es, compliment her in various passages 
of their poems. We copy the following 
singular verses from the works of. Sir 
Aston Cokayne ; which, as they have be- 
come exceedingly scarce, may not be 
deemed unacceptable to our readers :— 


I wonder why by foul-mouthed men 
‘Women so slandered be, 

Since it doth easily appear 
They're better far than we? 
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Why are the Graces every one = 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to shew that they ingrace 
Do more excel than we? ise 

Why are the liberal Sciences 
Pictured as women. 

If not to shew, that they in them / 
Do more excel than we? 

Why are the Virtues every one — 
Pictured as women be, © 

If not to shew, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? * 

Since women are so full of worth, 
Let them all praised be ; 

For commendations they deserve gh 
In ampler wise than we. : 


Mr. Barrett's poem opens with a fri- 
bute to the memory of our unfortunate 
Princess, in which he expressively de- 
plores, after haying wrought his votive 
page, . 

« i 30 her blue glances might the leaf il- 
ume,” 
“How treach’rous Death has made that 
untrue.” 
Our limits will necessarily confine us to 
a few of the most striking . We 
commence with one, replete with truth 
as well as poetry. ‘ehatiher 


Yet c’en our own enlightened time retains 
Some partial tincture of the former stains ; 
Pale libertines, whom wanton arts allure, 
Still by the vicious female judge the pure. 
Companion of his groom, the clown con- 
founds 
Subservient woman with his horse and 
hounds ; 
And ae who from books, not nature, 
raw, sr 
Try to condemn her by scholastic law, 
Wits, for an epigram, her fame undo, ~ 
And those who blaspheme, mock wo- 
man too. : ’ 
Allsuch conclude her of inferior clay, 
Because she wants some merits men display. 
As well may they condemn the chilly moon, 
Because her crescent cannot glow like noon « 
For if that orb whose affluent dew bestows 
= Je the glebe, — sun arose, 
is fl w’ry ball would wither, stagnant gales 
Engender death, and midnight iat rd 
vales. ’ Page 35 


_ There is great delicacy in the follow- 
ing lines :— % 
To guard that virtue, to supply the 
Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 
Lo, modesty was given, mysterious spell, _ 
Whose blush can shame, whose panic can 


repel : 
Strong, by the very weakness it betrays, 
It sheds a mist before our fiery gaze. 
SA hk iki kb 


~* He might have added, . 
« Why are the Muses every one,” && 


i ie ae i. as mt -. 
‘ ee eer lO Ue a ae ae 2 ah; 


' 


eu Homan ; 


panting apprehension, quick to feel 
4 Seslitme cease thet, nes, wonld grace 
op licensee lg 
ven ayerted eyes; 
These are its arms, and these supreme pre- 
vail. 


Ask the ; im by the surges cast 
Oathoutite Shsrea und tatbed beneath: the 


Ask who revived him ? who the hearth began 
To kindle? who with-spilling goblet ran? 
O he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 
And clasp his withered hands, and woman 
name. p- 33. 
This recalls forcibly to our ak 
the pathetic little song by the Duchess o 
Devonshire on the hospitality ofa Beare 
woman to the enterprizing traveller 
Mungo Park:— 
The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
He sat him down beneath the tree, 
For weary, sad, and faint was he« 
But ah! no wife or mother’s care 
. Forhim the milk or corn prepare. 
* * * * * 


The storm is o’er—the tempest past, 
And mercy’s voice has hushed the blast: 

The wind is heard in whispers low : 
eee eae 

in his heart ar 

Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 
- Ledyard also beautifully eulogizes the 
fair sex in his verses entitled « The Cha- 
racter of Women; he tells us that they 
are— 

Alive to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy ever prone; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
' With soft compassion’s sweetest tone. 

Form’d in benevolence of nature, 

f ing, modest, gay, and mild, 
Woman's the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild. 

When parch’d with thirst—with hunger 


fri hand refreshment gave ; 
coarsest food has tasted, 
cordial in the simple waye! 
sous looks—her words caressing, 
comfort on the fainting soul ; 
the stranger’s general blessing 

m sultry India to the Pole!” 

Mr. Barrett has never seen 
he would not have assert- 
n has found “no champion 


Eng! .” Certainly 


e has done in the poem before 
rill continue our extracts. — 
g the difference of the 
stivs of each sex, 
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he goes on to shew, that wemen excel us 
in devotion, chastity, modesty, charity, 
good faith, forgiveness, and parental «f- 
fection ; and enumerates the various arts 
and attractions w hich give them so strong 
am ascendancy over us. 


She by reserve and awful meekness reigns; 

Her sighs are edicts, her caresses chains, 

Why has she tones with speaking music 
strung? 

Eyes, eloquent beyond the mortal tongue? 

And looks that yanquish, till, on nerveless 
knee, : 

Men gaze, and grow with 
she? 

*Tis tocommand these arts against our arms, 

And tame imperious might with winning 
charms. p. 48. 

* * * * 

But can all earth excel that crimson grace, 

When her heart sends its herald to her face? 

Sends from its ark its own unblemish’d dove, 

A messenger of truth, of joy, of love! 

Her blush can man to modest passion fire, 

Her blush can awe his arrogant desire ; 

Her blush can welcome lovers, or can warn, 

As ruddy skies announce both night and 
morn, p- 49. 


We wonder it should not have oc- 
curred to our author to place woman in 
the most interesting situation possible, 
by representing her as the sweet soother 
of our cares amid the storms of adversi- 
ty, and ready to endure deep and pro- 
tracted sie ae for the sake of the ob- 
ject beloved. These beautiful lines from 
Marmion might have furnished him with 
the hint— F 


* Oh Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 
Or these from Dodsley’s fragment, 
entitled «* The Wife,” 
Does fortune smile, how grateful must it 
prove 
To tread life’s pleasing round with one we 
love? 
Or does she frown? the fair with softening 
art 
Till soothe our woes, or bear a willing part. 


« But thanks for that we have.”—It 
is scarcely fair to cavil with Mr. Barrett 
for what he has failed to do, when he has 
done so much more than we could have 
expected from him. We:shall conclude, 
therefore, these cursory, and we fear 
very imperfect, remarks on his interest- 
ing volume by three extracts from it, 
which, we will venture to affirm, are not 


gazing, weak as 
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often excelled in the compass of modern 

Tere a by the virgin made 

There is a language by virgin i 

Not read but felt, not uttered, but betrayed ; 

A mote communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 

Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er re- 
t. 


*Tis Frriteen on her cheeks and meaning - 


brows, . 

In one short glance whole volumes it avows ; 
Inone short moment tells of many days, 
In one short speaking silence a// conveys. 
Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 
And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear. 
Oh ’tis so chaste, so touching. so refined, 
So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind. 
Were eyes * melodious, and could music 

"shower 
From orient rays new striking on a flower, 
Such heavenly music from that glance might 


rise 
And angels own the language of the skies. 
81 


p- 81. 

There is much of the pathetic tender- 
ness of Byron in this —, The next 
will be found very strongly to resemble 
the elegant simplicity of Goldsmith. _ 
Light specks of fleecy gold bestrew the skies, 
The dewy ox is on his knee to rise ; 
The mist rolls off pie eB - parton 
From ing cots, is still within. 
The panoral farnily due task prepare 
For whetted scythe, the milk pail, and the 


share ; : 
And haste where lark and zephyr, rill and 


bee, 
Mix harmless their primeval minstrelsy. 
One damsel chuc shrill; her cackling 
train 
Run with spread pinions and dispute the 


grain : 

Another up her rested pitcher heaves, 
Encamps small heaps of hay, or girdles 
ieeabuine her busy foot, and trill: 
Else spinning, pats her busy foot, 3 

Some Dittied aint about a love that kills. 
The laden wife meantime to market goes, 
Or underneath the hawthorn knits her hose; 
Or lays moist kerchiefs on the sunny grass, 
Or — her pottage billowing o’er the 


TASS 5 
While clatter’d plates, and roots in hurry 
ed 


PR os her good man trudging from the 
field. p. 94. 
* 


* * * 
Now they replenish pleasant cups, and tell 
The rural news—how he from ladder fell, 
How She from hayrick ;—merry gossip past, 
Comedreams, and each outwondered by the 

last; 

Then tales of ghosts authentic, then the noise 
Of hoodwink’d damsels chasing nimble boys: 
And when to sit the rustic would essay, 
His treacherous mistress slips his bench 


away: 
* For this thought, see a note in Lord 
Byron’s “ Bride of Abydos.” 
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She flies, and hides—he follows, not remiss 


To satiate that of love—a kiss! 
At the dear ou! ifully fought, : 
(For battled kisses still make kisses sought) 
She bree schon 3: sighs angry words, 
A struggle, yielded soon, and pleased com- 
plains. “ p- 97. 


The poem concludes with an inveca- 
tion, of which the following is a part: 
Oh, give me, Heav’n! to sweeten latter life, 
And mend my wayward heart, a tender wife, 
Who soothes me, tho’ herself with anguish 


wrung, 
Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue for tongue ; 
Sways by persuasion, kisses off my frowm, 
And reigns, unarm’d, a queen without a 

crown. 
Alike to please me, her accomplished hand 
The harp and homely needle can command ; 
And learning with such grace her tongue 

applies, Kore 
Her very maxims wear a gay disguise. — 
Neat for my presence, as if princes came, 
And modest, e’en to me, with bridal shame ; 
A friend, a playmate, as my wishes call, 
A — nurse, though summoned from a 


She holds in eye that conquest youth achiev"d, 
Loves or ype pomp, and pleases unper- 
ceiv’d. ; 

Wishing Mr. B. such a wife, we take 
our leave of him, sincerely hoping to 
meet him again ere long, and once more 
to have an opportunity of offering to the 
world our testimony of his merits. 


ILI. Illustrations of the Literary Histo- 
ry of the Eighteenth Century, consist- 
ing of authentic Memoirs, and original 
Letters of eminent Persons, and in- 
tended as a Scquel to the Liter 
Anecdotes. By John Nichols, FSA. 
Vol. IL]. 800. pp. 848. . <f 
Another variegated treat for the gour- 

mands of literature, at which they will 

find much substantial information as well 
as entertainment. Though the volume 
be bulky, and is closely printed, it may 
be adduced as an exception to the an- 

cient proverb, that a great book is a 

great evil. On the contrary, we hail 

with pleasure collections of this nature, 
when they are judiciously formed, and 
at which, to use a homely phrase, there 
is cut and come again. The present con- 
tribution to the stock of literary histo- 
ry, cannot fail to gratify the most cra’ 

curiosity, and at afuture period, it 

be resorted to as a text-book of refer-— 


ence on the subjects of which it treats, 


and the persons whose memoirs and cor- 
respondence it records. A considerable 
ahr of the contents is devoted to the 

ardinge family, the valuable communi- 
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cation of the late worthy, ingenious, and 

facetious Welch judge, of whom a good 

eo. is given as a frontispiece, fol- 

another excellent one of his fa- 
ther. phar . hic Suallneldge 
are, portraits of Bishops Smallbridge, 

Tanner, and Lyttelton: Dr. Ducarel, 

Mr. Thomas Martin, Mr. John Ives, 

Charles Townley, and the sour-faced, 

splenetic Joseph Ritson. We look for 

another volume with sharpened expecta- 
tion; for, as the French epicures say, 

“the appetite comes by eating,” 

IV. Memoirs of the Private and Poli- 
tical Lifeof Lucien Buonaparte, Prince 
of Canino. Translated from the French. 
2 vols. 800. 

We are told, in the pestaanaty ad- 
vertisement to this work, that the me- 
moirs were printed at Paris in 1815; but 
that, when.on the point of coming out, 
some 0) es arose, which 
induced bookseller to suspend the 

and the who i 


destroyed. A copy, however, 
pone and with some additions, now 
its appearance in this country, 
where itis extremely difficult to keep se- 
cret memoirs from public view. Who 
the author of the pensar work is, we 
nig know, and wae mare it on 
er to of the degree o 

credit that ay oy to him as an his- 
torian. Yetthere evidently runs through 
the narrative a characteristic air of per- 
= intimacy with the subject, or a 
tone, if we may so express 

it, that marks the familiarity of acquaint- 
ance. The anecdotes of Lucien, his bro- 
ther Napoleon, and their mother, Ma- 
dame Letitia, have all the appearance of 
originality, and render the volumes ex- 


v. Teeland : or, the Journals of a Resi- 

mee in that Island during the Yeurs 
and 1815. By Ebenezer Hen- 

2, 2vols. 8x0. 

ous author of this narrative 


is North Britain, who, being 
' » with the Scandinayian 
ed by the British and 


ace 
ms Socie ae tiperintending 
; celandie version of 
and in establishing an 
of the oa ram in 
fing complet ese en- 

: to Iceland, 
ing copies of 
m print- 
ion 
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took him up above twelve months, dur- 
ing’ which he traversed that extraordi- 
per? island in different directions; and 
as ‘he enjoyed opportunities to which 
other travellers were necessarily strang- 
ers, his work acquires peculiar value on 
account of the additional knowledge 
which it brings to view respecting the 
natural history of the country, and the 
manners of itsinhabitants. Considering 
the interest which is excited by the ex- 
ae now engaged in exploring the 
1yperborean seas, these volumes cannot 
fail to command particular attention at 
this time ; ‘and they will on that account, 
no doubt, be very generally read; but 
they possess, beyond this temporary at- 
traction, much valuable matter, particu- 
| in regard to the Icelandic history 
and geolo In a neat introduction, 
the author has brought together a num- 
ber of curious facts, selected from sources 
not commonly to be met with in Eng- 
land, and such as throw considerable 
light upon the early portion of our own 
annals. The detail which follows, is 
written in a style of pious simplicity, 
through which, however, appears a 
mind imbued with various learning, 
and well qualified to explore and describe 
the wonders of nature. On the volca- 
nic structure “of this northern island 
much has been written by intelligent ob- 
servers, whose love of science has in- 
duced them to visit its rugged and bar- 
ren shore. But it was left to the pre- 
sent Visitor to make us intimately ac- 
quainted with the natural and moral 
phenomena which here combine to asto- 
nish the more favoured inhabitants of 
Europe. Instead of meeting with a 
churlish, ignorant, and half-civilized race 
of people, amidst snowy mountains and 
sterile ravines of calcareous rocks, we 
are surpri ag see a general spirit of 
hospitable kindness, warmed by religious 
sentiment, and heightened into affection 
by the love of letters. Such, in brief, is 
the character of the Icelanders as drawn, 
we doubt not most faithfully, by the pre- 
sent writer, who had the best and most 
ample means of observing both them and 
their country. 


VI. Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal in 
1816; undertaken ty Order of the 
French Government ; comprising an 
Account of the Shipwreck of the Me- 
dusa, &c. &c. By J. B. Henry Savig- 
ny and Alexander Correard. 8vo. 
The last peace having restored some 

of the ancient French settlements on the 

coast of Africa to their former posses- 
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sors, a squadron was dispatched for Se- 
negal, consisting of the Medusa frigate, 
a corvette, and two other vessels. The 
ships sailed from the roads of Aix, June 
17, 1816, but were parted either by the 
weather,or through negligence ; and that 
the latter was the cause appears most 
likely, from the narrative of what fol- 
lowed. Instead of a a proper 
look-out, officers of the rp ee re- 
gardless of the arances of shoal wa- 
ter, which were tninbitable, made no al- 
teration in their course; and the conse- 
uence was, as might have been fore- 
seen, that the ship struck on the 2d of 
July. Here commences a narrative the 
most harrowing that we ever remem- 
bered to have read in the history of — 
wrecks. About one hundred and fifty 
souls were hapa - a raft, the rest 
remaini the vessel, or getting into 
the Gone e history of ae puke bee 
ever, constitutes the subject of the pre- 
sent story, than which a more dreadful 
one cannot be well conceived ; for, either 
by accident or design, this machine, be- 
ing cut adrift, was driven about at the 
mercy of the waves for the space of thir- 
teen days, during which the unhappy be- 
ings upon it suffered all possible hard- 
ships, and became so desperate as to con- 
tend most furiously with each other.— 
Fifteen only survived out of the number, 
who were picked up by one of the ves- 
sels belonging to the expedition, and 
conveyed to Fort Louis, in Sene; In 
addition to this pitiable tale, which is re- 
lated by two of the principal sufferers on 
the raft an account is given of the rest 
of the crew of the Medusa, who escaped 
the wreck in the long-boat. 


VII. Letters o a Prussian Traveller, de- 
scriptive of a Tour through Sweden, 
Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the 
Ionian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, Calabria, 
Italy, the Tyrol, the Banks of the 

_ Rhine, Hanover, Holstein, Denmark, 
Westphalia, and Holland. By John 
Bramsen. 2 vols. 8z0- 

When we glanced over the title-page 
of these volumes, the idea of Gemelli 
came immetliately across the mind, and 
wecould hardly get rid of the persuasion 
that some ingenious modern had profit- 
ed by the example of that lively Ita- 
lian in composing the history of a tour 
round the world by his fire-side. The 
‘preface, however, assures us, that the 
letters actually contain remarks made 
in the course of a long and variegat- 
edroute, performed in company with 
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the eldest son of Sir John Maxwell; se 
that the authenticity of the narrative 
being set at rest, the reader may set out 
in the perusal with confidence. From. 
be ant author ey Bother ag 
, and passing ra t we- 
deg itaves atS =) und, eethe ine when 
that part of the continent was agitated 
between hopes and fears during the great 
struggle with the French after the inva- 


sion of Russia. At Berlin we are amus-— 


ed by anecdotes of Frederic the Great, 
some of which we had read before, and 
one or two of ae ae the Little, 
whose vanity and cupidity are here strik- 
animated sketch 


ingly exhibited. A ve 

is given of Vienna, wad the description 
of Hungary is no less picturesque. At 
Trieste, the travellers found an sh 
ship of war, the captain of which gave 
them a passage to Corfu, from whence 
they hastened to Zante, and after a little 
delay, took their departure for Alexan- 
dria in a Greek vessel, the captain of 
which is noticed for his ignorance. The 
account of Alexandria is brief, o to 
the shortness of the author’s stay att 
place ; but the particulars that follow, 
make more than amends for the defici- 
py Though much novelty ought not 
to be expected in the description of a 
route so often passed, and of places so 
frequently visited, the reader who -has 


me through the elaborate works of 


Niebuhr, Pocock, and more recent voy- 
agers, will derive considerable ' 
from the perusal of this writer's observa- 
tions on the scenery of and Sy 
and the manners of the inhabitants. At 
Athens, an occasion offers of paying a 
handsome compliment to Loi ! 
whichis accompanied, however, by some 
sarcastic remarks on Dr. Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge, that might, we think, have been 
as well spared.—A singular adyenture 
occurred to our travellers at Otranto, 
where they were treated as the members 
of an embassy from the king of En: : 
to Joachim Murat ; but this was 
a political artifice of the 
ceive the Calabrians. 


sically described ; as also is the remain- 
ing part of Italy through which the au- 
thor and his companion passed to the 
Austrian states, and thence to Hamburg, 
HoHand and England. The author makes 
a needless apology for his style, which is 
neat, flowing, and energetic. 
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COLONIAL. 


A Letier to afriend relative to the present 
State of the Island of Dominica. By Lang- 


ford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. p' 
We dad here a very SS picture: 
of the little island of Dominica, drawn by 


the hand of a person too well acquainted 
with the facts to be mistaken, and rir 
too much 


_ ed the property of the planters; but we are 
sorry to find that complaints exist against 
be et emery at home, on account 

inattention to the suffer- 

ins of colony. The case is plainly 
stated; the circumstances cannot be denied ; 

and we trust that this pathetic narrative and 

temperate remonstrance will have such an 

effect upon persons in authority, as to be the 

of improving the condition of the 


lt 


pred sana terd na 
merce, or Complete Mer- 
ene ot to the Continent of Europe; 
an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent, Tables 
of Measures, &c. with their propor- 
Setiaion ct England, the local Regula- 
tions of each Place, &c.&c. By C.W. Ror- 
danz. 8vo. 21s. 
> DIVINITY. 
Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun- 
bs A Service, from the first to the 
unday after Trinity, together 
with four Sermons on other Subjects. 8vo. 
‘10s. 6d. 
” ‘An Totroduction to the Critical Study and 


of the Holy Scriptures, illustrat- 
and Fac-similes of Biblical 
‘se mas Hartwell Horne, A. M. 


a3 jarge vols. 8vo. 2]. 2s. 
DRAMA. 


Family Shakspeare, in which no- 
. Nb added to the original text but those 
and expressions are omitted which 


cannot with aga ggbir as 
By Thos, Bowler, Es, yeaa 
10 vols. royal 18mo. 3 


ahem Seiadhen: 
--Coniversations on Algebra; being an In- 
“tredaction ll first —— of that Sci- 
ence. 12mo. 7s. 
a0 yin being a Com- 
of Algebra upon the Plan of Wal- 
's Tutor’s Assistant, desi asa 
Ae 
ti 4 ames Harris,'Teacher 
‘the Mathematics. 12mo. 4s. 
in Orthography; contain- 
ing Selections from the most admired Au- 
thors in Prose and Verse, upon a new Plan. 
By jun. Is. 
. The Fellows ; a Moral Tale. By 
ve Author of the Twin Sisters, &c. 12mo. 


"s Dictionary of the a ane of 
pi French oieeeal 8vo. 5s 
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apse Idioms of the French Language. 
12mo. 

Praval’s French Syntax. | 12mo. 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Outline Designs, illustrative 
of the Poem of Thalaba the Destroyer; by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 

Me oS 

Pages =v | Tal of Practical Geogra- 

phy, i in two large folio sheets. By J. 


These tables are constructed on a simple 
principle for the information of students in 
Sees oh chaos who may here observe at a 
glance within the same parallel of 
latitude or Eacteote They are well calcu- 
lated to exercise the memory of pupils, and 
may properly be hung up in schools and 
studies by the side of Dr. Priestley’s useful 
charts of ae = bes Si 


A short tieioduction & to >the Study of Geo- 
logy; comprising a new Theory of the Ele- 
vation of the Mountains, and the Stratifica- 
tion of the Earth ; in which the Mosaic Ac- 
count of the Creation and the ie is in- 
dicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, A. 8vo. 

pp. 70. 

Assuming it as @ primary prinéiple, that 
fluidity was the original state of the chaos 
out of which the earth was formed, this 
writer proceeds to account for the elevation 
of macrapiiahl, and the disposition of the stra- 
ta on bong, eee of expansion and chrystali- 

e was led to this simple theory, 

pospae says, by seeing, one day during a 
bowl i lard, reo Ganl-yre was np 
into ridges o s, on inquiring the 
cause, found that the melted fat™ had ben 
suddenly removed to a current of ve 
air in the dairy. Thecon i ny 
so rapid, that the horizontal strata had been 
broken and elevated to various oblique posi- 
tions, and many of them made , and 
some of the vertical had become inclined to 
the opposite way —* From the time that I 

investigated this phenomenon,” observes 
Mr. Sutcliffe, “ a abandoned all the old 
theories of Geologists, which suppose con- 
tinents and mountains to have been elevated 
by latent heat; because I considered the 
same law which sported with the strata of 
the lard, as efficient to sport with the strata 
of the earth.” 

Whatever may be thought of this inge 
nious speculation, the reader will find much 
agreeable matter in the tract, which contains 
a very able elucidation of the Mosaic history 
of the creation and ae 


An Abridgement “of all the Custom 
Laws in Force in Ireland, &c. By John 
Heron, of his Majesty’s Customs, Dublin. 
8vo. Il. Is. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &e. 

An Inquiry into the Probability of Mr. 
pe | ‘s Theory of Life. New edition. 8ve 
4s. 
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Observations proying that Dr. Wilson’s 


Tincture for the Cure of Gout and Rheu-- 


matism, is similar in its Nature and Effects 

to that deleterious Preparation the Eau Me- 

ane: By W. H. Williams, M.D. F:R.S. 
to. 4s. : 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias, in- 
cluding not only the Drugs and Compounds 
which are used by professional or private 
Practitioners of Medicine, but also those 
which are sold by Chemists, Druggists, and 
Herbalists, and for other Purposes. By 
S.F. Gray. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Report of the Committee of the London 
Infirmary for curing the Diseases of the Eye, 
occasioned by the false and calumnious 
Statements contained in a Letter written by 
Sir William Adams to the Right Honour- 
able and Honourable Directors of Green- 
wich Hospital. 8vo. pp. 107. 

We should be glad to stimulate some pub- 
lic spirited individual to undertake a history 
of frands. Such a work would do more to 
open the eyes of the world than half the Bib- 
lical Commentaries and all the Cyclopzdias 
that are printed. ‘It would appear from a 
volume of this description, that amidst the 
great boasting: which is continually made 
about the diffusion of knowledge and the im- 
provement of science, the wise men of this 
generation, have not learned the necessary 
art of cofreeting credulity, and thereby re- 
pressiig the vain pretensions of men who 
set up claims to which they are not entitled. 
The pamphlet before us exhibits a curious 
narrative in confirmation of what we have 
barely hinted ; and the perusal of it, which 
We earnestly recommend, will perhaps in- 
duce the redder, whenever he meets with 
paming details about wonderful wonders, 
marvellous discoveries, and extraordinary 
inyentions, to exclaim, “ Tis all my eye.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


_ The London Guide, and Stranger’s Safe- 
guard against the Cheats, Swindlers, and 
Pickpockets that abound within the Bills of 
' Mortality; forming a Picture of London as 
regards active Life. 12mo,. pp. 240. 
Perhaps morality is little benefited by 
books of this cast, at least as they have hi- 
therto been compiled. The present affects 
ap air of originality, as being the production 
of one of the slang babies who, i his own 
account; has been up to all that he de- 
scribes. But if he had been more spar- 
‘ ing of bis’ smart observations, his ele- 
gant expletives, and bad entered into the 
detail of the knavish tricks practised in this 
great metropolis, he would have been asafer 
guideto the unwary than we fear he will be 
found to those’ who. put themselves un- 
der his protection. The fellow has some 
humour it is truce, but if our authority goes 
for any thing, we would recommend that he 
and his book be sent to the House of Cor- 
rection, : 
Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
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The Rhapsodist ; or Mes enirs, in ~ 
an Epistle to Aristus. By RE Comoe, 
. .8vo. 14s. 4to, 21s. > rT 
from Illinois. By ; 
beck. 8vo. 5s, me aaa: 
A Dissertation upon the - Distinctions 
Society and Ranks_of the People ui 
Anglo-Saxon Government, by San 
wood. 8vo. 18s. ‘oy leis Auth 
-A Series of Essays on several most im-_ 
portant New Systems and Inventions, parti- — 
cularly remy 4 _ Mercantile anc 
Maritime World. braham Bosq) : 
esq. late one of his Majesty’s Comaotes mi 
of the Musters. roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ’ 
A concise Description of the Endowed _ 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales ; 
ornamented with Engravings. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.LA., Assistant Libra- 
rian to his Majesty, and Fellow and ¥ 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon, 
don roy. 8vo. 2 vols. bds. 4l. ~. + 
demy 8vo. 2 vols. bds. 21. 16s. ee 
Ford’s (of Manchester) Catalogue of a cu- 
rious and valuable Collection of Books in 
various Languages, nts, and 
Classes of Literature, in 8vo. Is. 6d. 
A List of the Numbers and Prices the 
valuable Library and Collection of - 
y ’ 
ie 


with Memoir. By John Prior 
2.-vols. 8vov 16a, | sm 


Drawings, and Pictures of W.. 

which were sold at Liverpool 

8vo. 7s. : te - af, 
Annals of Scottis i 'y frox 

year 1788 to the year 1816, et he % 

the Rev. J. Skinner, M.A. Forfar, | 

8vo. 12s. re. 


\ Standing Orders of an Establishment for 


instructing the Junior Officers and the 

Commissioned Officers and Soldiers c 
Royal Engineer Department, in ‘their 

Duties in the Field. By C. W. ; 
12mo. 8s. sa | 
ihe Philosophical Library. Vol. 1. Svo. 

ls. 6d. - 


en 
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NOVELS. , ms 
Zuma, ou la Decouverte da Qu 
suivi de Ja Belle Paule, de e de Kho 
seaux du Tibre, &c. &c. Par M 
Comtesse de tals hich this ds ae : 
The five tales of which t plume js. 
composed, are written with the usual ar 


liness of their accomplished pesmi ind 
are very much superior totheephen pre 
ductions which at presentdeluge the French 
press, under the denomination of “ Contes* 
With “ Zuma,’ our readers are no doubt . 
well acquainted, as it has been di matized 
for the English stage. La e Paule 
an illustration of the age of chivalry ; “ Z 
neide” an elegant fairy tale, and * Les Ro. 
seaux du Tibre, one of the most affecti 

lite stories we ever recollect to have met 
with. Such a tone of deep and wildenthu- 


1818.] » 


siasm pervades the whole book as‘to render 
it irresistibly attracting to all who are alive 
‘to the better feelings of the heart; and we 
venture to pronounce that it will become 
more popular than any of the previous pro- 
ductions which have emanated from the pro- 
i of Madame de Genlis. 

The Question, Who is Anna? a Tale. 
By Miss M. S. Croker. 

~ These volumes will, we have no doubt, be 
read with interest and pleasure. Many of 
the characters are pourtrayed with spirit 
and energy. Those of the elder Mr. Ad- 
lam and Ruth are admirably contrasted. 
The amiable and elegant heroine of the 
tale, Anna, is also a fascinating personage, 
and the eye cannot refuse a tear to the heart- 
felt misery she endures, 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 

285. 


F 


POETRY. 

Antonia, a Poem, with Notes, descriptive 

Plague in Malta. ‘De egies Young. 
this poem it is not in our power to 
in terms of high commendation, for 
it occasionally rises above medio - 
is more frequently obscure and af- 
Mr. Young’s aim appears to have 
imitation of Lord Byron, but he 
think that the condensation and 
for which that noble bard is so de- 
cele! |, arises solely from the 
use of the dash, or, . Weare 
insinuating that it not produce 
fect in poetry, when judiciously 
ut the author of Antonia intro- 
_all occasions into his rhyme— 
ut reason ! . 

A very interesting note, descriptive of the 
‘plague at Malta, in 1813, is affixed to the 
poem, which, to tell the truth, we admired 
the most of the two. - 

‘Lines on the Death of her Royal High- 

the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to 

ch was adjudged the prize proposed by 

the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 

‘Dublin, for the best English poem 

on subject. By John Anster, A. B. 
8vo. 3s. 


Ballads of Archery, Sonnets,&c. By the 
“Rev. J. W. Dodd, Second Usher in West- 
‘minster school, with Notes. cr. 8vo. 10s. 

- The Poetical Gazetteer of the principal 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Seaports in 
the United Kingdom. By J. Bissett, of the 
‘Mosenm, Leamington Spa, embellished 
“with upwards of Twenty Views of the Chief 
is, &c. &c. 2s. 6d. 
Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem, in- 
o H. R. H. Prince Leopold. - 
tebe alder peta ’ 
concerning the Population o 
diradsieay oe Population, By G. Bosc, 
 s on ion. By G. Ensor. 
req. 8v0. 128. i 
eeu, _ TOPOGRAPHY. ; 
” Thie Stranger’s Guide to the City of New 
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York. By Edmund M. Blunt. 12mo. pp. 
304. 


Kooks of this description multiply from 
their obvious utility, as they supply gene- 
rally all the local information that strangers 
can immediately want on their arrival, and 
they afford besides much intelligence to the 
natives themselves. The stock of geogra- 
phical knowlege, also, derives considerable 
advantage from works thus drawn up on the 
spot by settled residents, who have every 
means of obtaining correct accounts of what 
they relate, and of delineating accurately 
what they describe. The present book has 
been evidently compiled with careful in- 
dustry, by a person of judgement, and while it 
cannot fail to prove a most useful companion 
to those who visit New York, it will yield 
much entertainment to readers who merely 
wish to become acquainted with foreign 
countries through the medium of books. 

The Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkstone Guide, 
containing an Account of their ancient and 
present State, &c. &c. with 6 plates 5s. with- 
out plates 3s. 6d. : 

History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, including Notices 
and Biographical Memoirs of the Abbots 
and Deans of that foundation, lustrated 
by J. P. Neale; the literary department by 
E. W. Brayley. Vol. I. 4to. 41. 16s. impe= 
rial 4to. 71. 4s, crown folio 91. 9s. ” 

A Journey round the Coast of Kent, con- 
taining Remarks on the principal objects 
worthy of notice throughout the whole of 
that interesting border, and the contiguous 
district, including Penshurst and Tunbridge 
Wells, with Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, and 
Battle, in Sussex, being original Notes made 
during a summer Excursion. By J, Fus- 
sell, esq. Map, 8vo. 9s. : 

The Brighion Ambulator, containing His- 
torical and Topographical Delineations of 
the Town, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By E. Wright, 12mo. 5s. ~ 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal from India to England, through 
Persia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, and Prus- 
sia, in the year 1817. By Lieut. Col. C. B. 
Johnson, with Engravings. 4to. 21. 2s. 

Second Journey through Persia to Con- 
stantinople, between the years 1810 and 
1816, with a Journal of the Voyage by the 
Brazils and Bombay to the Persian Gulph, 
together with an Account of the proceedings 
of his Majesty’s Embassy under his Excel- 
lency Sir Gore Ousely, bart. K.S. L. By 
James Morier, esq. late his Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of Embassy and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Persia. royal 4to. with 
Engravings $).. 13s. 6d. 

Travels in Canada and the United States 
of America, in 1816 and 1817. By F. Hall, 
esq. late Military Secretary to Gen. Wilson, 
Governor in Canada. 8vo. 14s. : 

A Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe, in 
1817, with Notes taken during a Tour 
through Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, 


us 
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Poitou, Anjou, Le Bocage, Touraine, Or- 
leanois, and the Environs of Paris. By W. 
D. Fellows, esq. illustrated with numerous 
coloured Engravings from Drawings made 
on the Spot. roy. 8vo. 2Is. 


[Aug. 1, 


A Journal of Travels in the United States 
of North America and Lower Canada, per- 
formed in the year 1817. By John Palmer, 
with Map. 8vo. 12s. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Captain Bonnycastle is about to pub- 
lish an historical Description and Geo. 
hical Account of the Dominions of 
pain in the Western Hemisphere, con- 
tinental and insular, with illustrative 


Maps; &c. ' 

br Halloran has in the press a second 
edition of his Practical Observations on 
the Causes and Cure of Insanity. 

Dr. Spiker’s Travels through Eng- 
land and published at Berlin, and an 
English translation is preparing for the 


ress. 

Mr. J. W. Whitaker, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has in the press a 
Critical Examination of Mr. Bellamy’s 
Translation of Genesis, comprising a 
Refutation of his calumnies against the 
English Translators'of the Bible. 

r. A. B. Granville has in the press 
Memoirs on the present State of Science 
and Scientific Institutions in France, in- 
terspersed with Anecdotes, and_illus- 
trated by numerous Plates and Tables. 

| Dr. Ayre, of Hull, will soon publish 
in an octavo velume Practical Observa- 
tions on Marasmus, and those disorders 
allied to it that may be strictly denomi- 
nated Bilious. 

Sir Charles Morgan, already so well 
known to the perig 4 world by his ap- 
eee to Lady Morgan’s work on 

e, has just put to press his Sketches 
of the Philosophy of Life. 

The little Treatise lately announced 
on the Art of preserving the Feet, is 
nearly ready for publication, 

Mr.Colburn has just received from the 


Continent, and is preparing for imme- 
diate publication, the Life of Las Casas 
up to his return from St. Helena, com- 
municated by himself, containing authen- 
tic details respecting the voyage,to the 
residence, the manner of living, and the 
treatment of Buonaparte at St. Helena; 
also some letters which were not for- 
warded to their destination by the Bri- 
tish Government. 

M. Kotzebue is srpnnk foe publica- 
tion his Account of the Russian Em- 
bassy to Persia. It will appear at the 
pe oa 

v. R. Brooke is or 
blication The State ada Peogres of 
eligious Liberty, from the first Propa- 


gation of Christianity in Britaia to the 
present Time. 

Mr. John Nichols is about to publish, 
in three octavo volumes, the Miscella- 
neous Works of the late George Har- 


s: Esq. 
. Andrew Duncan will speedily 


‘publish an Account of the Life, Writ- 


ings, and Character of the late Dr. Alex- 
ander Munro, delivered as the Harveian 
Oration, at Edinburgh, for 1818. 

Mr. Wm. Carey has in the press a- 
Biographical Sketch of B. R. Haydon, 
Esq. with Critical Observations on his 
Paintings, and some Notice of his Essays 
in the Public Journals. . 

Mr. John Galt is preparing the Se- 
cond Part of the Life of Benjamin West, 


nother National Novel, from the 
pen of Liady Morgan, is now in the press, 
entitled Florence Macarthy. A corres- 
pondent observes, that the style of 
mance, of which the author of the Wild 
Trish Girl was the original inventor, still 
remainsin her exclusive possession: for 
though Miss Edgeworth has depicted 
with great fidelity and incomparable hu- 
mour the manners of the lower classes of 
the Irish,—and though the author of 
Waverly has left imperishable monu- 
ments of Scottish peculiarities, yet the 
illustration, by example, of the conse- 
quences of great errors in domestic poli- 
cy, with a view to internal amelioration, 
has not apparently entered into the plans 
of those authors. 

A Series of Essays, exhibiting the 
most lively pictures of English manners, 
is now in a course of publication in 
the Literary Gazette, and promises to be- 
come as attractive as the noted papers of 
the “ Olden Time.” We have it from 
good authority, that they are written by 
a noble author, who has assumed the 
name of the Hermit in London. 

Alexander Jamieson, author of a Trea- 
tise on the Construction of Maps, &c. has 
now in the press a Grammar of Logic 
and a Grammar of Rhetoric. These 
works are said to be constructed upon 
principles not hitherto adopted in di 
tic books, except in Mr. Jamieson’s edi- 
tion of Adams's Elements of. useful 
Knowledge. The Grammar of Logic 


1818,] Proceedings in the Universities. 63 
will appear early in September, and that Mr. Chamlent, author of a History of - 
of toric in the end of the au- Malvern, is engaged in a History of Wor- 
tumn. : cester, which is now in the press: it will 


The Proprietors of the Rev. Mr. 
T'odd’s edition of Dr. Johnson's Diction- 
ary, intend shortly topublish an Biside 
ment of that work by Alexander Chal- 
mers, Esq. F.S. A. 

The Rey. Mr. Evans, of Islington, has 
in the The Progress of Human 
Life, or Shakespeare's Seven Ages of 
Man; illustrated by a Series of Extracts 
in Prose and Poetry, upon the plan of his 
Juvenile Tourist and his Excursion to 
Windsor, with a view to the rising gene- 
ration. 


contain the principal matter of Nash and 
Green, with the addition of much origi- 
nal information, and a copious Index. 

The Telegraphist's Vade-Mecum, a 
more simple comprehensive, and me- 
thodical Telegraphic Work than any hi- 
therto offered, is announced for publica- 
tion, 8 Mr. Joseph’ Conolly, author of ~ 
the Telegraphic Dictionary, and Essay 
on Universal Telegraphic Communica- 
tion, for which he has received the 
gold and silver medals from the Society 
of Arts. 


——— 


VARIETIES. 


Oxrorp, June 20.—With a view to 
express the sense entertained of the 
t importance of an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment in India, and of the conse- 
quences which are likely to result from 
it, the University of Oxford has thought 
roper to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, Age hed of Convocation, 
mt vy. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
.A.; the Rev. J. Mousley, M.A.; and 
the Rev. George Barnes, B.D.; the 
three Archdeacons under that establish- 
ment, residing at the several Presiden- 
cies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; 
but ted by the duties of their re- 
stations from proceeding to de- 
grees in the usual manner. 

~ Camnnivce, July 3.—Sir Wm. 
Browne's i medals for the present 
year are adjudged as follows:—For the 
Greek Ode, to Mr. H. Hall, of King’s; 
for the , to Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liam Maltby, of Pembroke Hall. (No 

prize adjudged for a Latin Ode.) 

The annual prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, given by the representatives in 
Parliament of this University, to two 
Senior and two Middle Bachelors of 
Arts, who shall compose the best dis- 
sertations in Latin prose, have been ad- 


cr rbd follows :— 
enior Bachelor.—John James Blunt, 
Fellow of St. John’s College. (No se- 


cond prize ad d. 
gcd vi 5: h James Rose, 
and Charles John Heathcote, of Tri- 


and sudden dismissal of Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith as the locum tenens of Pro- 
fessor Martyn in the Botanical Chair. 
It seems that when the Vice-Chancellor 
gave his consent to the proposal, he was 
not aware that the religious principles of 
the new lecturer were adverse to those 
of the Church of England. Eighteen 
tutors of college, however, being on the 
alert, protested in form against the in- 
novation, and the intended course was 
cut short in the bud. The President of 
the Linnean Society has published a 
tract on the subject, and a reply, we 
believe, has also appeared. One m 
zine, the proprietor and editor of which 
is never happier than while fishing in , 
troubled waters, pours out a torrent of 
abuse ‘upon the University on this oc- 
casion. For our parts, the case is re- 
duced to a point as circumscribed as that 
in the first definition of Euclid. The 
abilities of the fecturer are out of the 
question. The laws of order must be 
maintained, otherwise our Universities, 
like some others, will see Socinians, 
Deists, and even Infidels, occupying pro- 
fessorial chairs. 

A most important discovery in optics 
has been lately made by Mr. Lester, the 
engineer, who has obtained a patent for 
the same, the specification of which will 
be given in a future number. In the 
mean time, the following account will 
be interesting to our readers. Mr. Les- 
ter being engaged in the application of 
his new mechanical power to the cranes 
of the West India Docks, was struck on 
observing the immense spirit vaults there, 
with the inefficient mode adopted to light 
those very extensive depots,* which .is 

* One of which is nearly an acre and a 
half in area, and is supported by 207 groined 
arches, and 207 stone pillars. 
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hy a cast-iron cylinder of about two feet 
in diameter, and two feet deep, placed in 
lieu of a key-stone in the centre of each 
arch. These cylinders are closed at their 
tops, and each furnished with five plano- 
convex lenses (Bull's Eyes) of Messrs. 
Pellatt and Green's patent, which are 
admirably adapted to the pate of 
light in all situations, except down a deep 
tube or cylinder, where the refraction 
they produce from their convexity be- 
twixt the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion, pews the rays being projected 
into the place intended to be lighted. 
This refraction throws the light upon 
the concave sides of the cylinder, where 
it is principally absorbed, instead of keep- 
ing the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion equal. 

From these observations, Mr. Lester 
concluded, that a lens might be con- 
structed to prevent this refraction, and 
commencing a course of experiments he 
succeeded by obtaining the proper angle 
of the incidental rays with a mirror, and 
finding the scope of the cylinder suffi- 
ciently copious to admit the reflected 
rays into the vault, provided the refrac- 
tion of the lens did not intervene. The 
same angle produced by the mirror he 
‘endeavoured to retain upon the sides of 
the lens, by giving it a different form, a 
peoaliar _ of which he intended to 

liate. t having met with insur- 
mountable difficulties in this process, 
-he concluded, from the striking appear- 
ance of silvery light on the interior sur- 
face of that part he intended to silver, 
that metal would represent the light by 
retaining that form, and, brought down 
below the edges of the lens, might pro- 
duce the desired effect. Inhis attempt 
to accomplish this. purpose, by holding 
the body in a vertical position between 
the eye and a candle, a flash of light was 
pag Spee by representing: the 
flame of the candle magnified to the size 
of the whole of the inner surface of this 
piece of the metal, and giving an in- 
creased light upon the wall opposite. 
After this discovery, he had ai ar 
of metal formed, retaining thesame angle, 
but of various diameters, and found, to 
his great surprise, that although their 
areas were greatly increased, the re- 
presentation of the flame still filled them 
without the least diminution in the qua- 
tikes the light, but with an increased 

t against the wall, in proportion to 
the increased area of the surface of the 
metal.* How far this power may ex- 


Se ene ee Sir ee 
_ ® This invention is not confined solely to 
light, but the increase of heat keeps pace 


Discovery in Optics. 


“to the various forms nece: 
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tend, is not ascertained; but it is be- 
lieved that a zone of light of the same 
quality and effect may be produced to am 
inconceivable extent. Some idea may 
be formed of the important results that 
may be derived from this discovery, 
reasoning eppe oe- on its prinei- 
les :—Let a candle or any other light 
represented in a mirror ata given dis- 
tance from the flame, and the eye of the 
spectator be placed so as to view its re- 
ection nearly in the cathetus of inci- 
dence. Let him mark the quantity of 
light represented in the mirror, and such 
will be its true quality when a 
zone of represented flame of double the 
diameter of the distance betwixt the real 
flame and the mirror. 

Ifa candle be placed before a mirror, 
its flame will be represented ; therefore 
if a thousand mirrors are placed in a 
given circle round a candle, it will be re- 
presented a thousand times, and each re- 
presentation be equal in brilliancy. 

As the light of a small candle is visible 
at the distance of four miles in a dark 
night, what must the diameter or cir- 
cumference of that zone of flame be that 
is produced by this discovery from one 
of the gas lights in the streets. of Lon- 
don? Thus two lamps or stations would 
be sufficient to light the longest street, 
when its position approaches to a right 
line, as the diameter of the zone may be 
made of the same diameter as the street , 
and as the rays of light that are increas- 
ed by this invention diverge from the In- 
minous body, all parts of the street would 
be filled with light. Many are the minor 
advantages derived from its application 
to domestic purposes, for writing, read- 
ing, and working by candle or lamp 

t. . 

t appears that the great impediment to 
improvement in this branch of optics has 
arisen from the difficulty of foiling glass 

» in liew of 
which we have been compelled to use 
metallic substances. These difficulties 
once removed, a vast field of important 
discovery will be opened on the nature of 
light and its various phenomenain nature. 

Public curiosity has recently beenmuch 
excited by the appearance and perform- 
ances of two human salamanders, who, 
in the days of superstition, could, by re- 
sisting the last act of an Auto da fe, 
been considered as saints or demons. 
We allude to a Spanish female, named 
with the increase of ‘light, in 
ratio of the area of the surface. 

The apparatus is so constructed as to be 
placed upon a candle, and sinks down with 
the flame, without either flooding or waste. 
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Signora Giradelli,who has beenexhibiting 
Yer powers at Edinburgh; and lyan 
Tvanks Chabert, a Russian, who has been 
displaying similar qualifications in the 
English metropolis. All the stories of 
St. John escaping from the cauldron of 
be oil, of "Duces Emma walking 
oot over the red-hot plough-share, 
and of the Hindoos walking into nine in- 
closures with fiery balls of iron in their 
naked hands, now lose the impression 
which eat were wont to produce, and 
almost sink into trifles, compared with 
the exploits of those incombustible per- 
sons. The following is a list of the 
wonders performed by the northern ad- 
venturer. 
1. He took a red-hot iron, like a spade, 
and repeatedly stamped upon it with his 
naked foot, which was quite cool after the 


ment. 

2. He held his naked foot long over 
the flame of a candle, which did not seem 
to affect his skin in the slightest degree. 

38. Oil red to boil in a small 
brazier, he took nearly two table 
spoonfuls into his mouth and swallowed 
iS 


4. Black sealing-wax was melted at a 
candle and dropped upon his tongue, in 
which state two impressions of a seal 
were taken. 

5. He put several small pieces of burn- 
ing charcoal into his mouth. 

6. A quantify of melted lead bein, 
ie into a copper vessel he jumpe 
mto it bare-footed. 

7: oo ihe aqua fortis on steel 
filings and then trampled on it with his 
bare feet. 

8. He seraped a red-hot shovel up and 
down his arm, then smoothed his hair 
with the flat side without singing the 
same, and lastly, licked the whole cool 
with his e. 

9. We took a lighted torch and eat it 
as a sallad, and lastly, poured aqua fortis 
on a piece of copper in the hollow of 


It is evident, that whatever there may 
be of deception in these pergrmanons 
there is still enough of the curious to 

nerit attention. M. Chabert asserts, 
he is the on/y ‘naturally incombus- 
e being exhibiting; the others using 


ions which he disclaims. He is 
adark, stout looking man, and his story 
, that he fell into the fire when a year 


‘without suffering any injury; and a 
( it when he was twelve, 
which he also escaped unhurt, de- 


Pn soa aa possessed the quality 
fire. 


Wew Mowxtury Mac.—-No. 55. 


* 
_M. Chabert—Expedition to the Arctic Regions. 
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, The expedition for exploring the arc- 
tic regions, gathers fresh interest every 
day, and therefore we shall bring to- 
gether all that oecurs illustrative of the 
subject. 

letter from Copenhagen communi- 
cates the following details upon the 
breaking up of the polar ice. , 

“ Four hundred and fifty square miles 
of ice have been recently detached from - 
the omen coast of a og — a7 
nei uring regions of the pole. It 
a this ae. which, durin, fear hun- 
dred years, had rendered that countr 
at first difficult of access, and afterwards 
totally inaccessible, so as even to cause 
its existence to be doubted. Since the 
bias 1786 the reports of the whalers 

ave invariably referred to some changes, 
more or less considerable, in the seas of 
the North Pole; but at the present 
time, so much ice has detached itself, 
and such extensive canals are open amidst 
what remains, that they can penetrate 
without obstruction as far as the 83d de- 
gree of latitude. 

‘ All the seas of the north abound 
with these floating masses, which are 
driven to more temperate climates. A 
packet from Halifax fell in with one of 
these islands in a more southern lati- 
tude than the situation of London; it 
appeared about half a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and its elevation above the water 
was estimated at two hundred feet. 
This breaking up of the polar ices coin- 
cides with the continual tempests from 
the south east, accompanied with heats, 
rains, storms, and a highly electrified 
state of the atmosphere ; circumstances 
which, during three years, have caused 
us to experience in Denmark hot winters 
and cold humid summers. On the 
25th of May there fell at Copenhagen 
five showers of hail, to each of which 
succeeded a dead calm. 

«“ Many mariners are apprehensive 
that the ice will fix itself on the eastern 
coasts of America; but whilst the north 
east winds prevail, these floating masses 
will disappear in the southern ocean. 
Some of these floating islands conveyed 
forests and trunks of trees. We notice 
this last fact principally for the satisfac- 
tion of geologists, who attribute to phe- 
nomena of this sort, the rocks of foreign 
granite found in the chain of the Jura 
mountains, and conveyed at the epoch 
when our highest mountains were cover- 
ed with water.” 

One of the whalers which has arrived 
jin England, states that it fell in with the 
interesting expedition to the North Pole 

Von. X. 
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in the first week of June, opposite Mag- 
ber? Bay, Spitzbergen, lat. 79, 34, ail 
well. 

On the 4th of March, a bottle was 

icked up on the N.E. side of Eleuthera, 

in lat. 24°30’; long. 76° 30’ W. It con- 
tained a paper incribed, “Ship John 
Tobin, 8th August, 1815, lat. 22° N. 
long. 27° 30’ W. with a fine breeze N.E.” 
signed, W. Swainson. Were these sim- 
pie experiments often made, a number of 
them might lead to the establishment of 
a theory in regard to the currents of 
ocean, 
The succession of disappointments ex- 
perienced in regard to the late attempts 
to penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
have not repressed the ardour of ad- 
venture. Mr. Ritchie, late private se- 
cretary to Sir Charles Stewart, has un- 
dertaken to reach the Niger and Tom- 
buctoo by a new route, and the Bashaw 
of Tripoli has intimated his readiness to 
co-operate with the British government 
in the promotion of the plan. Feszan 
is a dependancy of Tripoli; the Bey, by 
whom it is at present governed, is a son 
of the Bashaw ; and it appears that there 
is a constant communication between 
Fezzan and Kashna, Bournou, and even 
Tombuctoo itself. We learn that the 
French are also turning their attention 
to this object, and that the Spanish tra- 
veller, Badia, so well known under his 
assumed name of Ali Bey, is about en- 
tering upon an Sg ae nearly similar 
to that projected by Burckhardt. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue arrived on the 
17th of June at Portsmouth, in the Rus- 
sian ship Rurick, from his voyage of dis- 
covery, which lasted two years and 
eleven months. In the course of this 
voyage, which was at first directed to- 
wards the north, he fell in with a singu- 
lar ice-berg of great magnitude, which 
not only had part of its surface covered 
with earth and mould, bearing trees and 
vegetable productions, but a portion of 
its water-line covered with ashore form- 
ed by a deposit of the earthy matter 
‘washed down from the more elevated 
Rituations. On this shore a landing was 
effected, and considerable remains of the 
gnammoth were found in such a state of 
putrefaction as to uce an intolerable 
stench. The Rurick brought away some 
of the tusks and other parts of these 
immense animals, which had probably 
been preserved frozen for say ages, 
till the mass of ice which inclosed them, 
put in motion by some unknown cause, 
reached a more temperate latitude. 

Mr Gavin Inglis, in some observations 
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Fe 
[Ang. 1, 
on the prevention of dry-rot, 
with octetal pron: Fag 
cently agree results of bape ex- 
rience, that ti r, hn sige - ship- 
uilding, ought never to 4 till after 
the fall of the leaf. In 
masses of oak,” says he, * dng Sag the 
alluvial strata of the country,w ithas 
lain for ages, many of them are found 
fresh and sound as the day on which they 
had been torn from their ive 


roots. In this case the timber is uni- 
formly black as ebony, and obdurate 
hard, 1 was led from curiosity to ex-~ 
amine chemically several of these old 
trunks, and found a far greater 
tion of iron than colle be to 
exist in the natural state of the tree. 
To this iron | attribute the i 
bility and high state of preservation of 
this antediluvian timber. This extra- 
neous iron must have been supplied from. 
the ore of the soil or chalybeate waters: 
in this state of solution it would pene- 
bi the substance of the hig unite 
with the astringent principle and 
duce not only the black colour, but =. 
a density of texture as almost to resist 
the sharpest instrument. Should the 
period of cutting above recommended be 
considered incompatible with that im- 
rtant branch of national industry, the 
eather-trade, the same means will season’ 
the new timber, and render it proof 
against dry-rot, that will cure it in the 
old, namely, the application « 
state of solution. is can be o 
at a comparatively small expense from a 
solution of green copperas, in which the 
wood must be so till it has acquired 
the colour of new ink, 
completely counteract every vegetative 


principle and communicate -durabi 
and firmness of texture, with addi- 
tional advantage, that the sulphur of the 
solution, penetrating the of 
the plank, would defend it against the 
ravages of insects.” oy ee 
Steels ring are weal hardened and 
tempered by two distinct operations, 
being first heated to the proper degen: 
and hardened by quenching in water, 
oil, &c. and then tempered, either by 
rubbing them bright and heating them 
till they acquire a pale blue or co- 
lour, or 1 burning or blazi off the 
pil. Mr. Thomas Gill, however, inform 
us that it is now found that both ope- 
rations may be advantageously perform- 
at once, in the following manner :— 
The steel being heated to a proper de- 
ee, is to be plunged into a metallic 
ath composed of a mixture of lead and 


have re- 
examining 
respecti 
4 
supposed to 
incorrupti- 


: 
| 
; 


: 
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tin, such as plumber's solder, heated by 
a proper furnace to the tempering de- 
gtee, as indicated by a pyrometer or 
thermometer nthe bath, when 
pecs aaa -~ mah once porioaee wr} 

with much less danger o 
urping and cracking in the process 
than if treated in the usual way. It 
would be a further improvement to heat 
the steel in a bath of red-hot lead to the 


proper e for hardening previously 
to ng and tempering it in the 
other metallic bath, as it would thereby 


be more uniformly heated and be in less 


“mee oxidation. 

have been recently discovered 

in the oy toe of Motteston, on the south 

pr the Isle of Wight, the Aespast 
stupendous animal supposed to 

the Mammoth, or Mastadon: several of 


in on the banks of the Ohio, in 
ping Meaty in a vale called by the 
Indians me Swamp.—Also, in the 
perish of Northwood, on the north side 
on en my - areced ile 
reeen n the Rev. 

Mr. Hughes, of Newport. ey seem 
have belonged to an animal of that 
whose body did not exceed 12 
imlength. Their calcareous nature 
is nat altered: butthe bones of the mas- 
the south side of the 


Mr. yh Small, x, in acom- 

to. the Cledenine Horceat 

, recommends the following 

as an effectual one against the 

to. trees by hares 
the bark of b 

4 woe bags Jon and asmuch 

‘as. will work it up into a thin 

this gently rub thestems 

teeth Gesstetwoyorm willbe uficions 

i in-two years cient, 

and. the innocent nature of the ingredi- 

is such that the trees will not be in 


z 
od 


le trees, and 


crops, by the simple 
; tar well into the ax 
ee eee sours each 
a foot from the ground. 

sph Swan, in a paper read to 


The Mammoth—Situation of the Tarpeian Rock, &c. 
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ed, and eaten fasting early in the morn- 
ing in the woods when the weather is 
dry, has performed many cures of pul- 
monary complaints among the High- 
landers. 

A gentleman who recently visited St. 
Kilda, carried with him twelve Gaelic 
Bibles to distribute among the poor in- 
habitants of that place. It will speak 
volumes to those who are so fond of illu- 
mimating the heathen abroad, that out of 
the twelve Bibles, he brought back 
eleven, as he found only one among a 
community of one hundred and ten souls 
who could read. We pledge ourselves 
(says the editor of the Caledonian Mer- 
cury) for the truth of this statement. 

FRANCE. 

Messrs. Truttel and Wurtz have put 
to press the Correspondance inedite of 
the Abbé Ferd. Galiani, with Madame 
d'Epinay, Baron d’ Holback, Grimm, &e. 
between the years 1765 and 1781, with 
an Account of the Life and Works of 
Galiani, by M. Ginguené and notes b 
M. Salfi, of Naples. The work will 
form two 8vo. volumes, and will be 
printed from autograph letters in the 
possession of the publishers. 

The same booksellers have also an- 
nounced a French translation of Bram- 
sen's Excursions of a Prussian traveller 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

M. Dureau de la Malle has submitted 
to the Academy of Inseriptions and 
Belles Lettres, a Memoir on the Situa- 
tion of the Tarpeian rock. He deduces 
from his researches the following re- 
sults :—that the rock shown to strangers 
behind the palace of the Conseryators 
eannot be the 'Tarpeian—that the rock 
of Cormentum the Parpeian were 
distinct, the one forming the base of the 
mount of which the other is tlie summit 
—that the house of Manlius stood op- 
posite to the Temple of Concord—that 
the Tarpeian rock was: situated on the 
south side of the Mons Capitolinus, op- 
posite to the Forum, before the Temple 
of Jupiter—that this declivity, surround- 
ed by houses may still be seen in front of 
the site of the ancient Forum. 

We learn from Bar-sur-Ornain, that 
the prefect of the department of the 
Maese, being informed that some pea- 
sants of the village of Naives, near Bar, 
when cultivating their land, had disco- 
vered several antiquities, has given or- 
ders to make furtherresearches. As far 
as they have hitherto been arent 
they have beem attended with complete 
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' 
success. A magnificent building has been 
discovered, with | public bata the cham- 
bers of which are painted in Fresco, and 
were warmed by pipes which conveyed 
the heat under ground. They have 
found, also, fragments of columns, a Mi- 
nerva of bronze, tombs, and a very consi- 
derable number of silver and copper coins, 
with the heads of several Roman ‘Empe- 
rors; various iron and earthen vessels ; 
fragments of colossal statues of white 
marble ; the walls of a building covered 
with cement; antique lamps; a bason 
formed in the ground, with mosaic works, 
&e. These remains are supposed to be 

rt of a t city, whose origin is of 

igh antiquity, 

An extraordinary fish has been taken 
alive at Nantes by some fishermen, who 
have given it the name of the sea-tiger. 

M. Cuvier has been elected member 
of. the French Academy in the room of 
M. de Roquelaure: there were eleven 
candidates. 

The Journal des Savans continues to 
be conducted with great ability, and we 
may venture to say, affords an example 
to our literary journalists in this country 
which they would do well to imitate. In 
our future numbers, we shall give a con- 
cise view of the contents of this parent 
review. : 


GERMANY, 


M. Von Schlichtegroll, secretary-ge- 
heral to the Academy of Munich, is pub- 
lishing lithographically the Bookof Tour- 
naments of Duke William IV. of Bava- 
ria,, in $4 admirably coloured drawings, 

‘most carefully painted by Hans Schenk, 
armourist to that prince, from all the 
tournaments undertaken by his master. 
This work will be published in eight 

_mmumbers, each containing four large co- 
loured plates, with the editor's illustra- 
tions and remarks. ‘The first number is 
already published. The title-page, which 
is also adorned with litho ic orna- 
ments, is as follows;—# The Book of 
Tournaments of Duke William the 
Fourth of Bavaria, from 1510 to 1545, 
faithfully copied in Sey ME Engrav- 
ings, by Theobald and Clements Sene- 
felder, after a Manuscript of that Time 
in the Royal Library at Munieh, accom- 
pan with illustrations by Frederick 

ichtegroll.” 

This first number contains four com- 
bats, the first of which Duke William, 
still a minor, had at Munich with a 
Count Von Ortenburg; the second in 
Augsburg, with the Count Palatine Fre- 


Book of Tournaments of Duke William IV. — [Aug. By 


deric, in 1510. The two following tour- 
neys took place at Munich with three 
knights, Hans Von Preising, Wolf Count 
Von Montfort, and Leinhard Von Lich- 
tenstein. The execution of the helmets 
and the armour in gold and silver, are 

extremely ingenious; the representation 
of the combat itself, of the Hen of fea- 
thers, the caparisons, &c. of the horses, 
with devicesand arms embroidered on 
both sides, is very characteristic. Fac- 
similies are given of the inscriptions on 
every plate, and in general every part of 
the work is executed with scrupulous fi- 
delity. With respect to the eer “cf 
lours, a particular process is employed 

to lay aban on fast Phe gold or iiovr 
being laid upon the paper by means of 
models, and then drawn under the 

press; after this comes the printing of 
the lithographic outlines, then the co- 


louring. ; 

M. Von Schlichtegroll is much to be 
commended for his determination not to 
allow this book of tournaments to. be 
merely an amusement for the eye, but 
bt es to it as complete a history 
si 


as 
ible of these shows, which are fe ya : 


important feature of the times of chival- 
ry, and thus to give a very instructive 
contribution to the history of mankind. 


He intends to treat this matter thorough-— 


ly in a series of essays, which will make 
the first part of every number, and to 
unite with them a complete literature of 
tournaments, and an enumeration of the 
printed and unprinted books the sub- 
ject. The Royal Library at Dresden 
contains some account of a book of tour- 
naments with beautiful paintings, whi 
is not at all known; and many interest- 
ing particulars respecting the rare mo- 
numents of the tournaments formerly 
held in Dresden, and preserved ina suite 
of six rooms in the Royal Armoury. 
Aloys Senefelder, who may be called 
both the inventor and of the 
hew art, svete up wre nes 
printing, i of lyt , Or 
stone-printing, which is not adaped to 
na because aera materials, — 
rass, copper, tinfoil, prepared paper, 
&c, are cae in it in ne stoi instead 
of stone. He is on the point of I 
ing the history of this art, which has 
spread from Munich overall Europe. — 
A tragedy, entitled Sappho, has been 
brought on the stage at Vienna, formed 
entirely on the Greek model; and ‘ 
completely at variance with the German 
drama, its success is almost without a pa- 
rallel. At the close of the third act, the 
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author was so loudly called for, that he 
owas under the necessity of appearing on 
the + he was crowned at the ter- 
mination of the tragedy, and carried in 
?p ion to his residence. On the fol- 

ing day, considerable subscription 
was opened for him, and filled up in the 
course of a few hours. He is a young 
man, named Gripalzer. The following 
paragraph, in addition to what we have 
already translated, is from the pen of 


one of the most di critics in 
Germany :— 
“The tragedy of Sappho js written in 


Tambic verse without rhyme, and even 
without measured prosody, with the ex- 
ception of an ode to Venus. The author 
has imposed upon himself difficulties hi- 
ere unknown among the German 
ramatists: he has introduced only six 
characters, and has confined 

to astrict observance of the three 
celebrated ynities, ‘But M. Gripalzer has 
avoided the rocks on which even the most 
lebrated French tragic writers have 
eas wrecked ; he has not, like them, sa- 
probability, interest, propriety, 

and local colouring, to those puerile 


laws. ; 
’ Several modern Greeks are at this 


t uing their studies at Munich, 
; usb h, Gottingen, Jena, and other 
‘Germa Universities At Wurtzburgh, 


one of the students is called Prince of 
They purchase many books to 
e with them to their native country, 
which may, probably at no distant pe- 
e again into consequence, bothin 
arts, and arms. A new era is 
bursting into existence. Mr. 
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ue 


Bramsen, in his cate Seat 4 
served a strong spirit of curiosity a) 
love of even in the classical but 


voeky isle of Ithaca, 


lake 
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has recently been formed in 
of Bagnes en Vallais by the 


Be.” 


re 


q 
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into the bed of the river Drance, which, 
thus blocked by mountains of ice and 
1ow dissolving into water, has convert- 
ed the lower part of the valley into a 
“glinget in sg ora feet rent 
ai t deep at the greatest 

on the 14th of May last. 


As. ITALY. 
which Dr. Jos. de Matthzis 
the Archaelogical Society at 
; ebruary, 1818, 
‘been published by Bourlié un- 
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der the title of Sulf Origine de’ Numeri 
Romuni. (On the Origin of the Ro- 
man Numerals), thirty-six pages in 
4to. and a lithographic print. The au- 
thor attempts to prove, that the Roman 
numerals, as well as the ancient Etrus- 
can, originate in the nails which the 
above-mentioned nations, in the earliest 
period of their history, caused to have 
fixed annually by their magistrates, not 
for chronological purposes, the first in 
the Temple of Jupiter, the last at Vulsi- 
nium (Bolsena) in the Temple of Nurcia, 
their goddess of Fortune. 


SPAIN. 

In the neighbourhood of Counha, in 
the principality of the Asturias, at an 
elevation of 250 fathoms above the level 
of the sea, and at the distance of a’short 
league fromit, there are many vestiges of 
a most ancient town, situated at the foot 
of a hill, though now for the most part 
destroyed by the peasantry of the neigh- 
bouring country. The houses are round, 
and were joined together, though with a 
separation between them, each one hav- 
ing a single door; the walls, which are - 
made of stone, without mortar or any 
kind of cement, are admired for their so- 
lidity, smoothness, and workmanship.— 
There exists, likewise, a piece of wall 
of the same kind, and very near a 
large bath of granite of a ps piece. 
The weight of this stone is not less than 
140 ewt.: it is not easy to be imagined 
oy what machinery it was brought to 
this spot, since there is no stone of this 
kind nearer than three leagues, and in 
situations whence it is extremely difficult 
to remove it. The whole circuit of this 
town on the lower part, which is upon a 
deep rivulet, is full of shells, marine pe- 
trifactions, and incrustations, more or 
less decomposed, according as they were 
on the surface of the ground or below it. 
On the same level there is also a great 
quantity of rounded stones, sea sand, 
shells, and other similar productions. 
The licentiate Don Pedro Canel Aze- 
vedo, who lives at a small distance from 
the above town, and is a person much 
devoted to the study of natural history 
and antiquities, after having examined 
all this ground, has come to the conclu- 
sion, that this town must be anterior to 
the entrance of the Carthaginians into 
Spain. 

AFRICA. 

Another enterprise to explore the ter- 
mination of the Niger is undertaken, 
and, as in all former ones, with sanguine 
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hopes of success, Captain Gray, of the,. 
royal African corps, is entrusted with 
the immediate charge of the expedition, 
He is represented as every way qualified 
for solving this geographical enigma ; he 
has been seven years in Africa, and is 
well acquainted with the Jaloff lan- 
.. The route is to be that of the 
eerie river, which he had already en- 
tered. . By letters which have been. re- 
ceived from this officer, it appears that 
his arrangements were nearly completed, 
and, what was of much consequence, his 
people all well, and in high spirits, not- 
withstanding the failure of former at- 
tempts. A tr rt had been dispatch- 
ed to the Cape de Verd Islands, to pro- 
cure horses and mules, the return of 
which was soon exper when Captain 
Gray would directly commence his jour- 
ney into the interior. The rainy season 
had terminated, the w © was 
considered as favourable. 


AMERICA. 
The enormous sea serpent seems to 
The Commercial 


have re- ls 

Advertiser of June 9, contains a letter 
from the Captain of the brig Wilson, of 
Salem, bound to. Norfolk, wherein he 
states’ that during his , off Cape 
Henry, he. fell in with, as he supposed, 
the wreck of a vessel, when he ordered 
his boat to be lowered, but to his great 
astonishment he found it to.be the Sea 
Serpent: he he then examined it, 
and such an object he never before 
witnessed: he believed it to be about 
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190 feet, in length, and its mouth and. 
head were of an enormous size. After 
returning tothe ship, we bore off, fearing 
the consequences that might result from 
its coming in contact with the. vessel. 

The inhabitants of St. Lucia have 
discovered amost singular plant. Ina. 
cavern of that isle, near the sea, is 2. 
large basin, from 12 to 15 feet deep, the 
water of which is very brackish, and 
the bottom composed of rocks. From 
these at all times proceed cértain sub- 
stances, which present at first sight 
beautiful flowers, of a bright shining 
colour, and pretty nearly resembling our 
marigolds, only that their tint is more 
lively. These seeming flowers, on the 
approees of a hand or instrument, retire, 
like a snail, out of sight. On examini 
their substance closely, there appear im~ 
the middle of the disk four brown fila- 
ments, resembling spider's legs, which 
move round a kind of petals, with a 
pretty brisk and spontaneous ‘motion. 

ese legs have pincers to seize their 

prey; and upon seizing it the yellow 
petals immediately ig so that it can- 
not escape. Under this exterior of a 
floweris a brown stalk, of the bigness of 
a. raven’s quill, and which appears to be 
the body of some animal. It is probable - 
that this strange creature lives on the 
p eh of fish and the marine insects 

rown by the seainto the basin. 

There are however similar appear- 
ances in St.Lucy’s parish of Barbadoes of 
which a minute account may be seen in . 
Hughes's history of that Island. 


. ——_— 
FINE ARTS. 


NEW. CHURCHES. 
‘The recommendation of His Royal 
i ss. the Prince Bogen to build 
tional churches, embodied in his of- 
ial speech from the throne, was. a 
source of high ification to all those 
who, wish well to. the. cause of art in 
itaio,, created, considerable inte- 
resb, amongst the professors of these 
arts, which are likely to, be put in requi- 
sition when the proposed scheme is car- 
ried into execution : architects and, 
tors hailed with, rapture the opportuni 
= yee mange be derived. of. ex- 
under the highest patro 
the capabilities of their respective. ps4 
and the unusual field which was thus 
opened for individual distinction. Since 
the Reformation, painters however have 
been debarred from apy considerable 


participation in the decoration of eccle+ 
sias' edifices, and Mr. Haydon (de- 
cidedly one of the most promising of the 
present race) has manfully taken up the 
cudgels in maintenance of the right of 
his liar art, to a proportionate share 
in the embellishment of churches. 

The same remonstrance was formerly 
made by Reynolds, who even attributes 
to this restriction the national paucity 
of historical composition ; his words are 
these:—“ Why religion should not ap- 

ar pleasing and amiable in its sppen: 

ages, why the house of God should not 
appear as well ornamented and as costly 
as any private house made for man, no 
od reason can, 1 believe, be assigned. 
truth is acknowledged in regard 

to the external building, in Protestant 
as well’ as Roman Catholic countries, 
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Churches are always fhe most magnifi- 
cent edifices in every city ; and why the 
inside should not correspond with the 
exterior, in this and every other Pro- 
testant country, it would be difficult for 
Protestants to state any reasonable 
cause. Many other reasons have been 
assigned why history painting has never 
SJlourished in this country, but with such 
@ reason at hand we need look no farther.” 
‘It will be readily perceived that the 
discussion of this question involves some 
delicate considerations; but we 

tate not to say, that Mr. Haydon 
has conducted it with equal intelligence 
and j ent; and we have rarely in so 
mall a space met With so much sound 
Egorov and eloquent illustration. 
address is written with all the ar- 


dour of a painter, but also with the ar- 


discretion of a practised 

writer. The ee commences by 
regrotting that reformers on all octa- 
s do too much, that in their zeal to 
abolish what is objectionable, they com- 
monly obliterate in their indiscriminate 
sweep that also which is meritorious, 
and ought to be retained, simply be- 
cause it is found in association with the 


subject of their reform. Mr. Haydon 
then asserts, and with perfect tiuth, 
that painting has never yet in 


this country met with due encourage- 

ment, nor even with the same share of 

which has been bestowed on 

Sct _ and architecture, and elo- 
quently claims for it the support and en- 


eouragement of the higher powers. It 
is certainly Suarisody chousd tusk when 


pe othe jows wy Rget ieces = 
, paintings of the highest order 
are pond jy akon en preva- 
lent, which is only the result of preju- 
dice and habit, that painting is more me- 
and gaudy than sculpture, 

and therefore that it is inadmissible in 
ehurches. But we would ask, is there 
iy thi gay in the divine cartoons 
aph To place in a sacred edifice 

one of the glowing pictures of Rubens 
| be indecorous and injudicious, 
not more so than the introduction 
a of a dancing faun, or a bac- 

iar hg ram in a basso relievo. 

he fact is, that an imbecile or ignorant 
artist may commit incongruities, and vio- 
late good taste, but the fault in such 
ses is divided between him and the 
persons who suffer such absurdities, and 
ae aie attached Nid sag itself 
n tituted. It is evi- 

dent from the a admission of 
altar-pieces, that the dignitaries of the 


hod 
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church we Tio objections to the pre- 
sence of paintings; and all that is here 
sought is, that the new buildings should 
be range! sie to be mye to BY. 
reception g pictures, an 

inting should, as on the Continent, 

allowed to go hand in hand with her 
sister-arts in the embellishment of our 
temples. This jal acquiescenve of 
the church authorities completely ad- 
mits not only the innocence but the fit« 
ness of pictorial decoration; and we 
even consider that, under proper regu- 
lations, such a measure might be made 
conducive to the interests of our national 
religion. Sectarians of all classes study 
to render their places of worship attrac- 
tive and inviting, whilst ours~are dull 
gloomy and uninteresting except to the 
antiquary or the architect. § of 
works of art, Mr. Haydon says; 

“Tt is evident that the public halls, 
churches and cathedrals, are the only 
places fit for such works, and that the ex- 
pulsion Skene from our churches, 
the admission of sculpture, is partial and 
unjust; that no reason can be given why 
sculpture should be admitted to illustrate 
the actions of heroes in war, and why 
painting should be excluded, when it can so 
ably engage the miracles of the divine 
founder of christianity, and develope the 
moral obligations of his sublime religion. 

Two objections are anticipated, but 
are completely refuted ; the one with 
reference to the humidity of our climate 
which is more destructive to paintin 
than to marble, but this objection as is 
ge observed may easily be obviated 

Y precautionary measures, such ag 
wainscotting the walls and applying 
stoves, and the other with re to 
the distressed state of the coun 
which is thus modestly and completely 
answered. 


“ If the distresses of the country were 
such, that nothing could be set aside for the 
encouragement of genius, of course paint- 
ing would without remoristrance acquiesce 
in the general neglect; but as thousands 
have been and are yearly devoted by parlia- 
ment for the protection of sculpture and 
architecture, it is only asked, if painting 
has not as strong aclaim on the support of 
Parliament and the nation, both fi the 
great power of the art, as well as from the 
insignificance of the sum required to assist 
it; that for this halfcentury every assistance 
has been given to sculpture, while during 
that whole period, there is no instance of 
any public money having been voted to the 
aid of painting, and such protection is now 
only asked for this art, as has ever been 
afforded to the other arts, viz. to admit it 
into churches, cathedrals, and public build- 
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ings, where sculpture has been ever admit- 
, and fo honour the country, where the 
country by painting has never yet been 
honoured, so that gigantic individual efforts 
may not be yearly made which are of no 
effect, and are forgotten as soon as the sea- 
son is over, for waht of a place of public 
reception; for all the works already pro- 
duced, by which the country has been 
rescued from the stigma of incapacity and 
unjust doubts of its genius, have ever been 
the result of the enthusiasm of individuals 
who have devoted themselves with the spirit 
of the Decii; and though the hisforical 
painters are and ever will be ready so still 
to devote themselves, no blame ought surely 
to be attached to them for seizing every op- 
portunity of a public nature to interest the 
nation in favour of that art, whose excel- 
lence all parties are forced to own is essen- 
tial to its greatness, thus endeavouring to 
remove the needless obstructions from the 
path of the younger men who are rising, 
which all those who are established in the 
* art have but too fatally experienced.” 


The greatest advantage may also be 
anticipated in another way from the 
adoption of this measure, we quote the 
words of Mr. Haydon. 


“ Asa matter of art, it would correct the 
great fundamental and pernicious effects of 
exhibitions, Where a picture is bought or 
sold, as it happens, and then hurried into 

urity, no opportunity is ever given for 

id examination, nothing is left to time, 
its errors or its beauties are pressed on the 
people, according to the interests or enmi- 
ties of those who conduct, or of those who 
Oppose the society where it is exhibited; 
parties puff or censure, ridicule or praise, 
Just as it suits, the whole town is in a whirl 
of feeling, and before any one has time to 
estimate with perspicuity, the exbibition 
closes, and the picture and the painter are 
remembered or forgotten, till a new season 
and anew subject obliterate the recollection 
of both: while the public vote of parlia- 
ment for a picture, as fora statue, would 
be sound, fair, public encouragement, and 
collect by degrees the accumulated talent of 
the country; the work would be for ever 
before the eye of the world, time would 
establish its reputation if it deserved it, or 
destroy it if it deserved it not; every man 
could always judge for himself, by a walk 
to the building where it might be hung, and 
England would have something to shew the 
foreigner, when he asks with a sneer, 
“ where are your historical productions ?” 
As this plan of art would be connected and 
grow out of a measure of absolute public 
utility, it could not have the effect of being 
ptested onthe nation at an improper time, 
or of demanding money for itself e. 
‘ “Phere is, however, one point of view 
in which the question may be considered, 
which seems nearly to have eseaped Mr. 
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Haydon. We mean the adyantage tl 
sculpture and pr pian a Ty y 
the co-operation of Bsa 045 sister 
arts are never so effective as when the 
advance together fo the same Ai ict 
the proverb vis unita fortior should ne- 


ver be forgotten, and if the exgees on 
inthis admirable little pamphlet be pro- 
perly estimated and acted upon, we are 
quite confident that an impu b 

given to the cause of art, which in 
vigorate and inspire its professors, and 
essentially conduce to the glory and re- 
nown of. Britain. We cannot avoid 
reciting the following impassioned and 
eloquent wour of his art, 


wi which ete in 


Haydon closes his per-— 
formance :— 


There are some men too with icy 
hearts, who ask what is the use o 
aay and painting? If the Great 

ing liad deprived the world of alt 
that was not absolutely useful or oa 
requisite to animal life, how few wo 
have been the pleasures of creation? 
mere existence seems all which the lowest 
animal is capable of enjoying; but the 
ltigher nature rises, till she ends in man, 
the more refined and the more numerous 
pear our sources of gratification ; and 
the scale of existence go gradually on, 
sensations of which we are now incay 
ble, and objects of delight which now we 
can never know, are perhaps provided | 
the great and beneficent Creator. It 
noes, as far as we can dare enter into’ 
the thoughts of God, to be the intention ~ 
of his goodness to clothe bape Ar things 
necessary with associations of delight and 
beauty, that is, to instruct by attraction. 
Are not poetry and painting imitations of 
this divine principle? Do they not en- 
circle morality and virtue, illustrious arts 
and illustrious actors, in all the ; 
of verse and language, form and colour, 
magnificence and splendour? Do they not 
instruct by pleasing? Certainly; all our 
efforts seem useless and insignificant, 
when in moments of painful musing, 
one reflects on the inherent decay of 
nature, and the silent vastness of eter- 
nity! but because the works of ereati 
are more sublime, we are not to consi- 
der our own efforts as. insignificant. 
is our duty to better the condition ¢ 
our species by a sound and sensible exe r- 
cise of our faculties, however insignifi- 
cant such efforts may seem to creatur 
of vaster being. If the little ant, who 
labours to drag his ear of corn to his 
winter hoard, felt his insignificance as 
much as we do, he would laugh at’ his 
own weakness, muse on our superidr 
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power, relapse into indolence, and be 
starved befo ots made we 
ob} ed from morbidity a 

‘itsan which have no feeling beyond 
‘no notion of good beyond per 
centage, and no apprehension of any 
refinement beyond the durability of 
matter. We mustbe great in painting 
or we shall be ever an inferior nation. 
All that-ean be done has been done by 
individuals, both patrons and painters ; 
the impulse is now to be given by 
Government. If once it could be indu- 
ced to e its faculties, to be aware of 
the n value of this glorious art; if 
onee it could be induced to take it up as 
it took up the Elgin marbles, and form a 
committee for consideration of its 
wants, a shock would be given, and its 
example followed throughout the coun- 
try, as it has already been followed re- 


Most earnestly and sincerely and 

rly do Tentreat the committee, who 
have mt of the building of 
churches, not to be indifferent to the 
religious value of the thing recom- 
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mended, not to yield to the vulgar pre- 
judice of considering painting as a mere 
decoration, but to be aware that it isa 
high and a deep effort of intellect, the 
result of a combination of various powers 
the gift of the Deity, and in its exercise 
as capable of exciting pious sympathies 
as. the roar of the organ, the melodious 
harmony of human voices, or the solemn 
intonation of prayer. To consider if the 
thing be practicable and feasible, and if 
it be found so, not to relax from a just 
ardor tillitbe accomplished. I anxiously 
beg the Government to remember that 
the present Regen has been the most 
ak ay for Freat eeds in the annals of 

ngland, and that they will not suffer it 
to pass off without adding the public en- 
couragement of painting to the number. 
This has never yet been done hy any 
Government, and it may be depended on 
that the first British ministry who have 
taste enough to begin it, will be ever re- 
membered in the history of the country 
among its greatest benefactors. Let us 
do all we can do, and leave future ages 
only the honour of completion. 


: : NEW MUSIC. 


A Refatation of the Fallacies and Mis- 
representations contained in a Pamph- 
let entitled, “‘ An Exposition of the 
New System of Musical Education” 

: published by « Committee of Professors 
ondon. By J. B. Logier, Inventor 
oft rit 

Audi alteram fem is a maxim b 

candia mind should be enc 
ed. As we have entered so largely into the 

Committee’s 


Pam the last month, it is 
but just we notice what Mr. Logier 
has to in his defence. He complains that 
every foible which his adversaries have 
been : to lay hold of, either in himself or 
his has been first distorted, and then 


very far from being 
Mozarts, Clementis 


will hardly believe, that this 
is mostly made up of piano- 
sing , Mute-play- 
¥ Mac.—No. 55, 


ers, and violin-players. All these moulded 
into a London Committee look exceedingly 
formidable at a distance; but I will place 
the light in its proper place, and the size of 
the gentlemen will immediately appear,”— 
We cannot with any propriety go into the 
harsh and sarcastic description of the quali- 
fication of the various members which com- 
pose the Committee ; there are home thrusts 
at certain individuals, After having well 
bespattered these Committee-men, Mr. Lo 
gier exults, that men of such eminence in 
the different departments of their art as 
Messrs. J, B. Cramer, Bishop, Viotti, Weich- 
sel ,Spagnoletti, andDizi,have not added their 
respectable names to the list ef those who 
decry his system. A very pointed reply is 
given to the remark at & 36 of the Commit- 
tee’s Pamphlet, where they exclaim, “ What 
individual lessons‘must be worth, when 20 
are taught in two hours, we will not waste 
our time in calculating.” 

« Have a litle patience,” says Mr. Logier, * 
“and I will shew you that these lessons are 
worth full as much as those you are in the 
habit of giving at your schools, and perhaps 
a little more. First, then, it is said, that 
half this class receive an hour’s instruction 
in harmony, whilst, the others receive itflivi- 
dual lessons. Now, gentlemen, I hope you 
willdo me the favour to grant, that the half 
of twenty is ten. If, therefore, whilst Mr. 
Webbe, Mr.Kalkbrenner, or myself js giving 
the lecture on harmony, the other two, with 
an able assistant, are giving individual les- 
sons, it will be found by the commonest 
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mules of arithmetic, that nearly “twenty mi- 
putes are given, each ;, which, lam in- 


formed, is, more _you gentlemen are in 
bsg habit of sing at your schools, Besides 
this, it is wel known, that once, a week dur- 


‘ng one hour’s simultaneous’ ractice, solos 
‘continually occur, in which the pupil actu- 
ally receives individual instruction, as 
_as.the” ys of playing in- con- 
cert.”"—The Committee appear to have been 
rather unfortunate in, their detail of’ profits, 
-since it has laid them.open.to the following 


you haye 


‘indulged you Nes, in money cal- 
culatio 3 exampl ’ 
‘by vain Ae he eon hen us a 


it of receiving most for our la- 
a a les you have Ayehis stated 
to be bated ‘guineas a year, for which I 
profess to give four hours instruction in the 
week. Now, you are in the habit of receiy- 
sing from eight to twelve’ guineas perannum 
‘for. your school instruction, which I will ave- 
rage.at.ten. Thus, then, you, receive for 
Praangriersn cr 90° half hour in the week, 
in gemens per annum, foreach scholar, ; 
which, being show fourth part of the time 
which we give, must therefore, acco to 
Cocker, be multiplied by four—and this 
makes forty guineas; just double the sum 
we receive. And further, it will be found 
\upon examination, that for every hour’s les- 
son, pe receive but, two Longest. per scho- 
lar. “Thus four hours per wee! and thir- 
teen weeks to the quarter, make fifty-two 
lessons for five guineas.”—In answer to aie 
charge, * after two years and a. half’s 
uition, his pupils were declared incapable 
ee ‘pla: ing at sight,” this, sensible apology 
; Or pode “ The general notion of. playing 
_sight is, that a young lady should sit 
wn to a piece of music, never having seen 
it before, and play it straight onward, from 
beginning to pelt without pause or breach 
of time. To every musician of taste and 
J ent, this idea is preposterous and re- 
a soa and indeed what, can be more so, 
wh nsider the. injustice done to 
the aye who is thus abused and misun- 
derstood—or to the performer, whose blun- 
ders and misconceptions are thus mortify- 
ingly ex; to every ear of the least dis- 
crimination. Mr. Cramer, who is perhaps 
gifted with a greater readiness of reading 
music than any other ‘man, wine there is 
no such thing as’ playing At all 
events, it can only vacooty' advert to an ex- 
traordinary aptitude, such as can be 
merges by a consummate master of his 
reeiving, at a single glance, the 
drift arth ool erga of an author, and in con- 
veying that design to the minds of others by 
executing, atthe instant, whatever the eye 
perceives.”—In adverting to the cider of 
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— And. now, gentlemen, since . 


music, the Committee strongly ry 
proanns of Corll’ onal sepr an 
's and Mozart's overtures, as being pieces 
by no _means,calculated to shew the gi 
of the instrument; yet, in 
the fifth edition of Clementi’s Art 
ing the Piano-forte, there are_no ‘Tess 
ten pieces by Corelli, seven from 
all atranged for the pears ‘and many 


other from Paradies, Scarlatti, Mozart, Ke. 
‘and this is the work-of & a_man justly styled _ 
* the father of the piano-forte!”” whose com- 
ponte must keep an, -e 
jong as music me ana, is played ; 

(whose wonder: 

te imation of 


Scie 
rope; whose 
pial ay by his having ane 
‘Gano-torle layers our time 5 est 
work is, now, by i a piesa sa ¥- “‘con- 
ed by Messrs. Ayan, a 
es, Beale, Sherrington, , Scheener, Pot- 
,&c. If the main fault lies ia not. - 
‘ing introduced the works,,of pte i 
Committee into the academy, these ‘gentle- 
me are requested to furni acatalogue of. 


at Alike hacen “examination of t ‘Pupils at the 
gyle Rooms, on the ee ov A 
bial appears to have beeh an awkward 
squabble between Dr. Crotch and Mr. Bi- 
shop, about the fundamental bass of a chord, 
when Sir George Smart very aptly remark- 
ed, that instead of examining the fem 
they were examiningone another! 

Mr. Logier.ends his defence in the fol- / 
lowing , manner :— Having thus, step 
step, surmounted every throy 
my way, my adversaries have 
last hope in their “ Exposition,” w 
trast is now sufficiently exposed- ‘and. 
ed. « Would that my enemy had written’a 
book,” said Job, in his indignation | 
his persecutors. My enemies have not 
me to express so bitter a wish : eee 
written a book, and how much to their 
credit, let the public read and judge.” » we 

All this angry recrimination, h 
nothing to do with the merits of the syst 
it only shews that the regular p , 
such of them atJeast as have not made t 
fortunes, are jealous of it. It gains: 
in boarding-schools; and several. 
have put themselves under Mr. Logi 
tion, to be enabled to teach music ie 
wholesale way, either at boarding. 
in the families of noblenien 
where they may be received’ as Fe tandeai 
Mr. ogi fem pees. of ° Kanda 
guineas for ing a or 
to teach after his Tnethod. Xs a it 
of the new system itself, wave alneedy 

pressed our opinion of it, which we “see no 
reason to change. ’ 
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. COVENT-GARDEN, 
tre closed for the season on 
syne th of July, when an = 
te of thanksgiving ‘for 
Pan fait promises for the future, 
aa vered i the usual style ‘by’ Mr. 
— “Th comparison with its oe 
rival, this te 
noralld ‘believed to have closed un- 
ee ‘the ninbst happy auspices; but we 
fear tliose who are behind the curtain 
will not Nesitate to confirm us in our 
sitive belief of the impossibility of a 
atre of such magnitude, with stich an tne 
aumerable list of performers of all de- 
pee and such ‘a consequent bur- 


OO cea nse, being attended 
: $ under | any circumista 


= ef. 
ita ” «& Mole ruit sud.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
This lively little theatre opened on 
bee meee the 15th of July, with the 
ceélébrated nan of ‘The’ Poor Gentle 


' pg Miss E: Blanchard (daughter 


Blanchard of Covent-Garden, 
and per dh we believe, had but once before 
appeared in public at her father’s benefit) 
made 4 successful debut'in the cha- 
mily Worthington. | This 
many claims to public’ fa- 
ne dou not will one day prove 
Valiidbile acquisition to the thea- 
ul world. The’ natural and not an- 
g pat which could not but be 
, ednesday evening, ‘will 
Dive y by degrees to the fos 
e ement an approvin 
; and wé have seldom witnesse 
pbutaiite whose exertions were 
DO a the ‘wlidle rhore warmly received 
incouraged. An easy; graceful, and 
éd manner, an’ animated 
e countenance, joined with 
jous ‘conception’ of her 
it fail” to secti?é ‘to Miss 
favour and ap- 
blic to whith her 


trey Bates by a Mr. J.’ Rust, 
who who is, we believe, an old wipe new re- 
Too much bustle and grimace, 

of genuine humour and viva- 
ed him almost unequal to his 
mms, howeyer, likely to im- 
audience appeared. much 


tis 10) od te laud and, encourage him. 
othe ers were judiciously 
nd a Peppers ata the ‘whole 


went off with preset spirit. The Blue 
Deoils and the lay after the Wedding, 
followed with their usual success. 

A new comedy,-in three acts, called 
Nine Points of the Law, or Possession, 
from the ae of Mr. Jameson, was’ 


duced on Saturday evening, arid received 
wien very ee applause: The plot is: 
as : 


An old miser, Mr. Feeble, supposed to be 
still living~im’a ptécarious state of health; 
but in reality * ‘gone to his account” ‘some 
months’ before the commencement’ of the 

Y; has jeft'a will:declaring ‘his niece) Ara~ 

Seymour (Miss Matthews) heiress» to 
his large roperty. Crafty” (Barnard), for=' 
merly aclerk invhis service, having’ caused 
the funeral to be performed. privately, re= 
tains possession of ‘the: house, and; Moder 
pretence’of orders from his master, ‘refuses 
adniission to all his relations, having formed 
adesign for acquiring, by means ofa forged’ 
will; the wealth of Feeble for himself: Mrs. 
Chubby: (Mrs. Davenport) and her son, Pe~ 
regrine Chubby (‘Tokely) relations of Fee- 
ble, hearing no tidings of their kinsman, ar- 
rivein town-for the purpos none wt 
his situation, and of being ready on the spo’ 
in'the event of © his demise. Arabella pe 
mour is a governess in the family of-Lord 
Mewbe (Russel); a» widower; where she 

persecuted with the addresses ‘both of. his 


} lordship ad of hi son; the Hon. Mr: Hair= 


brain(Jones), Anxious to escape from their 
solicitations, she writes to oy = Feeble, 
bo rome 2 ‘tobe and sets 
for’ London’ by the Clonee mail— 
This letter is opened by Crafty, who deter- 
mines on getting her gh ed power, — by 
marrying her, securing the property a 
safer method to himself ;* he employs 4 
emissary of his erst) a gentleman re- 
duced to a rogue hard drinki fg, to meet 
her at the inn, cae bring her te! Feebilé’s 
house. Lord Liquorish, as soon as he dis- 
covers Arabella’s departure, writes express 
© Mr. Precise (Terry), a police magistrate, 
to apprehend and detain the lady on a 
charge to be afterwards ined, and fol- 
lows her to London. The Hon. Mr. Hair- 
brain, of course does the same. In the 
coath with Arabella arrives Miss Sarah Sy- 
billina Scribble (Mrs. Gibbs), a blue-stock. 
ing, who comes to town to superiniend the 
pollieetonot her last new novel. Mr. Hair- 
rain enters the inn-yard just as Arabella 
has engaged a hackney-ceach to go to her 
uncle’s house, and bribes the coachman to 
let him mount the box with him ; in his im- 
patience, he drives off without “ honest Jar- 
vis,” and contrives to overset the vehicle 
close to Feeble’s door. Arabella here dis- 
covers him, but, alarmed at his impetuous 
ur, escapes by another street, hav- 
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ing first made her arrival known to Crafty, 
who follows her, and leaves his door open. 
Meantime, Liston, who had been to the inn 
for the young lady,returns with Mrs. Chub- 
by, whom he had mistaken for Arabella, 
who thus gains admission to Feeble’s house, 
and closing the door, refuses admission to 
Crafty on his return from the ineffectual 
pursuit of Arabella, Alarmed at: this ex- 
clusion, which threatens destruction to all 


his nefarious schemes, he applies to Mr.’ 


Precise for a warrant to remove Mrs. Chub- 
by, whom he represents as a mad woman, 
from his house; butis there, on some secret 
information possessed by Mr. Precise, him- 
self detained in custody. Miss Scribble is 
apprehended by the police officer, and 
brought to the office by mistake’ for Arabel- 
la, on the charge made by Lord Liquorish. 
This gives rise to avery whimsical scene of 
equivoque, the literary lady mistaking the 
myrmidon fora messenger from her print- 
er. Mrs. Chubby quitting her position on 
account of some street uproar, in which her 
son Peregrine is engaged, Arabella, Mr. 
Hairbrain, and Lord Liquorish, in succes- 
sion, enter the mansion of Feeble, from 
whence, by a warrant granted on Crafty’s re- 

resentations to apprehend all found within 
it, they are all brought to the police of- 
fice, where the denouement takes place : the 
knavery of Crafty is exposed; Mr. Hair- 
- brain and Arabella, now discovered to be 
a fortune, are united; and Miss 
Scribble, delighted at acquiring so many 
hints for the plot of her new novel, is 
quite reconciled to the rubs she has met 
with. - 


This production of Mr. Jameson bids 
fair to become a permanent favourite 
with the public. The curtailment of 
some tedious scenes, and the total era- 
sure of certain indecent allusions, which 
were received with the disgust and 
disapprobation fey well deserved, 
have, we think, finally ensured its suc- 
cess, 


Mr. Warde, an actor of considerable 
merit, appeared, on Friday evening, in 
‘the character of Leon in Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife. We regret that our 

resent limits will not allow us to do 
ull justice to his talents (which are of no 
ordinary stamp) by a more minute de- 
taibof his particular, merits. We shall 
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Theatres— Haymarket, and English Opera. 


that requires comment. We shot 


not, however, fail to lay them before 
our readers in our nextnumber, 
The old favourites, Terry, Liston, 


Jones, and Tokely, with Mrs. Daven- — 


port, Mrs. Gibbs, and Miss Matthews, 
are upon the list of performers for the 
season, which, though i must be short 
in consequence of the undue encroach-, 
ments of the great theatres, cannot but be 
altogether a successful one. _ ‘ 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This delightful seat of uine dra- 
matic entertainment opened on the a 
ultimo, and continues to present novel- 
ties, in which variety is perhaps, the 
most prominent feature. Mrs. Henry 
Kemble and Miss Carew have been pe 
culiarly successful in their respective de- 
; and the plaintive sweetness of 
tie for which the latter is so excellent, 
ars a very happy resemblance to that 
of her inimitable model, Miss Stephens. 
She was received with universal appro- 
bation by a crowded audience, ; 
rited well the bursts of a 
which her judicious aud effective style, 
both of singing and acting, was honoured 
in her performance of Clava in Sheri- 
dan’s unrivalled opera The Duenna. __ 


The Indian Warriors coutinge to at-— 


tract crowded houses; but this we must 
attribute more to the novelty of the per- 
formances than to any uA ges 
produced by representations purely na- 
tional; which, though perhaps justly 
descriptive, are yet void of grace, ped 
must, we apprehend, cease to attract, 
when they are no longer upheld by the 
only one feeling which they are calculated 
to excite, viz. that of py § 

The burletta called the Bull's Head, 
and the operatic interlude of Doctor 
Bolus, ave among the new productions. 
They haye been favourably received, 
though uncensurable, they contain litt 
that deserves approbation, and still les 


with feelings of real satisfaction . 
light, a_ new legitimate opera from: 
pen of Bishop, whose talents tn this re- 
spect are so well known, and whose ef. 
forts have been already duly appreciated 
by the public. ; 


4) Garr 
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_r GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE Saturnalian season has passed 
over with less of novelty and confusion 
than might have been éxpected, or than 
the factious anticipated. Here and there 
some changes have taken place, but it 


requires no extraordinary skill, in poli- 
tical augury to foretell that thi the 
ensuing Parliament. will re on pretty 
much in the old course. "The bellowers 


of sedition, indeed, swagger with no 
little confidenve, and would be courage- 
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ous if they could, because the represen- 
tative system of London has undergone 
an alteration favourable to their views ; 
and the Borough of Southwark, with 
marvellous consistency, has rejected a 
gentleman of approved worth for an ad- 
venturer whose only claim to distinction 
lay in his apostacy. Thus the stream of 
me litan representation exhibits a 
picture somewhat like an overflowing of 
the Thames when the contents of the 
fruit shop and stable roll along together, 
and the latter, in proud exultation at 
being seen in such good company, may 
_ be supposed to exclaim— 
_ Lord how we apples swim! 
But as a relief from this disgusting spec- 
tacle itis satisfactory to observe, that the 
city of Westminster has made one ad- 
vance to the redemption of its credit 
putting Sir Samnel Romilly at the head 
of the poll, and compelling the demo- 
cratic Baronet to win even the second 
place by a hard fought struggle, in which 
every nerve was strained and artifice em- 
rove to ensure a victory that appeared 
ubtful even to the very close of the 
contest. ‘The triumph, therefore, of the 
“ Pride of Westminster” is somewhat 
similar to that of the old general, who 
bp just saved from defeat and capture 
yy an accident in the ranks of the enemy, 
ind when complimented on the occa- 
n he observed, that such another vic- 
tory would be his ruin. Considering, 
however, the degraded state to which 
this regal city has so long been reduced, 
we cannot but congratulate the friends 
of good order omc sound principles on 
‘the advantage that has been already 
sd, and the assurance which, if pro- 
bag a ved, it holds out of complete 
success in the event of a new election. 
is evident that the nonsensical jargon 
reform has lost its influence, except 
Fee nm those who are either willing to 
} , or who have some covert de- 
a8 which they dare not openly pro- 
faim, and of whom it may be said, as of 
the revolutionists of a former age— 
‘They bawl for Freedom in their senseless 
‘Yet sail revolt when Truth would set them 


Licence they mean when they cry Liberty, 
For who loves that must first be wise and 
_ good. Mitton. 
But though the demon of roie-ruls, 
‘whose name is Legion, previous to the 
3 of Parliament, went over the 
ing poison through the 


miedium of lectures and inflammatory 
tracts, happily the people at large have 


i 
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been far from shewing any alarming 
symptoms of revolutionary mania. In 
different of the country a noble 
stand has been made against the empiri- 
cal pretenders to political wisdom, and 
that, too, in places where another kind 
of disposition might have been appre- 
liended. Bristol has set an illustrious 
example in returning an upright member 
who had declined a contest after receiv- 
ing og eyed rc dismissal from the 
party by whom he was originall - 
ported, but who, it edie, todk it to 
dudgeon that he should presume to vote 
according to hisconscience without wait- 
ing for the direction of a junto. At 
Liverpool, also, the decision has been no 
less flattering ; and thus the two princi- 
es commercial towns in the kingdom 

ve given an ample refutation of the 
hackneyed calumny that government 
gains . parliamentary majorities sole- 
ly from corruption and its influence . 
over rotten boroughs. More we could 
say upon this important subject, but at 
present we have neither room nor leisure 
for the discussion. ‘ 


SPAIN, 


. Matters are come to an issue between 
this country and the United States, the 
latter having now completely thrown off 
the mask by the seizure of Pensacola, 
which General Jackson’ took forcible 
possession of on the 2ist of May. The 
Americans make a great parade on this 
act of aggresiun, but how far they will 
have any reason to boast of it, time must 
shew. What effect this event will have 
upon the European powers it is difficult 
to guess; but the state of things in that 
part of the world, and the frequent cap- 
ture of British vessels by pirates, has at 
last attracted the attention of our go- 
vernment. 

‘The following is a copy of a circular 
order to our admirals on foreign stations. 
It will be seen that Spain and her In- 
surgent Colonies are equally recognised 
as competent authorities in this docu- 
ment. This, indeed, distinetly appeared 
in the Jamaica trial for piracy. 

« June 8, 1818.—Whereas we have 
received information, that under colour 
of hostilities subsisting between his Ca- 
tholic Majesty and certain provinces, or 
a of provinces, in Spanish America, 

ivers armed ships or vessels, not belong- 
ing to and fitted out and set forth in the 
dominions of his Catholic Majesty, or 
the said provinces, or parts of provinces, 
but having, or pretending .to have, com- 
missions of war or letters of marque 


. 
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from his Catholic Majesty, or persons 
assuming to exercise the powers of go- 
vernment in the said provinces, or parts 
of provinces, in Spanish America, have 
committed divers piratical acts and out- 
rages against the vessels and goods of 
his Majesty's subjects, you are hereby 
authorized and required to issue instruc- 
tions to the commanders of the ships 
anit vessels under your orders, on credi 

ble information of any piratical act or out- 
rage, committed on the high seas on any 
British ship or goods, by any such armed 
ship or vessel as aforesaid,to seize and de- 
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tain such armed ship or vessel,.and send. 
her, together with her master andcrew,in 
safe custody to Englont, or to some port 
in his Majesty's colonies, where a court 
is established for the trial of offences 
committed on the high seas; together 
with such witnesses as may be necessary 
to prove the act so charged to have been 
committed by such ship or vessel, in 
order that, the master and crew, who 
may have committed any such piratical. 
act or outrage, may be dealt with aecord- 
ing to law. P 


INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN 
' LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
“ Windsor Castle, July 4. 

“ Wis Majesty has heen very tranquil 
through the last month, and continues to 
enjoy good bodily health, but his Majesty's 
disorder is undiminished.” ‘a 

Thursday, July 23. 

The accounts circulated last night of the 
Queen’s ‘hhealth were somewhat alarming. 
Her Majesty was more weak and seriously 
ill the whole of yesterday, for want of re- 
pose, than she has been since the com- 
mencement of her indisposition. The phy- 
sicians ‘are constantly in attendance, and 
the whole of yesterday there was a conti- 
nual ‘intercourse of messengers between 
Kew and Carleton House. 

‘In the evenings the thermometer is gene- 
rally at 76 in the is. In the sun 
it is upwards of 80—West India heat. 

A commission has just passed the Great 
Seal appointing and authorizing an inquiry 
into the best means of preventing the for- 
gery of Bank notes—the members, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir Wm. Congreve, Wm. 
Courtney, esq. Davies Gilbert, esq. Jeremiah 
Harman, esq. Governor of the Bank, Hyde 
We ‘s fhe iy Soap b-iaeg 

j—the first sitting took place on Ys 
Saran: . mal 


The road from the Strand to Waterloo 
Bridge will soon be occupied on each side 
wi ju uite u 

th handsome houses quite up to the 

«bridge. ‘Those nearest to it will be erected 
upon arches, which, on the west side, are 
now nearly completed. 

It will be tory to a respectable 
body of British merchants to learn that, the 
sufferers certain confiscations of mer- 
chandize at Bourdeaux, in the year 1814, 
pps mead gee 
400 . in virtue of an agreement 
been scr Say an Ae al the reé- 


is, and that another amphitheatre has 
been discovered more distant from the city 
than the former. . 

A turtle, weighing upwards of G00Ibs., 
from the Island of Ascension, was sent on 
Friday, July 17, to the Prince Regent." 

The English and Welsh returns to the 
new Parliament, include 123 new members, 

A mecting has been lately held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the subject. 
of licensing public-houses, when a speech 
was made by Mr. Beaumont, inforced by 
several other gentlemen, on the evils arising” 
from the monopoly to which the present 
system gives rise. A number of resolutions 
were passed, expressing thé opinion of the 
meeting, &¢. * since beer might be sold at 
5d. per “pot instead of 6d.—and the extra 
charge was considered as equal to a taxof 
10 per cent. on the labourer’s wages.” 

There will be a greater number of peti- 
tions for undue returns to the next Parlia- 
ment than for many years past. ,A 
other places, Nottingham, wid Peters- 
field, Grampound, } cotton Bassett, Co 
oar aah wh eras eee 

‘The present year is the third of a series 
of tei in which the moon will"prove most 
beneficial to farmers for reaping} ‘&c. from 
1816 to 1825, inclusive. A’ previous state- 
ment had rset over the kingdom, with 
an error in th res. From 1826, to 1834, 
not 1838, as reported, ee ton ‘will be un- 
propitious. ; * 

A Society has been formed in London for 
promoting the enlargement and tits ot 
additional churches and. chapels.’ 
amount of donations already received is 
proaching to 50,0001, with about $80l, in 
annual subscriptions. “°°” 450 Bs 

” It appears from official accounts that there 
has been an increasé’of the tevenue’ im the 
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Adi 
: tuner ft Dseward faints. 


ets an ihorease of 1,120,6451.! t 
™mis-statement has appeared in most of 
; with respect to the circula- 
tokens, At the time the act os 
4 continuing the payment o 
Basie the Sth of July was, passed, 
power was reserved of repealing it during 
An act was subsequently pass- 


ie tinue the operation of the former 
ay 5th of Waar, 1819; they may 


in, payment for almost _ 
Paes 
es trade to the West Indies 


nea by the invention of 
carding and d cleaning old blankets, 
nproducing, there- 

is 


ac fort le s 
tip auk 
eres genes Se 


value,will now rodu from 6d. to 
pepe te vcotciats Who parti 


nstructed,, An_addi- 
ing been opened in the 

for the Accommodation 
the debates. These i im- 


‘Cris. 


JONALD astint to 
as Com- 


Hon. and 


Eeelesiastical Pr 
ee ‘AM. ofG.C. College, 
oO to be one of the chaplains in ordina- 
the Prince Regent. 


-. The Rev, J. S. wenwante ts L.L.B. of 
college, Cambridge, and Sunday 


: , to the rectory of Costing; in 
4 ‘ in ‘Carey street, “Lincoln's iin 
i “Of David Pollock, of the Middle 
bes A Barrister at Law, of a daagh- 


hie lady “of. ohn Winter, jun. of 
‘street, B Beene 


5, 1817, of 8,046,0691.—and on 


‘prison in the spank is peat : 


- Lecturer of St. Margaret, &c. . 
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At his house in Gloucester Ng ‘Port- 
man ge the lady of W, Johnston, 


a of a son, 
n Park lane, the Hon Lady Bethell Cod- 
n, of a daughter. _ 

"he farried.| His Royal , Highness the . 
Duke of Clarence, to the Princess Adelaide 
of Meinin, 

R. V. Richards, esq, of the Inner Temple, 
to Se only daughter of M. Chalie, esq. 
of Walworth common. 

Rob. Hope y MDs D. and F.L.S. ‘to Mrs. 


Pathe’ Iten of Up ie Biss ang ig Warwick, 


ay of Twi 
Lord. James = tae rt, brother to the Mar- 


quis of Bute, to Tighe, only daughter 
ora the late W. T. esq, eT Woodsisek Kil- 
8. Phil , esq. son of the late B. P. 
of St. Maty Axe to Maria, eldest dau ser 
of L. Samuel, esq. of Mansell St. 
man’s Fields. 

Solomon, eldest son of S. Peele, esq. 0! 
Tottenham Green, to Anne, second rdadehe 
ter of Dr. Wm. Babington, of Alderman- 
bury; and at the same time, T. Hanson, se- 
cond son of S, Peele, esq. to E. Helen, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Babingtdn, 

On the 8th of June, at the residence of 
Sir Wm. Acourt, bart. Envoy Extraordinary 
at the Court of Naples, C. H. Smith, aa 
naval officer, of Malta Yard, to Miss 
Gerrans, niece of J. B. Murpliy, esq. of Bur- 
ton Crescent. 

Mr. T. R. Alston, of Bi pe = 
Eliza, eldest daughter o! 
of Crosby square. 

Mr. James Finch, to Sarah, eldest ain. 
ter of Mr. Thos. Baker, of Market ” street, 
Horse Ferry road. 

W. Roffey, esq. of Mead place, Lambeth, 
to Miss Lackin, of Rochester, Kent. ; 

H. Weston, esq. eldest son of W. W. esq. 
both of the Borough bank, to” Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Kirby, esq. of Ken- 
nington Green. 

A. C. Willock, esq. of the Horse Artillery, 
to Miss Dawes, of Foley place. 

The Rev. Edw. Vardon, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Henry Gaitskell. 

J. Henderson, esq. of Ludgate Hill, to 
Miss L. Selsbe, of Walworth. 

Ww. T. Brande, esq: of Albemarle street, 
secretary to the Royal Society and pro- 
‘fessor of chemistry to the Royal Institution, 
to Anna: Frederica, second daughter of 
Charles Hatchett, esq. of Mount Clare, 
Surrey. 

R. Stratton, esq. surgeon in the army, to 
Miss Lincoln, of Upper Seymour street, 
Portman 

Archi 1 Evatt, esq. surgeon on the 
Madras establishment, to Miss A. Scott, of 
Pall Mall. 

Died.) . At the House ef John Hodgson, 
esq. in Red Lion square, Sarah Maria, wife 
of the Rev. R. Worthington, of Swindon, 
near Cheltenham. 
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At his house in Tavistock street, Bedford 
square, Al. Forbes Gaskill, esq. 51, solicitor, 
of Gray’ 3 Inn. 

Sir Charles Price, bart. alderman of the 
ward of Farringdon Without. He expired 
on Sunday, July 19; at his seat at Spring 
Grove, Richmond. He is succeeded in his 
title by his eldest son, Charles, a partner in 

Banking firm of Price and Co. Mansion 

use street. Sir Charles was M.P. for 

the city of London, in two successive Par- 
Tiaments. 

At his house in Durham place, Hackney 
road, H. L.Okey, esq.76, of the Ships Entry 
Office, Custom House: a situation which he 
had filled upwards of 50 years. 

In his 55th year, J. Deny esq. distiller. 

In. Stafford place, Pimlico, C. B. Wood- 
cock, esq. only son of the late C. W. esq. 
of Brentford. 


JOSEPH, ADAMS, M. D. F. L. 8. 

At his house in Hatton- 
Joseph Adams, M. D. F.L. S. He claimed, 
though upon what grounds never aj red, 
alineal descent from the patriotic Sir Thos. 
Adams, bart. Lord Mayor of London in the 
reign of Charles the second. The father of 
the Doctor was an apothecary in the metro- 
eg 3 and the son having acquired under 
<r ag bone of pl a) became a 
student it. George’s ital at the pe- 
riod when John Hunter aaa distinction to 
that establishment. After some time spent 
there Mr. Adams opened shop as a surgeon 
and apothecary, but with so little success 
that he was tempted to remove to. Madeira, 
having previously accommodated himself 
for general practice with a Scotch diploma. 
After ees ees tom some years he returned 
to En , and became so zealous an advo- 
cate of vaccination as to gain the esteem of 
the discoverer, by whose interest he was 
appointed pres to the Small-pox Hos- 
pital on the death of Dr. Woodville. He 
‘was now. admitted a_ licentiate of the 
London College, and endeavoured to force 
his way ‘into notice by several publications, 
particularly as the editor and joint proprie- 
tor of the Medical and Physical Journal. 
Notwithstanding these exertions, however, 
and his Grocicinest to the Central Dispen- 
sary, the Doctor’s practice was very con- 
tracted, and latterly he hecame embroiled 
in a Chancery suit with his partners in the 
Journal. His death was occasioned by ac- 
cidentally breaking his leg in a walk at Hol- 
loway. He published—1. Observations on 
Morbid Poisons, 8yo, 1795: second edition, 
4to. 1806. 2. Account of Madeira, 8vo. 
1801. 8: Observations on the Cancerous 
Breast, 8vo. 1801. 4. Answers to all the 
Objections hitherto made against the Cow- 
pox, 8vo, 1805. 5. Popular View of Vac- 
cine Inoculation, 12mo.° 1807. 6. An In- 
quiry into the Laws of Epidemics, 8vo. 
qs10.- 7. Report from the Royal Colleges 
of the United Kingdom in Favour of Vac- 
cination. 8. Syllabus of a Course of Lec- 


garden,«aged 62, — 


tures on the Institutes and Practice of Me- 
dicine, 8vo. 1811. 9. Hunter’s Treatise on 
the Venereal Disease, with Commentaries, 
Syo. 1812. 10. Dissertation on Hi 
Peculiarities of the Human Constitution, 
8yo, 1814. 11. An Illustration of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s Doctrine concerning the Life of the 
Blood, in Answer to the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, 8vo. 1814. 12, Life of John Hun- 
ter, 8vo. 1816. 13. On ered Seaee printed 
in the Transactions of the 
of London, 1817. 

ISAAC HAWKINS BROWNE, ESQ. 

At Badger, aged 73, Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, esq. He was the son of the cele- 
brated poet of both es same names, who 


died in 1760, and nearly related to that 
strange physician, Sir. Brown, pre- 
sident of t ths London College, who inectibed 


to va a Congratulatory ‘oem on his com- 
of age, Dec. 7, 1766. The late Mr. 
wne was educated at Westminster, from 
he removed to Hertford College, 
Oxford, where he obtained the of 
M. A.; and on July 9, 1773, that of doctor 
in civil law by decree of the conyocation. 
After making the tour of Europe, and 
spending some time in the study of the law 
at the Temple, he entered into parliament 
as member for Bridgenorth, which boroug 
he represented many years, f 
guished himself as an active and upright 
senator, generally inclining to the support 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration ; but _presery- 
ing his independence in the ‘ruest sense oO of 
that much abused word. The charm 
Mr. Browne were yery extensive, 
piety of the most exemplary description, 
1768 he published an elegant econ g of his 
father’s poems, with a finely agar eh, - 
trait by Ravenet; and in 1789 pt 
though without his name, an excellent 
entituled “ Privafe Worth the Basis of Pal 
lic Decency ; an Address to People of Rank 
and Fortune.” 4to. 


SIR THOMAS BERNARD, Lis 
Almost suddenly, at ton Spa, Sir 
Thomas Bernard, L.L.D. He was aon 
of Sir Francis Rernard, governor of - 
Seeneeepuniete sp time vin ae 
rbances arose there respectin stamp 
act ; and for his conduct on which occasion 
he was created a baronet in 1769... The 
late baronet was brought up to the bar, 
which he did not follow, having’a good for- 
tune by his marriage to the daughter of 
Patrick Adair, esq. in 1782. He was many 
years treasurer to the Foundling Hospital, 
the estate of which was pene Bei ‘im- 
proved under his management. On the 
death of his. brother, Sir John, withoutisstie, 
he succeeded to the title in 1810, and dying 
himself. without any progeny, the honour 
goes tothe youngest brother, Sir Sci 
Bernard Morland, the banker in Pall Ma 
who changes his name on his marriage. 
Sir Thomas was ‘a most active philanthro- 
pist, and connected with most of the bene- 


as 
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1818.] | Harvey Christian Cambe— Matthew Gregory Lewis, Esqr. 


yolent institutions in the metropolis. The 
Society for Rettering the Condition of the 
Poor origi solely with him, and he con- 
tinued to the last to superintend the publi- 
cation of its teports in which many valuable 
papers from his pen will he found. He pub- 
i separately: 1. Observations on the 
proceedings of the Friends of the Liberty of 
the Press 8vo. 1793. 2. Letter to the 
Bishop of Durham on the measures under 
the consideration of parliament for promot- 
ing rong See the reliet of the poor, 8vo. 
1807. 3.’ New School being an attempt 
to lestrate its principles and advantages, 
Sro. 1810. 4. The Barington School, being 
an account of that established by the Bishop 
of Durham, at Bishop Auckland, 8vo. 
1812. 5. An Account of ths supply of fish 
for the manufacturing poor, 8vo. 1813. 
& Spurinha, or the Comtorts of Oid Age, 
§ro. 1816. 7. Case of the Salt Duties with 
Prooisand Lilustrat.ons, 8vo. 1818. 

Sir Thomas Bernard was nearly related to 
the Bishop of Durham, who gave him the 
Chancellorship of his diocese, and committed 
the t of most of his private con- 
cerns to his hands. It was on the occasion 
of the appointment just mentioned that he 
¥as created doctor of civil law by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

MARVEY CHRISTIAN COMBE, ESQ. 


town, who besides an extensive practice pos- 
alanded estate of five hundred a-yeer. 

two younger brothers chose the 

army, in which both obtained companies, 
and one a grave; the eldest after receiving 
education, repaired to the metropolis 

with a view to merchandize. Here he 
became an inmate in the family of his re- 
lation Mr. Boyce Trees, an eminent corn- 
factor, whose daughter he married, and to 
whose business he succeeded. After some 
time spent in this trade, Mr. Combe was in- 
duced to embark with two near friends in a 
brewery. which in the course of a few years 
became the fifth if not the fourth house in 
pe The popular manners of Mr. 
and perhaps his political connexions, 


him to a situation in the Cor- 

to which he was introduced by the 

Alderman Sawbridge. In the year 1790 
candidate 


he offered himself as a for the 


re fortunate; and in 100 he served 

of Lord Mayor with great credit. 

ee cicleo any the ovoer of 
ing, and to enjoy the favour o 

" citizens fil last og Saag 

° a of his severe illness, the 
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tions in the Common Hall, to a resignation 

Such is popular gratitude, and the dura- 
bility of political attachments. At the 
period of alarm when the country exhibited 
2 noble spirit of p triotism in the assembled 
ranks of volunteers for the general defence, 
Mr. Combe was one of the first to offer his 
services to government. He was chosen 
Captain Commandant of the Aldgate Assos 
ciation, and he was ultimately Lieutenant 
Colonel of a Battalion. The principles of 
the Alderman were in unison with those of- 
Mr. Fox, and in private life his charactet_ 
was very estimable, 

MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS, ESQ. 

On his passage home from Jamaica, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, esq. He was 
born in 1773, at which time his father 
was Deputy Secretary in the War Depart- 
ment, an office held by him many years; 
till from infirmity he was induced to resign 
on 9 peggion. The son received his educa- 
tion at Westminster school; after which 
he went abroad, and studied at one of the 
German Universities with a view to the 
perfecting himself in that language for 
public business. Instead of this he applied 
to reading the romance writers end drama- 
tists, by which means he imbibed that taste 
for the marvellous that appears through all 
his performances. While abroad he com- 
posed The Monk, a romantic story, founded 
on the tale of Barsisa in the Guardian. 
This piece which appeared in 1795, in three 
volumes, attracted much notice, and con- 
siderable dasgust,.on account of the licenti- 
ousniess of its descriptions: a prosecution 
was talked of, and we believe commenced, 
but on a pledge to recall the copies and to 
recast the work in another edition; legal 
proceedings were stopped. The year fol- 
lowing the author was chesen into Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Hindon, but never 
figured as asenator; and at the nextgeneral 
election he retired, As a dramatic writer 
he was’ eminently successful in his musical 
drama of the Castle Spectre, which came 
out at Drury-lanein 1797. His other works 
are Village Virtues, a drama, 4to. 1796; 
The Minister, a tragedy from Schiller, 8vo. 
1797; Rolla, a tragedy, 8vo. 1799; The 
Love of Gain, a poem, 4to. 1799; The East 
Indian, a comedy, 8vo. 1800; Adelmorn 
or the Outlaw, a drama, 8vo, 1801; Al- 
fonzo, a tradegy, 8vo. 1801; Tales of 
Winter, 2 vols. 8yo. 1801; The Bravo of 
Venice, a romance, 8vo. 1804; Rugantino, 
a melo-drama, 8vo. 1805; Adelgitha, a 
play, 8vo. 1806 ; Feudal Tyrants, a romance, 
4vols. 12mo. 1806; Tales of Terror, 3 vols. 5 
Romantic Tales, 4 vols. 12mo; Venoni, 
a drama, 8vo. 1809; Monody on Sir John 
Moore, 8vo.; One o’Clock or the Knight 
and Wood Demon, a musical romance, &vo_ 
1811; Timour the Tartar, a melo-dgama, 
8vo. 1812; Poems, 12mo. 1812; Rich and 
Poor, a comic opera, 1812. 

On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
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succeeded to a handsome patri ong? Rae 4 » part of 
which Jay in the, West Tndies. i 

in.the Albany when. in -Lendon, aod tived lived 
rather in a retired manner. But the latter 


person he was small and well formed; his 
countenance expressive ; his manvers Qe 
gant; and his conversation agreeable. , He 

was never married, but has leit one dangh- 


part of his life he spent in travelling: in his 


ter. ~ 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


<> 


: BEDFORDSHIRE. - 

“During the whole of last year the average 
time of actual rain was one hour 47. mi- 
nutes, and the average quantity 0.68 inches 
per day. The observations were le in 
this county 

- Martied, J G.P. Sharpe, esq. of Temps- 
ford, to Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Rey. RB. .Palmer, of Grantham, 

Died.) At Shefford, Mr. Gaye, wife of 
Mr. C. 8. G. surgeon. Her death was oc- 

oasioned by excessive grief for the hopeless 
state of her son, (aged 11, who died a few 
days before) thereby bringing on a prema- 
ture labour of a still-bora imfant. 

At Chicksand Priory, in his 77th year, 
Sir George Osborne, bart. a general in the 
army, and colonel of the 40th regt. foot. 

BERKSHIRE. 

_ Married: ] Wm. Mount, esq. of Wasing 
om , to Charlotte, 2d daughter of G. Tal- 

t, esq. of Guyting, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. C. Wood, -rector of Tendring, 
= to Anne, only daughter of the Jate 

Rev. Ev St. John, of West Court, Fincham- 


stead. 

Died} At Reading, Penelope, relict of 
the late Rev. C. Sturges, formerly vicar of 
St. Mary’s- . 

At Windsor, Mrs. H. Penlington, 33. 

At Hungerford, Mrs. D. Burch, widow, 
89. Her eminent piety and charity, in li- 
berally- administering to the wants of the 
neighbouring poor, will be long remembered 
with regret. 

At her house, at Maidenhead Bridge, 
Lady Pococke, relict of Sir Isuac P. Mr. 
Isaac P. of Frith street, ae succeeds 
toher fortune. — - 

» At Sunning Hill, Lady Lindsay, widow 
of General Sir David L. bart. 
. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Buckingham ‘gssizes seven prisoners 

received sentence of death, but were all re- 


prieved. 
Married. At High Wycombe, J. M. 
Carter, esq. of Hertlord, to S, Sarah, 2d 


danghice of of the Rev James Price. rector of 
Great Muriden,—Also, Edw. Lewis, esq, of 
Pizot’s Hill, Herts, to Eleanor, $d il 
ter of the suid’ Rev, J. Price. - 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The rye barvest has commenced in the 
fieighbourhood of Cambridge, the crons are 
good, wellsfed in the ear, with a fir Jen sth 
of straw: the wheats, both white ad red, 


_ work pecple steack for wages, ao 


look remarkably well, are good crops at 
t, and on the turn for a nut-brown. 
The works ofthe Eau Brink Drainage 
have commenced with greatactivity.. Mére 
— thousand men, with hundreds of carts 
arses, are now in constant employ, so 
that the whole undertaking is expected to 
be completed. within the po of 12 months. 
Died.) At Cambridge, T. V.. Oakes, 
esq. an eminent surgeon, distinguished by 
the urbanity of his manners, ds wel! as for 
skill in his profession. He.had 
upwards of 40. years in. the town, and was 
father of a numerous offspring, 10 of whom 
with the widow survive. ap 
Mr. J. Robinson, of Clayhithe Sluice. 
Mr. W. Okey, 47, of Granchester, 
Mr. T. Pettet, farmer, of Kirtling. — — 
In his 65th year, Mr. G. Andrews, 
pes’ grazier, of Friday Bridge, near ' 
ich. 


hot 
CORNWALL. epee 
Five hundred pounds of the 
has-been ted for the reli of the S 


Islands. The Cornwall Gazette ; 
additional statement: “ A thousatid yx 
at least is necessary to’ satisfy their 
necessities. and.from two to’ three thousand 
pounds to establish mackurel and pil¢hard 
fisheries, as the means of permanen' 
nea A pig is recommy 
the purpose, mks 
Immense shoals of pilchards have neen 
lated seen off the ot peta how 
were lately brought into Looe 
driving boats, and the season is expec 
be uncommonly favourable for t e tish 
+ Birth.) ~The lady.of W. Rash 
ofa daughter, - Cee 
Married.| At Cardynhaur, Hem 
esq. of the Inniskillen Dragoons, ta 
Anne, eldest daughter ot Ee Je 
of Glynn. re 
CHESHIRE." 6 


Stock port has jately been the 
serious disturbances. A numero 


the Poor Loom Factory” 
were at length dispersed by ‘th 
¢avalry anda troop of the. 1 : t 
goons. One-and-twenty persons have 
been apprehended on a - chaier r 
That Venerable edifice, Chester cat 
is how in So ruinovs a ‘state’ a 
its immediate Tk he 
Arested 


a circalar a See 


— ee een 
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ing them to preach’ sermons and make 
collecGons-in their several parishes, to pre- 
veat, dilapidations, if not entire de- 


At the late Chester fair there was an e%+ 
crliget shew of horses: prime ¢its went off 
at low prices, inferior ones quite a drags 
many away unsold. In pigs, and all 
other cutie, a great reduction in price. An 

- aban stock of Scotch, Manchester, 
Yorkshire, Sheilield, and Birmingham goods 
in the ‘hails, at nearly the same prices as 
last fair. Irish linens maintain their usual 
prices. Hops experienced a trifling reduc- 


ton. 

Married. P. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere 
Hall, to E. §. Rowley, eldest daughter of 
Admiral Sir.Charles R. : - 

Died.) At:Chester, after a long pro- 
cuauhies , Sarah, wile of G. Rowlands, 
esq, surgeon. 


CUMBERLAND. 

‘The | ters of the intended canal 
from Carlisle nee eawer have announced 
ameeting to place during the assizes 
atwhich proper plans will be adopted, 
willta view to ensure success to the under- 


F 


aie 
nal Kinds of crops in this county promise 
oe — produce. 

ak rihwaite, no. tbls ate 
sérvice of between 20 and 80 years, has re- 
igned ) ‘chairman of the county 


eof Skiddaw, according to a 
nt of Mr. Greatorex, is 
1012 yards 3} inches. 

arlisle, Mrs. William Nor- 
Mrs. Robert Norman, 


L] At Wigton, Mr. Geo, Stud- 
er, to Miss E. Graves. 

tehaven, Mr. W. Grisdale, of the 

to Miss Sawyers, of Cork- 


,of Coga Hall, to 
ol Forest, Mr. John Irving, of 
) Miss James, daughter of the 


a 


esq. of Flimby Park, to 


Jos. Hartley, esq. 
Hatchinson. 


of 


Mr. A. Smith, weiter, to 
. Frances, the cldest 


be . 26. 
wife ‘of A r. Matthews, 


¥ anc of her clathes 
M “Tolson, aged, £8. 


Cumberland—Derbyshire—Devon. 


Drowned while bathing in the Derwent, 
at Workington, John Wildridze, aged 17, 
very promising yout). _ 

At Alston Moor, Mrs. Walton, killed by a 
flash of lightning, while standing in’ an out- 
house, by the side of her husband and 
daughter. ; 

At Cockermouth, Mr: John Beeby, 55. 

At Linstock, near Carlisle, Mrs... Bon- 
stead, 88. “ 

At Clifton, near Penrith, the Rev. Mr. 
Moorehouse, vicar, 66. ‘ 

At Maryport, Mr. Simion, advanced in 
years. : 

At Burns, near Keswick, Mr. Edmond- 
son, 63. ‘ ‘ 

At Sea, Mr. Fox, master of the “Ship, 
‘T riton, of Whitehaven. 

At Whitehaven, Mr, R. Crosby, 73. 

At Ginns, Mr. John Cummings, 80. 

At Wilson Pit, Mr. James Turner, 75.” 

At Newhouses, Mrs. Coulthard, 83. 


At Gilcrux, Mr. B. Sanderson, 80 ’ 

At Ivegill, Mr. W. Barton, 80. ° Ade) 

At Greenhill, Mr. Goe. Peat. 

At Caldbeck, Mr. Beattie, surgeon, 32.“ 
DERBYSHIRE. . ' 


‘The new and magnificent road from Pel- 
par to Cromford, along the Banks of the 
Derwent, (of which’ some notice was taken , 
in our jast,) was completed under the ats- 
hoey ofthe Dukes of Devonshire and Rut- 
and, assisted by the neighbouring gentry 
and some public spirited individuals ‘6f 
Manchester, in the short space of: twelve 
months. ‘Throvgh an extent of thirty-five 
miles, every hill of any difficulty has beén 
avoided. To those who travel between 
Derby and Sheflield the distance will be 
somewhat lengthened, yet the journey will lie 
performed in much Jess time and with far 
greater ease than by the usual road. This 
new-line leads through scenery the most 
delightful, with the advantage also of the 
Wye, Matlock, and Bakewell on the route. 

Married | At Wiln, C Biden, esq. of the 
East India C. Service, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of J. Freeth, esq. of Risley. 

Died.| At Blackbrook, near Chapel in le 
Frith, Mr. Aaron Eaton, silver-plater, of 
Sheffield. ; re 

S: Bristowe, esq. $1, of Twyford House, 
and of Beesthorpe Hallin Nottinghamshire : 
he acted as a Justice of Peace for both 
Counties. ‘ , 

» DEVONSHIRE. 

On Monday, June 29, some Cawsand 
fishermen caught with a small whiting 
hook, an enormously lurge halibut, measur- 
ing five fect in length, seven inches in thick- 
ness, and weighing ninety-nine pounds. On 
being brought to Plymouth market, it was 
immediately purchased for Lord Ebrington, 
candidate for the county, and forwarded to 
Exeter, decorated profusely at the head 
and tail; With his Lordship’s favours. 

A meeting of the Apiarian Society a 
Exeter, announces the advantages that will 


4h 


accrue by ‘affording a larger additional 
space to bees, during the present honey 
season. The reporter asserts that he has a 
colony of bees which already occupy as 
much room as would fill two Winchester 
bushels: five sixths.of which are already 
filled with a rich honeycomb. The present 
is most abundant; likely to rival that 

of 1809, when by judicious management, 
nearly twelve gallons of honey were pro- 
ducat by asingle stock of bees. 

Birth.] The Lady of Capt. Jn. Bastard, 
R.N. of ason, 

At Sandridge, the Lady of R. W. New- 
» man, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Exeter, Mr. J. Ellis, cur- 
rier, to Miss Eliz. Thorne. 

At Biddeford, the Rev. Mr. Stevens, to 
Miss Eliz. Stapleton. 

The Rev. J. Denham, of Willow-street 
chapel, to Miss Lucy Dunsterville. 

At Heavytree, Mr. H. Hooper, third son 
of Mr. W. H. architect, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Mr. R. Wilcox. 

Died.) At Exeter, Jo. Powell, esq. 
«merchant; 'y respected as a man of 
unblemished integrity and sincerity. 

In his 68th year, Mr. Thos. Salter, master 
of the Star Inn; the business of which he 
had conducted with credit, and to the entire 
satisfaction of commercial gentlemen and 
others frequenting the house, for 26 years. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Gliddow, carpenter of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Hammett, rope-maker 

In _ consequence of the rupture of a blood 
vessel, Lieut. Crossman, R.N. 

Suddenly, Capt. J. Lake, RN. 

Mr. Turner, quarter-man in the Dock- 
yard, 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Cooke, many years 
conductress of a seminary for young ladies. 

Mr. J. Gifford, 54, of the London hotel ; 
he lingered through an illness of four years 
duration, and had ever possessed a willing 
disposition to please, connected with an as- 
siduous demeanour, 

At Dawlish, Mr. W. Browne, jun. 33, of 
Collampton. 

At Orreston, near Plymouth, in his 80th 
year, Lieut. John Burrows, R. N. in which 
he had served 64 years, and 56 as.a Lieu- 
tenant ; excepting three in Greenwich Hos- 

ital, he was .the oldest Lieutenant on the 
ist, and he preferred continuing so, as he 
had twice declined the rank of a Master and 
Commander. 

At Alphington, Mrs. Hamilton, wife of J. 
HI. esq. of Ireland. 

At Slade House, near Kings-bridge, 
S. H. Hayne, esq. 

At Teignmouth, Mary, relict of the kite 

~ J Smith, esq. of Summer Castle, Lanca- 
shire. ‘ 

St DORSETSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Salisbury embarked at 
Weymouth July -15, on board the King's 
ship Tiber, Captain Dacres, and sailed for 


Dorsetshire—Durham—Essex—Gloucester. 


the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey. His 

Lordship's visit is for the purpose of per- 
forming the services of ‘confirmation and 

consecration. The. Islands are within the 
diocese of Winchester, but the bad health _ 
of the Bishop has incapacitated him for the 
duties. His Lordship will be the first 
English Bishop that has ever visited these 
Islands in his official capacity. 

Married. At the Friends Meeting House, 
John Rutter, of) Shaftesbury, son of. the 
late Thomas R. of Bristol, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Richard Clarence, of the 
Minories, London. 

Died.) Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr, 
Castleman, solicitor, of Winborne. 

DURHAM. : r 

Married.) At Stockton-v 5. Mr 
Wm. Atty, clerk to Messrs, govt on eG 
solicitors, to Ann, daughter of the late R. 
Hughes, esq. and niece to thelate R. Bran- 
ton, esq. , 

ESSEX. 4 


The warm salt water bath lately con- 
structed at Maldon, in addition to the 
one formerly made by Mr. Edward Bright, 
proves highly useful and accommodating to 
the inhabitants of that place and ener, 
bourhood. : 5 mad 

Married.) Lieut-Col. Brace, to, Char- 
a second daughter of Js. Forbes, esq. of 

viton Dall, er 


a oe eee 
Saml. Meredith, esq. to Miss M. Mathews, 
both of Stratford tices 


BM eT 
At Witham, W. de Cfoix, esq. of Wind- 
sor, to Mary, daughter of ths late N. Green, 
esq. consul at Nice. é eyer as 
At Stanway, B.A.H Gaskell, to Ann, only, 
daughter of the late W. Goode, esq. hia: 
At a 22, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Isaac Solly, esq. tocLakeeaaed 
J. E. Wallord, esq. of Bockingtom, to 
Harriott, youngest daughter of W. 
esq. of Upper Guildford-street, sell- 
square. : paps 


mes 


Died.] At Colchester, 80, Me. Thos 
Marshall. He was a man of inoffensive 


manners, though eccentric in his habits 
and disposition. He had formerly been a 
teacher of music of some celebrity. _ nt 
At Saffron Walden, Thos. Petit, gent. 
formerly first lieutenant in the South Essex 
Militia. Lis 
' GLOUCESTERSIIRE. jae 
A very handsome has been lately 
erected in. the ceectnges, beautiful church 
ot Marshfield by Sir.C. B, Codrington, bart, 
lord of kaon lt is intended for the 
accommodation tree re 20 pews. 
Births. The lady. 634! Dickson, of 
Clifion. ofa danghter. 9 eo ge! 
The ee cage ‘H. D. Baillie, of Bri il, 


ughter. . 
arric?.| Mr. J.C. Hall, of Bristol, te 
Mifs A. Clutterbuck, of Rerkeley, ee 

the Rec, J.J. Gcodenqugh, D. Dy Maes 
‘er of the Bristol Grammar Schael,: to [sa- 


of 


[July ¥; 


La 
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bella, fourth daughter of R. N. Newman, 
M.D. of Thornbury Park. 

At Badminton, Mr. J. Mackay to Miss A. 

At Bristol, Mr. Job Wheatley, of Glas- 
gow, to Maria, third daughter of Mr. T. Ed- 
wards, late of Bradford. 

Died.} At Bristol, the Rev. G.T. Sangar, 
M.A. curate of St. Werbergh’s.—In her 
=. Mrs. J. Bazin, formerly of the 
L of Jersey.—Sarah, widow of the late 
Richard Symes, esq. merchant. 

At the Mythe, in her 18th year, Miss Os- 
borne, only child of Mr. T. Osborn, of 
Tewksbury; a young woman of amiable 
Pacts atm | pleasing manners, and who, dur- 
ing along illness, manifested the christian 
virtue of patience in an eminent degree, 

In his 84th year, Mr. J. Foreshew, a re- 
spectable farmer of Maiseyhampton. 

8. Maria, wife of the Rev. R. Worthing- 
ton, of Swinton, near Cheltenham. 

: ‘ HAMPSHIRE. 

On Thursday, July 14, the young gente- 

men of Winchester 


, “ Hannibalis ad 

,” oratio, Liry ; and to 

, Subject, “ Lord Stafford’s 

h to the English House of Lords be- 
“id vag 

Tr announces, that 


. Edye, late of dock-yard at Pem- 
to in company with Com- 


Upton, to Trincomolee (island of 
and thence to Cochin, on the Co- 
coast, to contract with the native 

for building .six small frigates on 
an of our old Zisps of war, with some 
its, to mount 32 guns each— 
lee to be used only as a repairing 


-of York allowed the late Mr. 


has now resolved to h 
rson, with the assistance of a 
holds‘ his first court on the 
at Lyndhurst. 
Wheat—The_ introduction of 
his species into English soil, has been trac- 
d to the following circumstance :—A ter 
ttle of Talavera, lieut. col. Copson, of 
nt, on the retreat, plucked a 
rom a field of wheat which 
ng through; these he brought 
nd, and subsequenly presented 
of Ranville, near Romiey. 
Messrs. Tarver, of Col- 


» Hants—Herts—Kent. 


has been introduced into the different adja- 
cent counties. 

Married.) The Rev. T. Oxenham, of 
Worting, to Miss: Hubbard, of Bacton. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
T. H. Wilkinson to Miss E. Parker. 

The Rev. R. Hampson, missionary to Cale 
po mee youngest daughter of the 

te ‘Mr. D. ge, senior, druggist, of 
Po range, ’ egist, 

Dr. Lazzaretto, R. N. resident. physician 
of Portsea, to Mrs. Lowe, relict of D. L. 
esq. solicitor. At Winchester, the Rev. W- 
Scott, second son of Sir Joseph S. bart. of’ 
Great Barr Hall, Staffordshire, to Maria, 
third daughter of the Rev. Dr. Gabell, head 
master of Winchester College. 

At Southampton,Colonel Wilson, to Miss 
Saunders. ; 

Died.) At Lymington, in his 46th year, 
Maor be a late of the 86th foot— 
Anne, only daughter of the late Mr. J. Da- 
vis, alderman of Salisbury. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

At Hertford assizes, Miss Hardenn, daugh- 
ter of a tradesman at Hatfield, obtained a 
vedict of 4,0001. damages against Mr. Caws- 
ton, printer, of Finch-lane, Cornhill, for a 
breach of a promise of marriage. The 
promise was couched: in these words:—« J 
will marry you a3 soon as circumstances 
will permit.” Subsequent to this, Mr. C. 
had purchased the wedding-ring, and pro- 
cured-the license, and then abruptly broke 
off the match. The defendant had just 
come into the possession of a considerable 
property (20,0001.) by the death of his fa- 
ther. 

Birth.) AtShenly Parsonage, Mrs. New- 
combe, wile of the Rev. T. N. rector, of a 
son. : 

Died) %‘n his 65th year, the Rev. D. 
Jenks, rector of Aldbury. 

KENT. 

The wheat in this district looks beautifully. 
We wish we could say the same of the bar- 
ley. Beans‘are complained of. Pears but 
an indifferent growth ; but cherries, goose- 
berries, and currants, plentiful. Of apples 
a great abundance ; many trees ate Kterally 
loaded, and are obliged to be propped up.— 
It is too early to speak with confidence as to 
the ultimate produce of the hop plant; ‘but 
from the present appearance, we have much 
to hope. 

Birth.) At her father’s house, W. Bald- 
wyn, esq. at Slede Hill, the wife of Major 
‘Tylden, of the engineers, of a son. 

Married.) At Speldhurst, near Tun- 
bridge, Lord Cochrane, to Miss C.C. Barnes, 
late of Bryanstone-street, London 

At Fakenham, Fr. Devey, esq. to Franges 
Buitivaet, fourth daughter of J. B. esq. of 
kennington, formerly of Norwich. 

At liawkharst, the Rer. J. U. Howlett, 
vicar of Hollington, to Surah, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Fr. Ayerst. 

At Maidstoxe, Webster Gillman, esq. to 


ee Woodroffe—J. N. Abdy, esq. to 
C. Georgina, eldest daughter of T. King,- 


63q. 

Died:| “At Sittingbourne, the Rev. Isaac 
Lighuset, of the establishment, in the prime 
of life, and son to the late Mr. J. Lightloot, 


solicitor, of ite it 
Hie the Rev. Joseph Sanderson, 
rector, much He -was born at 


Sebergham Church Town, in Cumberland, 
about the year 1766,.of a very respectable 
ay ‘and. was educated at the Grammar 

there, under that excellent classical 
ma olar the late Rey. John Stubbs. He en- 
tered holy orders in 1787, and was se- 


veral years assistant in the Free Grammar 


School of Tuahridge, of which the learned 
Dr. Knox, celebrated for his Essays and Ser- 
mons, was master. He afterwards became 
private tutor in the family of Lord le De- 
spencer who, in 1814, as a reward for his 
services, presented him with the living of 
Tudeley ; y Wat such is the uncertainty of hu- 
man jife, he was not destined long to enjoy 
it. His death was in consequence of apo- 

ty, the second attack of which deprived 

is parishioners and the world of an exem- 
plary.divive, and a worthy member of socie- 
ty. The fatal attack was on Sunday, June 
the 21st, while delivering his text from the 
pulpit. He was conveyed home, and imme- 
diately bled, but he soon after fell into a 
deep sleep, from which he awake no more! 
flis only surviving brother, Mr. Thos. San- 
derson (of whom the readers of this maga- 


zine haye before heard), is a person highly - 


ished by his poetical productions. 
He has long celebrated the picturesque 
beauties of ‘his native county (Cumberland) 
in his writings. 

ee Gravesend, Mrs. Pococ':¢. wife of Mr. 

sinter and ‘bookseller, ‘and only sister 
i . Hinde, esq. one of the present*caro- 
ners. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Scalten, assistant to 
Messrs. Pine and Ellis, ironmonyers. 

At Cranbrook, Mr. ‘T. Wilmshurst, mas- 
ter of the Bull Inn for nearly half a century. 
LANCASHIRE. 

The dock duties of Livegpeol, which in 
1817 were 75,9991. 16s. 4d. have Utis year 
risen to’ 98,588). 8s. Sd., being an increase 
of 22,658). Lis. 11d. 

1817, 6,879 vessels, 653,425 tons, 75,8991. 
16s, 4d. 

1818, 6,779 vessels, 774,690 tons, 92,52 el. 

8s, Sd. 

rhe oldest tower ef Lancaster castle, catled 
the Dungeon Tower, has lately been taken 
down. It is computed that 1,500 years and 
upwards have intervened since its first erec- 
tion. The floor was formed of stones, about 
tivo fect in length and six or eight inches 
square, set on end, and bound together with 
irgn; thus formiag a sort of paversent — 
This stone work rested on a bed of solid 
marl, about three feet jn thickness. Be- 
neath the bed of marl, which the workmen 


Lantathiene- Tiana. 


_ the assistance of a litte boy, m 


partments of the castie. 
Owing to demands for increase of srages 
me the dyers and spinners, 
some days ; a turn out of cm- 
joyed an promt branches of esos Sr 
as been resorted to. by the claimants, Pub- 
lic processions of large bodies of dyers,in- 
-cluding, of course, a and very 
raded the streets of 


ects, 
been marshalled, marching in 
-through selected districts in 
these a great part are shikiees what is 
worse females; and the gross number of la- 
bourers in this line now spending their time 
in idleness, is not less, itis,said, than ll or 
12,000 oad Suet 

In-the gardens of Mr. France, at Beb- 
bington, near tees , there is now. grow- 
ing a cucumber of the Egyptian jaar mea- 


-suring seven fecttwo. inchesin 


still increasing in magnitude! |. 

Married.) J. Taylor, esq. of Rhodes 
Hill, Ashton-under-Lyne, to Miss E. Weite- 
ker, youngest daughter. of Mr. W.of Oid- 


ham. 
Died.) At Lancaster, Mr. R. obnsos, 
county treasurer. 
At Liverpool, in his 56th year, T. Rodie, 
esq. merchant. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


There is. now living. at Stonron. 2 
Louth, a cottager, named Edy ) 
the advanced age of 99 years and 1 


who enjoys his sight ‘and hearing, and 


sya >. 


little farm and attends Louth marke 
larly on foot, 
A correspondent of the fl 
pow of the long suspension. 
ave attended the proceedings. 
mittee appointed (March 5th 
tigate the church wardens 
inquire into the néccesity and. ? 
church rate. He “ely aa a 
the inconvenience and nook ti 
sustained in consequence 
crastinuti oh nite 
The uist OR of Lincoln has. 
crated a new chapel in De 
another in Wiidmore Fen. 
will be erected: hereafter in these, 
also one or more in the East ¥en. 
Married.) At Grantham, 
to Paliner, daughter 


sae 
ae 
sie 


R. P. 
At Inpy, Mr. We tation, | farmer and 


grazier, to Miss alien 


=. LL —<— ee ee 
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R. Walker} esq. to’ Mrs. Dixon, widow of 
Rin Mr: T. Stephens, an officer of 
2 5 an ° 
Miss J. Chariton. 

7, Mr. G. Watson, of Hull, 

Hr. Stephens, sol late of Beverly. 
. ] y Wood: street, 
i Landon, to Miss El W. Jeyes, 


Mr. J. Lowe, cornfactor,son of Alderman 
Charles L. of Stamford, to Miss Peach, of 
jn. daughter-of R. P. esq. High 


“et} At res Mr. J. Walker, 62. 
At Boston, Mrs. Ms Pliysic, widow, Jate 


‘At the house of her son-in-law, H. Soul- 

‘Skirbeck Quarter) Mrs. Sarah 

+a tiember of the Socicty of 

‘of which sie was an clder. She 

inforined and agreeable com- 

aid to tie poor she was ever @ 

benefactress. 

"at “Gueenees, Jane ‘Wachorn. This 

youug woman was working at her usual o¢- 

capation in the fields, and having drunk 

sonie coid water while very hot, her death 
fillowed in three days afterwards. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Died.) At Chepstow, Mr. Jas. dohien of 


- the George Id.” 


a 


NORVOLK, 

Married.y ‘The’Rev. 11, Dawson, M.A. 
second “son of “W. 1D. esq. of St. Leonard's 
Th, Berks, to Juliana, youngest daughter 
of Sir Robert Luxten, bart. of Shadwell 


Lodge. 

Mr, J. Ansell, of Brunswick place, City 
teid, Middlesex, to Miss S. Booth, daughter 
of the Jate Mr. T. B. of the Castic ‘Inn, ees 
wih 

* Mortar 40th year, the Rev. E. 
minister, of Wort- 


ia his 65th year, Mr. J. 
de served the office of city 
' 

Zam, 72, formerly of the 9th 


fon, B Br, gent. 66, one of 


‘ h a joog and active 
Pe him to the character 


phan of Downham, 
West Halting. He was in the 

om a bowling green, when 
ing’ @ cast he complained 
; down, and 


Mr: T. Nottidge, of 
age son of 


Ss 


ing received.a violent fall from his gig the 
preceding day, he was suddenly summoned 
trom the flowery paths of lile, to practise 
the tryiirg task of christian patience. He 
was considered as a very promising youth. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The town and neighbourhood of North 
ampton have been in a state of agitation = 
alarm for some months past, in co 
cf a number of desperate burglaries, &e. 
committed nightly, It was not till very 
lately that a person of respectable appear- 
ance and occupation was suspected to guide 
the movements of this formidable band.— 
The gang wore masks, and acted with all 
that mysterious, but decisive impetuosity, 
which characterise similér ineidénts in Ger- 
man etory, The secret has been at Tength 
disclosed, and the inhabitants in general 
were struck with amazement at finding those 
very robbers acting in the day time as 
honest, industrious, sober residents. of the 
town. Five of the multitude have been ap- 
prehended and brought up tor trial; one 
of the most important among them has 
turned king's evidence. His name is Hill 
or Hills, und he is by tradea baker. The 
four other prisoners (Minards, George, 

Barrows, ah Barwell) have been found 
guilty and sentence o! death passed on them. 
They have all howevor been. reprieved in 
consequence of the earnést intercession of 
some of the principal inhabitants. . The 
prisoners had Jived in credit, avd in their 
nocturnal depredations, wore maks and car- 
ricd firearms, but without powder and 
ball. Jf interrupted, they behaved in the 
most resolute and ferocious manner. 

Married.) Mr. J. Sloane, lace nrann- 
facturer, of Wellingboro’, to Miss Reb. 
Merridew of Coventry. 

MOTTINGHAMSHIRGE. 

Birth.) Virs. Bell, of Nottingham, de- 
livered of three fine children, twe girls and 
a boy; the mother and children are all 
likely to do well. 

Died.) At Nottingham, Mr. T, Cheadle, 
44. : 

Mr. Joseph Vick, 45. 

Mr. C Cozens, of the firm of Child, 
Cozens, aud Co. London and Nottingham. 

At Newark, Anne. second daughter of Mr 
Alderman Readett, 18. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) D. F. Warner, esq. A.B. of 
the University, to Sylviana Maria, youngest 
danghter of the late R. W. Vaughan, exq. 
of Bristol. : 

Died.) At Oxford, Mrs. A. Bennett, 
wife of Mr. J. B: sub-treasurer of Christ 
Church. 

At Elenley-upod-Thames, in her 68d year 
Mrs, C, Innes. 

At Bicester, Mr. W. T. Wright, 2 

SHROPSHIaR. 

The Salorian Journal makes mention of 
a new method of shoeing horses, It consists 
of tivo pieces joincd bye: hinge and defended 


a strong steel-headed rivet, which, by 
4 of the foot, 


-. Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a 
pound ot brown sugar, and a Tetfle onlt, in 
two gallons of water for an hour. When 
milk-warm bottle it and cork it close. It 


. Williams, solicitor, of 
Shrewsbury, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. T. Price, of the Strand, London. 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Ann Har- 


yon, 

At Welshpool, Miss Morris, of the Three 
Tuns Inn. 

Mr. T.K. Pritchard, surgeon, of Build- 
was, 54, 

SOMERSETSHIRE- 

The streets of the town of Wellington are 
now paving for the first time. At laying 
the first stone, 700 loaves of bread were 
distributed amongst the poor in honour of 
the event. 

A neat chapel was opened on Wednesday, 
July 15, at Mawboro’, near Axbridge. 

Married.) At Wells, R. Burlord, esq. 
to Harriott, sister of J. P. Tudway, esq. 

Capt. Wm. Britton, of New York, to Miss 

_ §. Pocker, of Wormley. 

Mr. Stone, of Samford, to Miss Giles, of 
Vellowood Farm. 

Mr. M. Pomphrey, to Martha, second 
daughter of Mr. Ab. B. Pritchard, both of 
Portishead. 

Mr. C. Cook, second son of Mr. T. C. of 
Bath, to Miss M. Dew, of Bathwick. 

At Bath, R. W. Browne esq. to Alicia 
Powell, eldest daughter of Dr. Chichester. 

Died.) At Bath, Mr. John Portch, many 
years resident in the city. 

Mrs. Martha Whitmarsh, of Salisbury. 

Mrs. Mary Thompson, 103, many years 
cook to the late Mrs. Plunkett, of the Cir- 
cus. 

At Taunton, in his 17th year, Henry, only 
son of Henry Edridge, esq. of Margaret 
street, Cavendish square, London. 

AtOvern Hill, near Bristol, Dr. Joseph 
Mason Coxe, 

* At Bristol Hotwells, Miss Langton, eldest 
daughter of W, Gore L. esq. colonel of the 
Oxfordshire militia, 

At Bathford Vicarage, El. Arabella, the 
interesting and eldest daughter of the Rev, 
J. Williams. This afflicted parent has to 
bewail the loss, within a short ‘time past, of 
wo amiable wile, son, and daughter, an uncle, 
and a nephew. 

At Leyton, aged 22, Eliza, eldest doughter 
of Isaac Solly, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Fonrteen colliers have been committed 
to Stafford jail, making the numbers which 
have been committed 76 ; besides 40 in the 
prison at Wolverhampten, The charge is, 


- Salop—Somerset — Stafford—Suffolk—Surrey. 


Married.) At Stoke-upon-Trent, J. W. 
Rathbone, esq. of Coton End, near 

to Miss Johnson, of High Croft 

a ‘os. Williamson, to Miss 3 both 


Died.) At Stafford Mrs. Paimore, wie 


at Wolverhampton, Miss 1 Mary Homer. 
26.—Mr. John edgeont ans —, 
At Aston, near Woore, Frensinsaam ‘of 


Harvest has commenced i “ ene 
the country, under a very 
spect with respect to Benes ‘which ne ee 
— improved ate late refreshing 
showers of rain. is also great 
to hope that barleys have not cotibeel a» 
much as to cause an alarm of any scarey 
of that grain. 
The parish church of Horringer, near 
Bury, has undergone a thorough 
and the Gothic tower has been o 
with a complete new ring of six belis, 
by Mr. Dobson; of Downham, mhatead 
oi A, the tenor weighing 11 cwt. 
Upwards of 50 beautiful Roman coins 
have been — discovered in a a 
onging to the Marquis Cornwallis, near 
Eye. From the ‘oat Jength of tin 
had remained in the earth, the workmen h; 
considerable difficulty in getting them out r 
entire. J cae 
Married.] Atl »swich, Henry i d 
gent. leaving a mig and 11 chi 
Mrs. Reinhold, 80, third dau 
late Rey, W. Reeve. i 
At Hadleigh, the Rev. W. B. E 
Kenton, to Ann, daughter of 
Died.) At Ualesworth, in 
Edw. Vincent, gent. - 

At Beccles, Mr. John Tm 
Hee in the Ist regt. of d 5 
€ entered the army in 1765, 
in the battle of Minden. 3 

At Glenham, in a friend's hou: 
40th year, the Rev. E. Blomfield, of 
hall, with Harleston, leaving a w 
eight children. 

Mr. J. Lucking, of Shellow 

At Staningfield, 83, the Rev. Pe 
kins, a Catholic minister, many y: 
resident in the town and neighbou 
Bury. He was a liberal friend to the 
and was deservedly estvemed for his va 
and unaflected simplicity. 

In her 54th year, 
Rev. Wm. Haddock, of Bo 

At her father's house in 
her 2th year, H. Mary, wife . 
gard, draper, of Bury. . She ‘ori r 
afliction with great Christian t 

SURREY. | 

Births.] Mrs, Parrot, jun. es « 

ter, at Tooting. — ; 


ria 
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youngest son of F. W. esq. banker, 
Te Brenden, in’ Suffoll, 10 Eliza, deaghter i 
the late Thos. Grundy, esq. ; 

At Clapham, the Rev. Matthew Morris 


Preston, A. M. fellow of Trinity College, 

to Eliza, eldest — of 
the late is Garratt, esq. of Clapham 
Common. - 


H. L. Albert, esq. late of the Sth regt. to 
iuamrtaly Gages of M. Wilkes, esq. of 


Kingston, at the Friend’s meeting 
, Joseph Marsh, of Watling: street, 
London, to Elizabeth, 2d daughter of T. 


At Blackheath, of an of the 
heart, Esther, the only remaining daughter 
Set in her 1 lth year. 
This is the thi ap i agate a 
nature experienced by Mr. S. within 

p SUSSEX. 
‘to execute the works of the 


Dyson 
engineers of the county of York) at 28,000]. 
Mr. Rennic's ory i ne 
Lewes, July 18 :—* Our farmers are with 
cheerfulness looking forward to a golden 
harvest A season more favourable to the 
wth of wheat was never experienced ; 


the quality must be excellent, and the quan- 


en . 
is now in the possession of Mr. J. 

, of Pagham, near Chichester, a 
a en 


| At Rye, J. Henderson, esq. 
wudga Hill, to Miss L. Selsby, of W; 


"Died.| At Brighton, Mrs. C. Bostock, 
ct of the late Rev. S. B. vicar of East 
stews, took 

hopstoke, Cordelia, wife of Captain 
Mis hpietrss, ix th house, afte 
At urst, in the poor-house, alter 
yess of three months, William Allen, 
‘two years and five months. Before 
iness this child could imitate, with sin- 


id 8; and phere 
: ean attempt to sing, 

most his last breath was heard to 
late: “ Lord receive me !”—a singular 
ceof the effect of early religious in- 


New Mostatx Mac.—No. 55. 


_ WARWICKSHIRE. 
Married. At Coventry, G. G. Smith, esq. 
late of the 9th lancers, to the Baroness de 


Daul Ss 
Died.) At Birmingham, Mr. R. Tim- 


mins. ‘ 
= ee Rein Deer Inn. 
rs. 5 ter of Mr. J.Tha: 
of Litchfield. = 4 

At Stratford upon Avon, J. Payton, esq. 

— st the borough, 72. 7 

t » Leamington S an apo- 

tic fit, M. Reid, -esq. of fF aot and 

ther of Dr. R. of Grenville-street, Lon- 
don.—Also at Leamington, from sudden ill- 
ness, Sir Thomas Barnard, bart. DiC. L. 
well known for his zealous labours and writ- 
ings philosophical and moral. His title de~ 
souuite his only brother, Mr. ly 
merchant, of Pall-Mall, London. 

WESTMORELAND. 

When Mr. Brougham resigned the con- 
test for this county, the final state of the 
ran (only the 5th day) was—For Lord 

er, 1,211; Colonel Lowther, 1,1575 
Mr. Brougham, 889. 
a WHLTAERE-. , 
stone of a new county gaol was 
lately laid at Salisbury with much ceremo- 
ny. Estimate of the expenses of the build- 
ing 21,0001. \ 

Married.] At Salisbury, the Rev, R. 
Fletcher, B. A. of Cobham Common, to M. 
C. Louisa, youngest daughter of R. Tho- 
mas, M. D. 

Mr. J. Longe, of Tockenham, to Miss S. 
Hopkins, of Lyneham. F 

Died. _Miss Luxford, sister to Mr. L. 
solicitor, of Bradford, and to the late Mr. 
L. editor and joint proprietor of the Salis- 
bury and Winchester Journal. 

In the prime of life, universally beloved 
and , Miss Pinnack, of Salisbury, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Pinnock, esq. 
of Winchester. This lady was on a visit at 
the house of J. Woodridge, esq. solicitor, 
and returning from a drive with Miter W. in 
her phaeton, the horse suddenly became 
restive from a reptile creeping out of a 
hedge, when she was thrown from her seat 
with such violence, as to produce a contusion 
on the brain, which occasioned her death.— 
Mrs. W. escaped unhurt; but her son, who 
was driving them, was thrown from the box, 
and severely bruised. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The City of Worcester has published an 
advertisement inviting persons willing ‘to 
contract for the erection and completion of 
a gas work capable of supplying 1000 
burners; to send tenders &c. stating the 
buildings, the retorts, condensing cistern, 
purifiers, tar vessels, gasometers, tanks, 
pipes, and all other requisites for the com- 
pletion of the works. The gas company’s 
engineer to exhibit a plan of the City, to 


Vor. X. N 
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shew the length of and site 
where the works ithe rere 

The late ‘Thomas san rina of Tick- 
nell, near Bewdley, has eated the sum 
of 6001. the interest “to be applied 
to the payment of a clergyman, whois an- 
nually to — in Birmingham, or else- 
where (as the in Birmingham 
Free School shall direct) a sermon to en- 
force humane treatment to all dumb animals, 
particularly horses. 

The accounts fram the hop-plantations - 
are generally favourable; on the strong 
lands and wood lands, the plant looks re- 
markably well; in other situations, the ap- 
pearance is not so 

The orchards ones all the cyder 
counties never displayed. a richer appear- 
ance, in a productive district, four hogs- 
heads were lately sold from 201, to 60). per 
hogshead. 

Birth.) At Spring Bank, the lady of J. 
Byrne, esq. of a son. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The farmers of the West Riding have 
been actively engaged in the hay harvest, 
and a finer season for this purpose has not 
been known inthe memory of man The 
crop is slender, but being gathered in excel- 
lent condition, ‘there will be no loss, and the 
saving of expence in making hay will go far 
towards compensating the farmer. 

Kiln Croft Mill, the property of Messrs. 
Marmaduke, Fox, and Co. of Dewsbury, 
has been lately destroyed by fire. The = 
broke out about two or three o'clock in th 
morning; and though the alarm was s 
dily given, in less than three hours the 
whole was reduced to aheap of ruins. No- 
thing was saved, and the damage is estimat- 
ed at 8,000l, about one half of which is 
insured. 

It appears from the Sheffleld Mercury, 
that many of the inhabitants have been much 
annoyed by the forwardness of young men 

themselves on Sundays in the door- 

ways of different shops, &c. To check this 

intrusion, the shop-keepers have in general 

fixed a slanting piece of board, made to fit a 

roove at the bottom of the door, and so ad- 

justed as to hang a little over the step, and 
thus completely to exclude admission. 

On Wednesday, July 8, the first stone of 
the remaining halt of Ouse Bridge was laid, 
and the first abutment finished in the short 
space of six days. The workmanship in 
general is performing with correctness and 
dispatch ; nor has any accident hitherto oc- 
curred to any concerned in the undertaking. 

Died.| At Leeds, Mr. J. Nixon, 60, of 
the firm of: Fisher, Nixon and Co. mer- 
chants; an universal benignity in his cha- 
racter had won him general esteem. 

Mrs. Backhouse, wiie of Mr. D. B. 45, 
dyer. 

James, eldest son of Mr. James Robinson, 
hosier, 17. 

At Scarborough, Mr. P. Beverley. 


Yorkshire—Scotland. 


[Ags i 


At Knaresborough 


Mr. W. Yoiey 7A, 
of the Elephant and@astle. 

At Sheffield, Mr. Charles Booth, 80, late 
— of the Royal Alexander coach 
rom Sheffield to Leeds.—Mr. Flockton, 23. * 

At Ferrybridge, Lieut.-Gen. Wm | | 
son, of Pitcorthy. t | 

At at an agers: \ 
Sterne, relict of the late R. 8. esq. of Hull. = 8 

At Hull, Mrs. Coates, 79; of Mr. 48 
Henry C. merchant: Ta I cada 

Ro ie 14 of Kiplin, in the N 
Riding, a 
John wale Earl of Tyrooneel = 


4 
In te oma year, Mr. D: “Jennings 4 
® 


worsted ee oy of Sowerby Hall, 
near Halifax. | 
At an advanced age, Mr. Wm. _ 
boat-builder, of Knottingley, erry- 
bridge. > -bnrenen int! Aah eEe 
The Rev. J. Petch, 45, vicar of North 
Cave rey See 


last sixteen years, this unfortunate p 

has been accused and persecuted © 

illiterate neighbourhood asawitech! 
John Hardwick, 86, of Colton, near 

Leeds, better known by the name of Old 


: 
4 
Sarah Firth, of Bradley, 75: within the : 


Chi, He fell from his cart 
hay, in uence of which his’ was 
dislocated, and he died instantly. He had 
been a constant attendant on Leeds market _ 
for nearly seventy years. 
SCOTLAND. , . 
Law | 


Bruce, esq. to be Sheriff of the county 
Argyle; and Thomas Maitland, e 9. f 
Sheriff of the county of Wigton. _ 

In Sanda, one of the Orkney. 
sand has lately been blown away 
reweise of buldiags.ot a Tahaan’ 
remains of bu gs of a remote ar 
inclosed by stone walls nearly half a mi 
extent ; some of the houses are) 
and roofed with stones of prod 
There are circular tumuli, 
three graves, none of which 
four feet six inches in length, and 
tradition afloat that can throw lig 
very curious remains which have 
hitherto but a very slight investivation. 

Aberdeen, July 18, ep Pa 


this: ‘cat : 
appa of such pre ze as 

ptm Reed ate , and Jas 
than the common whale atG 1 
On coming up to blow, they raise the 
water to a considerable height, cits’ appeal 
ance ut a distance is that of a-column of 
smoke. 
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IRELAND - 

The Corporation, and most of the public 
bodiesof Dublin, have voted Addresses to Mr. 
Grattan, expressive of their abhorrence of 
the late orn a offered to his 


person | of the late 
ae 


At Dublin, W. Kavanagh, esq. on aes 


oon sara to ul 
an of 100 workmen or rers. a 
noble mansion and extensive estates, worth 
Toten come’ annum, Loovsy sontre ao 
vanagh, esq. of Ballyragget. 
. Died.) On his estate at Coolmine, Ald. 
Kirkpatrick, esq.; Alderman of Dublin ; 
pe ar Six sons and six daughters 
survive him. 
Died.) At Pi pan Poneany; 

t Pisa, in where she 
went for the benefit of her health, the Hon. 
Charlotte Plunkett, sister to Lord Clon- 

A eset sche mee wari Bs. 
, eldest son to Lord Dinsany, by 
whom she has left two sons ” one 
daughter. : 
_ At Calcutta, of an epidemic fever, Mr. H. 


Treland.—Abroad. 91 


Coldwell, 21, second officer of the East In- 
dia Company’s ship the Frederick-Maria, 
and second son of the late Mr. 'T.C. of 
Wakefield. 

At Angostura on the Oronoko, South 
America, after five day's illness of the cli- 
mate fever, Richard, second son of Mr. C. 
Davis, of South Hayes; he was odnsidesed 
Duet Orulceenectic iain Colonel 

m Kelly, 
of the 24th 
distinguished himself in hope ene of nie 
country in America, in BE; , in the Penin- 
sula, where he was severely wounded, and 
lastly in the Nepaul war. He was on his 
retarn to Europe for the recovery of his 


At Mizapore, Nov. 8, Captain Andrew 
O'Shea, of the 8th native regiment, second 
son of A. O'S. esq. of Baker street, Port- 
man-square. 

At Weymar, Prince Kourakin. 

On the 30th of May, off the Western Is- 
lands, on his from Bengal, Mr. 'T . 
Trew, 23, of the East India Company's 
ship Minerva, son of Mr. T. of Southbrook, 
me one Captain-Gen. Castanos, 

n Ba na, 
commander-in-chief at the battleof Baylem, 
in the Peninsular war. 
he Rio Janeiro, Commodore John Doug- 
, 62 


REPORT IN CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


\ ipeieiial 
« 


into fat is merely a dece 
ir fibres while the fat remains. 


of adipocire, but there 


> 


_ Mr. Gay Birtiac Vier thsvuncel it as his opinion that the apparent conversion of 
m, and is nothing else than the wasting away of 
Y In ‘corroboration of this opinion he states that 
of blood, being kept in water renewed once every two or three days for three months, 
away and no fat whatever remained. Muscle of beef and liver being 
'in the same way, some fatty matter remained. Dr. Thomson however has little 
something more than mere putrefaction takes place, at least in certain cases 
the following fact. About the year 1684 a 
Ayrshire and carried for interment to a neighbouring church-yard, but the curate 
emenh ber body to be interred in consecrated ground. 
eee in the place where she was found. The proprietor of the estate 
ron to open the grave. The body was found entire and even the 

» whi it had wrapped was in good 
ed into a saponaceous matter. A portion cut froin the thigh and sent to the Glas- 
im was examined by Dr. Thomson. On treating it with alcohol he found it 


poor woman was drowned ina 


She was in consequence 
preservation: but the whole body was 


undissolved a number of thin films, 


ling in appearance the coats of the bladder. The quantity of fatty matter 
=” fat too great to suppose it to have pre-existed in 


the living 


meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Gay Lussac communicated 
new metal discovered by Professor Stromeyer of Gottingen, and named 
is as white as tin, combines easily with other metals, and fuses and volatilizes 
‘zinc. It is found in abundance in the mines of the last mentioned metal. 

tis 8. 65.. This discovery is expected by M. Gay Lussac to prove of 
ce to the arts, on account of the properties 


‘by the new metal, and 


ic Nit has the power of imparting to metals with which it is capable of amalga- 


92 Chemical Report. [Aug: 1, 


Dr. M‘Culloch has discovered two new minerals in Scotland. The first is easily recog- 
nized hy its resemblance to indurated steatite or noble serpentine and by its green colour, 
on afresh fracture, shortly turning to black, when it can scarcely be distinguished by 
the eye from jet or dry coal : it is also infusible before the blow-pipe. Dr. M. has given 
it the name of chlorophacite,, from its most obvious property. It occupies amy; idal 
cavities in the trap rocks.—The second is a white powder of a harsh feel, but ran 
of scratching glass and nearly as fusible as that substance, producing a transparent colour- 
less bead ; sufficient to distinguish it from any mineral hitherto described. It 
occupies similar cavities in trap,and he has given to it from its leading character the name 
of conite. ay 

#ruertoscore.—Professor Leslie, of Edinburg, has invented an instrument called an 

i , for measuring the cold transmitted from the higher regions of the atmo- 
into the lower. _ By thisthe relative temperature of remote and elevated as well as’ 
accessible parts may be ascertained. Thedeductions already drawn from the use of the 
therioscope are, that cold pulses shoot downward from the sky, and warm pulses are 
sent upward from the heated air near the earth. 

New Avkat.—The New Alkali discovered in Sweden by M. Arfwedson has attracted 
pa in the chemical world. It has been called Lithia, and was first found in 

Mineral Petalite at Utoen. It is readily obtained by fusing the mineral with 
dissolving the whole in Muriatio Acid, evaporating to d » and digesting in Alcohol 
Lithia is at the rate of about 5 per cent. in the Petalite ; = in the Triphane or Spodu- 
mene it reaches to 8 per cent. The mine at Utoen also produces another substance, 

ystallized lepidolite; in which it is in the proportion of 4 percent. Pure Lithia is very 
soluble in water , has a very acrid and caustic taste, and acts powerfully on cone 
colours. It also acts strongly on platinum when heated, hasa strong aflinity for acids, and 
a very high neutralizing power, even surpassing that of Magnesia, The proportion of its 
oxygen is calculated at from 43. 5 to 44. 84 per cent. 

“The numerous quarries and excavations lately made about the metropolis of Scotland, 


, 
. 


and particularly on the Calton Hill have afforded many objects of curiosity to the Mine- 
ralogist and Geologist. What is most worthy of remark is, that the Calton Hill has dis- 
closed numerous appearances so destructive of the theory of its volcanic formation, and 
conclusive of its crystallization from a state of aqueous solution, that it may be said to 
have almost destroyed the Huttonian doctrine in the city of its birth. f 
Zircon has been found imbedded in granite veins or beds near Fort Augustus, in the 
North of Scofland. - , : 
Ana tly rich vein of Antimony has been discovered on the estate of the Earl of 
Fife, in ffshire. A specimen of the ore, analysed by Professor Jameson, of Edin- 


to the provisions of the animal «economy in general. He intends shortly to lay be 
the public a detailed aggount of the discovery, with the method of displaying the mem- 
Crystarvizatiox or T1n.—This art which has of late attracted mach noticé on ac- 


Soda in eight ounces of water, und add two ounces of nitric acid; or, eight ounces of 
Water, two ounces of nitric acid, and three ounces of muriatic acid; or, ei ounces of 
water, tivo ounces of muriatic acid, and one ounce of sulphuric acid. Either of these 
mixtures is to be poured warm ina Sheet of turned iron, placed upon a vessel of stone- 
ware ; it is to be poured in in separate portions tillthe shcet is completely covered: it is - 
then to be plunged into water, slightly acidulated, and washed. The operation is cém- 
pe mes , 

tin-plate submitted to this process instead of a pallid surface, assumes the appe 

of mother of pearl in richness of colour, and shoots forth into an infinite variety oF figures 
and reflections, equal to enamel, and uncommonly picturesque. 
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a BANKRUPTS — 

y eae PROM JUNK 23 To JULY 238, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 

Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentipned, he must be understood to reside at the 
; tame place as the bankrupt. The Solivitors' names are between parentheses. 

fe ABBOT s. Swithins Idne, London, merchant Mitchell J. St, James's str. wine merchant (Kearsy 
+ (Sweet & Stokes, Basinghall-st. & Spurr, Bishopsgate st. 

It Alcock E. Atherstone, Warwick, hatmanufacturer Moly J. B, Hawk Church, Dorset, baker (King & 
" (Carter, Coventry Lukin, Bedford row 


Armitage W. sen. ayia Yorkshire, mariner. 
_ (Walmsley, Hull & Ellis, Chancery lane 
4 Ashworth A. Stanfield, Yorkshire, fustian manu- 
B - factarer (Radley, Oldham 
s | Ashworth” J. BMunchester, grocer (Makinson, 
: Tem 
. 


ple 
Attwood J. » Salop, victualler (Swain & 
Co. Frederick's pl. Old Jewry 


i Ball J. Watling-st. London, straw hat manufacturer 
' (Sweet & Stokes, Businghall-street 
Barlow J. Blackburn, Lancaster, bookbinder (Ro- 
binsoo, Blackburn. 


d Baron M. Caleford, Gloster, scrivener (Adding- 
j ton & Gregory, Bedford-row 
; Barton J. St. James’s place, St. James's street, 
j dress maker 
: Blore R. Craven-place, Bayswater, 
| (Dawson, Saville place 
; : J. HW. Tower hill, gun maker (Evite & 
Rixons, Haydon square 
Booth W. G. & R. Bishopwearmouth, ship builders 
 (Bluckiston, Symond’s Inn 
St. John’s, Wapping, common brewer 
Rowland & Young, Lincoln's Ton 
4gJ.C. Manchester, timber merchant (Hurd 
& Co. Temple 
Coltenee J. Pudding lane, London, fish salesman 
, : Clifford's Inn 
“Cooke Brennan, Strand, London, dealers in ma- 
sical instruments (Miloe & Parry, Temple 
Coward T. Langholm Bridge, Lancaster, duller 
_ (Baxter & Bowker, Gray's Inv place 
oe: Laveashire, shopkeeper (Gas- 


stone mason 


el 

w. Wetherby, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
; - , Dowgate hill 

1 “a |. Bidborough st. Burton Crescent, builder 
' e. Wilson str. Gray's Inn 

J. te Without, grocer, tea dealer 


& Co. Frederick's place 

. Tottenham Courtsoad, cheesemonger, 
ole & Greenfield, Gray's Inn-squaie 

M. eer T. Kingston-apon Hull, wootlen- 
_ drapers (Spence, Thresduerdle sir. 

: T. the younger, Appleby, Westnoraland, 
aper (Poole & Greenfield, Gray’s Inn 

rT Cornhill, stockbroker (Jennings & 
st. Lincoln's lan 

nbridge, cabinet maker (Toone & 
pea row 

. Stone Breaks, Yorkshire, clothier 
rhe & Co. Chancery lane 
Great W 


on imend st, underwriter (Farran 


Lindsrs W. Fetvworth, Oxon, innheeper (Rosé & 
Slater, Gray's Ton square 
. Keunicot, Somerset, tallow chandler 


¢, Scouland yard 


Oakley G. & Evans J. Old Bond st, ‘upholders 
(Oakley & Birch, Martin's lane 

Oliver J. R. Blackheath, mariner 
Feftchareh str. 

Pearson J. W. Great Marlborough st, dentist. 
(Davis & Son, Lothbury . 

Phillips J. Eaton st Pimlico. coal merchant (Wet- 
tig, Duke st. Portland place. 

Philipps T. diakiag, Pembrokeshire (Slade & 
Jones, Gray's Ino 

Pritchard J. Church lane, Whitecha iy cooper 
(Tilbury, Falcon court, Aldersgate hig 

Ranford J. Bermondsey, Surrey, uipeman (Drew 
& Sons Bermondsey str. 

Rawlinson R. Manchester, pawnbroker (Laycock, 
Ashton uoder-Lyne 

Reeves J. Hornblotton, Somerset, victualler (King 
& Lukin, Bedford row. 

Rowbotham J. Macclesfield, 
& Broderick 

Rudge W. Carburton st. Fitzroy sq. dealer (Pear- 
son, St. Helen’s place 

Seldon D. Liverpool, merchant (Blackstock & 
Bunce, Temple 

Sherry J. Romsey, hatter (Bogue Clement's Ino 

Smith C. Bristol, boot maker (Bigg, Southamp- 
ton buildings, Chancery lane 

Southall B. Laysters, terefordshire, farmer (Wal- 
her, Lincoln's lan 

Stevens J, Colbrooke, Devon, maltster (Luxmore, 
Red Lion square. 

Taylor S. Liverpool, chemist & diaggist (Black. 
stock & Buna, Temple 

Taylér J. Lewisham, linen draper (Comerford, 
Throgmorton str. 

Tickell J. Brig-honse, Cumberland, broker (Clea- 
nell, Staple's Inn 

Todd & Wright, Tichborne st. Wayniarkét, haber- 
dashers (Dawson, Saville passage. 

Tomling J. Chad's row, Gray's Inn lane, brick- 
layer (Weston & Co. Feuchurch st. 

Tomlinson W. Nottingham, haberdasher (Law- 
rence, Deans court, Dootors’ Commous. 

Tucker B Bristol, dealer (Hicks & Braikenridge, 
Bartlett's buildings 

Walcot T. Portsea, linen diaper (Courteen & Ro- 
binson, Walbrook 

Walker T. George st. Mary-le-bone, haberdasher 
(Carlon, High st, Mary le-boue 

Watkins & Careless, Aldermanbury, warehouse- 
mén (King, Serjeant’s Ino 

Wést T. Manchester, builder (Appleby & Ser- 
jeant, Gray's Inn 

Wheeler 8. A. Birmingham, mefehant (Tooke, 
Holborn court, Gray's Inn 

Wooddeson T. W. Dover st. Piccadilly, upholder 
(Brooks & Grane, John st. Bedford row. 

Wright R, Liverpool, merchant (Answe & Wright, 
King’s Beach Walk, Temple. 


(Rivington, 


timber dealer (Beil 


DIVIDENDS, 


Bradley G. Aug. 11 

Broadbent W. Aug. 7 

Brooke J. Aug. 10 

Bruce, Browu, & Scott, Aug. 8 
Bryant J. W. Avg. 1 


Calverts A. July 18 
Chanter R. Aug. ¢@ 
Clarke S. Oct. 17 
Cole J. Aug. 12 
Cox G. M. July 18 


w 

- 
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94 Certificates—Canal and Dock Shares. [Aug. 1, et 

1 
* 73 

Crespin G. de Mauny, Aug. 8 Lawrence W. July ¢8 Rossell G. Aug. 15 : 
Crohat & Steveuson, Aug. 3 Lawson W. July 28 - Sandwell R. B. Aug. 15 ie 
Cross J. Aug. 20 Lawton W. Aug, 12 Scrivens J & J. Aug. 1 is 
Cumberlidge J. Aug. 1 Lloyd T. Joly 28 Southcombe G. Aug. 3 BS 
Curry T. Joly 31 : Lovegrove R. Aug. 4 ‘Spencer T. Aug. 11 $3 
Dawks T. Aug. 22 Mackcoull J. July 18 Stansfield J. Aug. 8 - f 
Dodson R. Aug. 3 Mackenzie & Roper, Aug. 1 Sugden & Gamble, Aug-3 i, 
Durham A. July 28 _ Muckengie & Abbott, Aug. 11 Tappendenny J, & J. Aug. 13 a 
Edwards T. T. Aug, 5. Matthewman J, Aug.1 Taylor M. Aug. 1 = 
Everett N. Aug. 3 Mercer W. July 28 Tetley M. Aug.1 “ | # 
Gigney J. S. Aug. 1 Miller J. & J. Aug. 1 Thomas J. P. Aug. 1 ~~ 
Gilmore W. Aug. 22 Miller T. Aug. 4 Titford W. & R. July 28 4] 
Glover D. Aug. 1 Molony M. July 18 Tompsoa J. Aug. 12 * 
Fairlumb J. Avg 8 Naish F. July 28 Toulmin O. July 1s. } 
Featherstonbaugh J. Aug. 8 Osborne J. Aug. L Wakeficlds J. & BE. & EB. Prac baad 
Holerow S. Aug & Palmer R. Aug. 1 & J. Miers, Aug. + : it 
Hamilton & Turkington, Aug. 12 Parkes B. July 8 Walsh B, Aug. 3 ; 
Humble W. July 21 Payne W. Ang. 8 Wardley G, Aug. 11 % 
Jackson W. B. Sept. & . Pelham M. A. Oct. 24 Warne W. Aug. It Hf 
Johnson J. July 23 Phillips Sir Richard, Aug. 1 Wells T. July 30 4 ah 
Johnson T. B. Aug 12 Pickering T. Aug.8 Wilcox F. Aug. 8 ts 
Jump & Hargroves, Aug. 11 Pigram J. Aug. 8 Wilks W. Aug. 10 % 

Kelty A. July 18 Raine & Shout, Aug. 1 Williams G. Aug. 8 i Y 
Kent E. July 31 Reynolds & Kendal, Aug. 1 Williams W. Aug. 1 : y 
Kerkham J. July 31 Ridley J. Sept. 8 Wingfield J, Aug. — a 
King W. Aug. 4 Robinson G. & S. Aug, 1 Woolsey W.Jaly25 - 3 
Kirkpatrick J. Aug. 13 5 Kowlandson I. & Brien, Aug. Young W. Aug, 3 ? 

= t 

w CERTIFICATES. ti 

Abel J. S. Liverpool, Adg,8 Fravklis W. Painswick, Aug. 8 Redmayne T, Preston, Aogett u 
Avtrobus J. Castleton, Aug. 4 — Gregory G. Chester, July 28 Senior R. Bristol, Aug. Sie a 7 
Barber E. Bradwell, Ang. 8 Haslam & Arnold, Rochester, Simmons T. Birming! ; 

Bardth D. Houndsditeh, Ang 8 Aug. 4 Smith J. Duke street, . 


Barton W. Doncaster, July €8 © Hazlehurst M. Liverpool, Aug. 4 Spear A. Basinghall ste 
Benstead W. Aldgute, July 8 Herbert S. Newton, Oxon, Aug. Spence J. Providence row, 


Boycott R. Newport, Aug. 8 Hooton J. Upholland, Aug. 8 Standish J. Livirjoell ta ty ‘ 
Carmichael J. Covent Garden, Johnson A. Manchester, July? ‘Tett P.Seaton, Aug.) 
Aue.8 Lachlan J. Alie street, Aug. 1 Vandersteen & Da 


szps 


Croucher J. H. Alie str, July 8 Lawrence W. Old str. Aug. 8 gate street, Auge L 0 
Dean J. Poplar, Aug. 11 Land E. Warwick-row, Aug. 1 Wigglesworth W. & J. - 
Deleambro A. Bucklersbury, Moore W, Sowerby, Aug. 8 Aog 1 rat te 
Aug. 1 Moggridge R. Kingston, Aug. 4 Wilmot S. R. Bristol, 
Dorn A. St. Mary Lambeth, Nicoll E. Hemel Hempstead, Young & 
Jaly ¢8 Aug. 8 Aug. 4 
Fisher ‘J. Throgmortoa ween Nunns W. Allerton, Aug. S 
Aag. 1 Pollett C. Manchester, Aug. 4 


Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of July, 1818, at 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


Ee 
canats, Div. per Ann. Per share. Div. per Ann. 
4.8 
Coventry . . + + /44 0] 9601. WATER-WORKS, 
Croydon «0. se fa] 5h 58, Grand Junction. . ° 
Ellesmere & Chester = .J3, 6sl. East London . . « 


Grand Junction 


+ + |8 Clasol.a23idJ] West Middlesex .. 
Kennet & Avon . . |——]| 22/. 23/, , 
Monmouthshire . . .J8 Oj} 128 a 1230/1 “MISCELLANEOUS, 
Rochdale . . . . 2 Oo] 452. Globe Assurance . . 
Grand Union ee oo sil Gas Light . 2. & « . 
' : Russel Institution . 
Docks. Pane: * 
London . . « « « J|3 Of BOl ex, div : : P 
WestIndia. . . . J10 0] 108% JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Braker. a 
: cher. 
- e ~s 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM JUNE 25, TO JULY 25, 1918, BOTH INCLUSIVE, 


1818 Wank )3 per Cra perCt 34 prCt4 perCt,) 5 perCt ; Long | Imp. ; Imp. , India 4 per Ct. | Ex, Bills. { bx, Bills. [Conse 
Days. | Stock. | Redu. | Cons. Cons. | Cons, Anns, 3 perCt| Anns.| Stock, Ind. Bon, jd per Day |24 per Day |tor A 
“| June 25/2794 (78 4 88 $1968 3 204 § . 87 89 pm.15 16pm./16 17 pm.j79% 
26 ‘78 iJ———- 684 88/06 ‘88 89pMm.15 16pm./18 16 pm.|794 
27 761 j|___Iggx set 2 87 pm.16 13 pm.|t7 14 pm.|70 
99) Holiday. | 
30 78 88 96 88 pm.12 15 pm.j14 16 pm.|7of 
July 1 78% 188$ #96 90 =o pm..13. is pmJjis 17 pm.l79§, 
2 78} 88} 88'07 68 90pm.14 17 pm./16 17 pm. 79% 
3-78 ieee Z!005 — 95 pm.16 19pm |i7 19 pm.|705 
———— 5 88 i986 98 pm.18 20 pm.j19 . 20 pm./792 
6 —— 78} set 96 100 pm,18 20pm.ji9 20 pm.|79% 
q7 27842774785 88) Yoos 100 98 pm.'18 20 pm./i9 21 pm. roi 
6-783 85, 4}96 9 pm.19 20pm.j20 21 pm.|79 
9— 78% 88 496 99 pm.!19 21 pm.j20 22 pm.|79} 
10 ———)785 884 875|96 100 pm.jig 21 pm.j20_ 21 pm.|79! 75 
11}———-78 77 875 #097 96 }19 20pm |20 21 pm.|783 
13|—— |78 88 {06 97 ‘pm.'t9 21pm {20 91 pm.i764 ; 
14/78 ss 197 95 pm.jl19 20 pm |20 pm.i79 7¢ 
15/18 Iss | f 4 96 pm.19 21 pm.jz0 21 pm.|7837: 
16/977 7s seg 3 3 pm.j19 21 pm.l20 pm.|79 75 
17}-———785 || 88} 074 5 94pm.'19 21 pm./20 pm.|78i7< 
18 p———70e eat o7 a i —-—— 95 pm.'19 Ql pm./20 23 pm.|704 
rE aaleet asf Sloy eke H ot 95 96pm.'l9 21pm|i9 20pm.79 
21/277 276478 8st {jos 97 20 —— —— 233 $2325 05 96pm.19 2Opm.ji9 20 pm.|79171 
22277 78% asf = 209, 2394 pm |i9 21 pm.ji9 20 pm.i7y 7! 


97 
23/977 970478 : ‘as eH 207, §|———|——_|a33 04 96 pm.19 20 pmji9 20 9% } 
a4'o77 276'782 31773 aisel Bio7 o5pm.1g 21 pm.ji9 
a5\———|752 ‘l>74 Z'set '97 94 pm.19. 


me . ae oe pte eh the highest spn pode stat ne eS me &c. originally p by Joho 
isty Tu i under the authority of the Committee Exchange, by ; : bees ee 
See eee ee > {AMES WETENHALL, Stok- ‘court, Ther 

On application to whom 


Baal on 


—— - 7 

The continuance of the dry weather through the early part of the last month has brought 
the Wheat crop to an early maturity, the Harvest in the southern counties being generally 
begun. “The Wheat collects heavy in hand, of the finest quality and will average a good ' 


. : 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. . 
i 

; 


crop. 2 
Barley, in some situations, will scarcely produce the seed again, but in others a full 3 


crop—Oats very short in the straw, but of great yield, and very fine quality. 
Beans, Peas, and all the Leguminous class corned well, but have no burthen of straw. 
The ‘Tarnips are a fine crop upon all soils that are called Turnip lands, bat the other 

species of Brassica look sickly for the want of rain. a 
Summer Fallows were never in a finer or more husbandlike state. 
Apples @ very great crop, and the Hop has blossomed well. 


Corn Excuange, July 27.—Foreign Wheat, 44s. to 90s.—English Whea, 50s. to 90s. 
—Rye, 40s. to 50s.—Barley, 30s. to 50s,—Malt, 68s. to 84s.—Oats, 20s. to 41s,—Fine. 
Flower, 70s. 75s. 

Smiturietp Marker, July 27.—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton, 4s. 4d, to 6s, 4d.— 
Lamb, 5s. to 7s.—Veal, 4s. to 6s —Pork, 4s.to 6s. , . 

Hay, 3l. 20s. to 6l.—Straw, 11. 16s. to 31, 3s.—Clover, 41. to 71. : 2 
a of Hops, New Pockets, Kent, 24l, to 26].—Sussex, 23], to 241, 103.—Essex, aal. 
to 251. : i 
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, Average Prices of Corn, “LE 

By the Quarter of Kight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending July 16. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. il 


4 Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. 4 
Districts. s d.s ds d.s ad. s. d.s. d. & — - 
Ist Essex, 6 437 3 Middlesex, 5 . LB. 
— Kent, 239+ 2 Surrey, O41 oO 
—— Sussex; 2 8 Hertford, 35.0C<“a; 
—— Suffolk, ase 0 Bedford, 0} 3: 
| 2d Cambridge, + Tiuntingdon, 
3d Norfolk, 8 Northampton, 
4th Lincolu, 7 Rutland, 
—— York, 3 Leicester, 
Sth Durham, oe Nottingham, 
—— Northumb. 4 Derby, 
“6th Crmiberland, C) Statlord, 
—— Westmorland, /9 8 Salop, 
7th Lancaster, 5 Hereford, 
—— Chester, Worcester, 
, Bth Flint, 6 Warwick, 
—— Denbigh, o Wilts, 
—— Anglesea, 6 Berks, 
—-— Carnarvon, 8 Oxford, 
—— Merioneth, 1 Bucks, 
Oth Cardigan, cu Brecon, 
—— Pembroke, Montgomery, 


—— Carmarthen, 0 ry 
—— Glamorgan, 4 a 2 
—— Gloucester, 1 : 2 B- 4 
10th Somerset, 4 AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
—— Monmouth, 8 WALES. NS 2 
— Devon, 10 8153 61517) 3964 
lith Cornwal, ° vrais, ot : ns Se 
—— Dorset, 9 “Tes 
12th Hauts, ms = S 
ae 
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No. 56.] © SEPTEMBER |, 1818. - [Vor. X. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
« — . 
PORTRAITURE OP NAPOLEON. BY THE some it has been a problem, whether a 


EDITOR OF THE OLD MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Vereor ne qui sit, qui istius insignem ne- 
quitiam, frontis involutam in integumentis, 
, cernat: dicam = hae 
certe agnoscet, et cum uo dolore flagi- 
tiorunrsuorum Feuaitistect <-Crttane, 

‘MR. EDITOR, 
AS the Devil has his worshippers sn 
impetrate his favour by sacrifices, lest 
should fall into hie clutches on a 
future ‘day, so the exile of St. Helena still 
continues to be eulogised in this coun- 
by men whose ardent imaginations 
cherish the idea or rather hope, that he 
will be let loose again for the amuse- 
ment or the torment’ of mankind. * But 
not having the smallest inclination my- 
self to witness any inore revolutions and 
contests for dominion, 1 
would fain correct eo eon pk os 
position in others, ‘for which pu 
transmit to you the following. ¢ luable 
of Na leon, as drawn by the 
of Sir Richard Phillips, when that 
man 6f unbounded tion was in the 


career of his greatness. ace 
~** Tf’ Buo e,” said Sir Richard 
in'the time of the consular regime of 


e, “ had terminated his mortal 
career at the battle of Marengo, his 
naihe would have been consecrated to 

erity, as the saviour of his coun- 

ry, as a hero who devoted the most 
“military talents to the noblest 
, the Co ge ahead of nations, and 
the | the human race. He 
rould then have shone upon a theatre 
on which he was calculated to act a most 
lished p His ignorance of 

civil affairs, his crude notions of juris- 
and his inadequate informa- 

tion on the principles of commerce, 
would not have been manifested to the 
world. ‘His mean and ng ba barb 
his disregard to justice and to liberty, 
to every thing that constitutes the great 
in character; his petty views, 
his. restless and meddling policy, which 
embroil Europe on the most tri- 

vial occasions ; his folly in aiming at ex- 
tended territory, rather than the happi- 


ness and prosperity of his country, 

would no ie tect developed. With 
NewMontury Mac.—No. 56. 

a 


republican re 


MERE SOLDtER is a fit person to exercise 
the first: authority in a great empire. 
The problem is now solved, and the 
question decided on the most satisfac- 
tory proof—that of experience.” 

ter taking a rapid glance at the 
state of political affairs, not only in En- 
rope but the East, and having noticed 
the »probability of a quarrel between 
France and Great Britain, through the 
influence of the French .at Constanti- 
nople, Sir Richard goes on to say, “Thus 
the.two nations, by the pernicious am- 
bition -of one MAN (Napoleon Buona- 
parte) may be involved in a new train of 
horrors. and calamities.”* , 

The war "¢ommenceéd shortly after 
this ; and the First'Consul, by his prepa- 
rations for the invasion of this country, 
hoped to intimidate ‘our ‘government, 
and to excite insurrections among the 
people’; but, as Sir Richard said, “The 
nation never was a period of its 
history so united as at this crisis. The 
friends of liberty, those who were stig- 
matised as Jacobins, are now thé most 
forward to resent and to resist the 
ODIOUS TYRANNY of Buonaparte f.” 

At this time: on having the impe- 
perial digni ew, and being desirous 
of obtaining: hing like a transfer of 
the regal’ title from the legitimate 
owner, entered into a negociation with 
the exiled monarch for that purpose ; 
on which Sir Richard made the follow- 
ing observations :— 

“It is long since we stated onr opi- 
nion that Buonaparte would not be satis- 
fied with any thing short of ‘kingly au- 
thority. He has totally destroyed the 
ime, and can expect no 
support on that principle. A report 
was prevalent some months ago, that 
a proposal had been made to Louis 
XVIII. at Warsaw, to renounce to the 
Usurper, for himself and his posterity, 
all right and claim to the succession to 
the throne of France. The report was 
treated as an idle fabrication, intended 
merely to throw a Taare of ridicule on 
the Chief Consul But by a publication 
lately issued by theCount d’ Artois, or from 
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Monsieur, as he styles himself, it appears 
that such a proposal was actually made, 
and with the meanness of a threat of in- 
flicting still further hardships on the 
exiled family, should it be refused. The 

roposal however was answered and re- 
jected with great moderation, firmness, 
and dignity : and the several branches of 
the family have bound themselves by a 
solemn act to adhere to thé answer of 
their sovereign, and never to relinquish 
their right to the throne.”* 

No less energetic is the following re- 
flection of Sir Richard on the general 
designs of this restless being at the same 

riod :—** Such is the character of the 

irst Consul as to render him a cause 
of terror to all other powers. Active, 
penetrating, and reserved, the extent of 
fis views is not to be estimated, and his 
designs are probably u «own to those 
in whom he seems tu place the most 
confidence. As a man who is desir- 
ous of ascending a lofty mountain makes 
‘one ridge only astep to another, so does 
the wity Corsican trample under foot 
one nution, in order to step more con- 
veniently on that which adjoins it +.” 

In proof of the justness of these re- 
marks, Sir Richard said: « Portugal 
seems unfortunately. to be at the mercy 
of France, and the consequence will pro- 
bably be, that Buonaparte will pick the 
Spaniards and Po 


which might eventually render the latter 
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and to maintain a great body of native 
Dutch troops, whom they would-much 
rather employ in their husbandry, ma- 
nufactures, and fisheries. They have 
been made to receive French 
in all their strong towns, to put their 
seaports into the hands of the French, 
to expose their whole country, in 
some manner, as a scene of pi and 
encampment to the armies. of France. 
Their trade is at the same time ruined, 
and their ports are, on account of their 
alliance with France, blocked up by the 
English at sea. The inhabitants of the 
Belgie provinces of France suffer much 
by the levies of conscripts, by the inter- 
ruption which the war gives to their 
manufactures and, trade, and by the 
greater rigour with which they are go- 
verned, as being departments but newly 
added to the republic.” §- What the state 
of France herself was at this period, 
when the powers around were enjoying 
the blessings of consular protection, we 


learn from, the same undoubted autho- 
rity; for as Sir Richard said, “ The 


difficulty in finding supplies for the pub- 
lic expenditure, are now exceedingly 

eat; the ruin which the war has 
rought upon the trade and manufac- 
tures, is deep and ex parey felt, ex- 
cept by the old soldiers and officers, 


those who, as contractors and trades- 


rtugu nien, derive | emoluments from the 
rather than sell Portugal to Spain,* ‘supply of the Fee the war to 


less manageable. At present it seems 


likely, that he will turn to good account 
the national hatred ing between 
these unfortunate cou , which, while 


he can maintain division, he can scarcely 
fail to rule {.” 

Of the people of Holland and their 
‘magnanimous protector at this time, 
Sir Richard observed: “ The Dutch 
still continue to receive the embraces of 
French fraternity; and so closely are 
they hugged, and so cordially shaken by 
the hand, that their blood, or that which 
they value as much, flows copiously out 
at their fingers’ ends.” Still more pa- 
thetically did the same pen depict.the suf- 
ferings of these people a few weeks after- 
wards. ‘The people of the Dutch States,” 
said Sir Richard, * suffer from their 
Frerich allies almost all the ills that can 
be inflicted on a conquered nation. 
They have been forced to take part ina 
war in which they wished to look onas 
neutrals. They are compelled to furnish 


* Monthly Mag. for Aug. 1803. 
~ 4 Monthly Mag. for Oct. 1803. Ibid. 


he army, and ere rabble who echo 
the voice of the government, and are 
the miserable followers of the camp.” 
With regard to the personage who was 
the cause of all this, Sir Richard says, 
“Much of that ascendancy which the 
First Consul is still enabled to main- 
tain over public opinion in France, is 
owing to the degree in which his power 
has hitherto gratified French vanity and 
ambition, by extending the mi tary 
glory and political power of the nation.” 
Again, as Sir Richard says, “In France 
the consular government rules the 
people, by the awe of military power, 
treats its foreign allies with contempt or 
insolent oppression, and menaces con- 
; aa and utter ruin to all who may 
are to meet its hostility ||.” 
Under such circumstances, therefore, 
when all Europe was falling, as it were, 
rostrate before the colossal n of 
rance, it was a ee Sir Richard 
said, for the Emperor Alexander to 
“« view with indifference that arbitrary 
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—- and violence with which 
gave the law to Germany, and 
even threatened the freedom of the 
Baltic. Nor, on the other hand, eould 
it be more possible for Russia to view 
with unconcern the ambition with which 
France aspired to sway the Turkish 
councils, to dismember the Turkish 

and to possess herself of its 
fairest provinces.” 

With such just ae tions of ~ 
overbearing arrogance of Napoleon when 
First Consul, it must have hea pleasure 
to every man of spirit to see the great 
states rouse themselves into action; and 
accordingly, when Alexander began to 
put forth his strength, Sir Richard thus 
exulted, “ ‘The GALLANT and MAGNA- 
nimous Emperor of Russia maintains 
an imposing attitude, and is preparing to 
resist the pretensions and aggressions of 
France with the whole force of his em- 


The assumption of a new title, so far 
from having any charms in the eyes of 
this profound politician, only excited his 
indignation, and therefore he rejoiced 
with exceeding great and patriotic joy 
at the confederacy of the great conti- 
nental powers to defend themselves 
against the imperial Mammoth. “The 
potentates of the north,” said SirRichard, 
“ are at length beginning to be animated 
by one sentiment, and are preparing to 
resist the aggressions’ and the overbear- 
i of the French government 

their united forces. The troops of 
the King of Prussia are every where in 
motion ; those of the Emperor of Russia 
are assembled in formidable numbers on 
the Prussian and German frontiers, and 
the ethers King of Sweden geod 
Adolphus) is preparing with a is 
forces to ends tthe manifold — 
ties with which he has been treated by 
the soi-disant Frencu Emperor !” 
. “If this alliance,” said Sir Richard, “ is 
carried on with good faith, and the armies 
of the Confederates are directed with a 
moderate e of intelligence, there 


‘ean be no doubt but the hardy sons of the 


North, who have always beaten those of 
the South, will drive within their own 
boundaries that insolent, gasconading 
people, who by the popular writers of 
their own nation have been so aptly de- 
scribed as a mixture of the tiger and the 


Upon the strange farce which was 
then played in the congregating of a 


* Monthl . for May, 1806. 
Monthly Mag. for Oct, 1806. Ibid. 
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Sanhedrim at Paris, Sir Richard says, 
“ Among the other absurdities of that 
GRAND STATE QUACK BUONAPARTE, 
may be noticed a art soa: assemblage 
of deputies of the Jewish religion, which 
he has lately convened at Paris. It is un- 
derstood that the poor Jews are to be 
forced to pay a large sum, that they may 
continue te enjoy the advantages of 
French citizenship t.” 

The continental war, which soon after 
this occurred, made no alteration in the 
sentiments of Sir Richard ; who, whenthe 
French armies were compelled to retreat 
from Poland, hailed the event as “ay 
gleam of sunshine breaking through the 
clouds which darkened the political hori- 
zon ;” and he pronounced “ the bloody 
battle of Eylau to have been a victory to 
the allies,” because it destroyed the Beat 
of the French generals the flower 
ofits army, taught the Russians not to 
fear its assaults, and set bounds to its 
ee at! Famine and the. climate,” 

ir Richard sail, “ have effected as 
much as the sword of the allies, and the 
head-quarters of the French army are 
now removed to Thorn, after having 
buried half its’ numbers in the swamps 
of Poland, and destroyed and depopulat- 
ed a country which it found in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and plenty ! The absurd 
and insatiable ambition of the MODERN 
Artiza, aided by his ferocious banditti, 
is estimated to have occasioned the 
death of a million of human bei be- 
sides entailing unspeakable miseries on 
millions moi nce his wanton march 
against his e king of Prussia!"§ 

On the dissolution of that confede- 
racy, and the war which followed be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, it would be 
needless to make any comment; but at 
the termination of the latter, Sir Richard 
said, “ These powers having worried 
each other, by order of the sanguinary 
monster BUONAPARTE, for the payor of 
weakening and employing them, he has 
allowed Russia to make peace, as soon 
as he found Sweden moulded to his pur- 
poses ig / 

But it was the invasion of Spain and 
Portugal that inspired Sir Richard with 
unusual fire, and worked up his indig- 
nant spirit to such a degree, that he 
ventured, with enthusiastic zeal, to 
preach up a new crusade for the pur 
pose of na aye a tyrant whose enor- 
mities exceeded all that had ever been re- 
corded in history. 


§ Monthly Mag. for April, 1807. 
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«The cruel war,’ said Sir Richard, 
« excited by the insatiable ambition of 
the monster BuONAPARTE, continues to 
devastate these fine countries. “I'he yen- 

eance of heaven sleeps, or it would 
Plast the wretch, who, after he had by 
singular fortune attained the summit of 
power, and the means of doing so much 

0d, treucherouslu. seized the royal 
‘amily of Spain, and wantonly inv: 
that country, for thé sole pepose of his 
personal aggrandizement, thereby in- 
volving fifteen millions of people in un- 

le calamities. The MONSTER 

has therefore to atone tothe world for the 
horrors of which he is the sole author ; 
and in this war of PURE DEFENCE against 
the most unprovoked aggression, all ge- 
nerous, all humane, all ee people, must 
wish success to the cause of the S 
niards!"—< If the author of such multi- 
plied miseries,” continued Sir Richard, 
“have any remains of conscience, may 
we not hope that his severest punish- 
ment is the continuing To Live, else 
one’s nature revolts at the consideration 
that he has already survived, at least, 
TWO MILLIONS of his victims, whom in 
ae and Portugal only he has been 
the means of consigning to an untimely 
grave. 

“The circumstances attending the 
capture of Tarragona have produced a 
climax in the history of his crimes. We 
hate war—we hate the trade of blood— 
yet this MONSTER ought not by the com- 
mon consent of all mankind, to be per- 
mitted to continue his enormities ! ! ! 

“It is a perversion of in,” X- 
elaims Sir Richard,” to palliate or give 
Gny countenance to such 4 MONSTER— 
than whom RopesrieRReE was a lamb ! 

erre was one of a committee 
which sacrificed human life to a calcu- 
lation that appeared to them to secure 
the lives of sixteen millions, at the pos- 
sible expense of eight; but this urying 
MONSTER places his mere personal ag- 
ndizement as acounterbalance to the 
ves of fifteen millions!—Robespierre 
had the cause of liberty committed to 
his care, and he deemed great sacrifices 
due to the conservation of so precious a 
charge ; but this Ropesperere of Roe- 
SPIERRES, having overturned all liberty, 
pi in no cause—and has no as- 
signable object—besides the gratifica- 
tion of destroying!! : 

«What had the people of Tarragona 
done to him, that such unspeakable cala- 
inities should be made to fall on their 
devoted ‘heads? Nothing, but defend 
their country against his invasion, and 
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their , firesides HIS BLOOD- 
HOUNDS !-—Did they attack him, or his 
subjects >—No !—Had they beem guilty 
of any great crimes to deserve to be de- 
stroyed in detail, their houses burnt, and 
heey Ahi to the parva nee" 

“Un y Larragonians;— ¥ our cries 
have been. heard by all nations,—They 
have created in every breast the sensa- 
tion excited by cries of “ murder,” in the 
high way !—They have extinguished all 

ifferences of parties and opinions, and 
kindled a universal glow of resentment! 
Your BLOOD DEMANDS VENGEANCE ON 
HIM WHO sHED ir!—May youR 
MANES NEVER BE APPEASED, TILL HE 
HAS BEEN MADE AN EXAMPLE TO FU- 
TURE TYRANTS, OF THE CONSEQUENCE 
OF SUCH ENORMOUS CRIMES! !|—May 
THE SPIRIT OF VENGEANCE,SEIZING ALL 
NATIONS, EXCITE MYRIADS OF HEROES 
TO UNITE AGAINST SUCH A MONSTER 
AND HIS WILLING SATELLITES !! Let 
“TarRraGona” be their. watchword, 
when those brave men meet the assas- 
sins of the unhappy Tarragonians, and 
victory must always attend their steps !"* 

Such, according to the stron nting 
of Sir Richard Phillips, wansNapdiegn 
Buonaparte, when blazing in the meri- 
dian of his consular and imperial dignj- 
ties; his pestilential course appalled and 
afflicted the nations with the direst 
calamities. While thus the meteor | 
glared along the political horizon, 

ading death and desolation before 
him, like the | In blast, which the 
inhabitants of the East have clothed with 
the.attributes of the demon of destruc- 
tion, he was uniformly denounced in the 
Old Monthly Magazine as the “violator. 
of oaths ;” the “enemy. of liberty ;” a 
second “ Attila,” equally devoid of jus- 
tice and feeling; “* a public robber, whom 
itwas the duty of all. nations to hunt 
down and bring to condign punishment ;” 
“a faithless ally, whom no obligations 
could bind to the performance of his en- 
gi nts ;" “the oppressor of the weak 
and defenceless ;”’ “* an unprincipled:usur- 
per and tyrant ;’ and to sum up all, “a 
monster of pertidy and cruelty, the cli- 
max of whose atrocities consisted in the 
wanton immolation of millions of the 
human race, for no other end than to 
gratify his lawless ambition and insatiate 
thirst for blood !!" 

It is an old saying that the devil is not 
as bad as he is painted; but it requires 
the art of Belial, or the front of Moloch; 
to paintabeing as blackened with the 
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deformity of vice, and afterwards to as- 
sure the world that the very same being is 
an angel of light. If there & any truth in 
history, or if the memory of this genera- 
tion has not been completely obtunded, 
the portraiture of Napoleon, exhibited 
in the former cosas the Old Month- 

‘Magazine, is strictly correct in the 
meee of the featerel however high 
ye rn the colouring or coarse in 
the ing. The facts which give life 
to this picture are upon record, even in 
the pages of the very work from whence 
these es are extracted, and they 
will to posterity with new lights 
of information corroborating the fidelity 
of theportrait. Yet inthe very face of 
these Bets, and his former representa- 
tions lying before him, the consistent 
editor of that publication is now from 
month to month employed in calumni- 
ating the powers of Europe, and libelling 
his own government for their injustice 
towards—whom?—the once ‘treacher- 
ous, despotic, and sanguinary,” but now 
“virtuous” — magnanimous" —“ bene- 
volent”—and ‘patriotic’ NaPoLeon!!! 

Without even condescending to assign 
a reason for this extraordinary change of 


_ opinion, or making the smallest apology 


pe ror been misled in the judgment 
ich he once formed, and so long conti- 
nued to express, respecting the charac- 
ter.of Buonaparte, the conductor of the 


_ Old Mo Magazine now insults his 
nthly Magazi 


in every number with panegy- 
ries upon the man whom he repeatedly 
as unworthy of life. Then 
“m of heroes” were exhorted, 
\the zeal of Peter the hermit, to un- 
sheathe their swords “to sweep the ty- 
rant and: his satellites from the face of 
the earth.” — a heaven itself 
was boldly acensed of indifference to the 
sufferings of humanity, and of remaining 
while this merciless destroyer of 
‘millions was pursuing his 
deadly career, equally unmoved by the 
cries of nature and the rights of nations, 
the voice of conscience, and the execra- 
tions of mankind. 
presumption there might 
been in thus arraigning the uquity 
ence, it cannot be pretended 
was any mistake in regard to 
pronase wrhioh, formed the subject of 


complaint, or the person by whom they 


trated. The history of the 
ran hi iniquities remains uncon- 
Switzerland, Holland, and 


Spain, record in letters of blood his rob- 
beries and his murders’; nor‘is it in the 
power of the unblushing impudence of 
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‘his admirers to devise an excuse for 


enormities, the reality of which they 
dare not deny. 

But mark the virtue of those who set 
up their own caprice as the rule of moral 
action: no sooner does heaven in its 

igh wisdom turn the counsels of the 
wicked into a snare for his feet, and 
crush him beheath the ruins of bis own 
ambition, than thé same amen who éursed 
him in his elevation lament him in his 
fall. There is indeed a: grnerosity+of - 
sentiment'- which: feéls someting -like - 
commiseration for the terrible misfor- 
tunes of those who have abused power 
and prosperity to the injury of others. 
But in pitying the distress of fallen 

eatness, the man of liberal feeling and 
ntegrity will not, even in his own mind, 
endeavour to find a palliative for the 
guilt which provoked retribution. He 
may be allowed to drop a tear over the 
abject Nero, but a sense of justice re- 
fases to arrest the arm of ve ce, for 
pidevrd +s al wabsiy fo:xs, “he that doth 
ill ‘tis right should suffer.” 

In utter violation, however, of one of 
the most common principles of moral 
sensé, they who uniformly proscribed 
rr py in his splendour as the enemy 
of human kind, are now become his 
warmest advocates and eulogists. The 
very deeds which constituted the par- 
ticulars of his indictment are turned 
into a theme of admiration, and he 
is even held up as an example of 
virtue, on account of acts which the 
same part long since set forth 
as calling for the lightning of heaven or 
the axe of the executioner. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile these contradictions, 
and therefore when we find the former 
accusers of Napoleon converted into apo- 
logists, and instead of saying that he 
was a monster of tyranny and cruelty, 
asserting that “ his unpardonable crimes 
are the being beloved in the countries 
which he governed, and the gloriously 
defending the independence of France 
against endless confederacies of envy and 
malice ;"* we must either charge them 
with the foulest hypocrisy or the grossest 
ignorance. We are however told in the 
same consistent publication “ that out- 
rages on the moral feelings are generally 
attended by a strong reaction ; and that 
the character of Napoleon was never so 
generally popular as since the 1GNOBLE 
sought to debase him, and since the 
very LOWEST were employed to insult 
him !!” 

Now there never was the writer yet 
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that debssed Napoleon in language equal 
to that of his present encomiast, nor 
have any persons in the employ of go- 
vernment come near the same honest 
gentleman in epithets of abuse and insult. 

But surely if Napoleon has met with 
unjust treatment from this country, he 
cannot feel any obligation to the editor of 
the-Old Monthly Magazin®, who did all 
thag lay'in his ‘power: fot Several years 
to turn the ar fury against him, as 


ote: covered with ‘infdmy, and meriting 


""qwnivérsal hatteds > E-awill “vot say that 


these philippics had the effect of directing 
public opinion at home, or of rousing the 
nations of Europe into resistance to 
their common oppressor ; but unless the 
writer was a downright impostor, such 
must have been the object which he had 
then in contemplation. His conduct at 
present has all the appearance of fatuity, 
and a complete aberration of the intel- 
lect, otherwise the recollection of his 
former lucubrations would have made 
him more cautious in his censures, and 
moderate in his praises. Should the 
malady, which evidently afflicts him, not 
et have proceeded to such a length as to 

“ tribus Anticyris caput insanabile,” 
his friends would do well to keep from him 
all political pamphlets, newspapers, and 
even books of geography, till he can bear 
to hear or mention names and _ places 
without. being thrown into a paroxysm 
of passion. 


August 6, 1818. Curron. 


ON THE INPLUENCE OP CUSTOM AND 
EDUCATION. 
«Gravissimum est imperium consuetudinis.”’ 
We imbibe the principles of all things 
as we do the common air, facili haustt, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, without 
discrimination or selection. "Tis neces- 
sary it should be #0; for as we begin to 
act before we are able to reason, we 
must borrow our notions from others for 
a while at least. The mind needs leading 
strings as well as the body. In life, as 
in religion, ‘tis through faith we prac- 
tise. e are too generally apt to wor- 
ship the first objects we meet with in the 
morning of our days, and be supersti- 
tiously attached to those unexamined 
rudiments of knowledge and science ; we 
acquiesce in our first received impres- 
sions without investigation; and these 
prejudices obtain such strength in our 
minds by custom and familiarity, that 
they often become not only our belief, 
but our very reason also. 
Qué semel est imbuta recens, servabit 
odorem 
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Cicero mentions amusician, who being . 
asked what the suui was, ieee 
harmony ; upon which he observes Ave 
a principiis artis suo non recessit ; he 
hha no a beyond his art: 
Plato's scholars had been altogether 
brought up in arithmetic; they were 
educated solely in the knowledge of 
numters; and when they afterwards 
turned the course of their studies to 
nature, either physical or moral, they 
referred every thing to the harmony of 
numbers. Number with them, was the 
primum ens of every thing, in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral regions; in 
fine, the only du¢um in ethics, and the 
creator of the universe. 

We mostly argue in the same way 
with Tully's fiddler and Plato's disciples, 
—difficulter a principiis artis nostre 
recedimus,may take us all in together. 
The philosopher tells us that the soul of 
man is rasa tabula, like a white sheet of 
— out of which therefore it must 

more than common art that can erase 
the first writing, so as to superinduce a 
new copy unadulterated with the former 
text. Thus is the belief of the child 
confirmed into the religion of the man ; 
and we either charital —, or most 
iously condemn, according to the dif- 
‘erent spirit of our nature or devotions, 
all those whom we think so wicked or 
misguided as to differ from our creed, 

e feel a natural kindness in our 
hearts towards those opinions which we 
have imbibed with our milk ; they are like 
foster-brothers, to whom our inclination 
is as strong as to our natural ones, We 
play and converse with them from our 
cradles, and as soon as we are able to go 
alone, we take them by the hand; we 
sleep with them in our bosoms, and con- 
tract an insensible friendship, or pleasing 
familiarity with them, which remove 
whatever deformity there may be in the 
object, as black and flat noses are more 
om in Africa than the most delicate 

uropean set of features and com- 
plexion.— 

It has been well said that “every 
man’s own religion seemeth to him the 
best, because he judgeth of it, not by 
reason but by affection:” like those 
philosophers of whom Cicero speaks, 
who had not common charity for am 
discipline but their own. Hence we find, 
that the best account we can render of 
our faith is, that we were bred in it, and 
most are driven to their religion by cus- 
tom and education. Thus dowe judge 
all things by our anticipations, and con- 
demnor applaud themas they may happen 
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to differ or agree with our first opinions. 
Almost every country censures the laws, 
customs, and devotions of every uther 
state as absurd and irrational, adhering 
to their own prejudices beyond a possi- 
bility of conviction. 

———* Tis custom forms us all. 

“ Born beyond Ganges I had been a Pagan; 
‘In France a Christian,—I am here a 

Saracen.” 


For during childhood we are capable 
of any impression from the documents 
ofour teachers; witness the self-devoted 
Curtius, the Decii, and the discipline of 
the Spartan boy. The half-moon or the 
cross are indifferentto us ; and with the 
same ease we may write on this rasa 
tabula the words Turk or Christian ! 

_ Hence, therefore, it is, that there is no 
religion so irrational or absurd but has 
its Martyrs to boast of ; nor any opinion 
so idle or extravagant, but has had some 
hilosopher or other to support and 
defend it: tot homines, tot sententia, so 
many men so many minds, must ever 
continue to be an aphorism, while there 
remains but one meridian of trut and so 
many parallels of error; while reason 
is warped by prejudices, and even reve- 
lation 8 red by scepticism, or under- 
mined by infidelity. In a word, the 
ps Sega bed custom and education ren- 
ders the rankest follies and improprieties 
sacred ; and usage makes those things ap- 
' r to a native, that an alien 

would think strange, uncouth, or vicious! 
Pindar calls custom the Empress of ihe 
world; and Seneca terms her the chart of 
human life, as men steer their course 
more by her than by reason; accounting 
that most fit and decent which is most in 
practice wherever we abide; and error 
serves us for a law, wherever it has ob- 


an usage. 

Custom has erected her dominions 
even in the science of paiineyend is 
particularly so much respe y the 
’ iieeraine. that he goes so far as 
affirm, that ‘whatever habits we 
have been used to, although hurtful in 
themselves, are less dangerous than a 
deviation from them to those, which are 
more salutary in their own nature.” 
And in the courts of Justice, prescription 
is always esteemed the best title, and 
possession reckoned eleven points of the 
law. The common law, whichis nothing 
but ancient usuage, is even now, as ex- 


tensively refe to as the statute-law,* 
and is the noblest part of our 
constitution. Custom reigns ab- 


solute over our very affections, and we 
love often from use and familiarity, more 
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than from reason, duty, or even nature. 
Motiers are generally fonder of their 
a than fathers are, because they 
play and converse more frequently witia 
them; and nurses are sometimes known 
to conceive a stronger affection for their 
fostered infants than either of the 
parents who begat or bore them, as if 
the sympathy lay more in the mi/k than 
the blood. oli ; 
Custom has a power even over the 
imagination, not only of the waking 
but the sleeping man; forin our dreams 
we are apt not only to think, but speak 
upon those subjects which’ have 
most familiar or interesting to our 
minds. Let this hint be a warning to 
all villains, who have often been known 
to reveal by night the crimes which 
they have been able to conceal by day; 
for providence, still active for its moral 
purposes, where ordinary methods fail, 
contrives frequently to make conscience 
itself to become its own accuser. Guilt 
naturally betrays itself by looks and ac- 
tions; and Shakespeare, that great 
anatomist of the human heart, says 


“ The thief doth fear each bush an officer.” 


But to return to my subject. Not only 
the inward but the outward senses are 
affected by use, as is experienced by per- 
sons, who after being kept for some time 
in a dark place, and brought suddenly 
into the light, feel their eyes dazzled b 
the glare, which others look upon with 
ease and indifference. Thus black- 
smiths, millers, and those who inhabit 
the vicinity of cataracts, both hear and 
rest better in the midst of mills, forges, 
and the roaring of waters, than ‘dey 
would do in a quiet sylvan scene, and 
eb deaf and disturbed by silence.— 
he power of custom is so great, that it 
proves itself stronger even than nature, 
and at the same time, cannot be either 
altered or destroyed, but by itself.— 
Montesquieu says, “‘ That laws may be 
repealed by laws, but custom cannot be 
abrogated but by custom.” In short, 
this great ruler of our lives and manners 
works within us so imperceptibly, that 
we are apt to mistake its motions for the 
very low of nature itself, operating irre- 
sistibly upon our hearts and minds, 
which when philosophically investigated, 
will appear to be the insensible effects of 
usage, prejudice, or education. 
at affection which we pretend to 
say every man neturally bears for his 
own country, whence comes it but 
from use and custom? For it would 
be ridiculous to attend to those who 
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tell us, that a love for our native 
soil is such an instinct of nature, as 
makes beasts love their dens, and birds 
their nests. This partiality arises solely 
from civil institution, as accustoming us 
to thé same laws, the same ceremonies, 
the same temples, markets, and tri- 
bunals, the society of friends, the inter- 
course of neighbourhood, the connexions 
of kindred, and attachments of temporal 
interests. It may therefore seem ridi- 
culous to think, that there is any 
common standard of reason among 
men, since what charms in one coun- 
try creates disgust in another; and 
the very imaginary lines which. divide 
kingdoms, seem likewise to te 
the ways of thinking of the different na- 
tions, and to make a distinct hy 
in their reason as well as on their map. 
Hence, all our interests and em send 
being centered in any one spot of the 
globe, render that spot, as its were, the 
whole world to each individual imha- 
bitant of it; and the customs and man- 
ners of every state, by becoming fami- 
liar, are — assent want of a 
comparison with those o' erent na- 
tions. The Greeks and Romans styled 
all foreign people Barbari, in respect of 
themselves ; the Venetians are of opi- 
nion that no one has a soul to be saved 
who cannot pray for on for his sins 
in Italian, as if religion consisted in 
dialect. The Chinese esteem themselves 
the only rational animals on the face of 
the earth, and have a proverb among 
them, that the oe: da of China see with 
two eyes, but all the rest of the world 
with only one. 

This narrowness of mind we find per- 
fr oor fl wig among the most ci- 

i nations, They resemble the 
Hermit, who thought the sun shone 
only on his own cell, and that all the 
rest of the world was hid in darkness.— 
This is to measure truth by a partial 
standard, and to circumscribe her within 
too narrow a compass, not considering 
that different climates induce different 
manners as much as different dresses, 
yea, and different morals too, and that 
in the three distinctions of government, 
despotism, monarchy, and democracy, the 
subject is actuated by as many different 
principles, fear, honour, and self-interest ; 
so that laws and customs are not thi 
of merely arbitrary institution, but na- 
turally or necessarily following the si- 
tuations of the globe, or the politics of 
the states. 

But to proceed, since custom bears so 
arbitrary a sway over all our actions, as 
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well as opinions, we ma’ consider 
it as pt oe nature. Bo habit 
becomes a governing principle, and rules 
almost equally with the nataral one — 
«It is (says Tillotson) a kind of new 
nature superinduced-upon the old, ant 
even as hard to be controlled as the pri- 
mitive or original one.” When we bend 
a plant at first, it will for some time’ en- 
deavour to recover its naturally erect 
State, till wearied with the struggle, it 
acquiesces in thé curve, grows crooked 
of itself, and would then even require 
more force or violence to return it to its 
former straightness, than it did before 
to pa ay it from the right line. , 

e are all naturally of the same clay, 
and Education is the potter’s hand which 


_ forms us into vessels of honour or dishon- 


uor. boa all means, is the most effectual 
one towards refining and strengtheni 
men’s intellects anil penanstel pier 
ing applied at an age when their faculties 
like their joints are pliant and tractable, 
the benefit of it must : 
“ Grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength.” . hi 
In fault of this noble and necessary ad- 
vantage our sense and goodness are ina 
Manner over-laid in the cradle; for 
whatever notions or principles we 
happen to adopt in our infancy, we ge- 
nerally carry with us to the grave. Ié 
is education makes the man, or mars 
him ; a false step made at first setti 
out, makes us limp and hobble thro 
all the journey. , 
« The slaves of custom and establish’d mode, 
With pack-horse constancy we keep the 


’ 
Crooked or straight, through quags or 
thorny dells, 

True to the jingling of our leaders’ bells, 
To follow foolish ts,and wink = 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think.”’ 

Since education, then, so assuredly is 
of such power and authority, how ac- 
countable to heaven are those parents 
who are regardless of this great concern 


to the temporal, and pn eternal 
happiness and welfare of their children. 


is atéention may not always prove 
successful, from the example of a few 
historical instances: Nero-was educated 
under those wise and virtuous precep- 
tors Seneca and Burrhus. The son of 
Cicero to his natural stupidity added 
drunkenness, and returned from the 
"city of Athens and the school of Cra- 
tippus as greata dunce as he went. And 
Marcus Aurelius provided no Jess than 
fourteen of the most approved masters 
to educate Commodus, his successor; yet 


—— 


—_ 
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could they not rectify his froward and 

Thus, as Sir Henry Wotton observes, 
there is in some such a natural 


barrenness, that, like the sands of Arabia 
they are never to be cultivated or im- 


proved; and according to the old pro- 


. 


South Wales, May 9, 1818. 


ON THE COLUMNAR TOWERS IN IRB- 
LAND. 

SCARCELY any subject. of antiqua- 
rian research has given rise to such va- 
rious conjecture as the Round Towers 
of . Doctor Ledwich maintains, 
with more pertinacity than proof, that 
they were erected by the Danes whilst 
they held possession of the country ; and 
his opinion has been followed by most 
quarians, who have rejected 
of General Vallancy and the 
older Irish writers. On the other hand, 
there are strong reasons for supposing 
that whoever built them it was not the 


Ee 


are at present about ten of 
to be seen nearly entire, 
and vestiges of forty more, 
others which appear to 
n tol destroyed, and are 
( to have existed. A 
and entire tower was re- 

d a few years ago from the church 
as necessary to its en- 
yent and repairs; so that in effect 

these structures must have been once 
distributed over the whole 
a in all Scandinavia, the 
country of the Danes spr pe 
there is not a le vestige of one 
‘th Nor do ‘the Danish writers 
describe them as existing in the coun- 
the Baltic, or that they were 

erected by Ostmen in any of their foreign 
settlements or conquests. The Danes 


spppemearion of England than 
yet nothing like these colum- 


‘ers was ever seen in this country. 
tay Mac.—No. 56. 
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In Scotland, indeed, there are two: one 
at Brechin and one at Abernethy. They 
are smaller than those of Ireland, and 
appear to have been built after the Lrish 
model, at a comparatively recent period, 
namely, about the time that Christian 
churches began to be erected close to them, 
for which they were used as steeples. 
In — of this, there is a crucifixion 
sculptured on the lentils of the above 
mentioned towers; but no signs of any 
Christian emblem are to be seen on those 
in Ireland. Gerald Barry, who came to 
Ireland in the suite of Henry II., men- 
tions these towers in a cursory way, so 
that one is led to,infer that they were 
built long anterior to his time. Cam- 
brensis was fond of the marvellous, and 
in describing the wonders of Ireland, 
he states, that a town had been submerg- 
ed in the waters of Lequgh Neagh, and 
that on a clear, calm day buildings might 
be seen at the bottom of the lake, among 
which a round tower was conspicuous. 
It is not intended here to pursue the en- 
quiry farther, except to state that a simi- 
lar building is described by a late scien- 
tific traveller which he found in a coun- 
try little known and scarcely, as yet, ex- 
plored The account is as follows:— 
“ The Lnguschian village of Saukqua is 
seated on the steep bank of the Terek, 
about two wersts from the first range of 
Caucasus. No part of this village is to 
be seen from the valley, except a lofty 
conical tower, built of very white calea- 
reous stone ; it had no door at the bot- 
tom, but a large oblong aperture, at the 
height of about twelve feet, to which it 
was impossible to ascend without a lad- 
der.” This is a brief, but most exact 
description of the Round Towers in Jre- 
Jand; and the author also mentions a 
vehicle used in husbandry, which has 
also been peculiar to, and employed from 
time immemorial by the native Irish,— 
“ The structure of these carts, which are 
employed all over the Caucasus, is very 
singular; for the wheels do not turn 
round upon the axle, but the whole axle- 


jtree revolves along with them. They 


have but two wheels, which are very 
clumsy. The axle, on which the wheels 
are driven with force, is round, and as 
thick as a man’s arm.—The poles are 
connected underneath by cross bars.”* 
This is no less an exact description of 
the common Irish.car ; which, however, 


* See h's Travels inthe Cauca- 
sus and Georgia, translated from the Ger- 
man, by. F. Saogert, to. 1814, p. 363 and 
408. 
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is now giving place in the more culti- 
vated parts of the country to the small 
Scotch cart. In the mean time, it must 
be owned, that these coincidences are 


yery remarkable. AMERICUS. 
Pe July 5, 1818. 


ON THE POEMS OP RICHARD 
LOVELACE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR readers are probably aware 
that the Poems of Colonel Richard 
Lovelace, including his Lucasta and his 
posthumous pieces, have lately been re- 

rinted under the direction of Mr. 

. W. Singer, from the original editions 
in 1649 and 1650. ‘The intrinsic merits 
of these productions have never been 
disputed since their first publication, at 
which time they were as popular as any 
pieces of the kind ever given to the 
world; and it is certainly to be regretted 
that the reprint lately put forth, and 
which purports to be literal, is, in fact, 
defective in many particulars. My ob- 
ject in now addressing you, is to supply 
one or two deficiencies, and to notice 
some errors of the press which make 
nonsense of some of the most beautiful 
lines in our language. As your Maga- 
zine is very much devoted to literary 
subjects, I thought that I could notavail 
myself of a better channel. 

In the first place, allow me to add to 
the biographical notice prefixed by Mr. 
Singer (whose industry and general cor- 
rectness no man is more ready to allow 
than myself) that in the British Museum, 
among the royal collection of pamphlets, 
is to be found “The Speech of Francis 
Lovelace, Esq. Recorder of Canterbury, 
to the King’s most excellent Majesty at 
his coming to Canterbury, the 27th day 
of October, 1660." It is followed by a 
similar address to the Queen. is 
Francis Lovelace was probably the bro- 
ther of the poet, but it is not generally 
known that he held that official situation. 

In the new edition there is a consi- 
derable omission of several pages of 
eommendatory poems, ‘which no doubt 
were not to be found in the copy from 
which the reprint was made, and as the 
one now before me contains them, { 
shall transcribe them, that your readers 
may be able to perfect their impressions, 
as the laudatory pieces have not only 
considerable excellence, but are well 
entitled to attention from the names 
that are attached to them. There are 
few writers of that day better known 
than Francis Lenton, and Dudley Love- 


. 
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misery. The Poems excluded from Mr. 
Singer's reprint are the following :— . 


« To the honoutable, valiant, and ingenious 
Colonet Richard Lovelace, on his exqui- 
e Poems. aed 
Compara kk Feat bengal 
Rotman om rs 
The one, ‘ain dadowe persons, in pure 
The other paints the pictures of the mind 
In purer verse : and as rare Zeuxis’ fame 
Shin’d till Apelles’ art eclips’d the same 
By a more exquisite and curious line 
In Zeuxises, with pencil far more fine; 
So have our modern poets late done well, 
Till thine appear’d, which scarce have 
parallel. ; 


They like to Zeuxis’ grapes beguile 


sense, 

But thine do ravish the intelli 2} 
Like the rare banquet of A » drawn 
And cover'd over with most curious lawn. 


eg hee careless draughts are call’d the 


7 
What would thy lines have been hadst thou 
profest . 
That faculty, infus’d, of poetry 
Which adds such honour to thy chivalry ? 
Doubtless thy verse had all as far 
scended [fended.* 
As Sidney’s prose, whom poets once de- 
For when I read thy much-renowned pen 
My faney there finds out anotherBen;7 ~ 
In thy brave language, judgment, wit, and 
art, 
In every piece of thine in every part; - 
Wher py seraphic Sidneyan fire’s raised 
1 
In valour, virtue, love, and loyalty ! 
Virgil was styled the loftiest of all, 
Ovid the smoothest, and most natural ;_ 
Martial concise, and witty, quaint, and pure, 
Juvenal grave, and learned though obscure ; 
Butall these rare ones which I here reiearse 
Do live again in thee and in thy verse; 
Although not in the language of their time 
Yet in aspeech as copious and sublime. 
The rare Apelles in thy picture we’ 
Perceive, and in thy soul Apollo see. 
Well may each Grace and Muse then crown 
thy praise, “9 
With Mars his banner, and Minerva bays. 
Francis Lenton.” 
: A 
A eee eee 
* Referring to the beautiful “ Defence of 
Poesie,” by Sir Philip Sidney. ‘ 
+ Ben Jonson. 
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“To his honoured and ingenious Friend 
' Colonel Richard Lovelace, on his Lu- 
casta. ‘ 
“ Chaste as creation meant us, and more 
bright 

Than the firstday in uneclipsed light, 

Is thy Lucasta; and thou offerest here- 
Lines to her nameas undefil’d and clear. 
Such.as the first indeed more happy days 


(When virtue, wit, and learning wore the , 


, 
Now vice assumes) would to her memory give 
A yestal flame, that would for ever live, _ 
Plac’d in a crystal temple rear’d to be 
The emblem of her thoughts’ integrity ; 
And on the porch thy name insculp’d my 


friend, 
“Whose love like to the flame can know no 
end, 4 


The marble that to the altar brings 
Thehallow’d priests with their clean offerings 
Shall hold;their names, that humbly crave 


to be 
Votaries to th’ shrine, and grateful friends 
to thee! . 
So shall we live, altho’ our offerings prove 
Mean to the world, for ever in our love. 
Tuos. Raw.ins.” 


““ To my dear peters Colonel Richard 


« [ldo my nothing too, and try 
To dabble to thy memory ; 
Not that I offer to thy name 
Encomiums of thy lasting fame ; 
by the have been writ; 


These English encomiastic verses are 
followed by two pieces in Latin, and 
one in Greek, which, should the above 
meet with insertion, I shall be happy to 
8 at afuture time. It may be pro- 


per to notice, that the frontispiece 


to the original edition, painted by Sir 
Peter Lely, and engraved by Faithorne, 
is omitted. It ie ead to represent the 


family mansion of the Lovelaces near 


I will now point out a few misprints, 
not because 1 wish to discourage the 
practice of republishing our older poets, 
more by editors as le as 
Mr. Singer, but merely for the sake of 
correctness; for as the original edition 
sells now for many guineas, few persons 
can have an opportunity of comparing 
them. 

P. 14,1. 14.—« As if thou hadst been 
Angels plum’d, snd born a cherubim.” 


Peculiar Phenomenon of Lochness. 
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“This is absolute nonsense; it ought 
to be— . é 
“ Like angel plum’d, &. 
P. 46,1. 15. ——« I’ve a heart 
Broken in vows, eaten with smart, 
And beside this the wifd world nothing hath.” 
Here for wild read vile, or vild, which 
at that time meant the same thing. 
P. 83. ]. 12.—* Since all must judge you 
more unkind, 
I starve the body, you my mind.” 
. For the read your, : 
P..84, |. 5.— Eyes, tho’ wither'd, cir- 
cled me.'” 


In the —— it stands, “ Joys, tho" 
wither'd, circled me,” which is intelligi- 
ble; it would be a strange thing for the 
gallant Lovelace to tell fis mistress, that 
when in her company “ withered eyes 
encompassed him.” 

I might extend this list by many literal 
errors, but they are not of much im- 
portance, and I do not wish to fatigue 
your readers by requiring their attention 
to mere trifles. 

Westminster, June 8. PC, 


PECULIAR PHENOMENA OF LOCHNESS. 


MR. EDITOR, 
SINCE a communication was opened 
between the sea and the eastern extre- 
mity of Lochness, much discussion has 
been excited in conversation concerning 
the cause which prevents*the Lake from 
freezing, though its water, when sepa- 
rated from the main body, congeals more 
rapidly than a portion of equal quantity 
en from any of the neighbouring 
streams. This peculiarity, and its dis- 
colouring silver, was proved by repeated 
experiments during a long course of 
years; yet it is unnoticed in any of the 
publications I have seen. I flatter my- 
self the fact, and some others of un- 
doubted authenticity, will be acceptable 
to your readers :— 
c, 17, 1782, the ip see 
rather below the second degree of Fah- 
renheit, Lochness exhibited no sign of 


- freezing, though Loch Dochfour, com- 


municating with the Lake, had a coat of 
ice on each side, leaving only a narrow 
channel, covered with a thin pellicle in 
the midst of the fluid mass. Twelve 
years previous to the above date, a 
scientific gentleman minutely investigat- 
ed the correctness of an idea then pre- 
valent, that the exemption from sub- 
servience to the “icy fiend” arises 
from the great depth of Lochness, whose 
common soundings are from 116 to 120 
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fathoms, and the extreme depth 125; fa- 
is. To satisfy himself on this point, 
our inquirer, provided a tin vessel, 
much in the form of a porter mug, close 
at the top, with a valve in the bottom 
péning internally, and ordering his 
foetihen to row to the centre of the 
Lake, he sunk the mug by a long loaded 
line, running out from the stern of the 
boat. The water in the mug proved 
two degrees colder than the surface of 
the Lake, and the experiment was con- 
sidered as confuting the assumption, 
that Lochness never freezing may be 
accounted want gor gases by the 
continual supply of warm strata occupy- 
ing the vaperfcios, in place of that which, 
cooled in exposure to the atmosphere, 
soun sinks by its own specific gravity. 
The solation is ingenious, but the expe- 
riment of our military investigator 
seems to controvert it. As this is the 
season for travelling, per these 
hints may induce some scientific tourist 
to repeat the attempt. In May, 1755, 
the river Morison, and a body of water 
. discharged from the Fall of Foyers, both 
of which flow into Lochness, rushed 
back, and left their channels dry during 
some seconds, and the water of the 
Lake dashing in a south-west direction, 
threw its spray into the Garrison. This 
phenomenon was explained in the end of 
autumn, by iainapree of a great 
eruption of Mount Hecla. The agita- 
tion of Lochness was evident, with little 
abatement, during an hour, and did not 
quite subside for five days. Similar 
commotions, but of shorter continuance 
appeared on the first of cantare cor- 
responding with the t earthquake at 
how "ihe cnt tt at Inverness, 
August 18, 1816, communicated a shock 
to the dredging b on Lochness ; the 
le on board of which were awoke 

it, supposing that the steam engine 
had pains ae e wild magnificence, 
the vast diversity of a. beauty 
in the craggy ‘cliffs, wooded hills, 
tumbling torrents, 2 romans rivulets, 
*reen eminences, and lawny slopes on 
each side, added to traditional interest, 
renders a sail from end to end of Loch- 
ness, a high gratification to all who 
have a taste for the unstudied graces of 
nature; and travellers can be accom- 
modated with good boats, and expert 
mariners, in either direction. A few 
miles to the north Seen Wdeedinen 
in the year 1776, Angus Kennedy. a 
faithful bide of the Pretender, after the 
battle of Culloden. Kennedy was a 
noted marayder for sheep znd cattic, 
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and being unconnected with any of the 
mighty leaders of a spraith, was all his 
life in the precarious condition of an 
outlaw. After the battle of Culloden, 
he met the unfortunate royal adventurer 
resting among the long heath, while his 
uide went in quest. of refreshments. 
e guide never returned, and was 
supposed to have been killed or taken 
prisoner. Kennedy unremittingly at- 
tended the Prince, until, as he said 
himself, his appearance became so glar- 
ing, that suspicion would be awakened. 
He conducted Charles to Skye, and 
there received thanks, and a pressure of 
the hand that aimed at a sceptre.—- 
From that hour till death, Kennedy never 
gave his right hand to another. The 
writer heard two gentlemen of strict 
veracity aver they repeatedly made 
Kennedy drunk, and tried both by blan- 
dishment and by surprise, to prevail 
with him to give them his right hand, 
but on that head he was uniformly in- 
flexible and guarded. This instance of 
fidelity and attachment in a spoiler of 
herds and flocks, is no inconsiderable 
testimony in favour of the opinion, that 
our mountaineers have much affinity to 
the Arabian character. Their hospi- 
tality, their inviolable protection of all 
that confide in their prowess, may be 
brought into parallel; and if the Arab 
makes a companion of his horse, the 
Gael are not less familiar with, and at- 
tached to their dogs. — ~ 


a : 
NUG LITERARI£&. 
No. 1. 
Genius. 


Genius appears to be a gift, which, 
to its possessor, is rather reputable 
than satisfactory. It is as accountable 
as certain, that fancy heightens sen- 
sibility, sensibility strengthens passion, 
and passion makes people humourists. 
Poets seem to have fame in lieu of most 
temporal advantages ; they are too little 
formed for the business of the world to 
be respected, and too often feared and 
envied to be loved. 

It is frequently at the expense of hap- 
piness that the extraordinary success 
due to sublime talents is obtained: 
nature exhausted by the magnificent 
present of genius, often refuses to great 
men the qualities which might render 
them happy. How cruel is it then to 
grant with so much difficulty, or so 
invidiously to deny them that glory 
which is perhaps ‘the only enjoyment 
they are capable of tasting. 


+ s , Knighthood. 
Ro 100d was origi 
in by the priest at the altar; 
after confession, and the consecration 
of the sw: during the Saxon Hep- 
tarehy. The first knight made by the 
sovereign with the sword of state, was 
Athelstan, on. whom Alfred conferred 
this new dignity. The custom of Eccle- 
siastics conferring knighthood, was 
abolished at a Synod, held at West- 
minster, in 1100, and in the reign of 
Henry the third, 1254, all persons having 
income of ten pounds, were 


a 
Sulged to be knighted or po a fine to be 
excused. " 


: Euripides. 
Euripides composed his tragedies met 
. In conversation one day wit 
the poet Alcestes, he complained that he 
had with considerable labour, finished 
four verses in three wes Alcestes, 
who wrote with great rapidity, told him 
that he had composed an hundred in the 
same time with perfect ease. But, said 
Euripides, rather piqued, there is this 
difference between our compositions, 
- verses will live but three days, and 
_mine for ever. 
‘Lhe Mysterious Mother. 
‘It is more than probable that Lord 
formed the plot of this horri- 


ly conferred 


and = disgusti tr upon 
the following dogular ar Preach 
epitaph :— 


Cy gist lafemme, et le mari, 
Et n’y a que trois corps ici. 
Moliere 
without scruple the thoughts 
; _ The scene of the Pyrrhonian 


) in the Forced Marriage, is 
m word for word from Rabelais. 
e ay of the “Physician in spite of 
imself,” is founded on the circumstance 
rela Grotius; the story of George 
1 is stolen from the Decameron. 
rgerac he is indebted for his cha- 
the Pedant, rediculed in the 
of Scapin. 
Comparison. 

_Anauthor, who, in the preface of his 
eavours to de te the seve- 
oring the mercy 
eaders, may not inaptly be com- 

the soldier, who cries “ quarter” 


ss. On Joking. 
_) There are many who |had 
rather receive a serious injury, than be 


he object of a joke. A characteristic 
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bon-mot, is a kind of oral caricature, 
copies of which are multiplied by every 
tongue that utters it; an it is much less 
pe gis or mortifying to be the object 
of a satirical poem, which is seldom read 
more than once, and is often thought of 
no more, than to be hitched into a sar- 
castie couplet, or condensed into a sting- 
ing epithet, which may be equally trea- 
sured up by good humour, or ill-nature, 
for the different purposes of mith, or 
resenime t. Funis a high horse, which 
while it curvets and prances to frighten 
the timorous, sometimes unintentionally 
throws its rider into the dirt. 

Instance of the propriety of Virgil. 

Virgil's common epithet to AEneas, is 
Pius or Pater: im considering what 
passage there is representing the hero’s 
action, where those terms would have 
been improper, it may be observed, that 
in his meeting with Dido in the cave, 
Pius AEneas would have been absurd, 
and Pater MAneas burlesque ; but the 
poet has wisely dropped them both for 
Dux Trojanus. 

Religion, 

With its different sects, may be said to 
resemble a well drawn portrait ; let the 
number of persons looking at it be ever 
so | eva every one fancies that its eyes 
and its ——, smile are directed 
towards himself. 

Compurison. 

To be in the society of men of genius, 
without deriving instruction, is almost as 
impossible, as to pass through an orange 
grove without imbibing its perfume! 

Don Quisote. 

Lord Orford used to say of Don 
Quixote, “that when the hero in the 
outset of the novel is as mad as to mistake 
awindmill for a giant, whatmore is to be 
said but an insipid repetition of mistakes, 
or an uncharacteristic diviation from 
them !" 

This is too harsh; it is the very minute 
description of life and character as the 
occur in Spain, that interests us in read~ 
ing Don Quixote, and makes us pardon 
the extravagance of the chief character, 
and the insipidity of the pastoral scenes. 
The Episodes are bad; the fate of the 
Spanish captive and his moorish mistress 
excepted, which is an exquisite piece of 
truth and nature. Y 

it is observed in the life of Day (the 
author of the Dying Negro) that he 
regularly perused this work once a year, 
and fancied that he discovered in, each 
reading, some beauty which had. escaped 
him before, 
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- Superstition of the Spaniards. 

In “ Bibliotheque Royale,” at 
Paris, there are two folio volumes, the 
Academy of History, which treat of 
nothing but the origin of the Spanish 
and Portuguese name for the glow- 
worm; dedicated to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; 
to cach of whom there isa separate dedi- 
cation!!! 

Poets and Painters dangerous to dis- 


oblige. 

It is dangerous to disoblige either a 
great poet, or painter. Virgil in his 
second book of the Georgies, had be- 
stowed very high eulogiums on the fer- 
tile territory of Nolein Campania; but 
the inhabitants of that city, not choosing 
to allow their waters to run through 
his lands, he erased Nole, and put Ora 
in its place. Dante also placed his 
master Brunetto who had offended hin 
in his “‘ Inferno”—such is the vengeance 
of poets! Michael Angelo constituted 
the Pope's master of the mg | 

iggio, an imperative personage in Hell, 
ate picture “the last Judgment!” 
Such is the vengeance of painters! 
Illustration of a passage in Milton's 

cidas. 

Warton, in his criticism on Lycidas, 
observes, that, by “the gray fly winds 
her sultry horn,” the poet describes the 
sunset, and the buzzing of the chafer. 
This opinion appears to be erroneous ; 
sultry es much better with noon, 
than with sunset. The horn of the gray 
Sly is pe the peculiarly distinct 
tone of the gnat, With regard to the 
epithet applied to the insect by Milton ; 

akespear designates the waggoner of 
Queen Mab, “a small grey coated 


gnat.” 
Habit. 

Habit is the strongest governing prin- 
ciple of our actions: no theory is 
equal to practice. An actor who has 
been accustomed to perform the part of 
dying heroes on the stage, will expire 

elf with more dignity than the 
bravest man in common life. The famous 
actress, Mrs. Oldfield, in her last mo- 
ments, ordered her maid to paint her 
face that she might not shock the 
spectators. 

Mr. Southey in his Omniana has the 
following whimsical anecdote on the 
force of habit. An Emir had bought a 
left eye of a glass eye maker, supposing 


that he would be able to see withit. The 
man be: him to give it a little time; 


he could not expect that it would see all 
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at once, as well as the right eye, w 
had been for so many years inthe thie 
of it!—Custom, sa > is a 
great thing, I say itis every thing. — 
The friendship of Apollo dangerous, — 

The friendship of Apollo is dangerous ; 
he treats poets with the same kindness 
as he did his favourite co ion 
Hyacinthus.* From this thought the 
device of Tasso was a hyacinth, with the 
motto ‘ Sic me Phebus amat!” 

ae Milton ne aoe ; 

e masterpieces of these t poets 
are Paradise Lost and Teranlons Deli. 
vered; and it is somewhat remarka- 
ble that their subsequent uctions 
should exhibit an equal deficiency of 
genius; as the penne bs Conquered of 
the Italian, is no more to be compared 
to the Jerusalem Delivered, than the 
Paradise Regained of the British Bard 
is to his Paradise Lost. Lord Orford 
has somewhere observed that men of 
genius, at certain periods of their lives, 
seem to be in flower: surely then, the 
two poems above pf may not 
unaptly be compared to the blossoms of 
the American Aloe, which it is anapoed 
to put forth but once in a cen 

Etymology of the word . 

Coco is the Portuguese word for a bug- 
bear ; it wa’ applied to the fruit, from 
the resemblance of an ugly face, which 
may be traced at the end. - ’ 
Coincidence between Lord Byron and 

ot Waller. 

rd Byron in his English Bards, in 
allusion to the death of H. Kirke ® hite, 
by too intense application to study, 
says :— 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more thro’ s rolling clouds or soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his 
heart. 

Waller has a similar thought in some 
verses to a lady on singing a song he 
had written. 

« That eagle’s fate and mine are 

Which on the shaft that made hin’ die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to fly so high.” 


Origin of the term Gazette. 
Renaudt, a physician, first published, 
at Paris, a Gazette; so called from 
gazetto, a small coin paid'in Italy for the 
reading of manuscript news. T term 


* See the story of Hyacinthus, Ovid, book — 


SS eee 
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a ae 


1818.) 
oe is ingeniously accounted for in an 
‘The word explains itself without the Muse; 

And the four /etters tell from whence come 


News ; 
From North, East, West, South—the solu- 
tion’s made 
Each quarter 
Difference between self love, and love of 
self. 

There is a vast difference between 
self love, and love of self. The first is 
vanity or selfishness, so called in a mean 
-sense of the expression—the latter, that 
natural instinct implanted in all crea- 


gives accounts of war and 


tures, named self-preservation ; a person, 
_ thongh under the strongest sense of this 


latter, may yet be capable of setting it 
at na or the sake of love, or 
friendship, virtue, or honour ; but those 
who are under the dominion of the for- 
mer, are rendered absolutely incapable 
of any one manly, generous, or disin- 
terested idea or action. 


Goodness of heart, generally an attend- 
ant upon genius. 


says, that the love of poetry 
is: never joined to a feeble and disin- 
s mind, but indicates goodness of 
tas well as talents. A similar sen- 

timent occurs in Strabo, lib. i, Ovx oy 
ayaber yonzbas wanrn, jan mgorigr yemberra 

_ apg ayabor. Which probably gave rise to 
the following observation in Ben Jon- 
son's dedication to Volpone; “ If men 
will impa , and not asquint, look 

yard the offices and functions of a 
poet, they will easy conclude to them- 
selves the impossibility of any man’s 
being a great poet, without first being a 


ma on a passage in Warton's Essay 
sd et on Pope. 
_In volume 1. p. 176, of Warton’s 


‘on the genius and writings of 
ope, he passes the following comment 
on Pe us. ‘I shall observe by the 


way that the copy of this author, found 


instead of ad villas. This 
nt as founded onthe word castella 
) means conclusive: since, not to 

m the Norica Castella of Virgil 
rg. 3, v, 474) which probably was 
to. nothing more than 


Observations on the Poetical Style of Lord Byron, 


ill 


sheep-cotes; the word frequently occurs 
in Apuleius, particularly in the succeed- 
ing passage, ‘* Sed habitus alieni fallacia 
tectus villas seu castella solus aggrediens, 
viaticulum mihi corrasi.” Lib. vii. gens 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE POBRTICAL 
STYLE OF LORD BYRON. 


THAT Lord Byron is a planet in the 
great hemisphere of literature; round 
which other living poets revolve but as 
satellites, is an affirmation that may 
appear to savour of extravagance, but 
which is nevertheless true. Indeed, 
there is no writer since the days of 
Shakspeare who has surpassed, or even 
— his Lordship in the force and 
fidelity with which he has delineated 
those deep and mysterious emotions, 
which alternately transport and agonize 
the souls open to the inroads of the 
wilderand stormier passions. ‘Thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” say 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, “are not 
merely the ornaments, but the staple 
commodity of his poetry; and he is not 
inspired, or impressive only in some pas- 
sages, but through the whole body and 
tissue of his composition.” Exalted as 
this eulogium is, it cannot be pronounced 
undeserved: Lord Byron’s works have 
formed a new and splendid era in the 
history of English poetry. 

“Those faultless monsters which the world 
ne'er saw,” 
but which have for so many years 
occupied the pages of most of our 
Novellists and Tees, are with him ex- 
changed for characters approximating 
somewhat nearer to nature: in fact, 
the fashionable complaint against him, 
(for there is fashion even in criticism ;) 
appears to be, that he regards too fre- 
quently the darker shades of human 
nature, and that he depicts man, rather 
as he is, than as he ought to be. Now 
this charge has become so completely 
the “current cant,” thatmany persons, 
who have not so much as perused his 
productions, will have no hesitation in 
reiterating the opinions of the Baal before 
whom they bow; in other words, of 
the review, good, bad, or indifferent, to 
which they may happen to subscribe. 
It is not the intention of the author of 
these remarks to enter into an elaborate 
defence of Lord Byron's style of writ- 
ing; for, with persons of intelligence 
and candour, nothing could be more 
superfluous ; but a few observations gn 
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those prejudices which appear to prevail 
againsthim asa poet, may not be deemed 
irrelevant. 

That Lord Byron has chosen to 
delineate that description of character 
which was best calculated to display the 
extent of his genius, and his intimate 
knowledge of the passions of the human 
mind, is no more to be wondered at, 
than, that Salvator Rosa, throughout 
all his pictures, should have adhered to 
that style of the “horribly sublime,” for 
the representation of which he was so 
exclusively and eminently qualified. Let 
it be asked, would the connoisseurs of the 
present day, (admitting the possibility of 
that exalted genius being still in exist- 
ence,) recommend him to turn his atten- 
tionfrom the oBjects so well adapted to his 

il, in order to pourtray the infantine 
simplicity of a Wilkie, or a Gainsbo- 
rough ¢ Certainly not: why then should 
we. seek to prescribe bounds for the 
imaginative oes of a Bard, who, 
aiming at originality has courage to 
deviate from the wed track, an who 
defying the dull and frigid canons of 
criticism, has genius to conceive, and 


powers to execute plans upon a far more 
elevated scale, than p ent is able to 
afford him. 


“Lord Byron,” says the reviewer of 
the third canto of Childe Harold for the 
« Quarterly,” “usually paints his sub- 
jects on the shaded aspect that their tints 
may harmonize with the sombre colours 
of his landscape.” Now this opinion I 
lookuponas peculiarly unfortunate ; shade 
does not harmonize to shade. It would 
be equally correct to affirm that a band 
of instrumental music would produce a 
better effect by playing the same notes, 
than by that judiciously different dis- 
tribution of sounds, the artful fusion of 
which is known to constitute the very 
soul-of harmony. Rather may he be 
said to have thrown a sombre cast into 
one part of his picture, to contrast, and 
consequently to harmonize with the 
lighter and more agreeable tints which 
pervade it elsewhere; probably upon 
the principle, that 

« The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 

‘And blended, form with artful strife, 

The strength and harmony of life.”"* 

It has also been observed, and not 
without some justice, that Lord Byron 
has infased such noble traits, and such 
a loftiness of demeanour into the dark 
souls of his ‘heroes, as te procure for 
SS 


* Gray. 
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them infinitely more fo ye than 
they ought with propriety to create. 
But this is an error in which he is by no 
means singular, from the age of Homer 
to‘the present; from Achilles to Mar- 
mion ; our favourable feelings have been 
excited for persons whose deportment 
has been by no means exemplary ; and 
who have exhibited as little morality as 
the Giaour, the Corsair, or Childe 
Harold.--Who can fail to sympathize with 
the dreadfully revengeful Z0n-«; noble, 
even in the deadliness of his crimes? 
~—Who will deny having felt a s “ 
and almost unaccountable interest in 
fate, even of the “‘ ruined Arch + 
as characterized by our immortal Milton. 
Still there are few critics, even modern 
critics,) who would have the audacity to 
assert, that either Muidton or Young, 
ponte introduced any thing at- 
tractive or fascinating into the characters 
of their heroes: but certain it is, that 
men of exalted genius cannot always 
confine themselves to the limits which 
prudence may dictate; nor is it fair to 
imagine, because circumstances may lead 
the poet to invest his hero with some one 
feeling which he himself possesses, that 
he should be made answerable for the 
vices which are requisite in order to 
bring about the catastrophe of his a: 
No writer has ever been so frequen’ 
identified with his hero, as Lord Byron ; 
and for this reason: he is not content 
with representing him, merely as an 

ent in bringing about a revolution in 
his drama, but occasionally makes him a 
vehicle for his own thoughts, an‘ senti- 
ments ; and that too in such a manner, 
that it requires no little j t to 
te his Lordship fromthe “ beings 
of his mind.” —He cannot avoid enduing 
them with those deep feelings and lofty 
game which are so peculiar to him- 
self; and he may be compared to aman 
who masquerades, for a frolic, in the 
character of an assassin, without a suf- 
ficient attention to “dramatic keeping” to 
sustainit, and who frequently betrays 
himself by expressions inconsistent 
with the disguise he has assumed. 


ON ARCHITECTURE.—No II. 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rearthe column, or the arch to bend, 
To. swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 
In all let nature never be forgot.” —PoPE. 

MR. EDITOR, te 

In a former paper* ‘1 haye endea- 


*® New Monthly Magazine, vol. rx, p. 99. 


_a slight sketch of the 
itecture, for the purpose of 
: the connection that ought to 
subsist een the primitive hut and 
the pegular architectural building, of 
which it is the prototype; and as this 
tion may be considered the very 
basis of each kind of architecture, it cer- 
ped conn to be one of the first objects 
the *s attention. A mixture of 
styles must always lessen the beauty of 
a composition; and though harmony of 
ion, beauty of form, and tasteful 

tion may render the incongruity 

less obvi et it will always be, appa- 


=e. alk catered. 

“ igin of architectural forms may 
be to three causes: one species 
of forms being derived from copying na- 
tural another suggested by the 
nature of the materials, and a third by 


the 
two determined the form of the primi- 
tive hut, and the first graced it with or- 
haments; and to these causes either sing- 
ly or jointly, every kind of architectu- 


m may be traced. 
t when the form and manner of 
_ huts made some progress, 


these huts themselves 
h the builders with new 
as men are much more inclined to 
n works of art than from na- 
Accordingly Sir James 
bives the form and the ribs ofa 
‘iling to have been suggested by 
ghs or ribs of a hut, and 

ue of trees; which your 
len iM . Baumeister, will rea- 


i e to be papeaplctel different 
the origin o pasting from 


ily perc 


iat noti i by Dr. Anderson; to whom 
on this occasion the palm of originality is 
e same idea had occurred to 


Warburton ieamephies 90-50 ec. 
the preference to Sir James 's 

yecause it ars more probable 
nfs of the huts, or temporary 
ms, erected for the use of the 

during the progress of the build- 

: the idea, than that it 
Orr om an avenue of trees; 
as it wasnot yery likely that planted 
: were common at that 


- the natural growth of a 
rule iently regular to 
h Deaton. of the builder.— 
pose that the aisles of the go- 

is prototype in the 

ds: but in reality the 


ve isamere 
has little 
o. 56, 
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affinity to the sublime grandeur of the 
aisles of a Cathedral. 

It is the air of mystery that hangs 
around every thing relating to -the 
Druids, aided by the awe and veneration 
which antiquity almost universally in- 
spires, that leads us to compare their 

roves and temples with the most_sub- 


lime specimens of more modern art. But 


though the priests who erected the go- 
thic cathedrals might be actuated by mo- * 
tives similar to those which produced the 
sacred groves and rude temples of the 
Druids; yet there appears to be too dis- 
tant a resemblance between them, to 
justify us in supposing the groye to have 
given the idea of a cathedral. On the 
other hand, a pecten engaged in design- 
ing a roof would naturally assist his ima- 
gination by referring to the one over his 
own head; and by giving order and 
symmetry to the fa ribs, produce 
that strong and beautiful species of vault- 
ing which characterizes the gothic style 
of architecture. 

it is natural to reflect on the means 
that have been used to effect the same 
purpose by those that have gone before 
us, and hence it is that there is so little 
novelty in the productions of modern 
art, particularly where the artist has 
deeply studied ancient models. Filled 
with the ideas of their predecessors, mo- 
dern artists content themselyes in gene- 
ral with making trifling variations in 
those forms they have collected from 
existing works. 

The Greek architects haying no_mo- 
dels before them, followed the dictates 
of rea] genius, consulted nature and the 
object they had proposed to accomplish, 
and arrived at the first degree of exce)- 
lence. In decoration they selected from 
nature, whence the elements of all their 
ornaments were obtained. ‘The same 
principles have been the guide of the 
gothic masters, like Shakespeare in ano- 
ther branch of the fine arts, their works 
are inimitable; and, like Shakespeare, 
they have transgressed every rule of me- 
chanical criticism. 

Among the Romans the arch was in 
use at an early period. The celebrated 
cloace, which were built more than 
2000 years ago, are arched; the cloace 
maxima having a triple ring of arch 
stones.® But the arch is quite incompa- 
tible with the Greek style. of. building, 
and if it were not wholly unknown to 


* Enstace's Classwal Tour in faly. vol. 
iii. p. 170, 
Vor. X. Q 
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them, at least it was not introduced into 
their regular architecture, till it was de- 
based by the introduction of foreign 
principles. 

A greater distinction could not exist 
than that between the straight lintel of 
the Greeks and the arch of the Romans; 
yet the Romans were so void of 
taste as to join them ; that is, on their 
own archiform buildings to place the 
Greek orders as ornaments—thus com- 
bining two principles of building so dis- 
tinct and dissimilar, that the inartificial 
junction is evident in almost all cases. 

It is truly alk that a compound 
and corrupted style, like that of the Ro- 
mans, should have had so many imitators, - 
and particularly among British artists, 
where so many examples of a superior 
style exist. Just criticism, however, is 
awed to silence by an appeal to what is 
called classical authority ; and because 
Cicero, Virgil, &c. &c. were Romans, 
every thing that was done by that people 
must be a model of perfection. 

It is, however, oftener from a want of 
taste in the employer, than from any 
want of real taste or talent ina nation 
which gives a meretricious character to 
its architecture, — as extravagant and 
fanciful decoration, crowded till the eye 
finds no resting place, is the delight of 
ordinary people, who have no pleasure 
in chaste simplicity, because they do not 
look for the beautiful but for the fine. 

A poet or a painter may produce a 
specimen of his art in a garret, but an 
architect, even when he gets the direc- 
tion of an edifice, is often obliged to com- 
ply with the capricious whims of his em- 
ployers, and therefore his works being 
scarcely his own, are not fair subjects 
of criticism. ’ 

For this reason | have confined myself 
to general remarks, and must leave the 
application to the reader. . 

——T. 


SOME AOCOUNT OF PRINCE EDWARD'S 
ISLAND, AND ITS ADVANTAGES AS A 
SETTLEMENT FOR EMIGRANTS. 


THIS interesting island, situated at 
the entrance of the gulph of Saint Law- 
rence, is about 90 miles in length and 
30 in breadth; it is entirely covered with 
wood, and is bounded on the east by the 
island of Cape Breton, which forms a 
barrier to protect it from the fury of the 
Atlantic, on the west by the province of 
New Brunswick, on the north by the 
shores of Newfoundland and Nova Sco- 
tia, which sweep it also to the south in a 
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(Seat. 2, 
semicircle ; it is what sailors term “ land 
locked,” and may be ‘0 i eith 
by the river St. Lawrence or throu 

ut of Canso, a small strait, which sepa- 
rates the isle of Cape Breton from Nov: 
Scotia. Breton, a considerable town 01 
the main land, is only twenty-eight mile 
from Prince Edward's, to which plac: 
the packet goes weekly in summer and 
winter. ‘The soil of the island is of 
a light chalky nature, every where 
mingled with marle, and is by no mean 
gravelly, or sandy, as it general 
throughout America. ‘The air is keen it 
winter, but in summer cooled by re- 
freshing showers, and the sea breeze ; so 
that it differs little from the climate of 
England. There are no mountains 
the island, which is one continued 
save what may be termed gradual 
on the banks of the rivers. Innume’ 
springs are found in every place ; an 
only trout streams, but majestic n 
ble rivers, capable of pear vess 
the heaviest burthen, are fo’ pi } 
the country from every bay. = 
Ph cpl: the settle Weer a be will 

a stream at no great distance, 

will convey his timber to the seat ¢ 
Government, or one of the most fre- 


= 
+. 


a 


quented ports ; an incalulable benefit in — 


a new settlement, where cattle are scarce 
and roads through the woods impassa- 
ble during one half of the-year. — 

On a erst # the island it looks: 
like an immense forest from the 
sea. Not much of the land has bee: 
cleared, compared with the numerot 
settlers upon it, who in general purchase 
two hundred acres, and clear no more 
than twenty, which suffices to keep 
in affluence beyond their hopes or: 
tations. The soil is so rich, that it 
duces seven-fold. A track of coun 
covered with lofty timber for more | 
three square miles, will be this year ¢ 
down, and the next without Jere 
produce the finest crops of wheat, ] 
and potatoes. Industry is not 
amusement is the sole duty of the 
and in following his pleasures he’ 
his profits. The produce of his farm is’ 
shipped off to Halifax or St. John’s, 
Newfoundland ; (the latter place being 
entirely supplied with grain, vegetables, 
and live stock from Prince Edi 
and the returns are always made it 
specie, rum, sugar, tea and tobacco. Tf 
the winters are cold, the pers ar 
warm; wild strawberries and 
grow down to the very , 
rivers, superior in size and flavour y 
cultivated in England. The woods are 


~~ — ~~ ee 
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thick with black currants, and cherries 
good, but little regarded by the 

; who all enter into the timber 
trade, with a zeal that often 


roves 
fatal to their farming concerns. Mutton 
is very cheap, and pigs are to be had for 


a mere trifle. The poorest families will 
sit down to a roast pig, wild ducks and 
salmon every day in the week; the 
caught by the Indians, and 
of rum, or a charge of 
gunpowder, or given away for a word in 
praise of their squaws and children. 

As 1 mean not to confine myself to 
regularity of description, but set down 
what comes first in cg Core ay I shall 
here remark, that land may be pur- 
chased from Lord Selkirk or General 
Fanning’s executors, in the best part of 

island, at a dollar per acre, with the 
ing, or cleared land at 
eighteen shillings per acre for “life ever- 
] 3” such is the term used in a 
hold purchase on the island. 

There are upwards of six thousand 
Indian families settled in wig-wams or 
camps in theinterior. They are service- 
able as hunters of bears, fishermen, and 
guides; but as servants they are of no 
use whatever: consequently the pay of 
European labourer is high, from forty 

pounds per annum, being common 
‘ Rum is so cheap (not a por 
shillings per on) that they 
Enidle thetaclves useless in 
three years. A person emi- 
with about fifty pounds in 
m could establish himself 
of two hundred acres, that 
would return him, after the 
ear, two hundred pounds per 
m. Surely this is a prospect more 
inviting any the United States can 
offer to the man who either from a love 
of change, discontent, or ardour of spe- 
culation quits his native land—A land 


1 pr unequalled, with all its 
dieataatages of pty anny, merciless 
a and overwhelming taxation, 
which is, and I hope ever will be the 
other nation under the 


envy of 
jon Heaven; but if my country- 


tf 


z 


TE 


emigrate—let them go to a 
where protected by British 
y will gain American advan- 
ages—advantages not to be procured 
n the United States—that fountain of 
infidelity, that grave of moral feeling,and 
xd of every vice that nee ie 
roy human nature. I not 
; my observations are founded 
unprejudiced truths—truths which 
sot be controverted. I am well ac- 
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quainted with the United States, and all 

the delusions it offers to emigrants.— 
Liberty, gate rac to the ignorant, 

assuredly bears a most flattering sound, 

and in the United States ‘tis merely 

sound. Asa proof of this, every person 

exclaims in favour of the goddess, and 
is ready (if able) to knock any English- 

man down who dares assert that she 

reigns upon a purer throne on his side 

of the Atlantic. The great moral dis- 

tinction betwixt rational and licentious 

liberty is unknown to the turbulent Ame- 

rican, and the latter is decidedly the li- 

berty so much boasted of in that country, 
without one gentle approximation to. 
the sober virtues of the former; hence 

arrogance, ostentation, and rudeness are 
to be seen.on the “head and front of 
almost every citizen” you encounter. 

It is from individuals, and not Govern- 
ment, that an encouragement is held out 
to an emigrant settler, on Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, (so named when the 
Duke of Kent was governor of Halifax ; 
it being formerly called St. John’s.) The 
land is divided in lots amongst a number 
of powerful noblemen, whose fathers or 
themselves served against America in 
the war ofindependence. None of them 
reside upon the island; but Lord Selkerk 
has of late years been a frequent visi- 
tor. The agents are men of accommodat- 
ing bp Spoeny easily dealt with ; and as 
they all keep stores, the purchaser of 
land can obtain on credit every article 
requisite to cultivate his farm, provided 
his character and industry appear com- 
mendable ? ; : 

Here at once is an inducement to an 
emigrant ; he has no occasion to 
more into the country than will pur- 
chase his farm; every thing else will be 
furnished him, and the time of payment ~ 
made agreeable to his circumstances. 
Will any man tell me he can meet with 
this in the United States, where his per- 
son would be seized and imprisoned for 
two or three shillings by the most mer- 
ciful landlord. 

In Prince Edward's Island also seed 
will generally be given for nothing the 
first year, and the second, for a small re- 
turn on the crop of the third or fourth ; 
payment will not even then be required, 
unless the crops have been uncommonly 
prolific. With such angen who would 
madly throw himself into the centre of a 
forest without a friend to assist him, four 
or five hundred miles distant from the sea? 
The soilof Prince Edward's is so rich that 
it requires very little manual labour ; a 
marle-pit can be dug on every farm, 
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and the sea casts. up the finest. manure : 
the marsh lands bring hay of excellent 
quality ; no hay seed is ever sown; the sea 
washes it during the winter, and in sum- 
mer the grass springs spontaneously. A 
fog is never seen over the island, and 
tempests, so common in the United 
States, are but casual visitors. The yel- 
low fever never appears; and a breeze 
wafts health and perfume. Were IL 
obliged to ae my native soil, there is 
no part of America where L4vould reside 
in preference, either as an independent 
man or a farmer. All the comforts of 
life can be had by moderate exertion, or 
moderate expense, and all life’s elegancies 
are attainable also. Society stands upon 
an amiable level; the farmer, the gen- 
tleman, the merchant mingle in harmony 
—titles are no recommendation, and 
distinctions of rank have there no 
place. ; 

There are fio taxes levied; indeed 
such a thing is impossible where there is 
no representation. The House of 
Assembly is returned in the same man- 
ner as our Members of Parliament for 
the different lots or counties ; they have 
little to do except regulate the répairs of 
roads and port-duties. Justice is admi- 
nistered impartially by Judge 'Tremlett, 
a man whose talents would do honour to 
a more exalted station than the one he 
at present renders respectable by his 
; pony fae and private virtues; appeals 
' can be (but never yet have been made) 
from his decisions to England, but not 
to Canada, of which Government the 
island is perfectly independent. 

More than forty sail of ships are 
employed in the timber trade to Europe; 
some of them six hundred tons burthen, 
and all built upon the island. The 
lumber trade to the West Indies is great. 
Newfoundland is entirely supplied from 
this island with live eattle, fowls, corn, 
potatoes, and even garden-stuff. There 
are upwards of five hundred sail of 
schooners belonging, to the place, from 
180 to 20-tons. These vessels are 
noted for their ugliness, but they are also 
famed for their durability ; every farmer 
has one of his own, built by himself; the 
plan and the execution being done by. 
the eye withont the help of any architect. 
No wonder then they are ugly, but whoin 
such a place prefers not use to beauty ? 
Canvass, rope and iron work come high, 
but timber being got at the door is a set 
off to that expense, and two cargoes of 
potatoes sent to Newfoundland leaves 
the farmer a clear vessel. This mode 
of ship-building much astonished me at 
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(Sept. 1, 
first. Man, unassisted with mechanical 
ideas, can do much alone ; followi 
impulse prompted by. his wants, he 
that which will answer his 
though he cannot do it elegantly. The fie~ 
tions of Robinson Crusoe i 


Quar! are not so difficult to berealized as. : 


we at first imagine. ip tee, 5 
ners, not common in Rarogansee: i 
here for the West Indies, a 
sale; and above a thousand small er 
are emploged in the fisheries around the 
island. T ame s 

eat; abl couse and a small battery 
pe the entrance of the bay, upen 
which Charlotte Town, the seat of 
Government, stands, and there isa militia. 
excellently trained; the soldiers are now 
withdrawn, and in time of warthey never 


exceeded 100 mens The gov - | 
brother to Bin Bynes Smith, is 
in the army, much beloved on 


island. Charlotte Town is well lai 

the streets crossing each other at 
angles. The houses all of wood are 
painted, so as to resemble stone, and have 
a handsome appearance from the = 
the church is an elegant fabric; 
Catholic chapel, the theatre, and the 
market - house, have their respective 
claims to notice, and the shops or stores 
have a gay look, being all logge and well 
supplied with every thing for fancy or 
use. The theatre has a company of 
amateurs, at the head of.whom is Major. 
Holland, a veteran of the sock and 
buskin; the scenery, dresses and decora- 
tions have been had from Europe at 
considerable expense. A 5 on 


first landing can be at no loss for ac- . 


commodation. There are many taverns, 


where at least most excellent eating can 


be had; but the aperiments here 
much of the liberty and equality ae 
bey ptoaha sy: PU OAL ny 
person entering from the sea. i 
an extensive pak Sonny ly 
forests, is agreeably surprised as he clears, 
the block-house point, to see an elegant 
little town sprinkled overagreen 
before which nunierous ships 
their pee see aete vou at ence. 
idea of comfort and prosperity. 
from all -parts of the island ¢ 
the market once a week, which I 
much like an English counts 
Three rivers meet at Charlotte Town 
down which the farmers’ boats brimg 
corn, cattle, potatoes, hops, vegetables, 
&e, and the Indian canoes, fish of ew 
kind, wild. geese, ducks and re ; 


an 


The market is well. ste 
sale rapid; by two. in, th 


e means of defence are not 


ee 


- 
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- are on wing again for the country; 
the firmer iptttins with him rum, 0 


large villages, The dress of the coun- 
ty per consists of a jacket and trow- 
ay To thick, coarse, grey ae 
in ever house. European cloth 
: ened of every kind, is the 
dearest article on the island. In the 
latter end of the summer, or as it 
ig called here “the fall,” the far- 
mer launches his largest boat, decked 
over; stores her well with rum, tobacco, 
for ballast as well as food, 
and sails for the fishery. Cod, mackarel 
and herrings are had in abundance ; the 
pcee: sae larger than any mackarel in 
a market. Thus provided with salt 
and loose staves, casks are soon set u 
and filled. Many of these vessels cure fis 
also for sale at Charlotte Town in winter. 
This does not occupy more than the 
three Jast weeks of summer, and on the 
farmer's return, about the 20th of De- 
cember, he finds the frost set in, which 
puts a to all out-door labour till 
next May. The snow, which is never very 
deep, freezes as it falls, and it never falls 
after January; The farmer has a well 
of water in his kitchen: his cellar is 
filled with j over-head is spread 
his corn to dry, in the store end of his 
house are his barrels of fish, rum, tobacco, 
cabbages, and all sorts of vegetables, the 
cold preserving them from putrefaction. 
A Seether bi , hangs till it is con- 
sumed, without a grain of salt -heing 
thrown over it. The sides of his wooden 
habitation are well caulked, and it is 
warmer than a stone edifice. His wood, 
ready cut, is piled in front of the house, 
—his fire in a constant blaze reaches 
half up the chimney--his wife spins and 
-his children play round—as even- 
loses neighbours drop in —the to- 
maceo pouch is handed down from the 
pipes are set glowing—and 
- a hearty glass of rum punch the 
p farmer thanks God ‘who gave 
esolution to become anemigrant on 


of holiday ; the sledges are now 
it in motion, and wrapt in bear-skins, 
ting commences. with a horse and 
e. A inancan travel at ease over 
the snow forty miles a yee Society is 
it distant, except in the villages. 
Ie eilsing upon nine b 
upon a fine bay, 
‘ing a large So of trade, it 
pé next in rank to the capital, 
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ard’s Island. Winter is the . 


town on the 
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and has a church and school-house ; the 
land near it is the best on the island, 
and the streams are admirably caleu- 


lated for Haring sm mills. I know far- 
mers here who have five hundred clear 
acres in tillage, are very wealthy. 


Mr. © colonelof the militia, and 
a magistrate, has built himself a mansion 
here, which for size and elegance is 
superior to any on the island; and 
I might add also for beauty of situation. 
The same gentleman has just completed 
a bridge over tue river, facing his 
stores, 500 feet long and 25 broad; 
however the Indians have one er in 
dimensions, and more elegantly built. 

Perhaps a more eligible spot than 
Bedegne does not offer to a new settler. 
The town is rising fast, and Colonel 
Campbell ' sells land even .one third 
cheaper than some of the proprietors. 
Hereafter, in my. hints to settlers, I will 
call attention particularly to this place, 
where I spent some happy days on my 
tour, and acquired, considerable informa- 
tion from the surrounding farmers, who 
are all well informed men, and happy— 
no rent ~ no taxes to pay-—-not a painful 
thought to interrupt the -pillow of his 
repose. The farmer who has brought 
out all his family, and centered» all his 
future views in the island must be pros- 
perous, and ought to be happy ; ~every 
gale wafts him health—every stream 
yields him trout, s.Imon and eels—every 
busty affords him fruits of various kinds; 
and while the nut, cherry, currant, goose- 
berry, strawberry, apples, plums, and 
pears invite his plucking, his cows give 
him milk without any care to feed them. 
If he wants sugar, the maple tree his ~ 
only to be bled to procure it in abun- 
dance ; and if he desires game, the hare, 
the pheasant and the partridge, are do- 
mesticated at his very threshold. The in- 
dependent farmer, attached te a rural 
life, approaching our ideas of the pastoral 
ages, will find all his wishes here. Tho 
farmer, who emigrates in search of 
peace and competence, with a full de- 
termination to realize the latter and en- 
joy the former, will find them in no part 
of America so easily attained as in Prince 
Edward's Island. 


——s 
ON MELANCHOLY. 
«The joy of grief.” Ossian. 
That the mind of man should derive 
gratification from the excitement of those 


sensations which are in themselves pain- 
ful, isa paradox too mysterious to be 
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solved; but, that the seeds of delight 
are not unfrequently implanted by the 
hand of sorrow, is an observation more 

enerally allowed than accounted for. 

‘ontenelle says, “ that though pleasure 
and pain are sentiments so entirely dif- 
ferent in themselves, yet they do not 
differ materially in their cause; as it ap- 
pears that the movement of pleasure 
pushed too fer becomes pain, and the 
movement of pain a little moderated be- 
comes pleasure.” Difficulties certainly 
increase passions of every kind, and by 
rousing our attention, and exciting our 
active powers, produce an emotion which 
nourishes the prevailing affection. No- 
thing endears a friend so much as sorrow 
for his death: the pleasure of his society 
has not so-powerful an influence ; and 
whilst we look back with keen regret on 
scenes of happiness, dissipated by unfor- 
seen misfortune, and not by our own 
unworthiness, our woes are qualified 
by that mysterious and indescribable 
feeling which Ossian has so expressively 
denominated the “ joy of grief.” 

« Ask the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms, so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears. 
Oh! he will tell you that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred hours, when stealing from the 
noise 


Of care and enyy, sweet remembrance 


soothes, 
With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture !” 
: ide. 
“Melancholy,” observes Steele, ‘is 


the true and proper delight of men of | 


knowledge and virtue. The pleasures 
of ordinary beings are in their passions, 
but the seat of this delight is in the un- 
derstanding.’ There is much truth in 
this remark. ‘The indulgence of melan- 
choly tends frequently to strengthen and 
ameliorate the heart. It extinguishes 
the passions of envy and ill-will, corrects 
the pride of prosperity, and beats down 
that fierceness and insolence which is apt 
to get into the minds of the daring and 
fortunate. Few individuals are so gross 
and uncultivated, as to be incapable, at 
certain moments, and amid certain com- 
binations of ideas, of feeling that sublime 
influence on the spirits—that soft and 
tender abstraction from the cares and 
vexations of the world, which steals upon 
the soul, 4 

‘« And fits it to hold converse with the Gods.” 


Such a frame of mind raises and en- 


Pleasures of Melancholy. 


courages that sweet and lofty ent! 
which warms the imagination 
sight of the glorious and stup 
works of our Creator; it leads us 
To siton rocks, to muse o'er flood an 
To slowly trace the forest's shady 
Where things that own not man’s do 
dwell, ; : 4 
And mortal feet have ne'er, or rarely heen, ~ 
‘To climb the trackless mountain all un: 
With the wild flock that never needs 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming fall 
eFererKwKKeKYwKrtYr get 


There are two kinds of. melanchol og 
which may be thus pear ye :—First, _ 
that of the swain—of mind which 


contemplates nature but in theg 
the cottage; secondly, that of the sch 
lar and the philosopher; of the intellect 
which has ra through the mazes. 
science, and which has formed its deci- 
sions upon vanity and happiness, from 
frequent intercourse with man, and upon — 
extensive knowledge and experience. - 
The melancholy of the swain is finely de- . 
picted in the following beautiful so 
from Beaumont and Fletcher's c 
Valour, or the Passionate Madman .”"— 
Hence all you vain delights, 
As shortasarethenights 


re. 


But only Melancholy, 
O sweetest Melancholy! 
Wieloonee crossed arms ee y 
A sigh that piercing morti : 
A look that's fastened to the groun 
A tongue chained up without a soum 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 74 
Places which pale passion loves, Ken “4 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls. 
Are rates wy saye batsand . 
A midnight ing groan, 
These are the thou Fs we feed upo! 
Then stretch our bones ina st 
valley ; rive lovely 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Me- 
lancholy ! aa © 
Of this song the construction is par~— 
ticularly to be admired. It is divided 
into three parts. The first part 
moral melancholy: the second the 
or figure : and the third the cireumstat 
which create the feeling. 
Contemplative melancholy — 
the scholar and the philosopher, h 


* © With a sad leaden downward cast 
With leaden eye that loves the gro 


| sin] 


| 


ioely personified: by Milton in the fol- 


Come pensiv oy ae pure, 
Sober, ste and demure, ~ 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
ing with f ic hem 

stole of c wn, 

ver thy decent disuidore drawn ; 
Come, keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, , 
‘commercing with the skies, 
t soul sitting in pee 
ion s 


n a sad leaden downward cast, 
fix them on the earth at last. 


Il Penseroso. 
There appears 


to be something em- 


mre these lines— 


ag too bright 
of human sight, 
aay our weaker view 
with black, staid wisdom’s hue. 
Il Penseroso. 


ae ceeeholy is again 


Sota) 


wee 


Seme lines, prefixed to Burton's “Ana- 


tomie of Melancholy,” seem also to have 
‘Morte Mito ney hints for his ll 


> ane most affects 
secresy of desert cells, 
cheerful haunts of men and 


When I go musing all alone, 

of divers things foreknown; 
castles in the air, : 

of sorrow, void of care, 

with phantasms sweet, 

time runs very fleet ; 


ist) eat the praises a, 
r more modern authors ; 
position forms an_ elegant 
a the lovers of: poetry, 
this article by the ad- 
from our later 
to illustrate my ob- 


of these quotations 
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‘There 1s a mood, 

I sing not to the vacant or the young, 
There is a kindly mood of Melancholy, 
That wings the soul and points it to'the skies. 
Dyer's Fleece. 


Few know that elegance of soul refined, 
Whose soft sensation feels a quicker joy 
From aronrhaly 's scenes, than the dull 
le 
Ot tueslens splendor and magnificence 
Can e’er afford. 
Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. 


J. Warton also invokes melancholy in 
his ode to Fancy— 


Goddess of the tearful eye, 
Who lov’st with folded arms to sigh. 


Is there who ne’er those mystic transports 
felt 
Of solitude and Melancholy born, 
He needs not woo the muse, he is her scorn. 
Beattie’s Minstrel. 
And again in the same poem— 
To the pure soul by fancy’s fire refined, 
Ah! what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charm compared of heaven- 
ly Melancholy ! 
Ibid. 


With eyes up-raised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes, by distance, made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul.—Collins’ Ode to the Passions. 


Oh lead me, queen sublime, to solemn glooms, 
To ruined seats, to twilight cells and bowers, 
Where thoughtful Melancholy loves to muse 
Her favourite midnight haunts. 

Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. 
Goddess of downcast eye, upon whose brow 
Misfortune's hand seems dimly to have drawn 
Her tints of pining hues, to thee belong 
The visionary tribes of busy. thought, 

That crowd, in nameless shapes, the mental 
eye: 

Oh teach me, gentle maid, with hermit step 

Thy haunts to find, and ever at thy shrine 

‘To bend unseen, an humble votary. 
Headly’s Invocation to Melancholy. 


Cease to blame my Melancholy, 
Tho’ with sighs and folded arms 
I muse in silence on her charms ; 


' Censure not, I know ’tis folly, 


Yet these mournful thoughts possessing, 
Such barf I find in grief, 
That, could heaven afford relief, 
My fond heart would scorn the blessing. 
Sir J. Moore. 


are from memory, my readers will probably 
excuse any trifling inaccuracy. 


I deem no bliss on earth as 


_ fromthe dormitory where they 
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From which there is no doubt but Ro- 


. gers borrowed the following well-known 


ines :— 

Go, you may call it madness—folly, 
You shall not chase my gloom away, 

There’s such a charm in Melancholy 
I would not, if I could, be gay! 

Oh if you knew the pensive pleasure 

‘ That fills my bosom when I sigh, 

You would not rob me of a treasure, 
Monarchs are too poor to buy. 


The following sonnet is by the author 
of the foregoing observations, who has 
“neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation; nor the musician's, which 
is fantastical ; nor the courtier’s, which is 
proud; nor the soldier's, which is ambi- 
tious; nor the lawyer's; which is politic ; 
nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the lo- 
ver's, which is all these ; but a melancholy 
of his own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects ; and indeed 
the sundry contemplation of his travels, 
on which his often rumination wraps him 
in a most humorous sadness.”* 


TO MELANCHOLY. 
Sweet nymph of tears! Goddess of downcast 


eye 
; Thee have Tloved from childhood’s ear- 
liest hour, 
With thee have loitered in the muses’ 
bower, 
Cheating slow time with pensive minstrelsy ! 
Far-from the phrenzied crowd “tis thine to 


stray, 
Where wildly warbling from her secret 
cell 


, 

The bird of eve—the love-lorn Philomel— 
Pours on theear of night her sorrowing lay. 
Sweet ! not irksome isthy mild control, 

For thou canst all those pleasing thoughts 


Ww 
Which genius gathers from the springs 
of woe, 
And yield a chastened pleasure to the soul ; 
Taught through thy veil, the world at large 
to scan, 


permanent to 
man! w. 


=—————— 


\ ANECDOTES OF INFIDEL MORALITY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

WHILE the zeal of believers in re- 
vealed religion is on the alert to spread 
its truths from one hemisphere to the 
other, the craft of infidelity is no less 
active in endeavouring to undermine 
the influence of Christianity at home. 
Hence obsolete tracts are dragged forth 
been 


* As You Like It. 
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suffered to lie for years ; and bi 


newly vamped with other names, a 
obtrinded upon the world as unanswer- 


able performances. The old cant of 
philosophical morality is assumed for this 


attempt to rob men of their creed, 
the texan of Epicurus, and the doe 


trines of Mohammed, are put upon an 


canal foots witha tot Jaa —— 
ut though I trust there is ne 
ger to be apprehended from such mise- 
rable efforts to disseminate deism, % 
think it right that the public should be 
guarded against the poison now 
under the specious appellation of 
sophy. “ By their fruits ye shall 
them,” was the monition of Him oad 
was wiser than men, when speaking 
the arts of rege If, send 
writers on the si infidelity are. 
ter guides than Christian teachers, the 
excellence of their principles must be ap- 
parent in their conduct. Let us then 
examine the characters of these lumi- 
naries, and observe what chance of moral 
improvement there is in exchan the 
Old Testament for the Shaster, the pro- 
verbs of Solomon for the of 
Confucius, or the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel for the injunctions of the Koran. 
Vith this view I send you some anec- 
dotes of leading infidel writers, pur- 

sing to follow them with others ata 
uture time, if you should deem the pre- 
sent collection deserving a place in your 
Magazine. W.J. 

POSTACY. 
‘tex- 


A 
Of the loose and 
ture of sceptical minds, a irka 
proof wpbenst in the fact, that + 
principal writers, whose works 
Genosanates pe arsenal * lity. 
turned from Protestantism. to ; 
and then, after becoming pris yl 
testants again, sunk into a state of 

lute deism.. These were Bayar, of 
whom it is difficult to say, whether The 
was a Manichean Fatalist, « ‘a mere 
Latitidinarian; Trnpan, Who t6 

his fellowship under James the n 
professed his belief in transubstanifiation, 
and at the revolution took the oaths of 
allegiance and the sacrament; 
GisBon, whose character was 
by a double apostacy ; first in j 
and afterwards in polities; when 1 
being a flaming patriot, a bold 
nist of Lord North, he accepted — 
at the Treasury, and becaine oue of ¢ 
members of the Board of 1 ‘ 
keen writer of that day thus adé 

him on this defection from 
“Lord North hired you as a 


. 
: 
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servant; but as it is not in his province 
to set you your task, neither had he the 
ing of your appointments. ‘The one 
must be settled as the other was decreed, 
in another place besides Downing-street ; 
and believe me, for perhaps you do not 
know it, his lordship acts precisely the 
of the master of a register-office. 
business is to prefer, not to deter- 
mine or finally chuse, much less to fix 
the quantum of wages. Your duty and 
interest make it necessary you should 
look another way. Come forth as a 
volunteer; plunge deeper, if possible, 
into politi ree ov ingratitude, 
and your fortune will be built, as on a 
rock.” 
The Philosopher of Malmesb 
er almesbury, as 
he affected to be called, had a ine 
venient morali 


ity of his own, and one 
that, from its 


in his familiar conversation, he thus 
illustrated: “ Were I to be cast into a 


to this maxim he flattered 
Cromwell, though a royalistin his heart ; 
and after the Restoration, he contributed 
to the .corruption of the court by his 
t Hobbes, with all his 
subtlety, could not allay the fears 
the prospect of futurity conjured 
in hissolitary moments. He dreaded 
be left alone, and a fit of the tooth- 
threw him into an agony of appre- 
At the of ninety he or- 
coat that should last him 
years, when he intended to have 
of the same kind. Even then 
of life was so strong, that 
ly of his acquaintance endea- 
to turn his thoughts towards a 
state, he rudely interrupted her 
vehement protestations against all 
about death, or as he used to 

‘it, “ taking a leap in the dark.” 


. SPINOSA. 

_ ‘Phis man was an Epicurean in the 
fullest erg of Ss neem for nd 

one of his printed letters, speaking o 
the effects of his doctrine, that the ma- 
terial universe is the Deity, he says, 
“1 am happy whilst I énjoy my opinion, 
my life easily, merrily, and 
without tears and sighs.” 
his passage, Dr. Nieuwentyt ob- 
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serves: “ Let wise men judge whether 
these words shew a philosopher seeking 
after truth, or an obstinate atheist that 
will not be convinced, lest it should spoil 
his mirth.” The same ingenious physi- 
cian says, “ It is very certain that ” 
Spinosa, to avoid being disquieted, whilst 
he lay upon his death-bed, would not 
admit of any discourse about a future 
state, and the certainty or uncertainty 
of his own opinions, which shows that 
he was no true philosopher, and that he 
could not endure the trial of his princi- 
ples at the moment when the application 
of them was of the utmost importance.” 
If moral philosophy, as it is called, does 
not enable men to look with confidence 
beyond this life, what reliance can be 
placed upon its rules and deductions in 
regard to present duty ? 
TOLAND. 

This confident writer was the natural 

son of an Irish priest of the Romish per- 
suasion, who gave him, however, a good 
education, which herepaid by ingratitude, 
and was discarded for his irregularities. 
He then turned: Presbyterian, and be- 
came a violent republican, an inveterate 
enemy to the church of England, as 
well as to the communion in which he 
had been originally bred. But his habits 
would not comport well with his new 
connexions, and he then made an open 
profession of deism, in which cause he 
actually embarked as a missionary, 
writing books against Christianity im 
England, and travelling over the con- 
tinent, as far as Poland, for the pur 
of disseminating the principles of infi- 
delity. At length he returned to Lon- 
don, where all on a sudden. he lost his 
credit with the party by whom he was 
supported, in consequence of a silver 
spoon being missing at an entertainment 
given by a wealthy merchant, who 
thought it honour to be of no reli- 
ion. Whether the spoon was ever 
‘ound, or whether there were any just 
grounds for suspecting Toland of the 
theft, the fact proves in what little esti- 
mation his moral principles were held 
by those who employed his talents 
against revelation. Yet this man is stil] 
cried up by some modern sceptics and 
republicans, who are continually poach- 
ing in his writings for arguments or quib- 
bles on the subject of Christianity, One 
position impudently maintained by To- 
land was, that our Lord did not actually 
die on the cross, and therefore the re- 
surrection could be no miracle. This 
absurdity has appeared in a contempo- 
rary Magazine with commendation, 

Vor. X, R 
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_ BOLINBROKE AND. MALLET. 

It is well known that David Mallet, 
after swindling the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough out of five hundred pounds to 
write a book which he never Tan, be- 
came toad-eater to the infidel of Batter- 
sea, the man who turned his political 
principles, or rather conduct, from side 
to side, just ‘as suited his interest, be- 
tra: and robbing all who put confi- 
dence in his professions. _Bolinbroke, 
after ing « course of private de- 

bauchery and public treachery, faithless 
alike to God and man, left a 
papers to his friend, if such characters 
can be said to have friends, with injunc- 
tions to publish them when the carcase 
of the author should be deposited in the 
vault of his ancestors. Mallet contrived 
by puffing to excite a wonderful expecta- 
tion in the literary-world, and some fear 
in ‘the minds of serious ers. It 
was said that the foundations of reveal- 
ed religion would be shaken by this tre- 
miendous explosion, and about the time 
when the publication was to take place, 
which, according to the custom of the 
trade at that period, was fixed at twelve 
o'clock on an appointed day, Mallet, 
in the circle of a select company, pulled 
_ ‘out his watch, and exclaimed, « Gentle- 
men, in ‘half an hour Christianity will 
sicken!" It wasin allusion to this in- 
famous boast that Johnson called Bolin- 
broke “asneaking coward, who, having 
charged a blunderbuss up to the muzzle 


a religion, left a scoundrel to draw 
trigger 1!” 


HUME. 

When this subtle metaphysician and 
self-deceiving sceptic, published his first 
work, sr the same Be pie a 
‘pamphlet for the purpose of exciting 
ager attention ~ his book. The 

tle of this tractate, is «An abstract of 
~a book lately published, entituled, a Trea- 
‘tise of Human Nature, &c. wherein the 
chief argament of that book is farther 
‘Wustrated and explained.” London, print- 
ed for C. Borbet (it should be Corbet) 
‘at Addison's head, over against St. Dun- 
étan’s church, in Fleet-street: price six- 


The pamphlet, consisting of two oc- 
tavo sheets, is, in fact, an abridgment of 
the work which it recommends; and in 
the proface are these modest remarks :— 
“The book seemed to me to have such 
an air of singularity and novelty as claim- 
ed the attention of the public; especially 
if it be found, as the author seems to 
fnsinuate, that were his philosophy re- 
ceived, we mustalter, from the founda- 
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tion, the greatest: part of the sciences. 
Such bold attempts are always 
tageous in the sopabilerot leary tana 
they shake off the yoke of authority, ac- 
custom men to think for themselves, 

new limits, which men of geni 

carry further, and by the very 

illustrate points wherein no one before 
suspected any difficulty. 133 

“The author must be contented to 
wait with nce for some time before 
the learned world can agree in their seh- 
timents of his performance. Tis Nis 
misfortune that he cannot make an; 
peal to the people, who in all matters 
common reason and eloquence are foutid 
so infallible a tribunal. He must Be 
judged by the rew whose verdict is more 
apt to be Near by partiality aiid pre- 

» especially as no one is “ue, 

udge in these subjects, who has not 

thought of them; and such are apt to 
form to themselves systems of their owh 
which they resolve not to relinquish. 1 
hope the author will excuse me for inter- 
eo raw | in this affair, since my aim is 
only to increase his auditory, by remoy- 
ing some difficulties which have kept 
ie from apprehending his meaning. 

is may be called critical puffing ; but 
as reviews were not then in réquest, the 
effects produced by it must have been in- 
considerable. 

Itis not generally known that Hume, 
out of vénity and enmity to rensies. 
caused two pamphlets, compiled from 
Spinosa’s Tractatus Politico logicus, 
to be reprinted at London in 1763. The 
first is entituled, “Tractatus de Miraculis 
auctore spectatissimo,” and the second, 
« Tractatus de primis duodecim Vet.” 

Both pieces are in Latin ; but the first 
has an English dedication to David 
Hume, “the most accomplished mai 
the noblest and most acute phil er 
of this age!!" It is very remarkable, 
however, that both pamphlets, though 
taken from two obscure octavo volumes 
of miscellanies printed at Amsterdam, 
are passed off as entirely original articles, 
Such is the honesty of moral philoso- 
phers, who take upon them to dispel the 
clouds of superstition, and to purge the 
visual organs of man’s understanding, 

Hume has been cried up by his ad- 
mirers asa man of benevolence, and . 
the most equable temper, which he is said 
to have shewn most exemplarily in the 
prospect of dissolution. ssort. of 
apathy, however, is of little value, and 
will hardly be any > recommendation 
of deism, when we see so many instances 
of a total want of feeling at the gallows. 


. What must that "s sensibility have 
‘| been, who first saladees his mother's 
| faith im the doctrines of the gospel; and 
| when at the last she wanted the solace of 
|| his presence, and the comforts of his phi- 
to smooth the path of death, 
| denied her both the one and the other ?— 
| ¥etsuch was David Hume, who artfully 
made a convert of his parent, and then 

| avoided her sight when she stood in need 
| @f his consolation! Huw different was 
this from the conduct of Melancthon, 
whose mother asking him what she 
should believe amidst the religious divi- 
sions of the age, at the same time repeat- 

ing her old prayers, the pious son cheered 

her by desiring that she would go on in 

the same course, and leave questions to 


ts. 
ed the poet, in a letter to Dr. Beat- 
tie, has given the following discriminat- 
| “ng opinion of this-celebrated writer :— 
: LT have always thought David Hume 
| @ pernicious writer, and believe he has 
| done-as much mischief here as he has in 
his own country. A turbid and shallow 
often appears to our apprehen- 
sions very deep. A professed sceptic can 
; by nothing but his passions 
(if he has any) and interests; and to be 
masters of his philosophy we need not his 
| hooks or advice, for every child is capable 
of the same thing without any study at 
all. ‘That childish nation, the French, 
have given him vogue and fashion, and 
we, as usual, have learned from them to 
admire him at second hand.” 
tt deny ————— 
OM LITERARY LONGEVITY. 
+ MR. EDITOR, | 
‘ N has said that much study 
isa weariness of the flesh, and it has 
been acommonly received mre a 
sedentary life is injurious to health, an 
: tends to abridge < days of hard stu- 
dents. Without entering physically into 
the question, Lam apt to think that the 
may be among vulgar er- 
¢ and that it is much like he preju- 
tal against the use of coffee 
; ataboee having maintained, 
presence of Fontenelle, that coffee 
i the philosopher 
eplied, “I can bear testimony 
owness of its operation, having 


habit of taking it for 


perro years, and I am 


it ard to the exercise of the 
t, instead of ing men out, I 
ned to believe that it has a con- 
5 when [look over the list 
ry characters, who have far 
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exceeded the common age of mortality. 
The celebrated writer of whom | have 
just related an anecdote, himself passed 
his hundredth year. Of his very learned 
contryman, Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
who reached his ninety-first year, it was 
ingeniously observed by a cotemporary 
writer, that “an Athenian who had lived 
to so great an age, might have boasted of 
having seen Sophocles and Euripides, 
Apelles and Praxiteles, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon, Aristophanes and Menander.” In 
England Sir Hans Sloane died at the age 
of ninety-two ; Sir Christopher Wren at 
ninety-one; and their common friend 
the illustrious Newton, in his eighty- 
fourth year; while Halley reached the 
period of eighty-six, and the profound 
mathematician Oughtred died at the 
age of eighty-cight. It has been said 
thata controversial spirit is injurious to 
the mental faculties; and that by creat- 
ing vexation it hurts the constitution; 
yet Whiston, who was all his life em- 
broiled in disputes, exceeded eighty-four ; 
and the two rival polemics, Sherlock and 
Hoadley, after having been half a century 
at war with each other, terminated their 
career the same year, one atthe age of 
eighty-five, and the other at eighty-three. 
Bishop Warburton also, in spite of -his 
continual skirmishings, attained his 
eighty-first year, and his antagonist, 
John Wesley, whose hand was against 
every man, and eyery man’s hand against 
him, finished his extraordinary course 
at the age of eighty-eight, which was 
the age of the venerable commenta- 
tor Whitby. But of the list of antiquaries 
and miscellaneous writers I shall only 
mention Sir Henry Spelman, who died 
at the age of eighty, = Stowe at the 
same age, and his continuator, Strype, 
at ninety six; Dr. Stukeley reached four- 
score; honest Izaack Walton kept the 
angler death at bay till his ninetieth year ; 
Sir William Dugdale lived to be eighty- 
one, and Bishop Cumberland to be eighty- 
six, which was also the age of that most 
indefatigable writer John Evelyn. The 
ornament of the law,chancellor D’Agues- 
seau in France, died at eighty-three ; the 
mathematician De, Bamel at the rome 

e; the at Thuanus was eighty- 
— and Buekiel Spanheim eighty-one. 
Waller the poet died at eighty-two; Ro- 
bert Ainsworth, the lexicographer, lived 
to be eighty-three; the author of the 
Night Thoughts possessed his faculties 


at eighty-four; the. elegant. scholar 
Bish ercy lived to be cighty-two; 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin closed his varie- 
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gated and useful life at the period of Commons, whith righteous 
eighty-six ; and that bright ornament of ver failed to visit the offender in | 
classic lore Jacob Bryant at the age of rit ofthe Inquisition. Some 
eighty-nine. , extreme severity, committed by ord 

Thus it appears from these instances, the King’s courts, have indeed been re- 
to which many more might have been peatedly told; but were the acts of in- 
added from the history of letters, ancient justice and cruelty perpetrated by the 
and modern, that even the severer sci- parliament, as industriously enumerated 
ences are not unfavourable to the prolon- and depicted, the former, with all their 
gation of human life; “‘the great art of disgusting circumstances, would sink to 
which,” as the poetic teacher says, “isto nothing amid the accumulating horrors 


manage well the restless mind.” of republican oppression. Ifa man hap- 
James Fauknanp. _ pened to fall iaaten the suspicion of be- 

August 4, 1818. ing a malignant, that isa royalist, unless 

= he had friends in power, or the 


TYRANNY OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. Means of gaining the good will of the 
MR. EDITOR, virtuous Pym and the rest of the leaders 

ALL history shows that they who inthe house, he had little to hope for 
make the greatest noise about civiland from the integrity of his judges ; and as 
religious liberty are themselves, where to their mercy, he might have seen in 
they, have authority, the most tyrannical every direction that this was a virtue té 
dthd tntolarant: In these days, when the which they were utter strangers. When 
spirit of faction is ve er eee employed the power of the crown was transferred 
in weakening the principles of obedience, to the Commons, justice was diverted into 
which constitute the only stire security another channel, and became st 
of political happiness, it will be found in the hands of individuals who cou 
on examination that the zealots for re- direct it at their pleasure, and as suited 
form are far enough from possessing the their private purposes, while the brightest 
virtues of meekness and liberality, All attribute of the monarchy was lost, and 
republicans have been overbearing and both the innocent and the guilty were 
insolent, whether engaged in argument alike at the absolute disposal of a 
or exercising the powers of government. faction; with this difference, howe 
That fatal parliament which, under the in their circumstances, that upright cha- 
pretext of restoring the constitution, de- acters were usually sufferers, and the 
stroyed it by robbing 0 op of their worthless, by complying with the times, 
elective franchises, affo many proofs obtained favour. +h ae de 
of the dangerous consequences resulting | Out of the multiplicity of instances 
from the preponderance of the “fierce that might be cited as evidence of the 
democratic,” to use the language of Mil- iron despotism exercised by the Long 
ton, over the other branches of the state; Parliament, | shall at present select only 
and perhaps a more effectual antidote to the following, which the sticklers for re- 
the poison “of-innovation could not be form would do well to consider, and 
provided thana compact popular history which the friends of a republican gove 
of that far-famed assembly, the patriots ment will find it difficult to justify or di- 
of which were ten-fold more arbitrary gest. Itis anextract from the parlia- 
than the crown in the plenitude of its mentary records, and may be found ina 
strength. The star chambér and the high »ook entituled Lex Parliamentarta:— — 
commission courts, however odious and“ Thursday, in the morning of the twenty- 
oppressive they might be, committed only seventh of May, 1641. aes eee 
oceasional acts of violent jurisdiction, but “Mr. Taytor, a barrister and burgess 
the long parliament extended its grasp- of Old MET cnt? se Leong aaa 
ing claws over all the persons and pro- i the House of Commons for. ve 
perty in the land, without regarding law, S™* words in dis t of the whole 
or even allowing an appeal. In the case DOUSes a se rl of Strafford’s. dea 
of exactions by the crown the courts oat ey had committed murder with 

: e sword of justice, and that he would 

were open, and the subject had,-at least, for thie world have so much blood lie on his” 
the appearance of a trial, with the chance cons ience, as did on their's for ‘that sen- 
of a verdict ; but who could venture a tence.’ Which words being proved t 
contest with an ordinance of parliament? him by the Mayor of Windsor (to wh 
Even'freedom of speech was interdicted, spoke them) and some others, he was 
and no man could call in question the fore expelled the house, and voted: é 
equity of public proceedings, without Of ever being a parliament man, 
being dragged to the bar of the House of ™itted to the Tower during pleasure, to he 
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carried down to Windsor, there to make re- 


those words, and to return’ 


back to the House of Commons, to receive 
FURTHER SENTENCE; and it was ordered 
that a writ should presently issue for a new 
dection in his room. 

«Qn the second of June, Mr. Taylor 

i to be restored upon his submis- 
sion; but his petition would not be hear- 
kened unto.” ; 

Thus the chit-chat of private con- 
yersation was made a heinous crime, 
and no doubt the Mayor of Windsor for 
his information was well rewarded by a 

iumphant-faction, which having engros- 
sed all the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the rights of the people, crushed 
under its wheels the infatuated multi- 
tude, who, like the worshippers of Jag- 
hernaut, lashed themselves to the car 
of 


ucy, under the delusion that 
Ss mdabaeas to liberty and hap- 


August 6, 1818. J. Warkins. 


ON PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
MR. EDITOR, } 
AMONG the increasing novelties of 


the present day, the institution of village: 
or 


ial libraries deserves some 

notice. It is now above a century since 
that the pious Dr. Thomas Bray devoted 
of his attention to this subject, 

but the association which he formed, and 
which still continues, had for its object 
benefit of the poorer clergy, who 
could not afford to purchase the’ books 
essary for their instruction in pro- 

i duties. The present scheme 
isof a wider extent, being designed for 
the use of the laity only, and that part 
which consists of the lower classes. 
There certainly can be no rational ob- 
jection to the mere establishment of such 
libraries, which,‘on the contrary, 
productive of much good, in 
to economy of time, the promot- 
ing of social union, and the improvement 
the morals of the poor. Still the 
most laudable designs are liable to abuse, 
and institutions, which in themselves 
merit: -and extension, may in 
tad hhande ‘be perverted to very per- 
nicious This has been mani- 
e case of Sunday schools, which 
arian management have proved 
rious to the church in which they 
inated, and contributed more to schis- 
Jisorder than to the maintenance 
yrinciples and practical morality. 
daring evidence before our 

eration of the weighty 


may 


sing isa dangerous thing,” 
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I cannot help viewing the present 
device of parochial libraries with no little 
jealousy, as affording potent means of 
mischief to the enemies of order. The 
more narrowly, indeed, this project is 
examined, the more serious will it appear 
to every man who has the welfare of his 
country’ at heart. Bad books are in- 
struments of incalculable evil, and trifling 
ones take up that time which might be 
usefully employed. At first perhaps 
these libraries may not contain any thing 
offensive to good manners, but there is 
no answering for the thirst of curiosity 
when ministered to by interested de- 
ceivers. They who read one work of 
fiction with delight will be desirous of 
similar entertainment in the perusal of 
voluptuous tales and extravagant ro- 
mances, while others, who have derived 
amusement from false representations of 
life, will be willing enough to follow their 
ides in the path of error. The greatest 
anger, therefore, to be apprehended, is 
that arising from insidious advice and 
injudicious management ; when artful 
emissaries, taking advantage of credulity, 
shall obtrude mental poison under the 
guise of utility. 

I am naturally led to this remark by 
observing the zeal manifested on this 
subject in some recent numbers of a rival 
publication, the principles of which 
are the reverse of loyalty, in which the 
general adoption of parochial libraries 
is strongly recommended by the editor, 
who kindly offers, at the same time, his 
assistance in the formation of them, 
by giving lists of looks, suited, as he says, 
to such institutions. In these lists, how- 
ever, the intelligent reader will find 
many articles to which country villagers 
might remain strangers, without sus- 
taining any loss in the necessary stock of 
human knowledge. But the cloven foot 
appears at once in these summary cata- 
logues, by examining the proportion 
which the number of the publisher's own 
books have to the entire colleetion. 
These amount on the average to near 
one half, and therefore it is evident that 
the industry displayed on this occasion 
is neither better nor worse than an 
empirical puff to get rid at a distance 
of wares; the quality of which has been 
so long known in the trade as to have 
brought the manufactory into contempt. 

The detection of imposture is a duty 
incumbent upon all who have the means 
of doing it; and to warn others of their 
danger when they are most confident 
of security may be justly esteemed an act 
of the purest philanthropy. Our obliga- 
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tions, as members of society, require that 
we should expose machinations that have 
a poe Paty rane. 2e of publie morals, 
under -which impression { have pre- 
sumed to lay these hints before you, with 
the hope that some of your Correspon- 
dents wil] pursue the subject, and lay 
down a safe plan, by which the institution 
of parochial libraries may be carried on, 
without becoming the vehicle of schism, 
disloyalty and infidelity, to which I fear 
they must be instrumental, unless con- 
siderable vigilance be used, and strong 
barriers are placed to keep them from 
the venders of deleterious compilations, 
published under fictitious names, and 
with high pretensions to intellectual 
excellence. 

August 8, 1815. 

—_— 
IMPORTANCE OP AGRIOULTURE. 
MR, EDITOR, 

‘The late intelligent Doctor James 
Anderson, in a mixed company, listened 
to acircle of gentlemen, debating whe- 
ther the anchor, the anvil, the shuttle, 
or the ploughshare were entitled to pre- 
ference, as the pelladium of national 
prosperity. When he had opportunity 
to k, his sentiments were delivered 
to the following effect: Maritime trade 
and local manufactures, are certainly of 
vast importance, and deserve every 
encouragement. Yet we should keep 
in view, that all articles of commerce, all 
fabrications of ingenuity, or industry, 
are liable to become an overstock ; and 
it is long, very long, since Britain pro- 
duced a sufficiency of grain for her own 
consumption. herefore the plough- 
share is our palladium. . We have lands 
waste, or deficient in cultivation, that 
might employ millions of our people, and 

= bid millions of money in doers from 
ing remitted to foreign countries, in 
exchange for the products of their agri- 
culture. By the same resources we 
shouldreduce the amount of our paupers, 
and promote a demand for all the com- 
modities procured by our seamen, our 
manufaeturers, and artisans. Beyond 
doubt, the more we employ the plough- 
share, the more shall we enrich our 
empire, and secure individuals from the 
inconveniences, the calamities of scarcity; 
an evil severely felt,both by high and low. 

This is the language of common sense, 
authenticated by the experience of ages; 
more especially by the state of many 
kingdoms during ‘the last two years. 
A zealous friend to humanity has 
urged these considerations, with 


H. Grete. 


Importance of Agriculture—Taming of Otters. 
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importuni ty, 


and : 
since 1816, Experiments to ascer 
the practicability of prese 
surplus of plentiful crops, to 
the failure of others, have been 
in aonpeeri neither burthensome ta 
public treasury, nor te private persons 
and also so directed as to counteract the 
most dire moral distemper that origi- 
nates manifold crimes. An outline of 
the scheme has been published in the 
New Monthly Magazine for last Jay 
ary, page 502. One effort more, 
the writer shall not sueceed, we must 
conclude the time has not arrived, when 
Britons will appreciate the 
drawing all their bread from their own 
soil, and maintaining labourers by their 
own exertions, instead of continuing to 
feed them as hs pe paupers. — 
Auchterblair, N. B. July, 1818. ~B,G. 
P.S. Some time ago, we saw in @ 
as paper, an account of a seal, 
elonging to a gentleman at Br 
land, in the south of Scotland. ‘This 
amphibious creature had been eaught 
young, and formed such an attachment 
for his master, that though carried out 
frequently to sea, and even thrown into 
his native element, he always z 
to yoluntary servitude. About six 
miles from this place, on Spe , an 
Otter manifested equal n to 
captor. He was pe bey 
tame as a dog, and lost all his« r 
propensities. If cast into the he 
swam about, but returned soon to the 
house. He preferred milk and cheese 
to fish, or animal food. Yer anaes 
ditional details of otters being trai 
to fish; a circumstance of a the 
proprietor of this animal was informed 
too late. The otter, bert a keen 
fisher, only sucks the blood, eats the 
ills of his finny prey. To train them 
or service, they ought to be taken 
young, and whenever they forma | 
to their feeder, they are to be brow 
to the river, when a net is drawn, 
allowed to regale themselves with fish. 
It is said they will soon learn to seize, 
and take them ashore. ie he, 
DEFENCE OP MR. SAMUEL BADCOCK. 
MR. EDITOR, ~ ae 
CASTING my eye over a very amus- 
ing compilation, entituled “Chro 
gical, biographical, historical ; 
cellaneous exercises, for young lad 
by William Butler; I was is 
and to meet with the f 
illiberal language made use of in r 
A eg 


al 
nertcten. 
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to the ious Mr. Samue} Badcock. 
«7 t years before his death,” 
says the editor, “he conformed to the 
established church, and laboured, like 
many other unprincipled and despicable 
‘Hpostates, to prove the sincerity of his 
conversion by the outrage of malice on 
his first connexions.” p. 173. 

Reference is indeed made for this 
scandalous rsion, to the Memoirs 
of Gilbert Wakefield; but this is no 
excuse for Mr. Butler, who ought to 
have made some inquiry before he took 
up so gross a calumny, and retailed it 
= e authority of such a writer. 

Mr. Butler mean to say that it is 
apostacy to turn from one communion 
to another; if so, then Gilbert Wake- 
field was himself an apostate. But this 
I believe he dare not maintain ; since’ in 
doing so he must brand, with the most 
odious of epithets, Bishop Chandler, 

Butler, Archbishop Horte, and 

ishop Secker ; all of whom quitted 

the ranks of nonconformity for the 
Church of B d. 

As to Mr. Badcock, no man merited 
the imputation. of apostate less than he 
did; for though he joined the established 
church, upon conviction, of which I could 
5 peesin ingame testimony ; he 

sought nor obtained prefer- 
ment. It was not three years before 
hisdeath, but two, that this change hap- 


‘pened; and as to writing against his 


old connexions, nothing can be more 
remote from the truth; for all his 
; upon Socinian publications were 

e his ission into the 

i of the church; and even after 
that, he continued upon the most friendly 
footing with his oldest and nearest 
friends among the dissenters, who still 
esteemed him for his talents and princi- 
By the last I mean his doctrinal 
sentiments, which were, both before and 
after his conformity, perfectly orthodox. 
‘Mr. Badcock, ope, be occasional cor- 
respondent of Dr. Priestley, chiefly on 


subjects, was’ never a 
Ueiterian ta the common sense of the 
term; for both the congregation at 


Barnstaple, and that at South Molton 
were always what is called moderately 
Calvinisti 


Gilbert Wakefield indeed had reason 
0 sore under the castigations which 
a translater and com- 

what difficult to shew that 
unmerited. He that shall put 

ith in the assertions of Wakefield, has 
no reason to complain of the credulity of 


a this acute scholar; but 


others; and if he can bring himself to 
apologize for the furious spirit of that 
ee he é neither to be envied 
‘or the delicacy of his feelings, nor au- 
thorized to accuse any cae of the 
want of liberality. 
DanMONIENSIS, 
Barnstaple, August 6, 1818. 
mene ee 


DESIGN OF AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. 
MR. EDITOR, : 

AMIDST the numerous societies that 
have arisen of late years for the en- 
couragement of scientific enquiries, and 
the advancement of religious knowledge, 
it is much that no ingenious person has 
turned the attention of the public to the 
utility of an Institution for the itmprove- 
ment of the English language and litera- 
ture. All the societies that have ‘been 
hitherto established have sme peculiar 
feature, and are directed to fic ob- 
jects. The Royal Society embraces the 
Circle of the sciences, the Antiquarian 
receives communications upon the te- 
mains or manners of old times, the Lin- 
nean is devoted to Natural History in 
general, while the Geological, the Ento- 
mological, and the Wernerian, are ¢on- 
fined to still more narrow limits. With- 
out disparaging any of thesé associations, 
I think that another of a more compre- 
hensive description and general benefit is 
desirable, to which persons of Various 

professions and pursuits might cheerful 

contribute their support, and derive fro: 
it considerable advantage and éntertain- 
ment. ‘The mathematician and the na- 
turalist, the antiquary and the musician, 
are all, more or less, interested in polite 
literature ; and yet, while they are re- 
spectively labouring in their favourite 
lines, it is too common for them to neg- 
lect the study of the language in which 
they have to impart their ideas or dis- 
coveries to the world. At the time of 
the rebellion, that which now bears the 
name of the Royal Socicty was formed 
with the title of the Philosophical Club ; 
and it appears from one of its most active 
members, Mr. Evelyn, that after the re- 
storation it was intended to form an- 
other of a more enlarged description, for 
the “cultivation of letters and the im- 
provement of the English language. In 
a letter to Mr. Pepes, this ingenious man 
dwells at length upon the utility of such 
an establishment. “ We should not 
then,” says'he, “ haye so many crude and 
fulsome rhapsodies imposed upon the 
oe world for genuine wit, language, 
the stage; as well as on the auditors 
and spectators, which would be purged 
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from. thi intolerable. It would in- 
flame, i , and kindle another genius 


and tone of writing,with nervous, natural 
strength and beauty, genuine, and of our 
own growth, without always borrowing 
and filching from our neighbours. And in- 
deed such was once designed, since the re- 
storation of Charles the Second, (1665,) 
and in order to it, three or four meetings 
were begun at Gray's Inn by Mr. Cow- 
ley, Dr. Sprat, Mr. Waller, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Matt. Clifford, Mr. Dry- 
den, and some other promoters of it. 
But by the death of the incomparable 
Mr. Cowley, distance and inconvenience 
of the place, the contagion, and other 
circumstances intervening, it crumbled 
away, and came to nothing. What straw 
I had thered towards the bricks for that 
intended pyramid, (having the honour to 
be admitted an inferior labourer) youma 

command and dispose of, if you can suf- 
fer my impertinences; and that which 
I have not shewed you, the plan I drew 
and was laying before them for that de- 
sign, which was the polishing of the 

English tongue, and to be one of the first 
intentions and chiefest subjects of the 
academists. * 

It is to be regretted that more parti- 
culars of this project are not extant, and 
that the plan here alluded to is lost ; but 
the simple relation that a scheme of this 
sort was once contemplated by such 
men, who were no visionaries, may serve 
as a stimulus in this inquisitive age, to 
the adoption of a similar undertaking. 


July 13, 1818 Brirorui.vs. 
THE QUERIST. 


(Under this head it is intended to dis- 
pose of such short enquiries as may be 
transmitted to us, from time to time, for 
the purpose of eliciting information from 
our intelligent readers. A magazine may 
be considered as the public mart, or ex- 
change of literature, where all ms may 
find matter for their intellectual pursuits in 
art, science, and polite learning; or where, 


. 
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1. PRINCE'S WORTHIES. 
Danmonrensis is desirous of infor- 
mation concerning the col- 
lections of John Prince, the labori 
author of “ The Worthies of Devor 
Our correspondent is led to this inquiry 
by seeing in one of the Naval Histories, 
reference made to a supplement, or con- 
tinuation of Prince, for an account of an 
early voyager of the name of Parker, 
but of whom no mention is made in the 
folio or quarto edition of the Worthies ? 
2. CALAMY’S MS... - 

Bioarapuicus wishes to be informed 
where the manent Life of Dr. Ep- 
muND CaLamy is deposited, and whe- 
ther any material part of the Memoir 


has been ever published? 
; ihe ene abe sy De od 
n Mi nger's interesting 201 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, it is said 


that some of the co mdence of 
Locke was offered to that lady for the 
illustration of his Life, if she had chose 
to undertake the work. In whose pos- 
session is that correspondence? Most of 
Locke's papers were in the hands of the 
Masham family; and the unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd having full access to the col- 
lection in that library, is su to 
have made sad havoc with these lite- 
rary treasures. One curious fact : 
nected with this subject is, that D 
finding there a vast number of scriptur 
illustrations and theological disquisitions 
published several of them ina 
tary on the Bible, as the performances 
as e, wip in his they were the 
roductions of a m Riga ye 4 
ten Cupworrn, the father a the 
first Lady Masham. 4 rl ote 


4, LITHOGRAPHY. ——- 
C.W.W., in a note to the Editor, 
says, “ L. observe in your for 


last month (p. 68), an account of chemi- 
cal printing, invented by M. Aloys Sene- 
felder. 1t being a considerable improve- 
ment upon the first invention, which he ~ 

termed Lithography, { shallfeel greatly 


‘by making their particular wants known, ©liged if any of your correspondents 
aa may aie intelligence and directions an give an account of the method. of 
suited to the immediate objects in which using copper-prepared paper, &c. instead 
they are engaged.) of stone.” et 
THE CABINET. a? 
————— ‘ ~ 


DR. TUCKER, DEAN OP GLOUCESTER. 


AT the general election in 1767 there 
was a violent contest at Bristol, on 
which occasion the vestry of the parish 
of St. Stephen, one of the most conside- 


rable in the city, entered into a resoli 
tion to oppose Clare, who had r 
presen te ee or three 
parliaments. mg come to th 
itlemen waited upo 


termination the 
the rector; Dr. er, Dean of 
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cester, who was a fast friend to Lord 
Clare, and told him that if he presumed 
to vote against the vestry, they would 
not collect a shilling for him in the parish. 
The Dean heard them patiently, and 
then very calmly replied, “‘ Gentlemen, 
do whatever is right in your own eyes; 
precus hpeg inly vote for - Clare, con- 
sequently against you: but I shall, not- 
withstanding, do my duty to you as your 
minister, whether you collect for me or 
not. If you can answer that in your 
own consciences, I am satisfied. Sure 
Lam, that my conscience shall never re- 
proach me for my conduct towards you ; 
and I shall be very sorry, for your own 
sakes, that your's should ever reproach 
Fok for conduct towards me.’ 

i y and disinterested behaviour 
had such an impressive effect that his 
income never lessened. 

LOYALTY. 

Sir Thomas Wyndham, who was a 
zealous royalist in the reign of Charles 
First, a few days before his death 
to him his five sons, and thus ad- 
them :-—*‘ My children, we have 
seen serene and quiet times 
r our three last sovereigns; but 
I warn you to prepare for clouds 
storms. Factions arise on every 
threaten the tranquillity of your 

But ines bagpens, faith- 
honour and obey your prince, and 
to the crown. [ charge you 
_ forsake the crown, though it 

ona bush.” This solemn 
its effect, for all the sons 
oyal men through the rebel- 
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IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 
who had been 
ambassador from the court 
that of England in the 
r pa the seventeenth century, 

y the following sketch of this coun- 

which some ak not very far 
vin the 


i 
; 


i 


truth at the present period. 
anc om seuate is = 
isles, empire and arsena 
She is at the same ae 
Europe, the kingdom o 
school 
enus, th 
e of Minerva, the support of 
France, the pur- 
ition, and 
radi those of liberty. The 
‘e handsome, but their beau 
nded with something very insipi 
y there, is, as it were, natural to 
in, but carried to an excess that 
lontuty Mac.—No. 56. 


judgment reign there, and perhaps more 
than in any other country whatever; 
but they produce a certain air of pride 
which considerably diminishes their 
merit. ‘Tis there, one may say, that 
fortune distributes her favours abun- 
dantly ; but these islanders are ignorant 
of the use they ought to make of them 
to strangers, as the courtiers and their 
taste are the only objects of their libe- 
rality. Their language is an odd mix- 
ture of almost all the tongues of Europe : 
but with this advantage, that it expresses 
itself the best of all of them: in short, 
‘tis a nation where nothing is wanting 
to its sy but to know how to en- 
joy it. Her natural restlessness and 
extreme jealousy for liberty and pro- 
perty have often plunged her into civil 
wars, which have laid her within six 
inches of her destruction. The three 
journies | made there having let me 
into their manners, I venture to assert 
that it is the most delightful country in 
the world for young gentlemen to be 
amused in, provided they are masters of 
the language, and able to support the 
expense ; and if the high road to hell be 
sown with delights and pleasure, you 
must necessarily pass through England 
to go to it.” 
STRATAGEMS, 

In the reign of James the second, Ro- 
bert Ferguson, a Presbyterian minister, 
who had plotted against the government, 
fled from justice to the city of Edin- 
burgh, when perceiving that he was 
closely pursued, and that the gates were 
shut to prevent. his escape, he had re- 
course to a device which men of less 
cunning would have considered as, the 
certain means of destruction. Instead 
of secreting himself in a cellar or garret, 
and putting confidence in strangers, he 
went to the town prison, where he 
knew an old acquaintance was confined, 
and there he remained concealed till 
the search being over and curiosity at an 
end, he was enabled to go quietly about 
his business. ‘he same man, after the 
unfortunate affair in which the Duke of 
Monmouth perished, with whom he 
acted as secretary, had a still more nar- 
row escape. Ferguson knew that a pro- 
clamation was issued out against him, 
and his person was so very remarkable, 
that he could hardly entertain the least, 
hopes of eluding pursuit. Being, how- 
ever, a man of great presence of mind, 
he made the best of his way for the 
coast ; but instead of passing ang bye- 
roads, or through little villages, he en- 
tered the largest towns, and fearlessly 

Vor. X. Ss 
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od up at the best inns. Atone place in 
rsetshire, where his danger was the 
grtatest, he found that the principal inn 
was kept by the mayor, which circum- 
stance made him chuse that very house 
for his quarters. Here he came towards 
evening, ordered a handsome supper, to 
which he invited the —" of the 
landlord and his wife. In the middle of 
the repast the mayor received a message 
desiring him to’ grant a search warrant 
for the apprehension of one Ferguson. 
The magistrate in consequence being 
obliged to retire for the discharge of his 
official duty, made an apology to his 
est, and at the same time acquainted 
im with the reason of his absence. On 
his return the conversation fell upon the 
subject of the fugitive, and the offences 
with which he stood charged. Fergu- 
son, who knew that too much ardour in 
condemning frequently betrays consci- 
ousness of guilt, and that an attempt to 
jate crime is apt to create suspicion, 

th which are the errors of little cun- 
ning, commended the zeal of the magis- 
trate with that discreet coolness which 
[mabe accompanies moderation and 
onesty, and then deviated impercepti- 
bly to topics best calculated for his own 
security. The evening ter away 
Plowentiy. and Ferguson lay till pretty 
ate in the morning, when he arose con- 
fident enough of his being safe while in 
that house, but not so sure of getting out 
of the town to the sea side. Inorder to 
obviate this difficulty he called for break- 
fast, and again desired the company of 
his worship, with whose conversation he 
affected to be so much pleased, that he 
promised if ‘the mayor would ride to the 
next town, and spend the evening 
with him, he would stop and take din- 
ner. his flattery won the affection of 
the host, who very readily complied, and 
thus Ferguson in the company of the 
magistrate passed safely through that 
town and the neighbourhood without 
being at all suspected. He then got'a 


passage to Holland, and returned from , 


thence with the Prince of Orange. 
ANECDOTES OF ALPIERI. 

THE following anecdotes of Alfieri 
are from an authentic source, and appear 
worthy of record. The poet was one even- 
ing at the house of the Princess Carig- 
nani, and leaning, in one of his silent 
moods, against a sideboard decorated 
with & rich tea-service of china, by a sud- 
den movement of his long loose tresses 
threw down one of the cups. The lady 
of the mansion ventured to tell him that 
he had spoiled her set, and had better 


Anecdotes of Alfieri. 


[Sept. 1, 
have broken them all; but the words 
were no sooncr said than Alfieri, without 
replying or changing” »swept 
0 


countenance, 
the whole service the floor. — 


His hair was fated.to bring another of 
his eccentricities into play; for, being 
alone at the theatre at Turin, and 
ing carelessly with his head 
over the corner of his box, alady in the 
next seat on the other side of the 
tion, who had, on other occasions, 
severalattempts to attract his attention, 
broke into violent and repeated enco- 
miums on his auburn locks, which were 
flowing down close to her hand. Alfieri 
spoke not a word, and continued in his 
— until he left the theatre. The 
ady received the next mo a parcel, 
the contents of which she fe to be the 
tresses she had so much admired, and 
which the count had cut off close to his 
head. There was no billet with the pre- 
sent, but words could not have more 
clearly expostulated, “if you like the hair. 
woe it is, but for heaven’s sake leave me 
lone.” 

Alfieri employed a respectable young 
man at Foran to assist him in his 
Greek translations, and the — 
which that instruction was received was 
nota little eccentric. The tutor slowly 
read aloud, and translated the ye oe 
and Alfieri, with his pencil and Sin 
his hands, walked about the reom and put 
oo his pen tke he did without 
speaking a word, and when he found his 
leas 4 reciting too quickly, or when 
bo se aadereiaye ae “ » he 

eld up his pencil,--this was the signal 
for ieee and the last sentence was 
slowly recited, or the reading was stop- 
ped, until a be from the poet's” 
e 


upon the warned the 


ee Et 
that he might continue his lecture. 


lesson began and concluded with a 

and silent obeisance, and during 
twelve or thirteen months of instruction, 
the count scarcely spoke as many a 


nrets; 


to the assistant of his studies. 
Countess of Albany, however, 0 
ceiving something like a o1 
against this reserve, assured this yo 
man that the count had the highest es- 
teem for him and his services; but it is 
not te be supposed that the master 


much regret at giving his Jast lesson to s O° 


Pythagorean a pupil. : , 
The same a ecelemaat describes th 

poet as one whom he had seldom heard 

speak in any company, and as s 

him smile. His daily temper dep 


used to feed out of his own han s, and 
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| WIS Anecdotes of Tusso—Alterbury—Potter, and Burns. 
- ordered to be Jed out before him every 


morning. [f the animal neighed, or replied 


— tohis caresses with any signs of pleasure, 


hiscountenance brightened, but the in- 
of the horse was generally fol- 
lowed by the dejection of the master. 


TASSO. 
A thousand traits in the life of Tasso 
serve to shew that genius was considered 


the not of the individual but 
his patron; and that the reward allotted 
for this tion was dealt out with 


jealous avarice. The author of the Je- 


rusalem, when he was at the height of 
his favour at the court of Ferrara, could 
not redeem oi fautyges of his body and 
bed, which he was obliged to leave in 


pledge for 13 crowns and 45 lire on 

ng the cardinal of Este to 
France. circumstance appears from 
a rn document preserved in 

in the public library of Fer- 
rara, which se yeaah into the 
life of Tasso, and the following lettér is 


extracted from the — = ection of 

prise in 2d as a sii ar exeinplification 

of has been before said of princely 
very 


My Magnificent Signor, 
I send your worship five shirts, all of 
which want . Give them to your 
relation; and let know that} do not 
wistthem to be mixed with the others; and 
that he will gratify me by coming one day 
ou to see me. In the mean while I 
that answer which 
Lass solicit for me. Put your friend 
in mil it. Lkiss your worship’s hand. 
_ Your very faithful servant, 
Torquato Tasso. 
From S. Anna, the 4th Jan. 1585. 
If you cannot comé with your relation, 
alone. I want to to you. And 
get the cleth washed in which the shirts are 
wrapped up. 


Tothe very Magnificent Signor, 
Such was the condition of him, who 
that, besides God, to the poet 

( the name of Creator, and 


? 5 sane that he himself 
talian of that divine race. 


Pp ATTERBURY, conversing with 
Dr. Bentley, on his contest 

of Ely, with regard to 
power over "Trini ty Col- 
| to think that the doctor 
his cause in cense- 
‘that had been 
* in James the 
pw very well what 


your Lordship 
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your Lordship means,” replied the 
doctor, “it bears date, I think, anno ter- 
tio Jacobi primi; it would have more 
weight with your Lordship if it were 
dated anne primo Jacobi tertii.” 
AxrcupisHop Porrer gaye his son, 
Dr. John Potter, the two livings of 
Wrotham and Lydd, in Kent, both good 
ones, but above forty miles distant, 
whereas the Canons require they 
should be within that distance to make 
them tenable. “A clergyman A 
to the Archbishop some time after for ; 
dispensation to hold two livings in the 
same county, was told by him they were 
out of distance. He replied, if your 
Grace will look into the map of Kent, 
you will find they are nearer than Lydd 
and Wrotham. For this argumentum 
ad hominem he obtained the dispensa- 
tion. : 
A certain Pope being informed that 
some Jews were desirous of an audience 
said—“ Jews! No, how can they expect 
to be admitted who were the murderers 
ofour dear Saviour!” But ‘hearing af- 
terwards they were much afflicted at his’ 
refusal, having brought a very valuable 
present for his Holiness as a token of 
their respect, he cried with a seemingly 
careless air, “ Well, well, admit them ; 
poor uninformed, ignorant wretches, 
they knew not what they were doing.” 
ORIGINAL LETTER AND POEM, BY RO- 
BERT BURNS. 
(No date, but supposed Nov. or Dec. 1787.) 
Sir,—The enclosed poem was written in 
consequence of your suggestion, last time 
I had the pleasure of seeing you. It cost 
me an hour or two of next morning’s sleep; 
but did not please me; soit lay by, an 
ill-digested effort, till the other day that T 
gave it acritic brush. These kind of sub- 
jects are much hackneyed ; and besides, the 
wailings of the rhyming tribe over the ashes 
of the great are cursedly suspicious, and out 

f all character for sincerity, These ideas 
Sm my muse’s fire; however I have 
done the best I could, and, at all events, it 
gives me an opportunity of declaring that I 
haye the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
Roser Burns. 
Monday Morning. 
To Charles Hay, Esq. Advocate, 

On the Death of the late Lord President. 
Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 
Shun the fierce storms among the sheltering 

_ rocks ; ' , 
Down foam. the rivulets, red with dashing 


rains ; 


1382 
The gathering floods burst o’er the distant 


- plains ; 
Beneath the blasts the leafless forests groan; 
_- caves return oe moan. 
¢ hills, ye plains, ye forests and ye caves, 

Ve carp mange, sacs Jplompene waves; 
Unheard, unseen, human ear or eye, 
Sudo your sympathetic ae oe looms | fly, 
eee to the whistling blast, and waters’ 


Pale "Scotia's recent wound I may deplore. 
O heavy loss my country ill could bear! 
A loss these-evil days can —_ ne 
Justice, the high vicegeren' God, 
Her ey balance ey’d, aie sway’d her 


Sie hens the waingé of the fatal blow, 
And sunk abandoned to the wildest woe. 


ioe injuries, from many a darksome 
Now Bay in hope explore the rms ofmen. 


See, from his cavern, grim Oppression rise, 
And throw on Poverty his cruel eyes ; 
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Keen on the 


View suspecting lnocene 
As guileful Fraud pointsout the ening way; 


While subtle Liti 's pliant tongue 
The Fens equal pais of Right and 


Ha ned ‘Want recounts the unlisten’d 


And much-wronged Misery pours the ub- 


pitied wail 
Ye dark waste hil and. brown unsightly 


Inepire and soothe my melancholy strains ! 
Ye menpente rage! ye turbid torrents roll ! 
Xe. suit the 0 joven tenor of my soul : 


haunts and reer» 
e erty wilds and lo mi mt 


To svar the woes my Country a 
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AN ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON, 
On the Publication of the two first Cantos of 
Childe Harold. 

BY GRANVILLE PENN, ESQ. 

Cold is the breast, extinct the vital spark, 
That kindles not to flame at Harold's muse ; 
The mental vision too, how surely dark, 

’ Which, as the anxious wanderer it pursues, 
Sees not a noble heart that fain would choose 
The course to heaven, could that course be 

found ; 
And since on earth it nothing fears to lose, 
Would joy to press that blest etherial ground, 
Where peace, and truth, and life, and 
friends, and loye abound. 


I deem not Harold's breast a breast of steel ; 

Steel is the heart that could that thought 
receive ;— 

ye warm, affectionate, and quick to feel ; 

«in joy—but not unwont to grieve : 

‘sorely do I view his vessel leave— 

Like erring bark of cord and chart bereft— 

The spore to which his soul would love to 


Would, Harold! I could make thee know, 
full oft, 

That bearing thus the helm, the land thou 
seek’st is left !— 

Is Harold satiated with worldly joy ?— 

Leaves he his home, his lands without a sigh ? 

Tis half the way to heayen! O’then employ 

That blessed freedom of thy soul to fly 

To Him, whoever gracious, ever nigh, 

Demands the heart that breaks the world’s 
hard chain : 

If early freed, tho’ by satiety, 

Vast is the privile that thou mayst gain : 

Who, ase foils the foe, may well the prize 
obtam. 


Thou lovest Nature with a filial zeal ; 

Canst fly mankind to brood with her : apart ; 

Unutterable sense! that inward feel, 

When swells the soul, and heaves the la- 
bouring heart 

With yearning throes, that sympathetic start 

At Nature’s majesty remote irom man. 

In kindred raptures 1 have borne my part; 

The Pyrenean horrors loved to scan, 

And from the crest of Alps, peruse the 
mighty plan. 

« *Tis extasy to brood o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

Whee ae that own not man’s dominion 

well 

And mortal steps have ne'er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain, all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean. 

This is not solitude !—'tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature's God, and see his 
stores unrolled.”* 


Forget we not the artist in the art, 

Nor overlook the giver in the $ 

Say! what is Nature but that little part 

Which man’s imperfect vision can embrace. 

Of the stupendous whole that fills all space ; 

The work of Him by whom all space i 
bound ?— 

Shall Raphael’s pencil Raphael’s self effiace ? 

Shall Handel’s self be lost in Handel’s sound? 

And shall not Nature's God, in Nature's 
works be found?) , 


But Harold thro’ sin’s labyrinth haxrun,) 
«* Nor madeatonement when he did amiss :” 
And does the mem’ry of that evil done, 

Disturb his spirit yn obscure his bliss ? 


* Childe Harold. — 


. 
1 


—_ PrP - = > - . ) eee 


_— 
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"Tis just! *tis Harold’s due; yet let not this ~ 
Press heavier om his heart than heaven or- 
dains. 


What mortal lives, not guilty or remiss? 

‘What breast that hath not felt remorse’s 
pains? 

What human soul so pure but marked with 
sin’s foul stains? 

And can this hapless thing—pollute—de- 
based, 


? 

Its dying nature self-reanimate ? 

Say, can the sculptored marble, once defaced, 
Restore its lineaments—re-form its state? 
That only can the sculptor renovate ; 

Else must the marr’d and mutilated stone 
For ever be disfiguted—desolate. 

So man may sin and wail, but not atone : 
"That restorative power belongs to God alone! 
Yet is atonement made.—Creation’s Lord 
Deserts not thus the work his skill devised. 
“Thou, not the creature only, but the ward, 
‘Too dearly in thy Maker's eye art prized, 
‘Than thus to lie, abandon’d and despis’d! 
Atonement is th’ Almighty’s richest dole, 
And ever in the mystic plan compris’d, 

‘To mend the foul » a of the soul, 
Restore God’s likeness lost, and make the 

image whole. 
Oh! “ if as holiest men have deem’d there 


be, 
A land of souls death’s sable shore,” 
How would quick- Harold burn to see 
The much-lov’d object of his life once more, 
And Nature’s new sublimities explore 
In better worlds !—Ah, Harold! I conjure, 
Speak not in ifs to those whom God hath 
taught! 
If aught on earth, that blessed truth is ure - 
All ious God, to quiet hunian thought, 
Hath pledged his sacred word, and demon- 
stration wrought. 
Did Babylon, in truth, by Cyrus fall ?— 
Is't true thatPersia stain'd theGrecian land?— 
Did Philip's son the Persian host enthral, 
OrCzsar’s legions press theBritish strand ?— 
Fell Palestine by Titus’ brand and sword ?— 
Could Harold to these facts his fate entrust? 
Then let him humbly Jearn and understand, 
That Christ is ris’n; for the unjust—the 


just; 

Sole pledge of mortal frames, still mould’ring 
in the dust ! ? 

But Harold will not look beyond the tomb, 


‘And thinks he may not look for rest before; 


Fie, Harold, fie |—Unconscious of thy doom ; 
The nature of thy soul thou know’st not 


more : 
Nor know’st thy lofty mind which loves to 
Thy glow pp tiicicenl thy thoughts subl 

wing spiri ughts sublime, 
Are kin tyreyantet| aoe shore, 
‘And languish for their own celestial cline, 
Far in the bounds of space, beyond the 

‘bounds of time! - 

“Thou must then surely live :—and of that life 
Ages on ages shall no part exhaust, 
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But with renewed existence, ever rife, 

No more in dark uncertainty be tost, 
When once that turning barrier is crost ; 
The birth of mortals to immortal day ! 

Oh let not then this precious hour be lost! 
But humbly turn to Him who points the way 
To ever during youth—from infinite decay. 
Such, such the prospect! such the glorious 


boon, 
The last great end in Heav’n’s supreme 


Deem not thy cloud continuous, for soon 

Must truth break in upon a soul like thine, 

Yearning, unconscious, for the light divine! 

O hear the words of love to thee addrest 

By Him, thy Lord, all gracious and benign— 

« Come unto me all ye by care opprest! _ 

Come to my open’d arms, and | will give 
you rest.’ 

Would thou hadst lov’d o'er Judah’s court 
to stray! . 

Would Sion’s Hill, Parnassus’ love might 
share! ; 

What joy to hear thy muse’s potent lay 

The sacred horrors of that land declare ; 

And all that holy scene engage thy care, 

Where poets harped e’er Homer’s shell was 
strung; 

Where heavenly wisdom poured her trea- 
sures rare,;— : 

Long, long, ere Athens woke to Solon’s 


tongue;— 
And truth, inspir’d, scenes of after-ages sung. 
But thanks for that we have, and forthe more, 
Thy Muse doth bid the listening ear attend ; 
Nor vainly bids those whom she charmed be- 


fore ; 
Ah! let not then this humble verse offend! 
Her skill can judge the speaking of a friend ; 
Not zeal presumptuous prompts the cautious 
strain, 
But Christian love, that would to all extend 
The cloudless ray, and steady calm that reign 
Where evangelic truths their empite due 
maintain. 


STANZAS IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 


Why bid me wake “ a joyful measure, 

Nor longer breathe a pensive strain ;” 
How can I tune my lyre to pleasure, 

Whilst my torn heart ts wrung with pain? 
How can I sing in notes of gladness 

When lost to all my soul holdsdear? 
How can I tell—with ought but sadness, 

Of hopes—that come no more to cheer? 
No! though these dark regrets concealing, 

I strove to wake a “ varied round,” 
Sorrow’s deep sigh would still be stealing, 

Amid the chords, and mar their sound ! 


No, no!—such mournful thoughts posses- 
sing— 
There is in grief a secret pride ;— 
And mirth’s gay mask, but more oppressing, 
Would méck the woes it sought to hide! 


A, A.W. 


" 
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SONNET. 
To * * sne#, 
Go! join the mincing measures of the crowd, 


And be that abject thing which men call 


wise, ' [spise 
In the world's school of wisdom !—lI de- 
Thy proffered aid!—Go! thou may’st court 
the proud 
With ready smiles, and ever-bended knee! 
But I do scorn to owe a gift to thee 
My soul could not repay.—There was a tie, 
Had it existed now—which might have 
kept [wept 
Peace and good will between us :—I have 
With tears of wild, and breathless agony, 
That it should pass away—and sought to 


quell . 
The 4 pat, gece = that in my breast 
‘When dwelling on my injuries—but yet— 


Though I forgive—I never can forget! 
Feb. 1818. A, A, W. 


STANZAS ON LOVE. 
It is not Love, when burning sighs 
Heave forth the heart’s impassion’d 
anguish 


5 
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When the cheeks kiridle, and the eyes, 
On their bright idol, fix and languish. 

It is not Love, when heart and mind © 
Are troubled like the stormy ocean ; 

When the press‘d hands, ae 
Thrill ev’ry pulse with wild emotion. 


» It is not Love, when madd’ning bliss 


Suspends the faculties of reason ; 
’Tis baleful. passion urges this, 

And acts tow’rds Love the foulest treason. 
Love breathes in peace, and hope and j ¥ 5 

Love only sighs when absence ~ 
Its trust, no fancied ills destroy ; 

No jealous fear its bosom smarteth. 

From the stol'n glance, half-veil’d and meek, 
Love’s fondest, truest, breaketh ; 
It speaks in blushes on the ch 

Soft, as when summer morning -waketh. 
In heart ’tis as the Christian's faith, 

Changeless and iri 
Decay it knows not;—and in death, 

Dies, but as life’s last sighsexpiring. — 
3, Durham-place, Chelsea. Ww. P-. 


_ 
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GUY LUSIGNAN. 
Look on that bed ;—the fetter hung. 
Above ;—the — mein it dung; , 
There sleeps a “ae t, long sleep! 
That eye within its socket deep, 
That fallen nostril, lip like stone, 
Tell that. he’s clay, dust, air—is gone! 
This was some outcast, sent in scorn 
Among life's strugglers—to be born— 
A thing, to totter on a slave, 
Till chance unloosed him for the grave! 
He was a King !—aye, come and 
er ae eter h lived a blaze 

Of glory in the eye-ball hid 

Beneath the pall of that dark lid; 
There sate upon that pallid brow 
A crown! but earth no more shall know 
The lustre of thy diadem— ; 
City of God! Jerusalem! 
His life was splendid toil—he bound 
No roses in the golden round; 
His hands are scarred :—not all the stain 
Of fetters—Ascalon's red plain, 
The Moslem mother's howl can tell 
Before whose lance her first-born fell : 
And thicker scars are on his breast ; 
But lift not now that ant vest, 
Be reverent to the old, the brave, 
The champion of the Saviour's grave! 
Yet he tied joy before he died— 
One bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to gild the gloom, 
Ere the pale martyr met the tomb, 
He saw his royal infants—felt 
The warrior and the beauty melt 
In his weak arms,—Earth had no more. 
Blessing he died—his course was o’er! 


—_ PuLcl. 
THE CONFESSION. 


Bid the cold and callous hearted 


Rrood o’er hblies he ne’er imnarten > 


Let him linger, let him languish 
In his sordid, selfish anguish : 
Not a sun his soul shall borrow, 
To dispel his night of sorrow ; 
And a something shall annoy, 


’ With a dread, hs dreams of fey. 


He knows not the blissful union 
Souls partake by soft h commana” 
He knows not the 

Less allied to gri e Han piadaenel 
Which the pensive earl is proving, 
When its life consists in loving ; 
As congenial pulses beat 

With a mild and mutual heat. 


He who can despise thee, woman ! 
Mast be more or less than human: 
On his heart a frost is seizing, ' 
In his veins the blood is freezing :-— 
If thou canst not, what can move it? 
But his coldness none will covet; 
Not a bosom shall condole 

With his poor and paltry soul. 


Some may say thine eyes are cheating, = 
Some may say thy love i= fleeting; ae 
Some may say—but I believe not; 
Well I know thy smiles deceive not. 
There is one whose face m being 


Seer n 


Finds redoubled life in seeing; Pa 
Who, with seraph smile, inspires t 
Gentle love and genial fires. ae ed 


wr 


Fairy is her form of lightness, _ “ryt haes 


Azure is her eye of brightness, . a 
Snowy is her pec cy x -egf 

Wreathe the au curls we he 
Sweetly twining and invading Pinke . 


Rosy cheeks that need not ale eal A 
Blush not at my telling thee, 


fee. on. BL O ie a eee . . 2 


ee 


= -— 
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et » MELANCHOLY. 
"The sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape 
- With lustre and light, 
Po glory and gladness 
New bliss may impart: 
_ But, oh! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to , @ season to grieve, 
The lightof the moon, or the shadows of eve! 


“Then soothing reflections 
Arise on the mind; 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind; , 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay ; 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time withered away ; 
Tn all fate for brightness and beauty may 
{dream ! 
Tin prising of. fancy — the work of a 
The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness, 
The deep sky of blue, : 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that 


impart , 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 


SKETCH “ 
From a Painting of a beautiful Child sor- 
rowing over her dead Bird. 
~ "Tis her first grief—the bird is dead! 
How many 4 mournful word was said! 
How many a tear was o’er it shed! 
The anguish of the shock has past, 
Yet Memory’s thoughts those eyes o’ercast ; 
As like the violet gemm’d with dew, 
Glitters through tears their lovely blue. 
*Tis her first grief!—motionless there 
Is stretch’d the fondling of her care. 
No longer may she hear in Migr 
No longer in his sports 
And scarcely dare she lift a ne 
To where the lifeless treasure lies. 
Bat yesterday—who could foresee 
That such a change as this might be ; 
That she should call and he not hear ; 
The bird who knew and lov’d her dear, 


in does sorrow drown the eyes, 
little bosom swell with sighs. 
oar bird t—No, never, never! 
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morn’s | wake to hope and love. ‘ 
Bat velar gh like spring-time’s hour, 


And deepening shadows o’er youth lour.’ 
Even thou, fair girl, must one day know 
Of life the ’painfulness and woe; 
The sadness that sleep cannot cure, ‘ 
Griefs that through nights and days endure ; 
Those natural pangs to mortals given, 
To wean us from this earth, and lead our 
thoughts to Heav’n ! 
IsaBEL. 


STANZAS. 
“ T'll be that light, ummeaning thing, 
That smiles with all and weeps with none!” 
Byron. 


‘Tis past—the dark struggle is over, 
Soon, my bosom shall cease its complain- 


ing— 
Soon, my sighs shall be utter’d no more— 
Soon, no = my pale cheek shall be 
staining 
sd ok thet ht laugh of the crowd, 
The bow! afford me relief; 
If I si ree shall not be aloud, 
And then, rather from passion than grief! 


The feelings which once were my pride, 
It shall now be my care to l; 
But whatever henceforth may 
Nought shall folly’s gay sm e’er dispel. 
No ;—Fate, since I've suffer'd the worst, 
Thy darts now whet me less to me— 
And my heart, tho ugh too stubborn to burst, 
From ie fetters of grief shall be free! 


Yes, will I mix with the throng, 

Be mirthful—or seem to be so—- 
With the dance, festal goblet, and son 

From my breast chase the shadows o woe: 
And should thoughts of the past still pur- 

nA sue me, ‘a 

ey may Ww a moment my brow;— 

They may pias no more shall subdue 


For A ass i in sadness I'll bow! 
1817, A.A. W. 


TO EMILY. 
And could'st thou, then, believe the tale 
A darkly envious mind had framed? 
Did no one pitying thought prevail, 
And plead for him—so falsely blamed ? 


And has the Muse at Friendship’s shrine 
Offer’d her tribute all in vain? 

And must the wreath, thou bad’st me twine, 
Be doom’d to share its minstrel’s stain? 


. Ah! surely yes!—for they whodeem 


The heart that woke those lays untrue, 
Will, doubtless, whatsoe’er the theme, 
Count it as false and guileful too! 


Though many a grief hath wrung my heart, 
And disappointment been my lot, 

I ne'er have felt so keen the dart, 
Nor fared thus—worse than if ‘forgot! 


186 


The sunshine of my youthful days 

Hath been th’ approof of souls sincere ; 
But, if denied such cheering rays, 

There’s nought I’d wish to live for here! 
Refuse not, then, this simple pray’r— 

All [have ever ask'd of thee ;— 
. If in that breast, so good and fair, 

There still remains a thought of me: 
Believe that I am what I seem, 

Foe to deceit—ungrateful neyer ! 
Yet, if [share not thy esteem, 

Oh! let me be forgot—for ever! 
February, 1817. _ A. A. W. 


SONNET 
Written at the Chateau de Clarens. 
‘ INSCRIPTIVE. 
Stranger ! if from the crowded walks of life 
Thou lovy’st to stray, and woo fair solitude 
' Amid her woodjand haunts—silent to 
brood, 
(Apart from worldly vanities and strife ;) 
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« O’er Nature’s charms, and see her stores 


unroll'd,”— ra cad j 
Let this sweet roving arrest. 
roast ?— 


Lake i murmuring o’er its sands of 
oid, 
Shall sootustnane with soft music ;—and thine 


eye;— 
Albeit unused to glisten with deli 
Survey the scene, here opening on es 
With ’raptured gaze.—O! if beneath 9 
Stranger! to mortal man each seat be given, 
What may he hope who strives to merit 
Heaven! A. A. W. 
The thought with which this sonnet con- 
cludes is borrowed from the Italian of Laura 
Battiferra :— 
Fra me dicendo—se vago ¢ il mortale 
E’ fragil’ Mondo, che dever esser quello 
Che sara sempiterno ed immortale? 
Scelta ii. 107. 


a ne a ee 


THE HiISTORIOGRAPHER. 


ew public calamities recorded in our annals can bear @ comparison, in = 
of distress, with the tremendous conflagration which reduced the greater part of the 
metropolis of the British empire to ashes, in the year 1666. Of this dire catastrophe, all 


our histories give a general and some of them a detailed account; 


published is so minutel 
smoking embers of the 


Sept. 2. This fatal night about ten 
began that deplorable fire near Fish 
Streete in London. 

Sept. 3. The fire continuing, after 
dinner I took coach with my wife and 
sonn and went to the Bank side inSouth- 
wark, where we beheld that dismal 

ectacle, the whole Citty in dreadfull 
ames neare the water-side; all the 
houses from the Bridge, all Thames 
Street, and upwards towards Cheape- 
side downe to the Three Cranes were 
now consum'd. 

The fire having continu'd all this night 
(if 1 may call that night which was light 
asday for 10 miles round about, after a 
dreadful manner) when conspiring with 
a fierce Eastern wind in a very drie 
season; I went on foote to the same 
place, and saw the whole South part of 
the Citty burning from Cheapeside to the 
Thames, and all along Cornehill (for it 
kindl'd back against the wind as well 
as forward) Tower Streete, Fenchurch 
Streete, Gracious Streete, and so along 
to Bainard’s Castle, and was now taking 
hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which 
the scaffolds contributed exceedingly.* 

e ca was at that time under- 
going a general repair; and Mr. Evelyn 
was one of the Commissioners employed in 
superintending the work. 


but no relation hitherto 


descriptive as that written at the time, and as it were on the 
ity, by the ingenious Jonn Evetyn; from whose MEMOIRS we 
have therefore extracted the whole narration.) 


The conflagration was so universal, and 
the people so astonish'd, that from the 
beginning, I know not what de- 
spondency or fate, they stirr'd to 
quench it, so that there was 

heard or seene but erying out 
lamentation, running about like dis- 
tracted creatures, without at all ie 
ing to save even their goods, such a 
strange consternation there was upé 
them, so as it burned both in breadth 
and length, the Churches, Publiq H 
Exchange, Hospitals, Monuments, an 
ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
manner from house to house and streete 
to streete, at greate distances one from 
the other; for the heate with along set 
of faire and warme weather had even 


‘ignited the air and prepar'd the materials 


to conceive the fire, which devour'd after 
an incredible manner, houses, furniture 
and every thing. Here we saw the 
Thames cover'd with goods floating, < 
the barges and boats laden with Bor 


some had time and cow to save, 
on the other, the pent ary 
to the fields, which for many miles wer 


strew'd with moveables of all sort: 
rhe 
what ¢ the taway. 

iserable and calantieags ove | cle 
as haply the world 1 
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like since the foundation of it, nor be 
outdone till the universal conflagration. 
All the 3 Ftd a yd ee like 
the top of a ing oven, the light seene 
sored miles round about for many 
ights. God grant my eyes may never 
behold the like, now seeing above 10,000 
houses all in one fiame; the noise and 
ing and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, the shrieking of Ce ES 6 
the hurry o le, the fall o} 
Tete, pal and TCharches was like 
an hideous storme, and the aire all about 
so hot and inflam’d that at last one was 
not able to it, su that they were 
fore’'d to stand still and let the flames 
burn on, which they did for neere two 
miles in length and one in bredth. The 
clouds of smoke were dismall and reach'd 
upon computation neer 50 miles in 
length. . Thus I left. it this afternoone 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the 
last day. London was, but is no more! 
Sept. 4. The burning still rages, and 
it was now gotten as far as the Inner 
Temple; all Fleet Streete, the Old 
Bailey, Hill, Warwick Lane, 
Newgate, Paul's Chain, Watling Strcete, 
now ing, and most of it reduc’d to 
ashes; the stones of Paules flew like 


gonion the mealting lead running 
the streetes in a streame, and the 
very pavements glowing with fiery red- 

See nor man was able 


all the passages, so that no help 
= applied. bark sedan ene 
more impetuously drove the flames 
Nothing but the Almighty 

see! of God was able to stop them, 


nt. 5. It crossed towards Whitehall ; 
confusion there was then at that 

It pleas'd his Majesty to com- 
a the rest to Ioke after 
Fetter oe a to 
preserve if possible that part of Holborn, 
the rest of the tontlomen tooke 
several posts (for now they began 
char nveal pts and not till now, 
rto had stood as men intox- 
with their hands acrosse) and 


to consider that nothing’ was 
Beta peta cop tut ms ed x 
houses as might make a wider 

rs ue any had yet ben made by the 
canary method of pulling them down 
‘engines; this some stout seamen 

‘d early enough to have sav'd 


he whole Citty, but this some 

and avaritious men, Alder- 

“no rinit, because 

fe of the first. 
G.—No, 56. 
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It was therefore now commanded to be 
practic’d, and my concern being particu- 
larly for the Hospital of St. Bartholomew 
neere Smithfield, where I had many 
wounded and sick men, made me the 
more diligent to promote it, nor was iv 
care for the Savoy lesse. It now pleas'd 
God, by abating the wind, and. by the 
industrie of the people, infusing a new 
spirit into them, that the fury of it 
began sensibly to abate about noone, so 
as it came no farther than the Temple 
Westward, nor than the entrance of 
Smithfield North. But continu’d’ all 
this day and night so impetuous towards 
Cripplegate and the Tower as made us 
all despaire ; it also broke out againe in 
the Temple, but the courage of the mul- 
titude persisting, and many houses 
being blown up, such gaps and deso- 
lations were soone, made, as with the 
former three days consumption, the 
back fire didnot so vehemently urge 
upon the rest as formerly. There was 
yet no standing neere the burning and 
glowing ruines by neere a furlongs 
space, 

The coale and wood wharfes and 
magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did infinite 
mischeife, so as the invective* which a 
little before I had dedicated to his 
Majesty and published, giving warning 
what might probably be the issue of 
suffering those shops to be in the Citty, 
was look'd on as a prophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers'd 
about St. George’s Fields, and Moore- 
fields, as far as Highgate, and severall 
miles in circle, some under tents, somé 
under miserable hutts and hovells, many 
without a rag or any necessary utensills, 
bed or board, who from delicatenesse, 
riches, and easy accomodations im stately 
and well furnish’d houses, were now 
reduc to extreamest misery and 


- poverty. 


In this calamitous condition I return’d 
with a sad heart to my house, blessing 
and adoring the mercy of God to me 
and mine, who in the midst of all this 
ruine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

Sept. 7. I went this morning on foote 
from Whitehallas far as London Bridge, 
thro’ the late Fleete Street, Ludgate 


* This alludes to a tract published by the 
author in 1661, with this tile “ Fumifu- 
gium, or a prophetic invective against the 
fire and smoke of London, with ifs remedies,” 
4to. As the pamphlet was become exceed- 
ingly scarce, it was reprinted in the’same 
form by Messrs. White, in Fleet Street, in 
1772. 
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Hill, St. Paules, Cheapeside, Ex- 
2 Aldersgate, and 


2 ’ 

peg rower » thence thro’ Corne- 
hill, &c. with extraordinary difficulty, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking 
rubbish, and frequently mistaking where 
I was. The ground under my feete 
was so hot, that it even burnt the soles 
of my shoes. In the mean time his 

sty got to the Tower by water, to 
demolish the houses about the graff, 
which being built intirely about it, had 
they taken fire and attack'd the White 
Tower where the magazines of ‘der 
lay, would undoubtedly not only have 
beaten downe and y'd all the 
bridge, but sunke and torne the vessells 


iu the river, and rendered the demolition hi 


beyond all expression for several miles 
about the countrey. 

At my return I was infinitely con- 
cern'd to find that goodly Church St. 
Paules now a sad ruine, and that beauti- 
full portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe, as not long before re- 
=i by the King) now rent: in pieces, 

akes of vast stone split asunder, and 
nothing remaining intire but the in- 
scription in the architrave, shewing by 
whom it was built, which had not one 


letter of it defac'd. It was astonishing ° 


to see what immense stones the heat 
hadin a manner calcin’d, so that all the 
ornaments, columns, freezes, and pro- 
jectures of massie Portland stone flew 
off, even to the very e, where a 
sheet of lead covering” t space 
was totally mealted ; the m the 
vaulted roofe falling broke into St. 
Faith's, which sag _ with the 
Magazines of bookes belonging to the 
Stationers, and carried thither 0 safety, 
they were all consum’d, burning for a 
weeke following. It is also observable 
that the lead over the altar at the East 


end was untouchd, and among the . 


divers: monuments, the body of one 
Bishop remain’d intire. Thus lay in 
ashes that most venerable Church, one of 
the most antient pieces of early piety in 
the Christian world, besides neere 100 
more. The lead, yron worke, bells, 
plate, &c. mealted; the exquisitely 
wrought Mercers Chapell, the sump- 
tuous Exchange, the august fabriq of 
Christ Conk all the rest of br Com- 
nies Halls, sumptuous buildings, 
ao all in dust; the Prams 
dried up and ruin'd whilst the very 
waters remain’d boilin he vorago’s 
of subterranean cellar and dun- 
formerly warehouses, still hurn- 

ing in stench and ‘dark clouds of smoke, 
#0 that in 5.or 6 miles traversing about 
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I did not see one load of timber : 
sum'd, nor many stones but what were 
ealcin'd white assnow. ‘The who 
now walked about the ruines ‘d 
like men in a dismal desart, or 1 in 
some greate Citty laid waste by a cruel 
enemy ; to which was added the stench 
that came from some re creatures 
bodies, beds, &e. Sir Tho. Gressham’s 
statue, tho’ fallen from its nich in the 
Royal Exchange, remain'd intire, when 
all those of the Kings since the Conquest 
were broken to pieces, also the standard 
in Cornehill, and Q. Elizabeth's effigies, 
with some armes on te, continued 
with but little detriment, whilst the vast 
= chain — the be streetes, 

mesiheere gates of prisons were 
many of them mealted reduced to 
cinders by the vehement heate.» I was 
not able to passe through any of the 
narrow streetes, but kept the widest, the 
ground and air, smoake and fiery vapour 
continu’d so intense that my haire was 
almost sing'd, and my feete unsufferably 
surheated. . The bie lanes and narrower 
Streetes were quite fill'd up withrubbish, 
nor could'one have knowne where he 
was, but by the ruines of some Church 
or Hall, that had some remarkable tower 
or pinnacle remaining. I then went 
towards Islington and where 
one might have seene 200,000 le of 
all ranks and degrees dispers'd and 
lying along by their heapes of what they 
could save from the fire, bese J their 
losse, and tho’ ready to perishfor hunger 
and destitution, yet not asking’ one 
penny for relief, which to me appear’d 
a stranger sight than = 1 had yet 
beheld. His Majesty and Counei? in- 
deede tooke all imaginable care for their 
reliefe by proclamation for the country 
to come in and refresh them with pro- 
visions. In the midst of all this ealamity 
and confusion, there was, | know’ not 
how, an alarme n that the French 
and Dutch, with whom we were now in 
hostility, were not onely landed, but, 
even entering the Citty. There was in 
truth some days before greate suspicion 
of those 2 nations joyning; and mow, 
that they had ben the occasion of firi 
the tewne. This report did so terrifie, 
that on a suddaine there was sueh an 
oe and tumult that they ran from 

eir goods, and taking what weapons r 
they could come at, they could not be 
stopp'd from falling on some of those 
nations whom they casually met, without 
sense or reason. ‘Fhe clamor 

so excessive that it made the 


amaz'd, and did with 
paines and greate difivalty reduce and 
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= the people, sending troops of 
0 and guards to cause them to 
retire into the fields againe, where they 
were watch’d all this niglit. ‘I left them 
pretty quiet, and came home stifficiently 
weary and broken. ‘Their spirits thus a 
little calmed, and the affright abated, 
they now began to repaire into the 
suburbs about the Citty, where such as 
had friends or opportunity got shelter 
for the present, to which his Majesty's 
Proclamation also invited them. 


‘WHATEVER theorists may imagine 
or rs assert, respecting the 
‘sphere of woman's andvitt, it is 
4 fact past all contradiction that litera- 
ture stands indebted to the female sex 
for its richest possessions in the depart- 
ment of imaginative composition. 
'The naturalist w adily admit, that 
the softer sex is. conspicuous for a more 


mobility of fibre, than the soi-disunt su- 
The senses of women 
more acute, their apprehension 
quicker, their interest in observation 
more intense, their {velings more prompt, 
and their affections warmer, than those 
n works, therefore, of pure ima- 
they are peculiarly calculated to 
richer glow of fancy, a deeper 
a greater warmth of colouring, 
ivating grace 


ute 


E 


‘ distings hed by th 
é al - distingnis’ y the number 
pe oc am the gems, which female 
eat" he TT eee 
Samuel 
of the 
of the Change 
‘The rest of the } 
with new shops, the same noise, 
commerce, not to say vanity. 
with my own con- 
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Sept. 13. I pers his Majesty 
with a survey of the ruines, and_a plot 
for a new Citty*, witha discourse on it, 
whereupon after dinner his Majesty sent 
for me into the Queene’s bed-chamber, 
her Majesty and the Duke onely being 
present; they examin'd each particular, 
and discours'd on them for neere an 
houre, seeming to be Rigkn 4 pleas’d. 
with what I had so early thought on. 


‘NT PERSONS. 


FF LADY-MORGAN. 
jis has set in its crown. In the 
works of Cowley, Inchbald, Ratcliffe, 
Smith, Lee, Edgeworth, Tighe, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, &c. &c. &c. 
may be found an exuberance o: fancy, a 
vivacity of wit, adeep strain of feeling, a 
masculine philosophy, and a rich har- 
mony of Janguage, sufficient to form the 
entire intellectual capital of other less 
favoured nations. The biography, there- 
fore, of these distinguished females pos- 


sesses an interest beyond what is merely 
personal ; it furnishes documen de- 
termining the accidental and concurrent 

ve developed so much 


riority, and by betraying 
t has elevated so many fe- 
s be at dull routine of me- 
diocrity to which the vanity of man has 
subjected the sex in general, it opens a 
new Basa to the investigation of genius 
itself. ‘ 
For the productions of Lady MorGAN, 
the world, as she has herself hinted,* is 
indebted to that great parent of exertion, 
necessity. In the earlier period of her 
school education, she is said to haye ex- 
hibited alternately a taste for music and 
for painting, which held out the most 
flattering promises of future eminence— 
promises which, by giving a bias to her 
industry, and concentrating her exer- 
tions upon those arts, might have im- 
peded the intellectual culture necessary 
to literary eminence, and have dictated 
to her other paths to emolument 
distinction. But before the arrival of 
the epoch of life, in which taste and 
enius bui superstructure upon the 
ases of ounded intruction and 


* See Preface to the first edition of 


«¢ France.” 
* 


a) 
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practical effort in the arts, domestic mis- 
fortunes threw her upon her own exer- 
tions for support, and determined the 
necessity for adopting pursuits in which 
natural talent is more immediately avail- 
able, and expensive preparation and pro- 
tracted mechanical labour are less ne- 
cessary to success. 

Her father, the late Robert Owenson, 
was grandson of Sir —— Crofton, the 


representative of an ancient protestant , 


family which settled in Connaught, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. By an impru- 
dent ‘connection with a beautiful and 
once celebrated actress, he became early 
in life infected with the dramatic mania; 
and having afterwards married ar 
“able English woman, inthe possession of 
a good life income, he purchased a 
in one of the royal theatres of the Irish 
Gapital, and became joint proprietor of 
the establishment with the celebrated 
Mr. Ryder. He was afterwards sole 
proprietor of one of the metropolitan 
theatres, but resigned on Mr. Daly's 
obtaining an exclusive patent upon an 
equivalent being guaranteed to him (we 
believe) by act of parliament. Mr. Owen- 
son afterwards embarked in the double 
speculation of mercantile and theatrical 
concerns: he became a wine-merchant, 
anid built some theatres in the country, 
i ly the beautiful edifice at Kil- 
enny. In both these careers he proved 
unsuccessful; and under the ure of 
diffictilties, originating in 
the literary talent of Miss Ow 
veloped itself, accompanied by : 
of mind and an unvanquishable elasticity 
of spirit that, spurning dependence and 
disdaining compromise, was neither to 
be depressed by misfortune nor unbent 
by pleasure. 
oung, unexperienced, unacquainted 
with the world, and removed from the 
scene of observation, Miss Owenson drew 
entirely from her own resources. Her 
first printed novel (for we have reason 
to believe she did not publish her earliest 
efforts) was too decided an imitation ofa 
known model: but in the course of her 
labours she gradually acquired a greater 
originality; and in the * Wild Irish Girl” 
‘succeeded in creating a genus of compo- 
‘sition exclusively her own, and to which 
we are, perhaps, indebted for that de- 
lightful series of national tales, now uni- 
versally attributed to Walter Scott. The 
success which attended this publication, 
aud that of the “ Novi St. Domi- 
nick,” which preceded it, introduced 
Miss Owenson at once into the highest 
circle of English and Irish fashion, and 
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afforded her rtunities of observation 
that gave a aot and Vg mo 20 
to her ideas, and greatly increased her 
wers as a novelist. In the payer : 
avourable epochs of her life, a natu 
repuguance to the vulgar, the dull, the 
vitious, and the uninstructing, ima great 
theasure secluded her from society ; and, 
except within the narrow limits of a few 
personal friends, she maintained little or 
no intercourse with the world, till she 
came forth herself one of its ornaments. 
This circumstance explains the ideal cast 
of her earlier compositions, the richness 
and abundance of her sentimental re- 
flections, the romance of her heroines, 
and 3 ‘same time the paucity of her 
rem i life, the “ unreal % 
and i ability of her story, a 
certain hazarding of situation and cha- 
racter, which a person ef more expe- 
rience would have been careful tovavoid. 
Ete’ ead ¥ vow has ma- 
terially contributed to; ir pe 
foutarek to the produ of lady, 
was a long residence in some of the 
wildest and most classical scenes of Ire- 
land, which, while they stored her fancy 
with picturesque and romantic 
afforded a primitive race of inhabitants, 
whose antique customs, fiery. on 
and calamitous history, supplie ith 
materials for interesting moral combina- 
tions, and for striking dramatic narra+ 
tive. Previous to the composition of the 
“ Wild Irish Girl,’ Miss Owenson and 
her sister had been kindly received 
by their relations, Sir Maltby and Lad: 
Crofton, at their ancient and ! 
seat in the county of Sligo, situated on 
the wild shores of the Atlantic ocean. 
‘To her residence in this mansion Miss 
Owenson makes grateful allusion in her 
“ Patriotic Sketches.” ep 
The progress of civilization in Europe 
has left but few sites adapted to fictitious 
narration. The uniformity which fashion 
casts over the exterior of a 
ners, and the protection which establish- 
ed governments hold out to the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens, circumscribe at 


the same time the range of adventure 
and the latitude of personal i > 
admissible into the “ tale of real life. 


On the other hand, the romance of feu- 
dal superstition and of baronial oppres- 
sion, with its ghosts, dungeons, and tray 
— = leat before the epoch o 
iss Owenson’s first appearance as. ; 
writer. In the rude and uneultiv 
scenery of Ireland, in the isolatia 
inhabitants, arid in the surprisi 


resource awaited the novelist for escap- 
ing the satiety and insipidity of the com- 
mon romance ; and guided by her taste, 
her genius, and her national affections, 
she eagerly availed herself of it; for 
while composing the “ Wild Irish Girl,” 
and the * Patriotic Sketches,” at the 
seat of Sir Maltby Crofton, she -em- 
hedied in those works the picturesque 
beauties and simple but characteristic 
manners of the district and population by 
which she was surrounded. 

The poetry and music of Ireland are 
of the wildest and most'melancholy cast ; 
and..they are admirably calculated for 
awakening enthusiasm, quickening the 
imagination, and engendering a contem- 
plative and kindling temperament in the 
mind. From her earliest infancy, Miss 
Owenson’s memory was stored with the 
legendary lore of the land, and her ear 
formed to its plaintive minor melodies, 
whose abrupt modulations attain to 
effects “beyond the reach of art,” and 
find a way to the soul unknown, perliaps, 
even to the Mozarts and the Paesiellos 
of a more ‘flourishing period of the 
science. Often, while yet achild, and 
seated upon her parent’s knees, her ima- 
gination, it is said, was purposely excited 
and her feelings roused by these great 
instruments of emotion; and the gush- 
ing tears flowed abundantly in sympathy 
wits the fictitious sufferer,or responsive 
to the pathos of the national air. While 
the friends of the infant were thus tak- 

ight in playing with a sensibility 

they he to nurture, they were not 

aware how far they gave character to 

‘the genius anid determination to the for- 
tune of the future woman. 

/ The influence of the national music on 

i "s mind may be inferred to 
haye been considerable, from the cir- 
cumstance poet nt an early age or) had 
moted down and arranged some of the 
best. Irish airs, tebich ake adapted to 
7 i words, and published in London. 
These were, perhaps, the first published 
s of Irish minstrelsy, and they 
to Moore the idea of his 

k, (as he has himself liberal- 

Ty acknow ,) which, in making the 

melodies of his country known to Ev- 

rope, has added-a new and unrivalled 
wreath to the 
ardour 


garland of English poesy. 
sand perseverance which 


wv" ) ntly conspicuous in 
se Lady < hiontg inall the 
. As her conceptions are 
x volitions been decided 
warm, Inthe strug- 


are 
ise 
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gles of adversity, and in the still more 
arduous trials of literary and social 
triumph, her devotion to her family have 
been alike exemplary. To see what is 
right and to do it, seems ever to. have 
been the same thing with her ; and the fact 
is the more gracious to record, because 
so many cruel and malignant arrows 
have been launched against her iu re- 
views and other anonymous productions, 
by those who disliked her politics or 
envied her success; and who, making a 
stalking horse of criticism, have chosen 
the woman for their mark, when they 
professed to aim only at the author. . In 
one instaace, when a base and diabolical 
attack was made through the channel of 
the newspapers, (while she was yet almost 
achild, and her reputation as an author 
scarcely commenced,) to blast her lite- 


Tary character, and to drive her from 


society, nearly the whole literary force 
of her native city mustered in her de- 
fence, and the pens of all who best knew 
her, aud could bear personal -testimony 
to-her virtues, were drawn in her vindi- 
cation. So general, indeed, was the in- 
dignation at these unprincipled calum- 
nies, that some peculiar means were 
sought for expressing public feeling in 
which all classes might participate ; and 
it was in compliance with the public wish 
(if we are rightly informed) that she 
produced at the Crow-street theatre, an 
operatic farce called “The First -At- 
tempt,” written many years before its 
appearance on the stage. The circum- 
stances under which this piece was acted 
ensured its success. The house was 
crowded as often as it was played; and 
on the author's night, the court, (with 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the 
then Lord and Lady Lieuteuant of Ire- 
land, at their head,) the bar, and the 
town vied in their zeal and activity to 
grace the representation, and render-it 
profitable and honourable to the object 
of their protection. 

The sphere of female action is neees- 
sarily circtimscribed, and it rarely hap- 
pens that a woman's virtues are available 
beyond the little circle of her domestic 
relations. The civic-crown, more espe- 
cially, is not-often within the reach of 
the softer sex; but an instance-occurred 
to the subject of this memoir, in which 
she was enabled to save a human life, 
and to restore to society a lost but re- 
pentant offender. A poor fellow, a let- 
ter carriér, of good general character, 
the father of a large family, was induced, 
in a moment of extreme distress, to open 
a letter committed to his charge, and to 
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himself of a small sum of money, 
in the intention of restoring it in a few 
days to the owner. For this offence he 
was condemned to-die. {n the court in 
which he was tried, a scene of the deepest 
distress was exhibited by the presence and 
anguish of his aged father, bis wife, and 
her helpless infants ; but the crime was 
one of those'which society never pardons. 
In such cases cupidity and apprehension 
are alike interested in striking terror, and 
mercy and hope must be silent at their 
bidding. From the gloom of the co: 
demned ce]l this diet tunate criminal, 
like the drowning wretch who grasps at 
2 straw, aled to the imaginary ins 
fluence of a popular writer; and the 
claim was irresistible to one whose do- 
i affections were the mainsprings of 
er ° 
On the receipt of his letter, Miss 
Owenson addressed herself to the dif- 
ferent barristers of her acquaintance ; 
but the reply she received was uniform. 
The crime was unpardonable, the man’s 
fate was sealed, and interference could 
only —— her to mortification and de- 
feat. Unintimidated by these dispiriting 
reports, she «pplied directly to Baron 
Smith, the presiding judge on the trial; 
and that amiable individual, rejoicing to 
have so good a pretext for tempering the 
rigour of justice, directed her to the fore- 
man of the jury, with the promise, that 
if a recommendation to merey could be 
procured from them, he would, in con- 
“sequence of the conviction resting on 
circumstantial evidence, back it with his 
sanction. Miss Owenson saw the fore- 
man of the jury, induced hiin to assemble 
the jurymen, and to sign the recommen- 
dation. She then drew up a memorial 
to the Duke of Richmond, the head of the 
Trish government, and, in one word, pro- 
cured a commutation of the sentence to 
perpetual transportation. [tis pleasur- 
able to add, that on arriving at New 
South Wales, the reprieved man became 
an industrious and honest member of 
society, and supports his family in inde- 
pendence and comfort. A circumstance 
not dissimilar in its event, and even more 
romantic in the details, oceurred to the 
immortal Jenner, who was the means of 
saving a youth taken prisoner under 
Miranda, and condemned to certain 
death under the horrible form of perpe- 
tual slavery on the military works of a 
Spanish American fortress; The recol- 
lection of such anecdotes is’a source of 
the parest satisfaction. They tend to 
reise the literary character ; they do 
honour to human nature, and they re- 
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lieve ‘the dark shade, which almost 
uniformly obscures the political history 
of the species. Saye 
- In the year 1811, when on a visit to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, in the north 
of freland, Miss Owenson became ac¢ 
quainted with Sir Charles Morgan, a 
5 eee and Fellow of the London 
e, then in attendance upon Lord 
Hamilton. A congeniality of tastes soon 
led to a matrimon saree tse Since 
her marriage, 'y Morgan chiefly 
resided at Dublin, where her house is 
the centre of whatever taste, li 
and refinement is to be found in the 
Irish metropolis. The cultivation which 
 aresci marks the higher ranks. of 
itish society, ensured her an intro- 
duction into the — circles of England 
and Ireland; but she owes ‘the 
place she holds as much to her p 
talent for conversation; and what the 
French call, esprit de société, as to her 
professionaleminence. It was inagreat 
measure to these qualities that she was 
indebted fur the boundless ‘access’ she 
obtained to the saloons of Paris“Speak. 
ing French with a facility mot’ wsuat 
among our countrymen, her ‘per 
viet had full play in that ita 
where agreeability is the most direct 
passport to socialintercourse. — © 
he family of Lady Morgan is not 
new to literature: her father, who was 
a near relation to Oliver Goldsmith, was 
by him introduced, early in life, to the 
Garricks, the Jolimsons, and other emi- 
nent men of that day. His musical ta- 
lents were of the first order, and not- 
withstanding their high culture, were 
strongly tinctured with the 
character of the national school. He 
wrote also very many songs for the : 
distinguished for their breadth of hu- 
mour and brilliant wit: wie ty hme 
known to the literary world by his 
generous protection of the unfortunately. 
celebrated Dermody. The extraordinary 
history of this miracle of precocious 
talent and wayward eccentricity is well. 
known. Mr. Owenson found him mix- 
ing colours for the scene painters at th 
theatre, in the most abject penury.” On 
discovering his talents, this gentleman, 
with that prompt, uncalculating warmth 
of heart, which forms so nt x 
feature in the Irish character, took hia 
at onee into the bosom of his family, 
clothed and educated him, and by mak- 
ing his case known to the = and 
especially to the celebrated Dr. Young, — 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. O.’s near a 
tion, lis'was the instrument for pr 
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of a young and numerous family had not 

too a portion of -her time 
and attention. This lady has recently 
t out on the Dublin stage, a 
, called “The lrishwoman,” re- 
plete with originality of conception, 
and humorous rated and which met 
With the most decided success; so that 
it will probably soon find its way to the 
London theatres. 


Lady Morgan commenced her public 
éareer very early in life: notwithstand- 
ing therefore that she is still the youngest 
Suceessful candidate for literary honors, 
of her own sex, her published works 
are already numerous. They are a 
volume of poetry, written before she 
was fourteen, and dedicated to that 
of Irish talent, the late 
of Moira: “St. Clair,” 2 vols. ; 
“Novice of St. Dominick,” 4 vols. ; 
« Wild Trish Girl,” 3 vols. ; « Patriotic 
Sketches,” 2 vols. ; “Ida,” 4vols.; “The 
s” 3-vols.; “ O'Donnel,” 3 
vols. 5 ,” 2 vols. Svo.; “The 
A eg Irish Harp,” 1 vol.; and a 

c of twelve Irish Melodies. She 
has now in the press another national 
novel, to be “ Florence Macarthy,” 
which will appear in the coming season. 

In her later publications she has taken 
a Tigher flight, and has exhibited a 

acquaintance with the human 


sto sper haps a more caustic and 
piloophical view of life, than is to be 
Ther earlier productions.. Her 


reputation “socom “age has rapidly in- 
éreased; and public expectation looks 
forward to further and still more suc- 
cessful efforts of her pen. 

’ Peis a singular fact, that on the Con- 
tinent, the works of this Lady rank still 


ig he they do at home; and it 
‘a deci a of oer in- 
trinsic uence thought and sen- 
timent, that they should hare been ren- 
dered so under the disfiguring 
¢ : translation. “The 
» «St. Clair,” and “The 
however, well trans- 
their situation among 
d classical productions of 
ress. ** nel,” from 
ns with which it abounds, 
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was less likely to succeed abroad, and 
the French translation is both coarse 
and unfaithful. It was however read 
with great eagerness in Paris, and has, 
as we are informed, obtained likewise 
the honors of a Dutch and Spanish 
costume. The work however which 
has made Lady Morgan most generally 
known, is her “ France ;" having passed 
through three editions at home, three in 
America, and as many in France. An 
abridgment also has been formed, in- 
cluding those passages which fell under 
the censure of the French police, and 
published, we believe, in Geneva, under 
the title of “ L'Esprit de Lady Morgan.” 
Lady Morgan is in person petite, 
feminine, graceful and animated; uniting 
in her gay conciliating appearance, the 
ease of fashionable life, with the naiveté 
of strong and original talent, and that 
even flow of 3H which springs from 
constitutional benevolence, and an active 
and occupied mind. We have heard the 
conversational abilities of this Lady 
highly extolled, and her success in the 
great world attributed to that cause, and 
to what the French call V'art de raconter 
bien. If we may trust to our own powers 
of observation, great humour, pleasantry, 
and the absence of all affectation, and 
pretension, constitute no small part of its 
merits. Lady Morgan is, however, ac- 
cused of being what is called uncertain, 
of only coming out in particular sets and 
circles; and we have heard that when 
called on to shew off, she has, like her own 
Duchess of Belmont, quoted the. well 
known parlez nous la philosophie et puis 
la theologie, and then remained buried in 
impenetrable reserve and silence. One 
feature in her character it would be 
wrong to pass by, although we do not 
always approve its results, we mean her, 
enthusiastic love of her native country. 
The situation of Ireland naturally begets 
strong party feelings; and to remain 
neuter in times of civil dissention was 
by a great Law-giver denou as 
treason. ‘Though Lady Morgan was 
bred ‘a protestant in the bosom of the 
established church, she has from con-. 
scientious motives strenuously advocated 
the emancipation of the Catholics. This 
vein of political sentiment has drawn 
down upon her a heavy measure of 
critical vituperation. But those who 
stem the stream of opinion, (especially 
when strengthened by authority,) must 
expect occasionally to be dashed by its 
current against rocks and shallows. 


(Add Yres Ande 
NEW INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 


1, HISTORY OF DR. BREWSTER'S KA- 
LEIDOSCOPE. 

_AS this instrument has excited uni- 
versal attention, we have nodoubt that 
our readers will take some interest in a 
short history of the invention, referring 
for the specification of its principles of 
construction to vol. viii. p. 444. 

In 1814, when Dr. B.was engaged in ex- 
gaia on the polarisation of tight 

aguas reflections between plates 
of glass, which were honoured by the 
Royal Society with the Copleyan Medal, 
the reflectors were in some cases inclined 
to each other, and he had occasion to re- 
mark the circular arrangement of the 
images of acandle round a centre, or the 
multiplication of the sectors formed by 
the extremities of the glass plates, In 
ae afterwards the experiments of 

. Biot on the action of’ fluids upon 
light, Dr. B. placed the fluids ina trough 
fornred by two plates of glass cemented 
at an angle. The eye being necessarily 
placed at one end, some of the cement 
which had been pressed through between 
the plates appeared arranged into a re- 

lar figure ; the symmetry of which in- 
Saved Dr. B. to investigate the cause of 
the phenomenon, and in doing this he 
discoveréd the leading principles of the 
Kaleidoscope. _He found that in order 
to produce perfectly beautiful and sym 
metrical forms three conditions were 
necessary :— : 

4. That the reflectors should be placed 
at an angle, which was an even or an 
odd aliquot part of a circle, when the 
object was regular, and similarly situated 
with respect to both the reflectors; or 
the even aliquot part of a circle when 
the object was irregular. 

2. That out of an infinite number of 
positions for the object within and with- 
out the reflectors, there was only one 
where perfect symmetry could be ob- 
tained, viz. by placing the object in con- 
tact with the ends of the reflectors. 

8. That out of an infinite number of 
positions for the eye, there was only one 
where the symmetry was perfect, viz. 
as near as possible to the angular point, 
so that the circular field could be dis- 
tinctly seen; and that this point was 
the only one out of an infinite number 
at which the uniformity of. the light of 
the circular field was a maximum. 

Upon these principles Dr. B. con- 
structed an instrument, in which he 
fixed permanently across the ends of re- 
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bd 
flectors, pieces of coloured glass a 
irregular objects. The “ step, 
ever, towards the completion 
strument remained yet to be made, 
it was not till some time afterwards. 
the idea oceurred to Dr. B, of giving 
tion to. objects, either fixed or p 
loosely in a cell at the end of the instru- 
ment, When this idea was carried into 
execution, the Kaleidoscope, in its simple 
form, was completed. iS aheha 
The next, and by far the most impor- 
tant step of the invention, was to rbick 


i 


a draw tube and lens, by means of w 
beautiful forms could be. created 
objects of all magnitudes, and _ t 
all distances from the observer. this 
way the power of the Kaleidoscope w: 
indefinitely extended, and ev: 
in nature could be introduced 1 
picture, in the same manner as if 1 
objects had been reduced in size, 
actually placed at the end of the 
flectors. ° ib 
When the instrument was bre 
this state, Dr. Brewster was 
friends to secure the property o 
he accordingly took out a pa 


bos 


specification of his patent he de: 
the Kaleidoscope in two different f 
The first consists of two reflecting plas 
put together rela 4 to the princip 
already described,’ placed in 
with an eye-hole in the particular pe 
tion which gives symmetry and « 
mun uniformity of light, and with 
such as coloured glass, laced in ep 
sition of symmetry, and put in motion 
either by a rotatory movement, 0 
their own gravity, or by both combines 
The second form described inthe spec 
fication, is, when the tube containing the 
reflectors is placed in another at the end. 
having a convex lens which intre 
into the Nita objects of 
tudes, and at every distance. : 
After the patent was signet 
instruments in a state of forw 
the person employed to manufactw 
them carried one to show to the princ 
pal London Opticians for the purpo 
taking orders. . These gentlemen. mi 
rally made one for their own use 
the character of the instrument 
thus made public, the tinmen and gli 
began to manufacture the detache 
of it, in order to evade the fp 
while others sold the insti 
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pleté, without being aware that the pro- 
perty of it had been secured by a pa- 
tent. 


In order to justify these proceedings, 
it became necessary to search for some 
combinations of plain mirrors, which 
metre supposed to have a resemblance 
= — instrument. a 

‘st supposed anticipation of the 
Kaleidoscope ss found in Prop. XIII. 
and XIV. of Professor Wood's Optics, 
where that learned author gives a ma- 
thematical investigation of the number 
and arrangement of the images formed 
by two reflectors, cither inclined or 
parallel to each other. These theorems 
~— no position either to the eye or 
to bject, and do not even include 
the principle of inversion, which is abso- 
Iutely necessary to the production of 

forms. The theorems in- 
are true, whatever be the position 
of the object or of the eye. In order to 
put this matter to, rest, Dr. Brewster 
wrote to Professor Wood, who in his 
answer observed, that the propositions 
he had given, relating to the number of 
i by plane reflectors in- 
clined to each other, contain merely the 
mathematical calculation of their num- 
ber and ment; and that the 
effects by the Kaleidoscope 
were never in his contemplation. 


leldgope nas 2 anticipation of the 
was an instrument pro- 
x oe ley, in his book on gar- 
i published in 1717. This 

of divered looking gles, fre inches wite 
i ve inches wide 

pes ni inches ie , jointed together 
with hinges, and opening like a book. 
These plates being set upon a geometri- 


cal dra and the eye being placed in 
front of mirrors, the lines of the 
drawing were seen multiplied by re- 


ee. This instrument was 
e. long before by Kircher, and 
did receive a si improvement 
Br anit pea often made 
by: and was principally used for 


— human face, when placed 
I cosine way pe 
pose of uit, 


we ty, or of using it as an in- 


ne rational amusement, by the 
pe ‘beautiful forms. 


To those, however, who may be inca- 
instituting a comparison of the 
the following opinions of 
rs must be decisive. 
r, of Edinburgh, writes thus : 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 56. 
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Edinburgh, \\th May, 1818. 

“T have examined the kaleidoscope in- 
vented by Dr. Brewster, and compared it 
with the description of an instrument which 
it has been said to resemble, constructed by 
Bradley in 1717. I have also compared its 
effect with an experiment to which it may be 
thought to have some analogy, described by 
Mr. Wood in his optics, Prop. 18 and 14. 

** From. both these contrivances, and 
from every optical instrument with which I 
am acquainted, the kaleidoscope appears to 
differ essentially, both in its effect and in the 
principles of its construction. 

** As to the effect, the thing produced by 
the kaleidoscope is a series of figures pre- 
sented with the most perfect symmetry, so 
as always to compose a whole, in which no- 
thing is wanting and nothing redundant. It 
matters not what the object be to which the 
instrument is directed, if it only be in its 
proper place, the effect just described is 
sure to take place, and with an endless va- 
riety. In this respect, the kaleidoscope ap- 

rs to be quite singular among other op- 
tical instruments. Neither the instrument 
idley, nor the experiment or theorem 

Wood's book, have any resemblance to 
‘this; they go no further than the multipli- 
cation of the figure. , 

“ Next, as to the principleof construction, 
Dr. Brewster's instrumenhtrequires a parti- 
cular position of the- eye.of, the observer, 
and of the object looked at, in order to its 
effect. If either of these is wanting, the 
symmetry vanishes, and the figures are ir- 
regular and disunited. In the other two 
cases, no particular position, either for the 
eye or the object, is required. 

“ for these reasons, Dr. Brewster's in- 
vention seems to me quite unlike the other 
two. Indeed, as far as I know, it is quite 
singular among optical instruments; and it 
will be matter of sincere regret, if any ima- 
ginary or vague analogy, between it and 
other optical instruments, should be the 
means of depriving the Doctor of any part 
of the reward to which his skill, ingenuity, 
and perseverance, entitle him so well. 

Joun PLAYPAIR. 

« P.S.—Granting that there were a re- 
semblance between the kaleidoscope and 
Bradley's instrument, in any of the particu- 
lars mentioned above, the introduction of 
coloured and moveable objects, at the end of 
the reflectors, is quite peculiar to Dr. Brews- 
ter's instrument. Besides this, a circum- 
stance highly deserving of attention, is the 
use of two lenses and a draw tube, so that 
the action of the kaleidoscope is extended to 
objects of all sizes, and at all distances from 
the observer, and united, by that means, to 
the advantages of the telescope. J.P.” 

Professor Pictet’s, of Geneva, opinion 
is stated in the following letter to Dr. 
Brewster :— 

Vor. X, U 
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Sir 

Among your friends I have not been one 
of the least painfully affected by the shame- 
ful invasion of your rights as an inventor, 
which I have been a witness of lately in Lon- 
don. Not only none of the allegations of 
the invaders of your patent, grounded on a 
pretended similarity between your kaleido- 
scope and Bradley's instrument, or such as 
Wood’s or Harris's ——— —_ 
suggested, a to me to have any 
foundation ; cara can affirm that, neither 
in any of the French, German, or Italian 
authors, who, tomy knowledge, have treated 
of optics, nor in Professor Charles's justly 
celebrated and most com collection of 
optical instraments at Paris, have 1 read or 
seen any thing resembling your ingenious 

paratus, which, from its numberless ap- 
sieetions: and the pleasure it affords, and 
will continue. to attord, to millions of he- 
holders of its matchless effects, may be rank- 
ed among the most 0 ee science 
ever presented to the of rational en- 


oyment. 
M. A. Picter. 
The soniamin Masses Optics re- 
late, like Professor Wood's, merely to 


the multiplication and circular arrange- 
ment of the apertures or sectors formed 
by the inclined mirrors, and to the pro- 
gress of aray of light reflected between 
two inclined or parallel mirrors; and no 
allusion whatever is made, in the propo- 
sitions themselves, to any instrument. 
Tu the page respecting the multi- 
plication of the sectors, the eye of the 
observer is never once mentioned, and 
the proposition is true if the eye has an 


infinite number of positions; whereas, 


in the kaleidoscope, the eye can only 
have one position. In the other proposi- 
tion, respecting the progress of the 
rays, the eye and the object are actually 
stated to be placed between the re- 
‘flectors; and even if the eye had been 
laced without the reflectors, as in the 
leidoscope, the position assigned it, at 
agreat distance from the angular point, 
is a demonstration that Harris was en- 
tirely ignorant of the positions of sym- 
metry, either for the object or the eye, 
and could not have combined two re- 
flectors so. as to form a kaleidoscope for 
producing beautiful or symmetrical 
forms. 

Such is the account of Dr. Brewster's 
ingenious discovery, than which hardly 
any thing of late years has excited so 
general a sensation, both at home and 
abroad. It is provoking, however, to 
observe the zeal which has been on the 
alert to rob the inventor even of the 
honour of having added something new 
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to science. One publication, the editor 
of which takes great credit to himself for 
having been the means of cpipingas 
bounds of knowledge, affects to thro 
contempt upon this optical instrument, 
by referring for the principle. of it to 
Kircher’s “ Great art of and Sha- 
dow,” when it is plain enough that the 
learned Jesuit, in the book alluded to, 
had not the smallest conception of an 
instrument capable of producing an end- 
less variety of symmetrical combinations 
in one position of the eye. The refer- 
ence, however, was sufficient to displa 
the editor’s vanity, while the point of it 
pa calculated also to gratify his ma- 
ignity. Oh. Savi 
While these attempts are making to 
undervalue the merit of Dr. Brewster as 
an original inventor in this country, still 
bolder -attacks are levelled at him in 
Germany, where it is positively averred 
by one Winkler, a mathematical instru- 
ats maker at ore that he chen - a 
idoscepe to a foreigner as as 
last March, on condition that he should 
keep it a secret. Winkler, who" has 
taken out a patent for his instrument in 
the Prussian dominions, modestly insi~ 


‘nuates that the instrument which he 


sold became the pattern. of what 
been so successful in England. ‘Th 
Prussian, however, has met with an op- 
ponent in his turn, who roundly asserts 
that the hpered of the inetreeeaes 
pahiche half a century ago, and that 
has himself manufactured the same 
above twenty years. This claimant is 
John Bernard Bauer, ‘mathematical in- 
strument maker of Nuremburg, whose 
letter in the Commercial Chronicle of 
that 7 is senile a ose deserv- 
ing of notice. In sw is preten- 
sions he refers to the pork of Bes- 
telmeir’s Magazine of Art; and for the 
discovery of the nae to Lampert’s 
ence, 


German 
Bernouilli. Lampert, writing from Be: 
lin, Sept. 2, 1769, to Mr. Brander at 


Augsburg, says, ‘soon after I sent 
away my last, | hada mirror cut with 
four pyramidical faces, to shew the 

to amateurs. These pyramids may be 
considered. as an optical amusement ; 
whatever is laid at the narrow opening, 


becomes multiplied ina » 
manner, ee to the ‘ahenalitis — 
sphere: a three-sided pyramid. divi 


the sphere like an Icosaedron; a five- 
sided one forms a = 


Hen may foe a with it a 
oard, a spherical lattice, a bi regularly 
illuminated in various ae Tie ; 


[Sept 1, 


' 
—- 
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M. Lampert. M. Brander's answer 
from Augsburg, Sept. 21, 1769, says, 
en peek aon by have such a py- 

mirror in order to try 
the effect.” This is what first led to the 
manufacturing of this instrument. “{ 
have not fow lame Mr. Bauer, “either 
in b or Halle, or other books, 


which have very industriously copied ~ 


each other, any mention of Lampert’s 
pyramidical mirror, which is certainly 
one of the most agreeable optical amuse- 
ments. Within these last twenty years 
I have made some hundreds ; and } have 
also put together three mirrors, so as to 
form por which is exactly the mo- 
dern Kaleidoscope, and what is called 
the ed one; but it did not please 
so much, because it did not present so 
beautiful a globe as a shortened pyra- 
mid. Painted and cut out triangles 
were put before it, and the transparent 
colours produced a very pleasing effect, 
In order to conceal the contrivance, I 
enclosed the pyramid or prism in a little 
square box, and called it an Optical 
1 -box. Transparent wheels, cut 
out in various ways, were placed before 
the narrow opening, which produced a 
v eable play of colours. As such 
instruments are susceptible of 
great diversity, this idea was varied in 
bm tr till at last somebody took it 
into his head to put what I had enclosed 
in a equare box, into around tube, and 
this is a Kalei . 1 think I have 
proved that the honour of the first exe- 
cution bel to me, but the first idea 
undoubtedly belongs to Lampert.” 
» M. Bauer having thus established, as 
he thinks, a full right to the construction 
of the Kaleidoscope, demands a third 
of cet er or at least the privi- 
Jege of making one third of the instru- 
\acalesiabed tn Birope. This looks very 
much like a hoax, and we are not quite 
cortain that we have not been bantered 
all this while by a sly German hu- 
t. 


mouris' 

11. MR, LESTER'S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
vl " opries. 

— We understand that “yoo Light- 
Projector, as it is called, 18 exceedingly 
recommended by its excellence in an eco- 
nomical view. The small one, when 

to a eandle, produces so great a 

of heat, as to render it extremely 

useful in cold weather; and it not only 
inereases the heat to a hich degree, but 
o t driven forward into a 

, 0 as to illuminate more 

wily than can be conceived with- 
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out ocular demonstration. The appa- 
ratus is now getting in an article 
that will possess all the beautiful effects 


of the most finished mirror, without the 
liability to tarnish, and itis supposed to be 
capable of producing many more impor- 
tant advantages than have yet been de 
veloped. 

II. CRYSTALLIZATION OP TIN. 

M. Autarp, of Paris, has obtained a 
patent from the Minister of the Interior, 
for his new method of ornamenting 
jepanned metal work by efflorescence 
resembling the appearance produced by 
frost upon glass windows, called moire 
metalligue. The Society of Arts and 
Sciences at Paris, have also presented 
him with a gold medal for this discovery. 

In addition to what we have already 
stated on this subject, we thall observe 
that the moire metallique is produced by 
sulphurie acid, diluted in from seven 
to nine parts of water, and then 
laid on the sheet of metal -with a 

nge or The tin must be 
heated, so as to furm an incipient fusion 
on the surface, when the acid is applied ; 
after which the crystallization ensues. 
The phrase moire is borrowed from the 
word used to designate watered silk, 
(soie moirée.) The citric acid, it is said, 
answers better than any other. a 
employing the blow pipe before the acid, 
amall det beautiful spots are formed on 
the tin. 

IV. LITHOGRAPHY. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts, 
ha appointed a Committee to 
examine’ the lithographical drawings of 
M. Engelmann, of Mulhouse, in the 
Upper Rhine, have ew that the 
stone must be rendered capable of im- 
bibing water, and also of receiving all 
greasy or resinous substances. The first 
object can be effected by an acid, which 
will corrode the stone, take off its fine 
polish, and thus make it susceptible of 
water. Any greasy substance is capable 
of giving an bey ge ven upon stone, 
whether the lines be made with a pencil, 
or with ink; or otherwise, the ground 
of a drawing may be covered with a 
black greasy mixture, leaving the lines in 
white. 

Hence result bat | distinct ae: 
first, the engraving, by tracing, prod 
by the line of the pencil, or brush dipped 
in the greasy ink. nage the en- 
eriving a tans or lines, as is done on 


wood or copper. 
tonpipations of prints may be easily 
obtained without any reversing by trans- 


M48 


posing on the stone a drawing traced on 
paper with the prepared ink. 

All kinds of close calcareous stone 
of an even and fine grain, which are 
capable of taking a good polish with 
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black, called Frankfort black, to give it 
an intense colour is added; the ynixtute 
is then poured into moulds, where it 
must remain till it is quite cold, when it 
will be proper to used as chalk 


pumice stone, and having the quality of pencils. 


absorbing water may be used for litho- 
graphy. 

Composition of the Ink.—Heat a glazed 
earthen vessel over the fire; when it is 
hot introduce one pound by weight of 
white Marseilles soap, and as much 
mastic in grains; melt these ingredients, 
and mix them carefully ; then incor- 
porate five parts by weight of shell lac, 
and continue to stir it; to mix the 
whole, drop in gradually a solution of 
one part of caustic alkali in five times its 
bulk of water. Caution, however, must 
be used in making this addition, because 
should the ley be put in allat once, the 
liquor will ferment, and run over. When 
the mixture is completed by a moderate 
heat, and frequent stirring, a propor- 
tionate quantity of lamp-black must be 
added, after which a sufficient quantity 
of water must be poured in to make the 
ink liquid. 

Drawing.—This ink is used for draw- 
ing on the stone in the same manner as 
on paper, either with a pen or pencil ; 
when the drawing on the stone is quite 
dry, and an impression is i the 
surface of the stone must wetted 
with a solution of nitric acid, in the 
proportion of fifty to one of water ; this 
must be done with a soft sponge, taking 
care not to make a friction in the draw- 
ing. ‘The wetting must be epaniad as 
soon as the stone appears dry; and 
when the effervescence of the acid has 
ceased, the stone is to be carefully 
rinsed with clean water. 

Printing.—While the stone is moist, 
it should be passed over with the prin- 
ter’s ball charged with ink, which will 
adhere only to those parts not wetted. 
A sheet of paper properly prapered for 
printing is then to be spread on the 
stone, and the whole committed to the 
press, or passed through a roller. 

To preserve the drawing on the stone 
from dust, when not in use, a solution 
of gum arabic is passed over it, which 
can be easily removed by a little water. 
Instead of ink, chalk crayons are some- 

used for drawing upon the stone 
of upon paper ; from which a_counter- 
proof is taken upon the stone. The 
". erayons afe thus made,—three parts of 
soap, two parts of tallow, and one part 
of wax are all dissolved together in an 
earthen vessel. When the whole is 
well mixed, a sufficient quantity of lamp- 


V. LIST OP NEW PATENTS. 
Joun NeEi1son, of Linlithgow, Scot- 


land, glue-manufacturer, for an improve- 
ment in the tanning and tawing of hides 


and skins; and in the dying or colour- 
ing of leather, and other articles. June 
22, 1818, ; 

Avsert Roux, of Yverden, in the 
Canton of Vaud, in Switzerland, Doctor 
in Divinity, for an improvement, or im- 
proxements, applicable to locks of dif- 
erent descriptions; communicated to 
him by a foreigner, residing abroad. 
June 30, 1818. 

Joun Bairp, of Lanark, Scotland, 
North Britain, manager for the New 
Shots Iron Company; for various 
improvements in the man i 

. making of cast-iron boilers, 
for the pron of evapvrating the 
juice of the sugar-cane or syru douse 
from theace, by means of annealing them 
in a furnace or kiln of a peculiar con- 
struction. July, 1818, 

Witt1am Barxey, of High Holborn, 
i ny ea a corte yoneetesaa 
sashes, sky-lights, and frames, gen 
used for the purpose of beara | 
ing, and containing glass for the admis- 
sion of light, and the exclusion of rain 
and snow ; and also for making roofs or 
coverings for houses and various other 
buildings. July, 11, 1818. ‘ 

James Mitton, late of Paisley, in 
North Britain, but now of Ashton- 
under-Line, Lancaster, for a new species 
of loom-work, whereby figures or 
flowers can be produced in a mode 
hitherto unknown upon any fabric of 
cloth, while in the process of weaving, 
whether such fabric be linen, cotton, 
woollen, silk, orany of them intermixed. 
July 11, 1818. ‘ 

Joun Ricuter, of Holloway, Mid- 
dlesex ; for certain improvements in 
apparatus of utensils used for  distilla- 
tion, evaporation, and condensation, and 
that the same are new in this country ; 
communicated to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad. July 14, 1818. 

Ricuarp Ormrop, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, iron-founder; for an im- 
provement in the manufacturing of cop- 

er, or other metal cylinders, or rollers 
or calico printing. July 22, 1818. 

Urnsanus SARTOREES, Win- 
chester-street, London, merchant; foran- 
improvement in the method of produc- 


! ih 


, 


rignition in fire arms, by the condensa- 
n of atmospheric air. July 22, 1818. 
~Hewry Cretcur on, of the city of 
Glasgow, civil engineer; for a new 
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method of regulating the admission ‘of 
steam into pipes or other vessels, used 
for the heating of buildings, or other 
places. July 22, 1818. 


REPORTS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


1. Report of the Committce of the Society 
” for the Rorvoancs! of Wises Disci- 
-‘pline, and for the Reformation of Ju- 
- venile Offenders. 
- THIS Institution originated three 
years ago in the exertions of a few indi- 
viduals, whose philanthropy was excited 
by the cases of several boys convicted of 
capital offences. Having entered upon 
an inquiry into the subject, it was found 
that juvenile delinquency existed in the 
lis toa most alarming extent; 
thata was in action by which un- 
fortunate children were organized into 
; that they resorted to houses 
where they planned their enterprizes, 
and afterwards divided the plunder. 
Upon this a public meeting was con- 
vened, and asociety formed, the object 
of which was to obtain ty renter = 
the nature and causes of the 
con to ascertain the most efficient 
means of removing or diminishing it. 
With this view the sonneae of the ie 
mittee arranging themselves into su 
divisions, visited the prisons in and 
about London; examined the boys 
rt; pursued their enquiries among 
We patonst fronts, or associates of the 
bey kept a journal of — in 
all particulars were carefully re- 
corded; and in short adopted every 
measure likely to ensure an accurate 
of ‘the extent of the evil and 
the causes of its increase. ‘In the pre- 
sent report these causes are stated to be 
1. the neglect of moral and religious 
education: 2. the want of — em- 
ployment for children in early life: 3. the 
want of necessaries to apport life. Be- 


sides these general sources of early vice, 


there are others of a peculiar character, 
‘a%—1. Flash houses, where boys and 
girls frequently associate with common 
thieves and prostitutes.—2. The fairs in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
where every species of debauchery and 

oflig af practised cighty-two days 


“the space of seven months.—3. The 
ceverity of the penal laws, which, instead 
“of checking, may be said to give encou- 


crime, in consequence of 
of Juries, and the impunity 
early offenders. But though 
fee dwell emphatically upon 


these points, they attribute the pre- 
valence of juvenile delinquency, and the 
general increase of crime rather to the 
present state of our prison discipline, 
which is more disgraceful to a moral 
nation than any or all of the causes that 
have beenenumerated. Upon this head 
the reportis very full, and it is to be 
hoped that means will be devised for the 
correction of this crying abuse. One 
powerful remedy, which has suggested 
itself to the committee, and ja 
public attention, is that of establishing 
a Reformatory for boys, combining in an 
eminent degree these most important 
requisites:— The power of complete and 
constant inspection, classification and 
facilities for carrying on various branches 
of labour. This is the tried plan of the 
Philanthropic Institution in St. George's 
Fields, the success of which holds out a 
sufficient inducement for an extension 
of such foundations over the kingdom. 

Weare sorry to find from this report, 
that ‘the expenses necessarily incurred 
have exhausted the very limited funds 
of the Society ;” but we trust that when 
their object becomes generally known, 
the co-operation of the benevolent will 
not be wanting to enable them to go on 
with renewed vigour in this good work ; 
further particulars of which may be 
known of Witti1am ALLEN, Esq. Plough 
Court, Lombard Street; Tomas Fo- 
WELL Buxron, Esq. Spitalfields; Sa- 
must Hoare, Jun. Esq. Lombard 
Street; and Dr. Lusuinerox, Doc- 
tor’s Commons. 
Il. Statement of the Society for the Sup- 

pression of Mendicity. 

The Board of Management have taken 
a house in Red Lion Square for the 
transaction of business, and another con- 
beer where soup is served to those 
who produce tickets; besides which, 
temporary lodging is provided for such 
as would otherwise be consigned to the 
streets. Tickets are sold to non-sub- 
scribers at two-pence each; by which 
means the objects of charity will have a 
larger quantity of wholesome nourish- 
ment than can be elsewhere procured 
for that sum. When a mendicant ‘a 
plies with one of these tickets, if he be 
ngt already known at the office, an exa- 
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mination takes place by the sitting mem- 
. ber of the Board, in order to ascertain 
the state of the beggar, and to provide 
for his further relief, if he be an object 
of real distress; but if the applicant 
proves to be an impostor, or a confirm: 
vagrant, the Secretary is instructed to 
put the law in force. The following 
table exhibits a pretty correct idea of the 
state of mendicity, and of the utility of 
this Lnstitution :— 

. Obtained parochial relief by the } 4 


interference of the Society ° 
Provided with employment and 34 
partly clothed } 
Relieved and sent to parishes in 
the country } at 
Relieved and sent to sea 22 
Fully clothed and sent to sea 16 
Provided with the means of support 15 
Admitted into workhouses 19 
Admitted into hospitals and infirmaries 10 
‘Taken into the care of the Scot's 3 
; Corporation i 
Taken into the charge of Foreign 
Consuls } . 
Not objects of the Society being capa- 
ble of providing for themselves , vel 


Discharged, having refused 
. eRe. = Y19 


Did not return as ordered 49 
Ascertained impostors and prosecuted 43 
Apprehended and committed 12 


— 


Remain undisposed of 23 
; 400 


An annual subscription of one guinea 
constitutes a governor; and a donation 
of ten guineas within the year, a life 
governor. 

WL. Report of the Institution for the 
Education of Deaf and Dumb Chil- 
dren, established June 25, 1810, and 
incorporated by seal of cause from 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 

Atthe annual meeting of this institution 

in May last, the pupils, fifty in number, 

were examined in arithmetic, the prin- 
ciples of composition, the definition of 
simple and abstract terms, articulation, 

&c. ‘They also underwent a minute ex- 
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nished the meeting. Srey e 
ed and premiums were presented by the 
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amination as to their intan ] 
a net 
the facts of scripture v3 ‘pr 

ficiency in all which delighted and asto-. 


chairman to such of the pupils as hed 
peculiarly distinguished themselves. Af- 
ter the examination the Rey. Dr. Ritchie 
read the report of the directors during 
the past year, and one from the com- 
mittee of ladies, as to the internal ma- 
nagement of the Institution, and educa- 
tion of the female pupils, both of which 
were stated to be altogether excellent. 
Upon a motion for recommending the 
Institution ibe aire tion of the “n'a 
ous counties yteries, it was 
served that the sinaberaf destined tua 
persons in Scotland was not less than 
eight hundred. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more judiciously imagined than 
the-obselty guserslipteant Sp taiee 
the charity y known bya 
bulation of the tutor with a select num- 
ber of his scholars. In 1814, Mr. Kinni- 


examination was at Dundee, whence he 


proceeded along the coast to Aberdeen 


and Inverness, and returned bi “ 
He exhibited the progress of 

at every Considerable town upon th 
route, and meetings have been held in 
consequence at several places for the 
formation of auxiliary Societies; in aid 


of the parent Institution. ‘ 
This proceeding, we think, might be 
adopted with equal advantage the 


southern part of the island, by which 
means similar. Anstitutions would 
doubt be established in the principa 
cities and county towns of England. — 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


1. ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT 
LISBON. 

~ On the 24th of June this learned body 

held ‘a public Session. Its proceedi 

were prefaced by ashort discourse pro- 


nounced by the Vice-President, the 
pop at Borba, one of the governors 
ot the 


. The ; 
6 ead of the labours of the 


Society, and of the memoirs which had 


= -— ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee oe ee ee ear ee eo. oe ee eee eee 
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presented and read during the pre- Annals of the Lagides, or the Chr 
wail Sebastian raneisca de of the (ings oF t, from wronology 


stend TPrigoso afterwards read a me- 


moir on the five first editions of The Lu- 
siad of Camoens. He was followed by 
Mattheus Valente de Conto, who read 
an introduction to.a memoir, which had 

a relative to the pro- 

of the Academy, upon the de- 
monstration of rules given by Wronski, 
for the ral reduction of equations. 
Joseph ia Soares read a compen- 
dious statement of the General History 
of Medicine, from,the beginning of the 
ee movarchy: this statement is 
intended to form.an Itroduction to his 
History of Medical Science in Portugal. 
Sebastian Francisco de Mendo Trigoso 
reada memoir on the establishment of 
the Areadia in Lisbon, and on its influ- 
ence in the restoration of Portugese 
literature, The author of this memoir 
is Franciseo Manoel Trigoso de Aragam 
Mordto. After these proceedings, the 
academician Ignacio Antonio da Fenseca 
Benevides read an historical recapitula- 
tion of the labours of the Vaccine Insti- 
tution, in the course of the preceding 
year. ‘Time would not admit of the 
reading of other memoirs, and the fol- 


means of abbreviating t i 
labour; and a third, by Constantino 
Botelho de Lacerda Lobo, on the une- 

temper: of the solar rays, sepa- 
= + sh ota the 
by the 


The volume of the Chronological 
Index of the Portuguese Laws and Edicts, 
Bee ieccmbeaponer tbe Judge), John 

st Ribeiro; a Treatise on the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, by Joseph Pinheiro de 
Freitas Soares; and the second part of 
the third volume of the Memoirs of the 


oe 2.—PRENCH INSTITUTE. ; 
Public Sitting of the Royal Academy of 


Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. M. 


Siting of tho 17th of Jul 
The Si 7 uly was 
epened announcement of +R 
for ition in the years 
1819 and eco next aoe read the de- 
cision pronou onthe memoirs sent 
for the competition of 1818 ; and finally 


of Alexander the Great, to the subjuga- 
Gag al country by the Romans, after 
the death of Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes. 

The prize was adjudged to the Me- 
moire enregistered under No. 1, the 
motto of which was, Et ament indulgere 
periti, (The author is M, J. J. Cham- 
pollion Figleac). 

The Academy deemed worthy of ho- 
nourable mention a Memoire, having for 
its motto the following words of Tacitus : 
Opus aggredior, opimum casibus, atrov 
praliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa pace 
sevum. 

After this proclamation, which was 
loudly applauded, M. Raoul. Rochette 
read, for M. Dacier, a biographical notice 
on the late Ginguené, or rather on, the 
works of that estimable man, whose po- 
litical o pe seem ne always to: have 
enjoyed the advantage of being approved 
by the Secretary General. gt 
of the notice pronounced the sincerest 
eulogy on all that is good in the works 
of the deceased, and all that was still 
better in his private character. 

Weshall not notice a learned Memoire 
on the discoveries made in several islands 
of Asia, from ancient times up to the 
period of the voyages of Magellan; it is 
one of those progacsiqums e, merits of 
which cannot be decided on without ma- 
hi pasaerteSs she im eres 
analyse it froma single readi 
author is M. Walkatets, a an aah 
guished for learning, 

The general observations ou the 
Egyptian Medals, by M. Tochon d'An- 
necy, are F parse ood; but though 
read by M. Quatre-Mere de Quincy, 
but little attention was paid to them; 
and the President finding it would be 
difficult to enter on another subject, 
without incurring the risk of a total de- 
sertion, pruden 4 closed the Sitting a 
quarter of an hour before the usual 


All these memoirs, were replete with 
sound erudition, though the subjects 
precluded the possibility. of sacrificing 
to the Graces. Perhaps the most inte- 
resting, though we have omitted men- 
tioning it inits proper place, was a no- 
tice by M. Dacier, on the life and writ- 
ings of the celebrated geographical en 

ineer, David Niebuhr, who died in 
Siron on the 25th of April, 1814. It 
shoaai in facts hitherto but little known; 
it was listened to with an unusual de- 
gree of attention,.and the interest was 
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increased by the manner in which M. 
Raoul Rochette read the Essay. _ 
3.—ACADEMY OP SCIENCES. 

In one of the recent Sittings of. this 
paint at’ Paris, M. Percy, in the 
name of the Committee, presented a Re- 
el on the memoir of Dr. Laennec, 

hysician to the Necker Hospital, rela- 
tive to anew mode of demonstration, 
proper to develope, with greater exac- 
titude than any yet adopted, the various 
diseases of the lungs and of the heart. 
The properties which solid bodies pos- 
sess, the tube, the trump, or portevoix, 
&c. of transmitting to the ear even the 
feeblest sounds and impulses, had sug- 
gested to M. Laennec the idea of study- 
ing, with the assistance of similar instru- 
ments, the different sounds, intonations, 
and movements which take place within 
the interior of the chest, and their coin- 
cidence or 8 mpathies with a state of 
health or of disorder. The voice, the 
respiration, the noises within the throat, 
and the oscillations of the heart, so in- 
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vestigated, would afford certain indica- 
tions of several maladies, which, in the 
resent state of science, we could scarcely 
hive thought of. One of these indica- 
tions, among others, showed the exist- 
ence of ulcers in the lungs, their extent, 
their state of greater or lesser 
the nature consistence of the mat- 
ter which they contained. The instru- 
ment which M. Laennec used for these 
purposes was a cylinder of wood, which, 
according to the nature of the ‘ 
examination, should be solid, pierced 
from one end to the other by a straight 
canal or cavity, or widened at one extre- 
mity in the manner of a horn. ‘ 
According to the favourable manner 
in which this improvement is spoken of 
in the memoir, it ars that the ex- 
tent of the results ly obtained, or 
those which may rationally be looked 
for, by means of the above instrument 
of demonstration, is not less remarkable 
than its simplicity. : 


———————— 
FINE ARTS. 


al 


THE BASSO-RELIEVO AT THE NEW CUS- 
TOM-HOUSE. 

THE absurd and ag assertion 
which has been made by prejudiced 
writers, that the climate of this island 
and the temperament of its inhabitants 
must necessarily prevent the successful 
progress of the arts, has been, even in 
our own times, triumphantly or ig 
We do not—we dare not challenge a 
competition with the great masters of the 
ancients, but we confidently invite a com- 

n of the late works of the Eng- 
ish school with the contemporaneous 
productions of any other: and we are 
convinced that the result of a dispas- 
sionate examination would not merely 
lace us on a level with our neighbours, 
but would to us a proud anda 
deserved pre-eminence. Our best artists 
are now sedulously employed in the 
study of nature, and have successfully 
retraced their steps to that unadulterated 
source of information. They are con- 
vinced of the justice of the observation o 
one of our own poets :— , 


First follow Nature, and your judgment 


frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same: 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart 
At once the source, and end, and test of art. 


At no time could the Earn MARELES 
have arrived so happily, or have con 
tributed so effectually to the of 
the cause of art. The eyes of the artist 
di whic bt tony, peal Aa: 

m which has long o is- 
torted their vision: they have already 

n to recur to nature and the 
principles of composition, and in the 
admirable works they find an illustra- 
tion of the efficacy of such a course of 
study: they behold all that is beautiful 
in nature, sublimated and refined b 
art, but still remaining untouched 
unaltered in its essential qualities. There 
are, however, some who err as much ia 
anticipating a sudden renovation in the 
arts of design, as those who a 
ed their eternal debasement. We have ever 
been foremost in our admiration of the 
Elgin marbles. We consider them to be 
the purest models of imitation, and were 
ardent in our hopes of the amended taste 
which their presence in this country 
would be likely to induce; but we are 
too old to believe that even their radiance 
would instantly dispel the clouds of bad 
taste which had been so long accumu- 
lating. The rising race of artists ho 
exhibit more than the present; the 
provements which they are calculated to 
effect, the next in succession will eyince 
still more; and thus will they act in pro- 
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gression until the happy time shall arrive 
when they may be equalled, or, if pos- 
mend ‘ae 
considerations suggested them- 
us on viewing the bas-re- 
the New Cusrom House. One 
q have imagi eg fhe kafeance 
exquisite marbles, of which we 
been speaking, would have been 
le in the art of sculpture, 
ticularly in the department of 
elievo; but we are sorry to say, 
n this instance not the remotest 
we of their ascendant power is dis- 
cernible. We cannot imagine how any 
ene, to whom such an interesting and 
extensive work was entrusted, could 
have imbibed so little of the feeling of 
those excellent models, which were with- 
in his reach, and were pressed upon his 
notice, not merely by their intrinsic 
merit, but by the concurring admiration 
of all whose opinion in art is valuable. 
The Hasthes-Hrovre, as most of our 
readers know, is situated on the banks of 
the Thames, from the edge of which it 
is separated by a very broad and beau- 
tiful terrace, affording an excellent and 
mmmeseDy good view of the building and 
its appe es. On each side of the 
centre of new building is placed a 
yery long basso-relievo, and other sculp- 
tural decorations are introduced; the 
following account is extracted from a 
pretehe: 3 of the building by Mr. Laing 
_ The compartment on the eastern side 
Tepresents Britannia seated on her car, at- 
tended by , Justice, Naval Power, 
Vi A group forms the centre. 
began hand of Britannia, Philosophy 
ing Jurisprudence, Mathematics, 
‘istry, and Navigation—sciences indis- 
‘necessary to the prosperity of our 
, Whose ishments and co- 
are found in all parts of the world, and 
tee nene vi the globe. Fol- 
1 iences are the virtues—Charity, 
and Faith, Temperance, Fortitude, 
nd Pru Whe polite: arts ere ranged 
on the left of Britannia, where Wisdom and 
Genius-are leading on Painting, Sculpture, , 
and Architecture. History and Astronomy 
are placed in succession to these; and the 
composition closes by the sister Muses in 
‘ es and employ- 
refined studies . 
heir branches: - 
he compartment on the western side 
Sacred inscripti resents, as @ 
nd ger fa bye group in the 
ie four quarters of the globe, Eu- 
Africa, and» America, offering 
to the British empire, 
zed by natives of the three kingdoms. 
M Ly Mac,—No. 56, 
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On each side of this principal group are 
placed inhabitants of the various countries 
which have formed mercantile connections 
with Britain: these are dressed in their'va+, 
rious costumes as representatives of their re- 
ihe ve Abyssinia, Africa, Arabia, 
il, Caful, Canada, China, Egypt; ffin- 
dostan, Holland, Lapland, ' Pennsylvania, 
Pera, Polandy Prussia, Russia, Saxony, 
Spain, Turkey, &c. &c. These characters 
or personages are promiscuously grouped to 
shew the intermingling nature of commerce, 
which promotes universal intercourse, and 
gives whatever is wanting or whatever can 
be furnished by every, people without, ex- 
ception; and, in fact, such representatives 
of various nations do assemble indiscrimi- 
nately in this public edifice. ; 

“ The prevailing intention of the general 
allegory is to shew that commerce, founded 
on public protection, and’ guided by recti- 
tude, virtue, and knowledge, produces that 
opulence which encourages and supports 
national elegance; and the “arts, in their va- 
rious departments, contribute to furnish 
fresh materials for, the operations and em- 
ployment of commerce, to the great conye- 
nience, emolument, and civilization of all na- 
tidns throyghout the globe.” 

The remaining figures in this part are 
thus described. “hey are situated in the 
centre and on a Py of ‘the building 
called the King’s Warehouse. 


“The sitting figure placed over the 


western extremity of the entrance to 
the King’s Warehouse, is Britannia. 
She is distinguished by her shield, em- 
bellished with the arms of St, George: 
on her head a helmet; and while she 
grasps in her right hand the spear 
of defence she rests her left hand, in 
which she holds an olivé branch, on 2 
globe, expressive of her desire to extend 
the’blessings of peace to all the world. 
The caduceus marks her commerce: the 
cornucopia indicates the result of that 
commerce in wealth and plenty; the 
British lion hints at the power and readi- 
ness of her protection, and the general 
interest taken by the nation at large in 
the welfare and security of the commerce 
issuing from and returning to the port of 
her capital. - 

*« The figure placed over the eastern ex- 
tremity of the entrance to the King's 
Warchouse represents Neptung, armed 
with his trident, recumbent on a sea- 
horse.” ‘ 


Over the centre is the royal arms. 
The idea of the allegory is good; but 
the mode in which it is eonveyed to the 
spectator is extremely deficiént and 
ambiguous. The -composition is en- 
tirely destitute of sentiment : no‘impres- 
sion is made on the mind of the ob- 
Vor. X, x 


server ; nor does it appear that any was 
intended by the artist. A crowd of 
figures are presented to the eye, but it 
can neither understand their import nor 
occupation ; and had it not been for the 
awe which is furnished by Mr. 
ing, and which we have already quoted, 
we should have still remained in the 
ignorance in which we were left after 
nearly an hour's attentive consideration 
upon the terrace of the Custom-House. 
The eastern compartment is certainly 
the best; and in some of the detached 
ts merit is observable—for instance, 

in the single figure of Genius, the back of 
which is forcibly expressed, but the entire 
composition is lamentably deficient. The 
centre is too mechanically equipoised. 
Britannia is a sitting figure ; behind her 
on each side are two standing figures; 
before them two recumbent ones; and 
on each side of these, are three sea- 
horses. The group is devoid of nature, 
and strongly reminds one of the well 
known satire on the exploded taste in 
—_ i— 
rove nodsat grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other, 
The sister arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, are very feebly personified, 
The figure of History is good, but that 
of Astronomy, which the sculptor doubt- 
less intended to be very imposing, is 
star-gazing in a very vulgar attitude, and 
seems to have borrowed the right arm of 
some other figure, for it is too badly set 
on to have ever been herown. The Muses 
who follow are very plain, ordinary ladies, 
who might as well pass for so many semp- 
stresses as for the inspired Nine. The 
other side of the bas-relief is no better. 
Philosophy has studied so long as com- 
pletely tohave impairedwhatever personal 
charms Nature might have bestowed on 
him; but perhaps this is intentional: the 
sculptor may consider a want of grace 
as the characteristic mark of the vutarics 
of philosophy ; and in that case he has 
personified it excellently. The attitude 
of Chemistry is natural, and the figure 
is altogether well managed. Navigation 
is represented by a young man with a 
plumb-live for measuring the depth of 
water. This is a very imperfect ap- 
endage ; the mariner’s compass would 
ave been a more perfect, and the nau- 
tilus a more poetical illustration ; as it is, 
the line and weight may just as well be a 
symbol of his calling as a mason, as de- 
scriptive of the genius of navigation, 
the pride and prop of Britain, and the 
liar deity of this edifice. Charity 
Fron least intelligible, for she is.accom- 
panied by charily-children; the coat 
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and badge are perhaps a little too com- 
mon-place. Faith and Hope ‘are de- 
signed in much better taste. ‘T' r- 
ance is nearly a copy of the bp the 
same virtue in the window of New College, 
Oxford: but the personification of Pru- 
dence is quite beyond our reach: it is a 
female a attentively in a small look- 
ing-glass, and adjusting her head-dress. 
To have a mirror before her on such an 
occasion is certainly a prudent provision, 
but the attitude is unfortunately vague, 
and were the figure taken down it would 
make a very fit ornament for the win- 
dow of a hair-dresser or looking-glass 
mnanufacturer. 

In the western compartment the centre 
group is again composed of figures which 
are placed in mechanical equilibrium: 
there are three upright figures, form- 
ing nearly parallel lines, and two on 
each side disposed alike.» The three 
figures we should never have found 
names for, had not the description been 
put into our hands. The foreigners on 
each side, in their varied costume, con- 
veyed to us instantly the meaning of the 
artist; but the three personages in the 
middle were still. inexplicable. We 
guessed, but as it appears we were in 
error, that they were portraits of 
three of the commissioners who had 
gone on ‘Change to inform the congre- 
gated merchants of the world that the 
Custom-House was now open for the 
transaction of public business. In this 
supposition we were copfirmed by seeing 
one of them in a Scotch.dress, as gentle- 
men of that nation frequently get hold of 
good things—such as commissioners of 
public offices, &c. &c. It seems, how- 
ever, that these three figures are 
intended to represent England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; the one is desig- 
nated, as we have hinted, by national” 
attire, and the difference of the other 
two is, that one of them-is clothed in 
what the tailors call a single-breasted 
coat, whilst the ather has one of a more 
fashionable form. The mob of foreigners 
have little to deserve attention. 

The figures in other parts of the build- 
ing are very common-place, both in de- 
sign and execution. Britannia and a 
Lion, Neptune and a Sea-horse. 

In conclusion, we regret to be obliged 


“to confess, that the works we have con- 


sidered are entirely devoid of all that 
is requisite in art. They possess no 
sentiment; they express nothing, they 
are seen, and are forgotten. The ma~- 
terial of which ‘they are composed is 
artificial stone, and the process of ngs 
which it undergoes, frequently disto 


effect is very 


. 
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and injures the work; it is of a brick- ani n, but augur most favour- 


like feruginous colour, and the general 
unpleasing. The name of 
the sculptor, or rather modeller, is Buss, 
agentleman only known to the world b 
the monument to Mr, Pitt, in Guildhalk 
It is a thousand pities that the perfurm- 
ance of so great a national work should 
have been withheld from such men as 
Flaxman, Chantrey, and others, and its 
execution intrusted to a burner of arti- 
ficial stone, whose style of design is as 
far inferior to theirs, as is the tasteless 
material in which he deals to the purest 
marble of Italy. 

- pgvmaae sonnen. gan 

new silver coinage is preparing a 

the Mint, after se totlgns of the cele- 
brated gem-engraver, Pistrucci. The 
reverse of the half-crown is St. George 
andthe dragon. 4Ve have not yet seen 


ably m the taste and talents of the 
artist. . 


We perceive, by an announcement in 
the Lite: Gazette, that the artists of 
Winsatet hare determined on opening 
an annual exhibition of their works. 
We are heartily glad to witness the 
rise and establishment of such an in- 
stitution in any of our provincial towns ; 
they serve to disseminate a love for art, 
and are calculated to create and foster 
genius which may hereafter be highly 
honourable to the country. In this par- 
ticular instance much may be eg Bor 
for many very able artists reside in that 
city, whose talents deserve to be exhi- 
Inted in a mode more congenial to their 
pooings than in the mere painting of por- 
celain. , 


NEW MusIc. 


A Sonata for the Piano forte, with an 
Accompaniment for the Violin. Com- 
posed and dedicuted to H. 1. H. the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph of Austria, by L. 
Van Beethoven. Opera 96, 


“To give this sonata its proper effect will 
uirg the aid of ap excellent violin player, 
da very steady timist at the piano-forte. 
though the violin part is written over 
other for the convenience of those who 
lack the accompaniment, yet the parts are so 
interwoven that it is impossible to quit one 
without losing many beautiful har- 

0 blended with the other. This, there- 
fore, is nota piece in which it is indifferent 
whether the violin accompaniment is used 
or not; but when two performers meet, 
who are perfect masters of their respective 
instruments, (and none other should attempt 
it,) the effect is grand and striking, far be- 
yond the conception of the common jog-trot 
players of waltzes and quadrilles. We have 
seen much of Beethoven's music from foreign 
, and we trust that his masterly com- 

: s will be sufficiently appreciated in 
is country to pay the expense of reprint- 
ing. 


Essais sur différents Caractéres, pour le 
Piano-forte. Dédiés 2 Miss Marianne 
we par F. Kalkbrenner. Book I. 
Op. 34. 

These characteristic pieces are com- 
ised ig three numbers. The first, “ Con 
racia,” is all smoothness, grace, and ele- 

gance. The second, “ Adagio Melancolico,” 


peculiar to this writer, which few can equal, 

hone surpass. 

« Pappataci! che mai sento!” Terzetto 
in the Opera of L’Italiana in Alger. 


. 


Composed by Signor G. Rossini. 


This trio is for two sopranos and a bass 
voice. The greater part of the opening 
movement is in measured recitative, which, 
in due time, breaks into a most spirited 
« Allegro,” in which all the performers have 
enough to do. We cannot but admire the 
conyenience of the Italian words to a song, 
where, if the singer is at a loss, or forgets 
his part, he can easily fill up the chasm with 
“no, no, no,” or ah! ah! ah!” or any 
other monosyllable. : 

A Duet for two Performers on the Piano- 
forte, with an Accompaniment ad libi- 
tum for the Flute. Adapted from Mo- 
zuart’s Opera of “ Il Don Giovanni,” 
and dedicated to Misses Gorings, by 

F. Fiorillo. No. 2. 

The first air, “ Jl mio tesoro intanto,” is 
elaborated in the form of what is technically 
termed a conversation-piece, in which each 
part alternately takes the subject. ‘ Giovi- 
nette che fate all’amore,” is all gaiety and 
good-humour, and worthy the hand who 
wrote it; nor does it suffer at all in the pre- 
sent dishing up. The next air “ Deh vieni 


. alla finistra,’”’ ina movement of §, is in the 


penseroso style, and prepares the way for 
the most spirited of all spirited movements, 
« Fin’ ch han dal vino.’’ We have now, 
though somewhat irregularly, gone through 
the four sets of this charming music, and 
cannot quit them without calling the atten- 
tion of all lovers of harmony to a work com- 
bining the most exquisite taste with the ut- 
most profundity of science. 
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 O call back the roses of morn.” Can- 

**'gonet, eer gt BS Ly Stewart, esq. 

‘composed by Dr. John Clarke, of Cam- 
brides. 

. A charming little air in the doctor's best 
amanner—that is to say, tasteful and elegant. 
Fantaisie Ecossaise, for the Harp, on 
.» the: air * O. Nanny wilt thou gang 

-with me. Composed and respectfully 

ra hae to Miss Denys, by W. Henry 

teil. : 

Amid the arpeggios and sprinklings of 
‘chords in the introduction, the sir now and 
then peeps out, as a taste of what may be 
x in the next movement. This style of 
‘Writing seems to have been obtained from the 
Proems of Cramer, and is admirably calcu- 
lated to connect the different branches of a 
‘sonata. We need not descant on the pa- 
‘thetic beauties of this air, but we may be 
‘allowed to say that it is peculiarly well 
ri sag harp, nor can the taste and 
brilliancy of the variations be listened to with 
indifference. 

Cease your Funning,” with six Varia- 
tions, and the Air (by way of introduc- 
duction) The Miser thus a Shilling 
sees.” Arranged for the Piano-forte, 
by T. C. Panormo. 

«We have put on our re but can 

_ find no arrangement in the introduction at 
all differing from that ear ye = 

B e adapted it for went Garden 

gaa We are not sure whether “ Cease 

your Funning” is well calculated for varia- 


tions; a composer of whom we had recently 


occasion to speak, noted down the tune ra- 
ther incorrectly, and made tolerable varia- 
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tons to it> bus teoneh a) in com- 

plete possession of the tune as it i | 

pee ys | 
we 


mark, that we scarce nize - 
evolutions. Whether the defect arises from 
thethema or the i of the adapter, 
we will not decide, but relate the 
fact. Having mentioned Dr. Arne, a little 
anecdote occurs, which may perhaps amuse 
our musical readers. ‘The writer of this 
article having, maby years ago, ie 
the Doctor to Cannons, ye of the late 
Duke of Chandos, to assist at the perform- 
ance of an oratorio in the chapel of Whit- 
church, such was. the throng of company 
Wet no’ provisions ‘wefe to be feoltaee ae 
the duke’s house, On going to the Chandos 
Arms, in the town of Edgeware, we made 
our way into the kitchen, where we found 
nothing but a solitary leg of mutton on the 
spit. This, the waiter informed us, was be- 
spoke by aparty of gentlemen. The doctor 
(rubbing his elbow—his usual manner) says 
to me, “I'll have that mutton—give me a 
fiddle-string.”” He took the fiddle-string, 
cut it in pieces, and privately sp inkling it 
over the mutton, walked out of the kitchen. 
Then waiting very patiently till the waiter 
had served it up, be heat one of the gentle- 
men exclaim—** Waiter! this meat is full of 
maggots, take it way.” This was what the 
doctor expected, who was on the watch. 
“ Here give it me.’”’—* 0, sir,” says the 
waiter, “ you can’t eat it—'tis full of mag- 
ts."—« O never mind,” crys the ¥ 
« fiddlers have strong stomachs,” 
bearing it away, and scraping off the fiddle 
strings, we made a hearty dinner op the ap- 
parently maggoty mutton. + 
ART, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


A. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto the 
Fourth, By Lord Byron. 

It is. by no means our intention to 
enter intoa regular and elaborate review 
of this beautiful poem, but we cannot 
prevail upon ourselves to pass it over 
without enriching our pages with a few 
of its admirable Yee With the 
opinion expressed by its noble author, 
‘in his dedication, we entirely coincide, 
namely, that ‘it is the most thoughtful 
‘and comprehensive of all. his compo- 
sitions ;"’ and those who have delighted 
to trace the progress of the poet's mind 
‘in the earlier emanations of his. genius, 
and compare the lofty, but varied tones 
of feeling by which they are so peculiarly 
-distinguished, will peruse this portion of 
-his writings, with a degree of interest, 
not often excited on such occasions. 
Tyhopygrill discover amid the many wild 


diawaih aia 


and inextinguishable bursts of —— 
with which this volume abounds, som 
thing like a yearning after the better 
affections of the heart; a willingness to 
look forward, with consoling Pee 
some end or attainment, over whi 
« Circumstance, that unspiritual god, and 
miscreator,” can have na influence. 
Amid the utter wretchedness which 
occasionally breaks forth inthis immortal 
lament, there is the appearance of 
sions subdued into mournful resign 5 
the soul of the “wondrous Childe,’ 
seems to have been tempered and chas- 
tened even by its own fire, eer 

os ind lee the pie Bene throw 

eir fragrance from e wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness outof woe !"* 
No poct was ever gifted. with 


* Moore. 


ii i ee. 


—_ 


2S es ees ee ae - ee ee ~~ 


ee 


a for discerning the 
c ions of the heart, as Lord 
. He reveals to us thats and 


elieved 


are indeed, ‘ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.”- The 


bued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which 
) Back on the heart the weight which it would 


fling ' 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve—or spring, 
flower—the wind—the 


A ocean—which s| 
wound, 
ae electric chain wherewith we’re 
bound. 
~ XXIV. 


And how and why we know not, nor can 
trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the 

ested 


But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves 


Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to 


‘The spectres whom no exorcism can bind 
The cold— the changed — perchance the 


dead—anew 
The mourned, the loved, the lost—too many ! 
yet how few! 
The following exquisite burst of pa- 
triotism will surely be thought to more 


than atone for the petulant allusion 


| which Lord Byron has thought proper 
to make, in his dedication, to our “ per- 
ma army and suspended Habeas 


Vill. 
other tongues--and in strange 


me not a stranger; to the mind 
js itself, no changes bring surprise ; 
jt harsh to make, nor hard to find 
-with—ay, or without mankind ; 
born where men are proud to be, 
and should I leave 


4 late island of the sage and free, 
r ‘me out a home by a remoter sea? 


t cause; 


) . 


IX. 
oved it : andshould I la 
) Tai is not mine, if 


4 
+ 
~ 
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My hopes of being remembered in my line 

ie! = my land’s language : if too fond and 
far 

These aspirations in their scope incline,-— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull ob- 
livion, bar i ee 


My name from out the temple where the 
dead 


Are honoured by the-nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

«« Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the 


tree 
I panes ey have torn me—and I 
eed! 


I should have known what fruit would sprin; 
from such’a seed. J 


That Lord Byron is the poet of nature, 
and loves to “hold converse with her 
charms, and see her stores unrolled,” 
we learn from that sublime and well 
known definition of solitude in the 1st 
Canto of Childe Harold; but his vivid- 
ness of perception has perhaps never 
been so finely instanced as in the fol- 
lowing luxurious description of an Italian 
evening. 

: XXVII. 
The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but ofall colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West! 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s 
crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of 
the blest! 
XXVIII. 
A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but 
still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly,and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order : gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream; and glass’d 
within, it glows, 


eG the face of heaven, which from 
a ; 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising stars 
Their magical variety diffuse: fr) 
‘And now they change; a paler, shadow 


Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 


wo 
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Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 


imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and 
allis gray. \ 

Another proof of the poet's sense of 
beauty will appear in his description of 
the Medicean Venus, 

XLIX. 
= too the goddess loves in stone, and 


The air around with beauty; we inhale. 

Be ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, in- 
si 

Part of its immortality ; the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What mind can make, when nature’s self 
would fail ; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the inmate flash which such a soul 
could mould. ef 


We gaze and turn away, and know not 
where 


Dazzled’ and drunk with beauty, till the. 


heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there—for ever there-- 
Chain’d to the chariot of ae Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away !—there ‘need no words, nor terms 
precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly ; we have eyes: 
Blood—pulse and breast, eonfirm the Dar- 
dan Shepherd's prize. 
The pellserion gemtvous apostrophe to 
the memory of Tasso, is worthy the bard 
of Harold. 


= to Tarquato's injured shade! "twas 


is 
In life and death to be the mark where 
wrong 
Aimed with her poisoned arrow ; but to miss. 
h, victor unsurpassed in modern song ! 
ah year brings forth its millions, buthow 
on 


The tide of generations shall roll on, 
And not the whole combined and countless 


rong 
Compose a mind like thine? though all in 
ne 


° 
Condensed their scatter’d rays they would 
not form a sun. 

That conflict of wild and terrible 
emotions which would distract an ordi- 
nary mind almost to annihilation, Lord 
Byron can calmly and fearlessly con- 
template, and like the rock which offers 
its at oom breast to the ungovern 
able fury of the world of waters, re- 
main himself « unhurt amid the war of 
elements."—His address. to Time, is 
perhaps the finest p: in the whole 
poem; and as it has been industriously 


$ x 
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omitted by the critics who have thought 


roper to notice the last Canto of e 
Harold, we shall present it to the obser- 


vation of our ers. 
CXXX. catia 
Oh Time, the beautifier of thedead, 


Adorner of the ruin com’ 

And only healer when the heart hath bled— 

Time, the cdsrector whereourjudgmentserr, 

The test of truth, love,—sole ph 

For all beside'are sophists. from thy thrift 

bess) never loses tho’ it Peay gt 
ime, the avenger, unto Re ee 

My sone eyes, and heart,and claim of 

a 


thee 
CXXXIL ous 
Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a 
shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here are 
mine. ; 
Rui of years—though few, yet full of 
If thou hast ever seen me too elate, d 
Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the 
hate . Fhe 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have 
worn 
This iron in my soul in-vain; shall they not 
mourn ? san 
* eS Se eee 
CXXXIII. 
Ttis not that I may not have incurred. * 
For my ancestral faults or mine, the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferred - 
With a just weapon it had flowed unbound ; 
But now my blood shall not sink in the 
ground— 

To thee I do devote iti—thou shalt take 
The vengeance ; which shall yet be sourht 
and found, wr” 
Which if 7 have not taken for the sake— ? 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet 


awake ; , 


CXXXIV. showers 
And if my voice break forth, "tis not that . 


now - _. fe 
I shrink from ‘what “is suffered: Jet him 


speak J 
Who hath beheld decline upon my boi 
Or seen my mind, convulsion leave it eak ; 
But in this page a record will seek, =~ 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse ; 
Tho’ I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak” 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of 


my curse! “ a! 
CXXXV. 
That curse shall be forgiveness.—Have I 
not Ls 
Hear me, my mother earth! behold it 
Heaven !— : 


Have I not had to wrestle with m Jot?” ; 
Have 1 not suffered things to be forgiven ?- 
Have I not had my brain seared, my heart 


riven, 


| 


—— a 


~~ 


a wom 
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Hopes sapped, name blighted, life’s life 
hed away? 

And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay : 

As rots into the souls of those whom I 


survey. 
f CXXXVI. 
From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
ae age I sain thee badade things could 
? 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whispér of the as paltry few, 
And subtler venom of the viler erew, 
The Janus glance of whose sms prey eye, 
Learning to lie with silence would seem true, 
And out utterance save the shrug or 

sigh 

round to happy fools its speechless 


obloquy. 
4 E€XXXVIL. 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain ; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its 
fi 


re 
And “my frame perish even in conquering 


- 
Bek there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I 
expire ; 
Something unearthly which they deem not 
pf, 


o 
Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and 


move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of 

love. 

We shall conceive from this stanza, 
and the one which follows it, that the 
noble author anticipates his speedy dis- 
solution; he certainly apostrophizes 
Death in these lines. 

CXXXVII. 
The seal is set—Now welcome, thou dread 


pe w er, 

‘ameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
‘Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls 


rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear, 
That we become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all seeing but un- 
seen. 


We will conclude these extracts with 


‘the verses commemorating the death of 


our beloved Princess. It is with feelings 
of infinite satisfaction that ‘Fe find this 
tribute to her virtues in a work likely to 
exist for ever. 

LXVII. 


Hark, forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

With some deep and immedicable wound ; 


Tacs and darkness yawns the 


. 
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The gulph is thick with phantoms, but the 
Seems royal still, though with her head dia- 


cro ; 
And pale but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast 
yields no relief. ' 
CLXVIII. : 
Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art 
thou ? 


Fond hope of many nations, art thoudead? | 


Could not the 
low { 

Some less majestic, less beloved head? 

In ro sad midnight, while thy heart still 


grave forget thee, and lay 


The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy, 

nee hushed that pang for ever: with thee 

The present happiness and promised j . 

Which filled the paseench so “fall it 
seemed to cloy. 


CLXIX. ? 


Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it Be, 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep 
for thee ; ’ R 

And freedom’s heart grown heavy, cease to 
hoard 


Her bee griefs for one; for she had 


pou 

Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris.—Thou, too, lonely lord, 
Bore consort — vainly wert thou 


The husband of a year! the father of the 
dead! ; ; 


CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment 

made ; . 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 
The fair-haired daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions ! How did we entrust 
Futurity to her! and though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 
near should obey, her child, and 


Her and her hoped for seed, whose promise 
seemed 

Like stars to sh 
meteor beamed. 


CLXXI. 


Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps wéll : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the’ 


ican oa 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, : 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath | 


"s eyes :—’twas but a 


rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations have armed in madness the strange 


fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and 
hath flung iti “gene 


* Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Withi potence zg 


in the opposing scale, which crushes 
soon or late :— 


. 
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: CLXXIL. 
These might have been her destiny; but no, 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now 
there! ‘ : ; My 
How many ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy sire’s to his humblest subject’s 
breast, 
Is linked the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and 


iy 

The land which loved thee so that nonecould 
love thee best. 

II. Historical Ulustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. By John 
Hobhouse, Esq. M.A. and F.R.S. 
Although this book is replete with 

much curious and valuable information, 

we do not consider it by any means a 

necessary appendage to the volume it 

professes to illustrate. ‘The notes al- 
ready attached to the Fourth Canto of 

Childe Harold, are, we conceive, more 

than sufficient for the due understanding 

of that poem) and many of them, how- 
ever admirable, cannot but be acknow- 
ledged as superfluous; at least as far as 

ards necessary explanation. It is 
irksome, ‘in the midst of such poetry as 

Lord Byron's, to have to wade through 

a note of a dozen pages, when an illus- 

tration of the individual passage might 

robably have been conveyed in as man 
ines. An eloquent discussion, which- 
would have its claims upon our attention 
duly allowed, were it introduced in an- 
other form, is, under such circumstances, 
entirely lost upon us. For instance, the 
stanza apostrophizing the foster-mother 
of Romulus and Remus, has given rise— 
in the notes appended to Childe Harold 
—to a lengthy dissertation on the nu- 
merous images of the she-wolf, at present 
extant in different parts of Italy. Now 
all this is very well, and, to the antiquary, 
may have more charms than any other 
part of the book, but we will venture to 
affirm, that not above one out of a hun- 
dred of the noble author's poetical ad- 
mirers a 9 farther than the first 
twenty lines in it. Nearly two thirds of 
his lordship’s work is occupied by notes ; 
and the very ingenious and erudite vo- 

jume before us contains upwards of 500 

es illustrative of the same subject. 

Is it to be supposed that Childe Harold 

will descend to posterity with Mr. Hob- 

house's “ bulky octavo” lumbering at his 
back? Yet Lord Byron endeavours to 
make it necessary to his readers by con- 
stant references to it. There is some- 
thing unfair in this. He should not 
eram his friend's prose down the throats 


of the public, whether they will. 


‘A cimilar éspedink Seana ae 


Mr. Rogtet m, “ Jacq a fbring 
notice, y publishd it vik “sbasa oo 
that the admirers of the one were. 
to become the purchasers of both. There 
is, however, some difference in the two 
cases. Mr. Hobhouse’s book contains’ 
a great deal of highly cvrious and enter- 
taining matter, though but ly con- 
pe with a 3 whilst. ibe 
ers’ poem no claims upon the 
bie attention beyond what arose from 
ts apres with the production of 
his illustrious friend. 

It is to be regretted, that with the au~ 
thor’s qualifications for the task, he did 
not favour us with a more extended 
essay on I/alian literature; Instead of 
confining his remarks to the last fifty 
years, he would have rendered anessential 
service to the republic of letters, had he 
traced its progress from a much earlier 
period. The short sketch he has given. 
us is, however, a masterly one; and 
besides general observations, contains a 
survey of the writings of Melchior Cesa- 
rotti, Joseph Parini, Victor Alfieri, Hip- 
politus Pindemonte, Vincent Monte, 
and Hugo Foscolo. We quote the fel- 
lowing account of Alfieri, as he is per— 
haps better known to the English reader 
than any of the others. : 

« His connexion with the Countess of 
Albany is known to all the world, but 
no one is acquainted with -the secret of 
that longintercourse. If they were ever 
married, Alfieri and the Countess took 
as mack ins fe conceal that fom as is 
usua estow upon its publicity. 
Truth, might have been spoken on the 
tomb of the poet, but even there we 
only find that Louisa, Countess of Al- 
bany was his only love, ‘quam unice 
dilexit.’ A church, perhaps, was not the 
place to boast of such a passion; but 
after every consideration we may con- 
clude, that the Abate Caluso, who wrote 
the epitaph, and received the last sighs. 
of Alfer, knew and did not choose to 
tell that his friend was never ried to 
the widow of Charles Edward Stewart. 
« Tacendo clamat,’ his silence.is elogr 

“ Alfieri, in the languor of a_ pn 
tracted agony, which the prese 
Caluso assisted him to support, rec 
the last visit of a priest, who came to 
confess him, with an affability for 
he was not distinguished in the | 


% 


the kindness to look in to-morrow; 1 
trust that death will wait for twenty- 
four hours” The ecclesiastic returned 


ee ee a 


his health: but he said to him, * Have - 
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the next day. Alfieri was sitting in his 
arm ehair, and said, ‘ At present 1 faney 
I have but a few minutes to spare; and 
turning towards the Abbé entreated him 
to bring the Countess to him. No sooner 
ig ae her ay be pretnned Forth 
saying, ‘ m m 

der fen tie . 

ay fraonlt grant li py rod 
tween a haughty irascibility and a 
melancholy, which afflicted him by turns, 
toa degree that rendered him scarcely 
accountable for his actions. Alfieri was 
then not unfrequently seen in the 
churches from yespers to sunset, sitting 
motionless, and apparently wrapped up in 
pecening, 6 the psalms of the monks, as 
they chanted them from behind the 
skreen of the choir. The way in which 
he died would, however, lead us to con- 
jecture, that his meditations were not 
those of religion, and that he chose such 
aretreat in search of that solemn tran- 
quillity which alone promised him a.tem- 
porary repose from the relentless furies 
that pores upon his heart.” 

“The religious opinions of Alfieri,” 
observes Mr. Fathosee, “ cannot be col- 
lected from his writings: a pretty ob- 
vious testimony, we think, that his mind 
could have received no very particular 
bias any way. The manner of his death 
too, seems almost to confirm the suppo- 
sition, that religion occupied the last 
placein his thoughts. Besides, if we are 
not so gerged he mig in various 
passages of his writings. In one of his 
treatises on Tyranny he professes to be- 
lieve that the indissolubility of marriage 
contributed to the enslavement of Italy.t 
This we are not surprised at. Men will 
argue in favour of the course their own 
perversity or caprice inclines them to 
pursue; and when they build upon false 
principles, the greater their genius the 
greater will be their absurdities. We 
will take our leave of Alfieri, in order to 
present our readers with some anecdotes 
of a far greater poet and a much better 
man, Tasso. The arantelie « Lament,” 
which Lord Byron put into the 
month of the bard of Ferrara, has in- 

ish reader with an interest 

in his fate which otherwise he might not 
probably have felt. 

a perp seems in the Italian writers,” 

Mr. Hobhouse, “ something like a 

08i to excuse the Duke of Fer- 

‘extenuating the sufferings or 


* etemi, cara amica! la mano, io 


is a satire on Italian marriages. 
New Monruty Maa.—No. 56. © 


ing the derangement of the 
poet. He who contemplates the dun- 
geon, or even the hospital of St. Anna, 
will be at a loss to reconcile either the 
one or the other with that “ ample lodge- 
ment” which, according to the ee 
of the house of Este, the partiality of 
Alfonso allotted to the man ‘ whom he 
loved and esteemed much, and wished 
to near his person.’ Muratoricon- 
fesses himself unable to define the offence 
of the patient; and in a short letter de- 
voted expressly to the subject, domes to 
no other general conclusion, than that he 
could not be called insane; but wascon- 


fined partly for chastisement, y for 
cure, having spoken some indiscreet 
words of Alfonso.” 4 a 

« * 


« Manso, the friend and biographer of 
Tasso, might have been expected to 
throw some light upon so important a 
portion of his history ; but the five chap- 
ters devoted to the subject only encum- 
bered the question with inconclusive 
discussion. What is still more ex- 
traordinary, it appears that of seven or 
eight cotemporary Ferrarese annalists, 
only one has mentioned that Tasso was 
confined at all, and to that one Faustini 
has assi acause more laughable than 
instructive. The later librarian of Mo- 
dena was equally disingenuous with his 
predecessor, and had the confidence to 
declare, that by prescribing a seven years 
confinement Alfonso consulted only the 
health, and honour, and advan of 
Tasso, who evinced his continued ob- 
stinacy by considering himself a pri- 
soner.” 

The cause assigned by Lord Byron for 
the confinement of T'asso—namely, hi 
love for the Princess Leonora—is not 
correct, though quite enough so for 
poetry; which Aristotle affirms may be 
three removes from truth. The Eng- 
lish author of the Life of Tusso appears, 
however, to believe inthe poet’s love for 
the Duke's sister, though he does not 
consider it as the cause of his insanity. 
We learn from the following extract 
that 

“The Duke had not the excuse of 
Tasso’s presumption in aspiring to the 
love of the princely Leonora. ‘The far 
famed kiss is certainly an invention, al- 
though not of modern date. The Eng- 
lish were taught to believe, by a cotem- 
po writer, that the Lydian boy and 
the Goddess of Antium had precipitated 
Torquato into his dungeon ; and Manso 
hinted the same probability, but with 
much circumspection. The tale was 

Vor. X. = 
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at last openly told in * The Three Gondo- 
das, a little work published in 1662, by 
Girolamo Brusoni, at Venice, and im- 
mediately suppressed. Leonora of Este 
was thirty years old when T'asso came 
to Ferrara; and this, perhaps, notwith- 
standing that serene brow, where Love 
all armed was wont to expatiate, recon- 
ciled him to the reverence and wonder 
which succeeded to the first feelings of 
admiration and delight. It is true that 
neither her age, nor the vermilion cloud 
which obscured the eyes of Lucretia, 
rendered his muse less sensible to the 
pleasure of being pasaeian by the illus- 
trious sisters. Perhaps his intercourse 
with them was not altogether free from 
that inclination which the charms of any 
female might readily excite in a tem- 
perament too warm to be a respecter of 
ersons. But his‘heart was devoted to 
umbler and younger beauties; and 
more particularly to Lucretia Bendelio, 
who had also to rank the author of 
the * Pastor Fido’ amongst her immortal 
suitors. Of this passion the Princess 
Leonora was the confidante, and aspired 
to the cure by the singular expedient of 
persuading him to become the encomiast 
of one of his rivals. It appears, then, 
that the biographer is justified in exclaim- 
ing against the scandal which is incom- 
atible with the rank and piety of a 
rincess who was a temple of honour 
and chastity; and a single prayer of 
whom vescued Ferrara from the anger 
of Heaven and the inundation of the Po. 
It is also but too certain that Leonora 
deserted the poet in the first days of his 
distress; and it is equally known that 
Tasso, who would not have forgotten an 
early flame, did not hang a single gar- 
land on the bier of his supposed mis- 
tress: 
We must now conclude our notice 
-of this interesting volume. Much 
valuable information is scattered in a 
desultory manner over its pages, which 
we should like to have seen arranged in 
a less confused form. Indeed, it con- 
tains matter which might have been ex- 
tended into a work of considerable im- 
portance, but which loses a part of its 
interest from the want of order visible in 
its compilation. At the same time we 
must take leave to differ with the author 
in his opinion of “ modern degeneracy.” 
He may be assured that this is nothing 
_ but the croaking cant of republicanism. 
Neither are we alive to the meritorious 
gallantry of Mr. Bruce, in facilitating 
the escape of Lavalette. Ourideas may 
be singular, but we cannot see how the 
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term gallant can apply to the man who 
favours the designs of the enemies of his 
country. ’ vor 
III.—Foliage ; or, Poems original and 
translated, by Leigh Hunt. 

“A sensativeness* to the beauty of 
the external world, to the unsophisticated 
impulses of our nature, and above all, 
imagination, or the power to sec, with 
pong a what” other do care 
these are the pro es ag 
serves Mr. Leigh Hunt, in babbling 
preface to the mass of crudities, which, 
in imitation of the German “ Leaves,” 
he has so prettily entitled “ Ful age,” 
and this secret | saw very early,” &c. 
Truly the volume before us cont 
some notable specimensof the perceptive 
faculties of its author. He is occasion- 
ally in raptures at the sight of a “ hay- 
cock,” and his “ spirits come dancing 
from out him’ on beholding the “ steeple™ 
and “ furmy fields” of “ dear If 
stead,” that spot which has haunted his 
youth like a smile,” with ’ 

“Its fine breathing prospects, its clump- 
wooded glades, 
Dark pines, and white houses, and long 
alleyed shades, 
Its fields going down, where the bard lics 
and sces 
The hills ‘ap above him with roofs in the 
trees.”"—p. 80. , 
His friend Mr. Henry Robertson, too, he 
discovers, has “ music all about him, 
heart and lips,” and Mr. John Gattie’s 
voice resembles « a rill, that slips o'er 
the sunny pebbles breathingly.” Now 
after such proofs as these, it would, of 
course, be highly indecorous in us to 
express a doubt of Mr. Hunt's “ semsi- 
tiveness to the beauty of the external 
world,” but this we may affirm, that it 
differs very materially from our own. 
We are not ashamed to confess that we 
do not believe 2 RS 
« Mr. Hazlitt’s intellectual tact bomen. 
That it seems to feel truth, as one’s fingers 
do touch ;”—p. 90. aX 
and we also trust <r gees we our 
perceptive organs wi suf- 
clei logy for not consideri e Mr. 
Charles arab as the « profoundest livin; 
critic,” or Mr. Leigh Hunt's “ transla- 
tions, in the same spirit as the original 
poems.” / 

The poetical qualificationsof the editor 
of the Examiner have been very cor- 
rectly described by a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine of October last, and 


* Mr. Hunt should at least know the 
orthography of what he prates so much 
about, 
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as the-definition entirely coincides with 
what we ourselves feel on the subject, 
we shall quote it for the information of 
our readers :—‘* Mr. Hunt is the ideal of 
a Cockney poet. He raves perpetually 
about “ green fields,” ** jaunty streams,” 
and * overarching leafiness,” exactly as 
a ‘shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of his box on the Camberwell 
read. He is altogether unacquainted 
with the face of nature in her magnificent 
scenes; he has never seen any moun- 
tain higher than Highgate-hill, nor re- 

by any stream more astoral than 
the Serpentine River. But he is deter- 
mined to be a poet eminently rural, and 
he rings the changes—till one is sick of 
him—on the different views he has taken 
of God and nature, in the course of some 
; dinner parties, at which he has 
assisted in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don.” The truth of these observations, 
were any confirmation necessary, might 
be made out by a hundred passages 
from Mr. Hunt's verses. He only re- 
— the “ green caress" of Nature 


« Those genial shows 
Of box encircled flowers, or poplar rows, 
Or other nests for evening weariness,” 
which are to be met with in the several 


* of the metropolis, and his ac- 
quatntance with “ vines” and “ ivy,” has 
principally confined to those which 

look out 
Over back walls; green inthe windows too” 
of some of the houses in the more retired 
ts of the “ kingdom of Cockaigne.” 
| fact, ‘with that unaccountable pro- 


by which weak minds are always 
[ed ino. unfathomable depths, this per- 


1 is induced to dwell eternally on those 
he is the least qualified to under- 
; and yet, with the very manifest 
\ of ignorance and se/f- 
aceit, he would fain be thought “to 
ur the beauties of mature, and 
read cheerfulness and a sense of justice 
rong his fellow-creatures.” How 

rn temptible a being as the editor 
er newspaper, presume to 
etical capabilities, when the 
true poetry is religion and 
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« One of the spirits chosen by heaven to turn 
The sunny side of things to human eyes?” 


Mr. Huntis in a state of miserable dela- 
sion, if he conceives he bears any resem- 
blance to those lofty spirits of the “ olden 
time,” who were the demigods of poetry ; 
who exerted their influence, while liv- 
ing, to promote the general good, and 
whose writings still continue to be as 
beacons to guide mankind to “ paths of 
pleasantness and peace.” But we will 
no longer detain our readers from the 
volume we have undertaken to intro- 
duce to them. The author's principles 
are too well known to render any further 
comment necessary, and it only now re- 
mains for us to shew what degree of 
merit he is entitled to on the score of 
talent. 

We wonder that when the paltry con- 
ceit which suggested the title of Foliage 
was prolonged by naming the latter part 
of the book « Evergreens,” it was not 
rendered still more puerile by addin 
transplanted instead of translated. OF 
the poem entitled the Nymphs, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to give any account; 
for it happens to be aproduction, 

So very sensible 

That it is quite incomprehensible ;” 
however, the following extract may con-. 
be iio idea of its spirit and execution : 
« Lo, I could hear : 

How the smooth silver clouds, Zapsing with 
care, 

Make a bland music to the fawning air, 

Filling with such a roundly-slipping tane 

The hollow of the great altentive noon, 

That the tall sky seemed touched; and all 
the trees 

Thrilled with the coming harmonies ; 

And the fair waters looked as if they lay 

Their cheek against the sound, and so went 
kissed away ; 

And more remains; (such things are in 

Heaven's ears 
Beside the grander spheres :) 

For as the racks came slecking on, one fell 

With rain into a dell, 

Breaking with scatter of a thousand notes 

Like twangling pearl; and 1 perceived how 

, she 

Who loosed it with her hands, pressed 
kneadingly, 

As tho’ it had been wine in grapy coats ; 

And out it gushed, with that enchanting 
sound 

In a wet shadow to the ground.” 

Yet this delectable passage is by no 
means the worst in the poem, the whole 
of which is nearly as absurd. We take 
another at random. 

“ There are the fair limbed Nymphs o’ the 
woods (look ye, 
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Whom kindred Fancies have brought after 
me , 

Charen the fair limbed Dryads, who love 


nooks 
In the dry depths of oaks ; 
Or feel the air in groves, or pull green 


dresses 
For their glad heads in rooty wildernesses ; 
Or on the golden turf, o’er the dark lines 
Which the sun makes when he declines, 
Bend their white dances in and out the 

pines.” p-8. 

Of the Nymphs our readers have pro- 
bably had enough. If it was the author's 
intention to write what nobody but him- 
self could understand, he has sueceeded 
to a miracle. The lines to his child “in 
sickness” have less affeetation in them 
than any thing in the book, and were 
doubtless written with sincerity. They 
commence however vulgarly enough— 
“Sleep breathes at last from out thee,” &c. 


The following extract from a little 

em, “Qn hearing a little musical 

x," possesses considerable merit. 

« It really seemed as if a sprite 

Had struck among us swiftand-light, 

And come from some minuter star 

To treat us with his pearl guitar. 

Hark! it scarcely ends the strain 

But it gives it o’er again, 

Lovely thing !—and runs along, 

Just as if it knew the song, 

Touching out, smooth, clear and small, 

Harmony and shake and all ; 

Now, upon the treble lingering 

Dancing now as if ’twere fingering, 

And at last upon tne close 

Coming with genteel repose. ' 

O thou sweet and sudden pleasure, 

Dropping in the lap of leisure, 

Essence of harmonious joy, 

Epithet-exhausting toy, 

ell may lovely hands and eyes 

Start at thee with sweet surprise ; 

Nor will we consent to see 

In thee mere machinery, 

But recur to the great springs 

Of divine and human things, 

And acknowledge thee a lesson 

For despondence to lay stress on, 

Waiting with a placid sorrow 

What may come from Heaven to-morrow, 

And the music hoped at last, 

When this jarring life is past! 

p.61. 

We have felt a particular pleasure in 
quoting this passage, because inde- 
pendent of its poetry, it contains a fine 
moral allusion. Would that there were 
a few more suchin the volume! The 
commencement is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme, and our readers will scarcel 
credit us, when we inform them that the 
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above verses are introdaced by the fol- 
lowing climax of absurdity, 
« _ !—what ?—where ?—what can it 


my 

That little tin box playing so?” - 

' It is almost as pathetic as the address 

to his son John, aged 4 years. 

© Ah little ranting Johnny 

For ever blithe and bonny, 2 

And singing, nonny, nonny, 

With hat just thrown upon ye; 

Or whistling like the thrushes 

With voice im silver gushes /” 


The “ epistles” are remarkable onl 
for their monstrous affectation, and are 
almost all to the old tune,—the beauties 
of Hampstead. There is one to Lord 
Byron, and two or three to Thomas 

oore. We cannot but e our 
utter disgust and loathing at the “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” 


“My dear Byron,” Dear Tom.” 
Does he imagine there is one si 
trait in his character to entitle him 
take so indecent a li with the tw 
most illustrious names ef which this, 
indeed almost an can boast ? 
does he fancy hi a finer fellow in 
the eyes of the world, because his vulgar 
familiarity is tolerated by those w 
most concerns? If he does he is egre- 
giously mistaken. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the ass will recognize him 
even in the lion's skin. ee: 
Having now noticed such of Mr. Leigh 


- Hunt's “Greenwoods,” (for so he terms 


the original part of his book,) as have 
any claims upon our attention, we shall 
conclude this article with a few observa- 
tions on his “ Evergreens,” or “ trans- 
lations from poets of antiquity ;” which 
if he is to be race “are in peony 

irit as the origin ems,” « "s 
Homer,” Mr. Hint’ considers pote phy 
elegant mistake; the following, the very 
first passage we come to of his transla- 
tions, may serve to shew how far he is 
qualified to rectify it. 

* And now the Greeks, with war cries full 
of doom, A 
Fiying from underneath the ‘slaughterer 

ector, 
Had reached their ships and the Hellespont ; 
nor yet 


y 
Had they been able from the to drag — 
the dead Pat 


Achilles’ household friend, 


troclus ; 2% 
For men and horse, and Hector, Priam’s 
son 


eee 
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Followed him wp, like the fierce strength of 
‘ “fire. 
= did great Hector drag him by the 
Backward, and loudly shouted to the Tro- 
-jans; 
Aud thrice did the Ajaces, springy- 
strengthened, ; : 
Thrust him away; yet still he kept his 
Sure of his strength: and now and then 


rushed on 
Into the thick, and now and then stood still 
Shouting great shouts;—and not an inch 
gave he. * 
Thiad, Lib. 18 v. 148. p.4. 
Mr. Hunt is of opinion “ that the 
reader who we not feel Bratton 
pathetic in the lops, something sunny 
and exuberant ie Nhe rural journey, 
and even some: of the gentler Greek 
music in the Elegy on the death of Bion, 
would not be very likely to feel the finer 
wt of it in the originals.” We can 


er two more extracts, the first 
be of the pathetic sort. 


“g me ae love, my Galatea, why 


_ than “ 
kid, and ditterer than the bright young 
You come sometimes, when sweet sleep 
holds me fast. 
You break away, when sweet sleep lets me 
_ loose s— J 
, likea lamb, at sight of the grey wolf. 
veet, I began to love you when you first 
ame hither with my mother, to pluck 


suntain hyacinth: I shewed the way— 
4A jthen, and afterwards and to this hour, 
auld not cease to love you,—you who 
ah 


ie my Jove; great Jove, no, 
The Cyclops, p. 34. 


are 
And now for some of the “ gentler Greek 
” 
a 


“raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily ! 
\s mallows in dhe? ie, 
n parsley, or the crisp axuriant dill, 
: live again, and flower another year; 
‘we, how great so e’er, or strong, or 


‘When once we die sleep in the senseless 
Along, an endless, unvakable sleep. 

Thon too in earth must be laid silently ; 
‘nymphs please to let the frog sing 


env I, for what he sings is worthless.” 
"On thedeath of Bion. p. 75. 

t prete a phominste oss- 

concludes his volume with two 

replete with the mest loathsome 
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obscenity ; we mean the translations from 
Catullus, of “ Atys,” and “Phe bridal 
song of Julia and Manlius.” We are 
not surprised that he should term in- 
decency “plain speaking,”* sinee he hag 
denominated his own vile but unsuceess- 
ful attempts to overturn the government 
of his country, patriotism, ‘and a love 
of social order.” 

He bawis for freedom in his senseless mood, 
an stile revokes when fruth would set him 

ree ; 

License he means when he cries liberty! 

; MILTON. 
1V. An Introduction ta the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Hol 

Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell 

Horne, A. M. I/lustrated with Maps 

and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manu- 

scripts. 8vo. 3 large vols. 

So many works of late years have is- 
sued from the press, under the titles of 
Introductions and Guides to the reading 
of the scriptures, each advancing its 
claims to public attention, that we did 
not expect that any new or material ac- 
cession could be made to our existing 
stores of biblical literature. We have, 
however, been very agreeably unde- 
ceived in the work now under consider- 
ation, the plan of which we shall proceed 
to submit to our readers. 

Mr Horne’s “ Introduction” is divided 
into three parts, as follows: — 

Part I. comprises a concise ~~. of 
the geography of Palestine, and of the 
political, religious, moral, and civil state 
of the Jews, illustrating the principal 
events recorded in the scriptures. 

This portion is drawn up with singu- 
lar precision, and exhibits such a clear 
view of the state of the Jews, as almost 
to transport us to their acs and 
make us partakers in their sacred rites. 
In this part of the work the author 
does not profess to give a complete trea- 
tise on piblical antiquities. Such an 
undertaking would have required: a vo- 
Jume of no ordinary size. We can, 
however, assure our readers, that, 
though this part of the work is necessa- 
rily brief, yet there are very few really 
essential points connected with sacred 
antiquities, which have been omitted. 

Part IL. treatson the Interpretation 
ofthe bible inallits branches. This is 
a most extensive subject, which we fear 
is not so deeply studied as its importance 

TS 


#<T need not apologize to such readers 
as L address, for the plain speaking im the 
translation of Afys.” 

Preface, p. 33. © 
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requires. We shal] therefore be a little 
more minute in our analysis of its con- 
tents. 

Having stated and defined the differ- 
ent senses of scripture, Mr. Horne pro- 
ceeds to specify the various means for 
ascertaining the true sense, viz. A know- 
ledge of the original languages, i. e. He- 
brew and Greek; the kindred dialects 
or languages, viz. Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Ethiopic ; together with the ancient ver- 
sions of the old and new testament. Of 
all these we have historical and critical 
accounts, interspersed with bibliographi- 
cal notices of the best editions, as well 
as of the best works that treat on each. 
These disquisitions are succeeded by a 
series of elaborate dissertations on the 
analogy of scripture or parallel passages, 
scholia and glossaries, the subject mat- 
ter, context, scope, and analogy of faith. 
The nature of these various aids for as- 
certaining the sense of scripture is point- 
ed out, and explicit canons, or rules are 
given, by which any bible student may 
readily apply them to the sacred records. 
These discussions are followed by a co- 
pious examination of the figurative lan- 
guage of scripture. The investigation 
of scripture metaphors, allegories, paia- 
bles, and metonymies, is particularly 
well executed. 

The reconciling of the apparent con- 
tradictions, occurring in the bible, forms 
the subject of a long and very intcrest- 
ing chapter. The various objections, 
which have at different times been urged 
against the scriptures by sceptics, on the 
ground of their containing contradictory 
passages, are here brought together with- 
jn a comparatively short compass, and 
are most satisfactorily refut As the 
seeming contradictions in the quotations 
JSrom the Old Testament in the New have 
been afavourite topic for cavillers, an 
entire chapter is devoted to the consi- 
aeration of them. This subject is eluci- 
dated by a series of tables, which. must 
have cost the author immense labour. 
These tables are of two kinds, shewing, 
1. the respective agreement or disagree- 
ment. of the citations, made from the Old 
Testament in the New, with the Hebrew 
and with the septuagint Greek version; 
and 2. whether they are prophecies, 
quoted as literally fulfilled, prophecies 
typically applied, prophecies accommo- 

ated, or simple allusions to the Old 
Testament. Passages supposed to be 
cited from Apocryphal writings, and 
from the works of profane authors, are 
also considered. 

These dissertations are followed by 


the application of the pri treated 
in them, to the historical interpretation 
of the sacred writings; the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture Miracles; the ties 
tual or Mystical interpretation’ of the 
bible; the interpretation of Types; of 
the Doctrinal and MORAL parts of scrip- 
ture; of the Promises and Threatenings 
of scripture; and to the PRACTICAL 
READING Of the bible. ‘Some observa- 
tions on commentators are annexed, to- 
gether with rules for consulting them to 
the best advantage. 

Under each head or section are intro- 
duced very numerous references to the 
scriptures. In this portion of the work 
the author professes to have studied the 
utmost: brevity consistent .with perspi- 
cuity ; and has therefore illustrated but 
few texts comparatively at length, leav- 
ing the student to apply the rest by the 
rules laid down. These rules, we think 
it just to state, are ¢ with such 
precision, that any one who sits down to 
study the sacred volume may easily apply 
the examples adduced. 

Part III. which fills the whole of the 
second volume, is appropriated to the 
analysis of scripture. It containsa history 
of the sacred canon of the Old and New 
Testaments, their ancient and modern 
divisions, together with an’ abstract of 
the evidence for their divine origin, cre- 
dibility, and inspiration, I yer of 
the New Ebay? an neh wt Tooke 
critical prefaces to the ri 
with synopses of their several contents. 
In these prefaces every — necessary 
to the right understanding of the bs a 
volume is perspicuously and oon 
sively stated; the cavils of infidels are 
satisfactorily refuted; and the 
tions, which in our own days have been 
urged against the genuineness of certain 
passages of the New Testament, that 
are opposed to Unitarian tenets, are an- 
swered with a force of critical argument 
which (we think) cannot fail to carry 
conviction. ‘The synopses above noticed 
are so framed as to exhibit a very com- 

rehensive view of the contents of each 
= and will be found exceedingly 
usetul, A 

The third volume of this work ¢on- 
tains a copious appendix,’ which em- 
braces the Fhe topics of biblical 
criticism, such as mannscripts and edi- 
tions of the scriptures, various 
select lists of commentators and. 3 
critics of eminence, &¢. &c. which could 
not with propriety be introduced into 
the body of the work, without blending 
together two subjects, thkt aré essen- 
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_ valuable in sacred criticism, 


any language 


tially distinct, viz. the criticism and in- 
i ener of the bible. ‘The maps 

‘fac-similes, which accompany these 
volumes, are executed with great neat- 
ness, and, what is of more consequence, 
with great accuracy. 

One feature peculiar to this work, and 
which materi ee its value, is 
the insertion of references to the most 

ved writers who have treated on 
any of the topics discussed by our author. 
These references are accompanied with 
critical and bibliographical notices of 
their works, derived either from his per- 
sonal knowledge of the books themselves, 
or from critical journals of established 
character. We observed with pleasure, 
that Mr. Horne has in several instances 
availed himself of that early intelligence 
relative to Foreign. literature, 
we are enabled to give exclusively in this 
Magazine. 
uch are the plan and objects of the 
work which we bavs been considering. 
From mistakes it certainly is not free; 
but those we have detected in no respect 
diminish its value. Considering the 
multiplicity of topics introduced, and 
the many hundred volumes which the 
author must have consulted, we wonder, 
not that there are any mistakes, but 
that they are so few and unimportant. 
Jn afuture edition, however, we would 


beautiful t 
has succeeded in compressing within 


beene 
From the preceding account of this 
work it will be seen that scarcely a single 
topic is omitted that is of importance to 
the study of the sacred writings. The 
author isa decided warm friend to our 
venerable church, the beauty of many 
of whose offices he incidentally illus- 
trates. To bible readers generally, and 
to Clergymen, and candidates for Holy 
Ordersin particular, this book presents 
a comprehensive manual of what is most 
digested 
from the labours of the most eminent 
hiblical critics, both British and Foreign, 
especially the latter. It contains more 
than any other work that is extant in 
on the subject, together 
‘with a mass of information derived from 
sources which are not accessible to ordi- 
pary students. 
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V. Anecdotes of the Court and Family 
of Napoleon Ronaparte. Translated . 
from the French. 8vo. pp. $33. 
While books of this description serve 

for present amusement, they furnish 

ials for a history of the eventful 

‘od in which it has been our lot to 

and above all, they tend to illus- 

trate the biography of a man whose cha- 
racter and adventures must occupy 2° 

large space in the annals of modern Eu- 

rope. The volume before us carries in- 

trinsic evidence of authenticity ; and the 

anecdotes, flava’ in general sufficiently 

favourable to the personal qualities of 

Napoleon himself, lay open the folly 

of his ambition, the meanness of his 

family, and the baseness of his courtiers. 

The work begins with the year 1809, 

when the ex-emperor, in the ho of 

laying the foundation of a fourth dy- 
nasty in France, sought and obtained an 
alliance with the house of Austria. The 
particulars of thatmarriage are minutely 
related, and some curious stories are 
told of Madame Murat’s conduct towards 
the new empress, upon whom she was 
appointed to wait. We shall, without 
any regard to selection, give one or two 

cimens of the entertainment afforded 

by this agreeable volume.. . 


to Maria-Louisa of the conduct of her mo- 
ther-in-law and the Archdukes, and having 
manifested considerable dissatisfaction, he 
added: ‘As to the Emperor, I say nothing 
of him, he is a ganache fo sop fellow).” 
Maria-Louisa did not un stand this ex- - 
pression, and as soon as Napoleon withdrew, 
she asked her attendants what it meant. As 
none of the ladies could venture to explain 
its real signification, they told her that the 
word was used to designate & serious re- 
flecting man. The Empress forgot neither 
the term nor the definition, a she some 
time afterwards applied it in a very amusing 
way. During the time she was entrusted 
with the regency of the French empire, an 
important Spgs one day came under di 
cussion at the council of state. Having re 
marked that Cambaceres did not utter. a 
word, she turned towards him and said, 
«] should like to have your opinion on this 
business, sir, for | know you area ganache.’ 

* At this compliment, Cambaceres stared with 
astonishment and consternation, while he 
repeated in a low tone of voice the word 
ganache. ‘Yes,’ replied the Empress, ¢@ 
ganache, @ serious thinking sort of a man; 
‘3 not that the meaning of it?—Ne one 
made any*reply, and the discussion pro- 
ceeded.” 


Great events a frorn little causes, 
and of this the following is an instanee : 
<* We are told that before the battle of 
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Leipsic, pegecietions for peace were carried 


on at D: 

rdinary man 
had actually the in his hand to si 
them when a few imprudent words from the 
Duke de Basano suddenly changed his de- 
termination. ‘Sire,’ said the duke, ie 
presented to the Emperor the pen 
was to insure the uillity of Eur 
‘for once it may be said that you do 
give peace, but that you receive it.’ “Whe- 
ther the duke had any secret motives for 
wishing for the continuance of the war, or 
whether he suffered these words to 
him without reflecting on their fatal conse- 
quences, it is impossible to decide; he this 
as it may, the Emperor at that moment 


fancied he saw all the glory of his life 
eclipsed, and he threw down the pen ina fit 
ofanger, declaring that he would sign no- 


thing. The battle of Leipsic took place a 
few days after, and it was followed by the 
defection of ‘his allies. Napoleon was ob- 
liged to quit Germany with the same pre- 
cipitation as he had fled from Russia; and 
he was only enabled to reach Mentz, 
through the devotion of his guards, who 
suffered themselves to be cut to pieces for 
the sake of coyering his retreat.” 

Of the system of espionage carried on 
under the imperial government, a whim- 
sical story is related, with which we shall 
conclude ‘our extracts. 

“During a dinner, at which a great num- 
ber of visitors were assembled, the conver- 
sation having tarned on politics, two rivalled 
each other in maintaining the boldest opi- 
nions against the government, and did not 
Spare even the sacred person of the Empe- 
_ Tor. The company left the table: one of 
the two departed, and the other soon followed 
him. Having joined him on the stair-case, 
—‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘the opinions which you 
profess shew you to bea bad intentioned 
man. You will have the goodness to follow 
me to the prefect of police. Make neither 
resistance nor uproar.’— You anticipate 
me, sir,’ replied the other,‘ I was just going 
to the next guard room for a detachment to 
arrest yourself.” At the same time he took 
from his pocket the medal with which all 
the respectable police officers are supplied. 
The whole was then explained: these two 
virtuous agents of a worth ministry had 
Figo each on the same side, only to in- 

luce the other to declare his sentiments ; 
and after a hearty laugh at their blunder, 
they returned into the room for the purpose 
of continuing their duty as spies,” 
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The Safety Lamp for Coal Mines, with 
researches on Flame. By Sir. H. 
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er’s Archwologia Greca, or the Anti- 
quities of Greece. By G. Dunbar, esq. 
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The Musical Tour of Dr. Minim, ABC, 
_ &¢., with a description of a newly invented 
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_ Tales of My Landlord, second Series, 
4 v0) 12mo. 11. 12s. 


oman, or Pour et Contre; a Tale. 
he author of Bertram. 3 vols. 
se volumes will doubtless rank 
| the public estimation than any of 
us ctions of Mr. Maturin; 
4 has not exhibited a great 
in the conduct of his story, 
ample amends, by introducing 
jon, and many of 
flashes of imagination, for 
9 deservedly celebrated. The 
of the ‘* dramatis persone” 
fiction, ought certainly to be 
the members themselves and 
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their quality are of far higher importance, 
and by them alone is its character ultimately 
to be decided upon. The adjustment of a 
Fable may indicate the industry, or the 
judgment of the writer; but his genius can 
only be shewn in the management of its 
successive incidents. 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 

There are few writers of the present day 
to whom the public are more deeply in- 
debted than Mrs, Opie—To an intimate - 
acquaintance with the human heart, and 
exquisite talents for delineating that de- 
scription of character which “ blooms in 
calm domestic quiet,” she adds a uniform 
desire to promote the cause of virtue ; 
subvert the machinations of vice. There 
is very little of the marve/(ous in her novels ; 
none of her personages display their senti- 
ments in impossible, or even, improbable 
situations. Her pictures are all from life, 
and coloured from the social] affections ; nor 
do they owe their effect to any meretricious, 
ernament, but merely to their accurate, 
representations of those simple feelings and 
sentiments, which are peculiar to the middie 
ranks of society. Upon the whole, however, 
we do not consider that the volumes before 
us, display as much pathos as some of 
Mrs. Opie’s former works; the “ Tale of 
Trials” excepted; which possesses all the 
characteristics of its author. The story 
entitled “White Lies,” is admirable in its 
way, and bears some resemblance to “The 
Litde Lie,” of Kotzebue. “The odd tem- 
pered Man,” though highly interesting, is 
perhaps, a little overstrained, There are 
nine novellettes in all. 

PORTRY. 

An Elegy, supposed to be written on a 
field of battle. Svo. 2s. ; 

The Confession; or, The Novice of St. 
Clare, and other Poems. By the author 
of Purity of Heart. : 

Fifteen pages of this production are oc- 


- cupied by a preface, in which the author 


introduces a t deal of unnecessary talk 
about herself and her “ Purity of Heart.” 
She seems to imagine that her vulgar and 
ridiculous caricature of a very popular 
romance of the day, has had the effect of 
restricting its circulation, and expresses her 
anxiety to “ to exonerate any person un- 
justly suspected of having written her book,’ 
with as much gravity and importance as 
though all England were engaged in the 
solution of this important question, The 
reason adduced for the appearance of the 
present volume, savours also of a like 
affectation ; namely, that “enquiries had 
been made after the author from the head- 
ings to the chapters in ‘ Purity of Heart’ 
were taken.”- We must, however, take leave 
to observe that we discover nothing in it to 
entitle it to rank above those milk and 
watery effusions, with which the press is at 
present deluged, The subject of the prin- 
cipal poem is taken from the 164th number 
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of the Spectator, and the style in which it 
is treated will appéar from the following 
lines, which are by no means the worst in 
the book. 
But one poor Monk was seen alone ;_ 
His knee was fixed,—he seemed _ 
And from his eye there shot no 7 
He was like one in a breathing trance; 
Nor could any know.that the teard rops fell, 
But by his bosom’s heaving'swell | 
Aad gilerge..reuns. qpot Geoee, tenn Jesh 
. made : 
On the pavement in the south arcade, &. 
TOPOGRAPHY. a Bl 
Thanet and the Cinque Ports, consisting 
of Views of all the Churches, Castles, 
Vesti ms Antiquity, Singular Residences, 
&e., argate, 5 yi 
Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, iiye, 
Winchelsea, and Hastings, i 
with Historical, Topographical, and Anti- 
quarian Descriptions, as well as particulars 
of the Agricultural Products and Natural 
History of the tract described. By E. W. 
Brayley; engravings by W. Deeble. fol. 
8vo. 1. 18s. 6d.; demy Svo. 31. 1s. boards. 
Histrionic Topography, or the Birth- 
, Residences, and Faneral Monu- 
ments of the most distinguished Actors. 
Illustrated by engravirigs, executed by. J. 
and H. Storer; the historical description 
and notes by J. N. Brewer. 8vo. 12s. 
The History of the County Palatine of 
Chester. By J. H. Hanshall, editor of the 
Chester Chronicle, parts 1, 2, 3,4, 5and 6. 
This work, as far as we ate enabled to 
judge from the portion of it already before 
the public, promises to obtain a very high 
tank in the class of literature to which it 
belongs. It is intended to be comprised in 
thirteen parts, wherein the author professes, 
in addition to the usual features of local 
history, to notice every town and village in 
the County, as also to furnish a biography 
of the Palatinate, with such occasional ye- 
marks, historical and antiquarian, as may ap- 
pear requisite for the due illustration of his 
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i we shall now ‘ 
observe, that it is dedicated to the — 
estimable Bishop of Chester, and 
in ahighly flattering manner by the 
nobility and gentry of the County. ‘wa 

+6 Pde AND TRAVELS. 
¢ Scientific Tourist Cuvotels eeereats 
Wales, and Scotland, in which vell 
po ig £ the Beauties and : 
jects of Antiquity, Art, Science. 
Fine Views and Shanon: &c. wo 
notice or remark, incl the 1 
fossils, rare plants, and of 
natural history, divided into Counties. | 
Fe Walford, esq. F. R. 8, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
‘23. 
Abel’s Narrative of a 
interior of China, and a 
from that Country in the years 1816 
1817: containing an account of the 
interesting Transactions of Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy to the Court of Pekin, 
servations on the Countries which it 
4to. 31. 3s. Descriptiv 
Spanish America, or a iptive 
tical and Geographical Account of th 
in the 
and . 
Illustrated by a Map of Spani 
America, the West Islands, a 
Map of Spanish South America, and an 
engraving representing the e 


altitudes of the Mountains in those ) 
By R. H. Bonnycastle. 2 vols. 8yo. 21s. 
boards. : 

Travels through the United States of 
America, in the years 1806, 1807, 1809 
1810, and 1811; including am sccount of 
passages hetween America and in, and 
Travels through various parts of Britain 
Ireland, and Canada ; with corrections and 
improvements, till 1815. By John Melistf; 
8vo. 185, boards ; 
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METEOROLOGY.—THE WEATHER. 
_ It is worthy of reniark, that the heat 
of the present summer season has been 
(as far as we have intelligence) universal. 
From the north to the south of Europe, 
there has been a higher and longer-con- 
tinued degree of heat, than during the 
. preceding forty years. The efforts of 
this drought and temperature on the 
vegetable and animal world, must be 
miore extensive than we are probably 
aware of. Upon the soil it must pro- 
duce a t influencé ; and it is not un- 
Ratural to suppose, that the cultivated 
Inads, diluted and weakened by several 
wet seasons, will be put into good heart 


“ 
by the change to dryness, if followed by 
= ben er. ‘The insect prea al 
felt the alteration in an 
degree. The pulverized sutface of the 
ground has been fatal to myriads of the 
destructive snail and slug species, worms, 
aud other caterpillars; while, on the 
other hand, the butterflies* and_ wit 
insects, which deposit the eggs of devour- 
ing larvee, have been more numerous and 
fecund than in common years. If these 
fall before a sharp winter, there will be 
fewer insects or than have been 
* The white butte Ti - 
ous as often to resemble a snow-shower, in 
gardens where the altraction was great. 
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found in the memory of our oldest culti- 
vators. 


On the 24th of July the thermometer 
stood here at 98, which was never equal- 
Great Britain, except on the 16th 
July, 1793. On the 25th the ther- 
mometer was at 81: but in August the 
height has been from 52 to 74. 

At the Royal Observatory of Paris, 
on the Sist of July, the thermometer 
was at 27-4 of Reaumur, or about 92-30 


of Fahrenheit. 

. ia also the temperature 
has been no less excessive, the thermo- 
meter being at an average height of 100, 
it is a sil coincidence, 
im 1718, at the distance of precisely one 
hundred years, the weather was ex- 
} me yr and dry all over Europe. 

felt so oppressive, that all the 
theatres were shut in Paris. Scarcely 
any rain fell for the space of nine months, 
and the springs and rivers were dried 
ap. The + we and corn were quite 
ate nsome places the fruit-trees 
: two or three times. The 
thermometer (Fahrenheit’s) rose to 98 


SS 
w the present year the exces- 


sive — have given a anaes 
st i meteorologi 0 

pr aaengner re 5 somewhat remark- 
able that the heat should be nearly the 
‘same thro it. At Rome, Berlin, 
‘Madrid, and Vienna, at Marseilles, and 
at London, Reaumur’s thermometers 
have risen to the same degree. This 
-ontinnance of the heat is said to have 
een the cause of the violent storms 
revailed in France. At 
Orthez the ing came down the 
chimney ofa house, killed adog, and over- 
bi; Prvolrooay ‘ then darted into 
é , where the persons at 
dinner were alarmed at seeing it derange 
the dishes, and heap up the cutlets in an 
manner, to which it impart- 

‘ed asulphureous flavour. At length it 
took its flight through the window, 


eaking five or six panes of glass, and as 
pla a 
/  *PHE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
ece for the year ending 25th of 
o = = £12,455 12 5 
sameperiod 11,724 91 
Balance - - 75134 
at Paris is to 
rchased, sold to the 
nt of 1000/. to.meet the expense. 
3 and 4000/. more is expected 
or duplicates of Dr. Burney’s 
The number of visitors Jast 


that | 


CURIOUS Pact. 

The Samuel, Captain Pe on 
her passage from Whitehaven to in, 
when about mid-channel on the 18th 
ult. was visited by acuckoo, which drop- 


ped on the deck apparently in a state of 
e ion, but soon recovered, and is 
e possession of Captain Pen- 


nant, 

CURING OP HERRINGS, &c. 
_ Mr. R. Alken, merchant, Stranraer, 
in Scotland, has discovered a.mode of 
curing herrings, so as effectually to pre- 
vent the yellow rust, and to preserve 
the fish in its original whiteness. After 
having accomplished his purpose in re- 
gard to herrings, he applied generally 
the same mode of curing and preserving 
to mutton, beef, pork, and butter, in 
which application he has also succeeded, 
Some months ago he corresponded on 
this mbint with the Commissioners for 
Victualling his Majesty's Navy, sending 
to them specimens of the meat cure 
after his manner. He in due time re- 
ceived their acknowledgment of the 
great value of his discovery, with per- 
mission to oe ite penne ee hee 
in support of his claim to ic notice. 
He likewise communicated in ps 
terms, the nature of his discovery to the 
Commissioners of Customs, Excise, and 
the Fisheries, in Edinburgh, who ex- 
amined specimens of the herrings, mut- 
ton, pork, and beef, cured by Mr. Alken 
in November last. The result of their 
examination was the most unqualified 
admission that Mr. Alken’s discovery is 
calculated to produce very great be- 
nefit, not only to fish-curers and yictual- 
lers in particular, but to society in ge- 
neral. The specimens exhibited. shew, 
when cut, the fat and the leaa of the se- 
veral kinds of meat, almost as fresh as 
when newly killed, and the taste is par- 
ticularly-pleasant. 

The importance and value of salt as 
an introduction into food, becomes conti- 
nually more evident, as its medical pro- 

erties are rendered more distinct and 
ully known. Among other salubrious 
virtues, may be mentioned its anthelmin- 
thic (wormdestroying) properties which 
have been rendered very evident by the 
publication of some late cases, It ap- 
pears, that whenever salt is denied to 
the human being, diseases of the  sto- 
mach are general, and that worms are 
engendered in the body; and in one in- 
stance where a person, from aversion to 
that substance, had refused it either in 
food or inany other form, they appear 
to have been the ce, aud re- 
mained for many years, In Ireland, 
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salt is awell known remedy for bots in 
the horse; and among the poor le 
a dose of common salt is esteemed a 
cure for the worms. 

On the 1st of October, at the Royal 
Dispensary for the diseases of the ear, 
Carlisle-strect, Mr.Curtis, aurist to his R. 
H. the PrinceRegent, and Surgeon to the 
Institution, will commence his next course 
of lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Ear; illustrated by 
various anatomical preparations of the 
organ in man and animals. Since last 
season he has considerably increased his 
collection by the addition of several rare 
specimens of disease, and has also col- 
lected from the continent several new 
and ingenious acoustic instruments. A 
Clinical Lecture will be given during the 
course, On the most important cases 
which occur at the Dispensary, and the 
mode of treatment. ‘The Royal Dispen- 
sary is also open to Pupils. The particu- 
lars, and terms of attendance, may be 
known by applying to Mr. Curtis, at his 
house in Soho-square. 

GERMANY. 

We mentioned in our last the fact of 
several eminent Greek youths having 
become students at the different Ger- 
man Universities. We are informed 
that one of these, named Skovrro, has 
translated into modern Greek the cele- 
brated manuscript of St. Helena, to 
which he has added critical notes, in 
order to prove the authenticity of the 
original work. The translation has just 
appeared at Munich, under the title of 
Xéigoygagor tx rig Ayiag EAsne. One of his 
countrymen, M. Koxkrnaxks, who has 
translated inté his mother-tongue, the 
Tartuffe of Moliere, has also just printed 
at Vienna, a Greek translation of a 
German play, entitled, The Strelitzes, 
by M. Baso. This piece has been per- 
formed for some months by the Greek 
comedians at Odessa. : 

We find, in the last numbers of the 
Greek Mercury, published at Vienna, a 
decree of Prince Kallimachi Hospodar, of 
Moldavia, assuring to the editors of that 
journal and their successors a pension of 
200 piastres, as long as the publication 
may continue, in order to encourage 
them to persevere with that useful un- 
dertaking. 

. _ An article from Vienna mentions, 

that the Emperor of Austria has granted 
the golden medal of honour to M. Let- 
TENBERG, the proprietor of a cotton 
factory at Kosmanos, in Bohemia. This 
_ distinction is conferred as a reward “for 
the relief which he imparted to the na- 


reivisy rei 
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tional industry by the beauty, taste, and 
quality of his manufactures, which were 
eter admired at the Leipsic and 


rankfort fairs, and surpassed the Eng- 


lish commodities of the same 
tion.”— Honorary medals have also been 
bestowed upon his partner, Ienarrus 
DOrvanvo; his designer, JeEREM1aAn 
Se@ycer; and the painter, C. Kecu- 
LIN, for the talents and ability with 
which they contributed to the prosperity 
of the factory at Kosmanos. ; 
Mr. Srernauser, of Halle, has in- 
‘formed the world, through the medium 
of the Literary Gazette of Halle, that 
our globe is a hollow ball, the interior 


of which, perhaps, contains a little solar 
system. fran a series of observations 


on the variations of the magnetic needle, 
it seems to him incontrovertible, that at 
the depth of 170 German, about 765 
English miles, a body revolves round the 
centre of the earth, from west to east, 
but very slowly, as it takes 440 years to 
accomplish one revolution. This body is 
endued with a strong maguetic power, 
and is the cause of the variations of the 
magnetic needle. The calculations of 
M. Steinhauser are stated to be perfect- 
ly consonant to experience; and he fore- 
told (in 1805) that the needle would first 
become stationary, and then, about. the 
present time, return towards the east, 
which has, in fact, ae cteel rend 
navigators have merely ju iri- 
calls ftom the vanintionil of the needle, 
whether they have been driven by cur- 
rents too far to the east or the west; 
but in future they will observe the posi- 
tion of the subterraneous body, called 
Pluto, and thereby determine their po- 
sition with as much certainty as by the 
more rare celestial phenomena! 

M. Acrico.a, at Golnitz, in Alten~ 
burg, has in his garden an apple-tree, 
which, in the year 1816, bore 268 sorts 
of apples and other fruit. In fact, the 
tree has on it above 300 sorts; but those 
last grafted have not yet borne fruit. 
This gentleman has effected this curiosi- 
ty for his amusement, by inoculating and 
grafting, and has fastened to every 

ranch a little board, with the name of 
the sort of apples it-bears. The tree 
has a strange appearance, from the va- 
rious shapes and colours of the leaves, 
blossoms, and fruits. Some years ago, 
the Russians bivouacked near this tree, 
and were so surprised at the oo 
shape of it, and the number of li 
boards, that they did not injure it, 
though they cut down other fruit-trees 
for fire-wood. 
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ITALY... - 


‘Lord Byron’s Manfred and the La- 
ment of Tasso hare lately been trans- 
jated into Italian; but neither of these 
pieces has been relished by the Italians, 
which has induced M. CaLueon: to re- 

the last mentioned work in the 
i style. This attempt has just 
made its nce at Milan. 

Letters from Naples state that they 
have had an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, which caused some alarm, but it 
was of no long continuance. The ther- 
mometer in the shade was at 88, which, 
after what we have experienced this 
summer in England, we should not con- 
sider as extraordinary; but it is men- 
tioned as being unusually high. 

A letter from Florence, of the 15th 


* July, mentions, that in return for casts 


of the Elgin marbles, presented by the 
Prince Regent, casts of several of the 
finest statues of the celebrated Gallery of 
that , including the group of Niobe 


and her children, are to be modelled and — 


sent as an acknowledgment to our liberal 
Prince. Lord Burghersh has done him- 
self honour by conducting this inter- 
80 valuable to the “arts both of 
and Italy. 
APRICA. 


A is now in agitation for esta- 
a oa ig at the hack of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and for civilizing 


the native Hottentots, in a similar way 
with that which has been so successfully 
carried into effect by the Moravian mis- 
sionaries. 


A ned was recently made in the 
environs of Cape, which must be in- 
teresting to the historian. Whilst dig- 
ging a cave, the workmen found the hu 
of a vessel, constructed of cedar, which 
is said to be the remains of a Phenician 
gut. If this conn *~ be just, (ee 

no longer room to doubt that the 

of Tyre had reached the 
south point of Africa. 
CHINA, 
News from Pekin, of the 7th of No- 


mber, 1817, announce that the wis- 
sions to China had been recently ex- 


d to a furious tion. About 
bry. io of the capital had been 


_arrested and tortured in a cruel manner ; 


The Pirichest Christian in the city, and 


a the province, had courageously 
mm, Wry. 


Persecution in China.— Locusts. 
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renounced: his property and his fa- 
mily, and had delivered himself up as a 
slave to a Mahometan, rather than re- 
nounce his religion. The persecution 
seems to have ceased all on a sudden, and 
the persecutors to have returned to 
milder sentiments. ‘I'his trial has only 
served to fortify the faith of the be- 
lievers, 
NORTH AMERICA. > 

Swarms of locusts have recently ap- 
peared in Massachusetts, extending upon 
the right bank of Connecticut river 
twenty or thirty miles south of North- 
ampton. Is is impossible to measure 
the extent of the injury they aré doing 
to the timber. Many trees are now appa- 
rently dead. The female locustsare armed 
with a sting of nearly the third of an inch 
in length, and of the stiffness and point 
of a wire sharpened. They attach them- 
selves to the under side of the small 
limbs, and commence the process of 
stinging. Their progress is to the ex- 
tremity of the limb, which is as distinctly 
marked as it could be by obliquely punc- 
turing the limb with an awl, and so rais- 
ing the same at each puncture as to crack 
the bark in a regularly continued, and, 
unless impeded by some obstruction, in 
nearly a right line. There are about 
three incisions to an inch, each penetrat- 
ing to the heart of the limb, which is 
filled with small worms or eggs, of the 
colour or appearance of very small ker- 
nels of rice, but distinctly visible to the | 
naked eye. We are not able to state 
farther particulars in relation to these 
ruious insects, nor when or where they 
first appeared, nor’ precisely how far 
they have extended themselves — but 
their progress is marked as the progress 
of fire. 

It is stated in an American paper, that 
a ship of about 375 tons was ready to be 
launched from one of their ship yards, and 
which is actually to be fitted up with a 
steam-engine and apparatus, as a steam- 
packet for crossing the Atlantic. 

A periodical journal, call The Black 
Minerva, has been commenced at €: 
Francais, in St. sags under the 
sanction of Christophe. The first num- 
ber says, that “ Hayti is truly free, be- 
cause the people wish every thing that 
the Emperor wills, and he desires no- 
ching bat what is for their good.” This 
would reconcile one to despotism if the 
‘rule were tenable, ; 
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A new translation of the Four Gospels 
into Welch, by Dr. Jongs, is in the press, 
and shertly will be published, 

Dr. James Jounson, author of the In- 
fluence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions, &c. will publish, in the course 
of the present month, a small volume, en- 
titled, “ The Influence of Civic Life, se- 
dentary habits, and intellectual refinement 
oa human health. and human happiness ; 
including an estimate of the balance of en- 
jeyment and suffering in the various grada- 
tions of society.” 

We understand that a small work on 

the Gout, from the pen of Doctor James 
Jounson, author of the “ Influence of 
Tropical Climates on European Constitu- 
tions,” is in the press, and purposes to con- 
tain a condensed and popular view of all 
that is now known on the Nature, Cure, 
and Prevention of this formidable Disease, 
as collected irom the sentiments of the best 
writers on the subject, both British and 
Continental, interwoven with practical Ob- 
servations, and Strictures on certain fa- 
shionable remedies. 
. Mr. Cuampers, author of a History of 
Malvern,.is engaged on a History of Wor- 
cester which is now in the press, It will 
contain matier abridged from the histories 
of Dr. Nash and Mr. Green, with the addi- 
tion of much original information, and a 
copious index. 

n the course of September will be pub- 
lished the Fables of sop and others, with 
designs on wood, by Tuomas Bewick (de- 
dicated to the youth of the British Isles), 

In a few days will be published in 8vo. 
An Inquiry into the influence of situations 
on Pulmonary Consumption, and on the 
duration of Life. Illustrated by Statistical 
Reports. By Joun G. Mansrorp. 

he tenth number of the Annals of the 
Fine ir will be published on the Ist of 

r. 

he Rev. Tuomas Smiru, of St. John’s 
‘College, Cambridge, and Master of Gordon 
House Academy, Kentish Town, is prepar- 
ing for publication, More Work for Doctor 
Hawker, in a reply to his misrepresenta- 
tions of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Joun Parwortn, esq. author of an 
Essay on the Dry-rot, &c. is about to publish 
a work, entitled, RoyAL RESIDENCES, con- 
sisting of a series of designs in twenty-seven 
coloured Engravings fer Co p rat- 
ed Cottages, small Villas, and other orna- 
mental Buildings, accompanied by hints on 
situation; construction, arrangement, &c. 
‘with some observations on Landscape 
Gardening. 

Mr. Grorcr Russput, of his Majesty's 
Office of Works, has in the press a Tour 
through Sicily in the year 1815. This 
Tour was performed in company with Fre- 


lin; and Ay helm 
tor of Phicsophy, and a "athe 


University of Breslau, Silesia: German 
gentlemen, possessing considerable literary. 
attainments, with whom the author became 
acquainted during the ee winter. 
Mr. James, French Teacher, of Derby, 
has in the press, and intends - by 
subscription, a Di 


It will contain an improved ar. 


the Verbs, with original remarks and sug- 
gestion, calculated to be highl: ‘sel fa 
acilitating the Coupee att 


ili 
guage. 
Dr. Spiksr, one of the Librarians of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, who 
visited this country for literary and scientific 
objects, has published in German, the first 
volume of his Tour through Ep |, Wales 
and Scotland. The work will extend to 
three volumes, a translation of which will 
be published in London, under the 
rity, and with, some additional rem by 
the author. 


Memoirs, biographical, critical and lite- 


rary, of the most Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons of the present time in the Uni 
Kingdom, with a choice collection of 
Prescriptions, and a specification of 41 
Diseases for which they were given, forming 
a complete modern extemporanéous 
macoporia, to which is added an Appendix, 
containing an account of the different Me- 
dical Institutions in the Metropolis, scien- 
tific and charitable. 


Mears. Longman Aa8 tts are ately re- 
ceived from America, an interesting 
containing a narrative of the wreck of the 
in Pea se tabapeh se oh et 5 
of the sufferings of the master and 
crew, while in bondage among the Arabs, 
interspersed with numerous remarks upon 
the country and its inhabitants, and con- 
cerning the peculiar perils of thaticoast— 
By Jupas Pappock, her late master. The 
work is now in the press, and. will b 
lished in the course of the ti be. 
In a few days will be ished, a Tra 
fies. of M. Ps Pe ae ions fe 
the Treatment of Persons w ve taken 
Poison, and those in a state of suspended 
animation; together with the means of de- 
cfs enc eae 
death. : ae 
The Rev. W. Gruxy has. ; 


ponication, The Spirit of the 5 ey 
our Evangelists elucidated 


by ; 
Observations, Historical nces, &C, 


~o 


1818.) 
Mr: THOMAS HeMINnc, of Magdalen Ball, 
will speedily publish @ 
Survey of Scrip’ y: containing 
an histori t of Primitive Nations 


targums, In 
the Holy Writings have been translated or 


ou J. Wi i ing f bi 
1. J. Wrttrams is preparing Tor i- 
cation, Class Readings in aleersel His- 
ir. CLaupius James Rictt is preparing 
a second Memoir of Babylon, containing 
an uiry into the correspondence 
tween ancient descriptions of Babylon, 
and the remains still visible on the site sug- 
by the remarks of Major Rennel, 
published in the Archeologia. 
Doctor Tuomas BATEMAN will shortly 
blish a Succinet Account of the Conta- 
jighy Fevers of this Country, as exemplified 
the Epidemic now prevailing in London, 


with the appropriate method of Treatment 


as practised in the House of Recovery. To 
which are added Observations on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Contagion, tending 


this sub- 


Mr. BIGLAND has in the press, Letters 
on French History, for the use of Schools. 

In the course of the present month will 
be published; Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, 4to. with numerous En- 

The Rev. Frep. Notan, author of an 
# Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate,” &e. has in the press, a Gramma- 
tical Analysis (on @ i i 
and entirely new) th 


‘Medical Report. 
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ar ae with a Classed Vocabulary ;, whete> 
y : 


ges 
quired. with facility. 
will be furnished by Mr. Calbo, a native of 
the Ionian Republic, and Public Lecturer 


handsomely printed in one volume, 12mo. 
and be so constructed as to form a Gram- 
matical Apparatus to Mr. Bagster’s Poly- 
glott Bible now in course of publication. 

Dawson TURNER, €8q- will soon publish 
the remaining portion of his Coloured Fi- 
gures Descriptions of the Plants re+ 
ferred by Botanists to the genus of Fucus, 

The Rey. H. J. Topp is preparing @ 
work on Original Sin, Freewill, Grace, Re- 

neration, ‘Justification, Faith, 

‘orks, and Universal Redemption, a8 
maintaited in certain Declarations of our 
Reformers. - 

The Rev. Dr. Joun FLEMING will soon 

biish a General View of the Structure, 

ction, and Classification of Animals, 
illustrated by Engravings. 

Mr. Epwarps, author of a Treatise on 
Algebra, is printing @ ‘Treatise on the Latin 
and Greek Prosodies, in which all. difficul- 
ties relating to accent and quantity are ex 

lained. : 

Miss Trimmer has in considerable for- 
wardness a Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Nature and 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Mascatt, @ Barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, has in the press, @ Digest of the Law of 
the Distribution of the Personal Estates of 
Intestates. 

Mr. Soane is translatin from the Ger- 
ruque, a Fairy 
Romance, to be called Udine. 

In a few days will be published, The Ele- 
ments of Concholo according to the Lin- 
naan System; il ustrated by 28 Plates 
drawn from natore, by the Rev. E. J. 
Burrow, A. M. F. R. s. F.L. 8. Mem. 
Geo. Soc. 


A 
MEDICAL REPORT. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVALENT DISEASES OF THE SEASON. 
By JAMES JOHNSON, Surgeon to his R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 


Author f 


the“ Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions,” and of the ™ Influence 


of the British Atmosphere on the Health and Functions ofthe Human Frame.” 


_ The races of men in the various cli- 
gmates of the globe we inhabit, are not 
more different than the characters of 


climate, 

class of disorders attend 
the year; and as the seasons vary, so do 
their correspondent maladies, so that the 
medical practitioner must be constantly 
alert, to discover the nature, 


cause, and treatment, of the prevalent 
epidemic of the day, 

For some weeks past the temperature 
of our atmosphere has ver: ed close to 
that of a tropical climate, an the conse- 
quence is, that the biliary system has 


f£ been inordinately excited ‘by the stimu- 


jus of heat acting on the surface of the 

body, and sympathetically on the liver. 
It is ascertained, beyond a question, 

that ahigh range of temperature, 8s in 
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the East or West Indies, Mediterranean, 
&c. increases the secretion of bile, and, 
what is of greater consequence, renders 
it of a more writatiny gnality, than 
when in a moderate quantity. ‘I'he bile 
thus poured into the intestines, keeps wp 
an irritation there~ more blood is di- 
rected to the digestive organs—other 
secretions are poured forth’ in greater 
abundance on their internal surface, and 
bowel complaints are the natural result. 
Now a most erroneous mode of treat- 
ment obtains very generally in this 
country, on the present point. The in- 
creased quantity of bile, and the griping 
in the bowels lead those, who look no 
further than the surface of things, to 
give purgative medicines as the principal 
remedy, with a view of carrying off this 
redundancy of bile. But it is an un- 
doubted fact that almost all purgative 
medicines increase the secretion of bile, 
and therefore they are by no means pro- 
perly indicated in this disease. The best 
method is to exhibit such remedies as 
lessen the irritability of the intestinal 
canal, and also lessen the secretion of 
bile. The following medicine will very 
effectually check the griping and urging 
attending this complaint:—Chalk mix- 
ture four ounces, tincture of opium 
sixty minims, aromatic confection two 
drachms ; two table spoonfuls to be taken 
after each liquid stool. Where there 
is no fever or fired pain, the above will 
generally remove the complaint in a da 
or two. Should the bowels become all 
at once confined, a dose of castor oil or 
senna may be taken. The patient 
should keep quict, avoid the night air, 
and abstain from fruit. By this simple 
mode of treatment, a complaint which 
is often kept up for weeks by purgatives, 
or by alternate purgatives and opintes, 
may in general be removed in one, two, 
or three days, 
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When the disease assumes a dysenteric 
form, evinced by blood in the stools, some 
fever, and much pain in the lower belly, 
it will be necessary to modify the treat- 
ment. The patient should be bled— 
take a dose of castor oil—and, after its 
operation, take three grains of calomel, 
two of antimonial powder, and half a 

in of opium every six hours, till a 
rassy taste is perceived in the mouth, 
when the complaint will, in general, sub- 
side. A dose of castor oil may be taken 
every day during the administration of 
this medicine. 

ag — . rin Benaoiiee Ene 
son, but particularly in em 
October, hae the evenings get coolafter 

at heat in the day, and when the dews 
come copious. In tropical climates, 
more especially inthe East Indies, this 
disease is often so fatal as to off 
the patient in a few hours, suits these 
called the “ mort de chien.” Itisa dan- 
gerous disease in all climates, and its true 
nature, I fear, is much misunderstood. 
It is generally attributed to a super- 
abundant secretion of bile; but, from 
many observations in hot climates, Iam 
disposed to attribute it to checked per- 
spiration, or drinking cold liquids while 
warm or after the body is heated. It re- 
quires the most prompt and judicious 
treatment ; otherwise the powers of life 
are soon exhausted, and death ensues, 

Large {doses of opium and calomel— 
the warm bath—laudanum by injection, 
in large quantities, arenecessary; and 
if any internal organ is in danger of 
being overpowered with blood, a vein 
ought rei opened. ‘The practice of 

iving warm water to dilute the bile, is 
ar from being judicious, as it increases 
the vomiting, and irritability of the 
stomach and bowels. 
James Jounson. 
No. 1, Albany Court-Yard, dug. 1818. 
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THE continuance of the dry warm weather through the last month, with the early state 
the harvest was in, has enabled the Farmer to secure one of the most patos Wheat 


¢rops we have had for many years; the quantity is not only greatly al 


ndant, but the 


uality is superlatively fine. The Straw is not long generally, but strong and clean ; and 
il for all its uses be more serviceable than the produce ofa larger crop. Barley in the 
Southern Counties very short, and on some breadths very thin, butin the North a very fine 


and full crop 


Oats short on the straw, but greatly p 


uctive, and of the finest quality.— 


Beans and Peas remarkably short on the halm, and upon the whole a very poor crop; but 


the Northern Counties will be much more p 
species,than the South, having received mor 
from the very same cause are the finest a4 


from being randed. Turnips considerin 
and on some soils will be extremely p 
fine. 


roductive in the whole of the leguminous 
e moisture through the summer. Potatoes 
in the North, but are very rough on the coat 
e dryness of the season are a very large crop, 
uctive. 


A large crop. Hops - 
pples a very large crop =a 


Summer fallows more forward in culture than for many years past, 


termath Grass extremely short, and the pastures shorn to the bare roots. 


Iv? 24 
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ASE ae 8 9 Average’ Prices of Corn, 
Byte Quiver of Kight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Aug, 16. 
~~ MARITIME COUNTIES. _ INLAND COUNTIES, 


+ Wheat. Ryc. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley, ‘Oats. 

Sid.s) ds d.s. @) h sd. 8 dos. de 
Middlesex, 845 045 
Sarrey, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Tuntingdon, 
Northainpton, 
Ratland, 
Leicester, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 

_ Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcester, 
Warwick, 
Wilts, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 
Brecon, 
Montgomery, 
Radnor, 


2 
77 
77 

7 
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: ‘wy ; 
conan a a the revenue of the Country has had indeed.a gradually increasing 


those commodities, both domestic and forsign, that constitute the 
te of Commerce; and thé manifest activity that. pervades the manufactaring 
cts, and all the Sea’ Ports of Great Britain, strongly indicate that expansion of 
i recourse, ‘alike calculated to advance the interests of the parties engaged 
: dnaed to promote the happiness, and’ encrease the comforts of Society, in every 
B i and important feature of our foreign Commerce, is the rapidly 
sanely of Grain; the importation of which, in the year 1816, amounted only 
0,000 quarters; and 26,000 cwt. of Flour extended in 1817 to about 
Pa 1 in and. 1,125,000 cwt. of Flour, which considerable foreign supply is still 
d in the seven months of the .present year, producing an aggregate value of 
since the Ist of January, 1817. 
3, both in the Eastern and Western hemispheres, continue to 
sout their usual quaritities of produce; Cotton and Rice from the East 
ive, and the latter article commanding a high price, say from 263. to 
other articles, with the exception of Coffee, have maintained that 
: for several months past, best calculated to promote consumption ; 
, from its increasing consumption and diminished supply of the oid stock, is 
ng a.price more than double since this period of the year 1816; since when it 
radually and progressively advancing ;—good middling descriptions: now 
155s. to 165s. p: ewt.; and fine qualities up to 91. p. cwt. ) 
staple pro ns of Russia continue to command unusnally high prices. 
751. to 761.; Hemp, 451. to 461.; Flax, from 671. to 80). p.ton. The 
Oil Fisheries is also obtaining very liberal prices, and also nearly all the 
foreign action. - 
continues to maintain the high price of last year, notwithstanding 
ing supply. Foreign Sheeps’ Wool, as well as thet of our own 
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growth, also admits of the same observation? the heavy kind of our own growth having 


‘nearly doubled in value since 1816. 


The vast increase eee Saeey Oe eee and liberal value which 
as as all the i 


roductions of our own raw materials for 
y increasing demand for all the productions 


of manufacture, which, we trust, will immediately lead to that liberal remuneration for 


labour, as soon to efface the effects of that perverse and 
years 1815 and 1816, sunk the nation into the most abject 


required the common exertions of common talent only, to have rewarded its people with 
plenty of happiness instead of want and misery. . 


The transmission of specie in 


constant demand to more promptly effect commercial 
world, together with the inducement to capitalists, to vest a 
Funds of the different States of Europe, where the interest very 
bullion to maintain a very high ioe, See Se 
dollars 5s, 5d. to 5s. 6d. p. oz. ; and also to reduce 
cents. of which, at the close of the year, obtained 84 to 85, have 


of this Coun| 
to 81s. 6d., 
Stock; the 3 per 


» Occasions 


t for Loans to foreign Governments, as well as a 


ize in various parts of the 
portion of 


receded to 75 and 76. The foreign Exchan for some months past have 
experienced but very trifling Vitietea, and pol favourable for dee. ihe 
relations. : 
Be ; —— 
’ BANKRUPTS 2 


FROM JULY 23 TO aUGuUsT 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. a 
Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 


same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, . 


ABBOTT J. Weymouth st. Portland place, butcher 
(Young, Charlotte row. 

Abbott W. Honey-lane Market, batcher (Young, 
Charlotte.row. 

Ashby W. Godmanchester, miller (Chennel, Sta- 


ples Ton 

Barlow J. H. Vere st. Oxford st. jeweller (May- 
ew & Co. Chancery lane 

Bentley & Beck, Cornhill, watchmakers (Mahew 

.  & Cn. Chancery lane 

Blant C. Tavistock st. Covent Garden, optician 
(Richardson, Clement's Inn 

Bousfigld W. May’s buildings, St. Martin’s-lane, 
draper (Simpson, Temple 

Breese, J. Caerswys, Montgomery, grocer (Milne 
& Parry Temple 

Bruford C. Galway st. St. Luke’s, cabinet-maker 
(Crowder & Co. Old Jewry 

Burton W. Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier (Stone, 
New Inn 

Cayzen W. Mawgan, maltster (Sandys & Co. 
London 

Chorley J. C,. Lancashire, joiner (Rotherham, 

rton str. 

Churcher J. Bromley, Kent, cordwainer (Shutter, 
Greenwich 

Devereux & Lambert, Brabant court, merchants 
(Isaacs, Bury st. St. Mary Axe 

Darand J. N. Cumming-st. Pentonville, merchant 
M'Doff, Lion's Jno 

Fioley T, H. Whittle Hills, Lancashire, cotton ma- 
nufacturer (Milne & Parry, Temple 

Fitton J. Gosport, dealer (Minchin & Weddel, 
Gosport 

FlowerT, Castle st. Holborn, jeweller (Jenniug & 
Collier, Cary st. 

Frost J. St. Alban’s, Herts. linen draper (Besant, 
Guildford-place, Kensington 

Hadingham M. King-st. West Smithfield, barness- 
maker (Lewis, Crutched Friars 


Harcourt J. Chard, banker (Milne & Parry, Temple 
Hoare J. Bristol, calenderer (Atkinson, Red 
~ Lion square ier? ms 
Houlbrooke T, High Holborn, linen drapet (Ma- 
hew & Co, Chancery lane : 

James W. Clement's lane, merchant (Hart, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, New Square c 
Jones M. M. Blackfriar’s road, stable keeper . 

man & Co. Newington Butts sll 
Lambden H. St. George, Gloucestershire, pin- 
manufacturer (Jennings & Collier, Cary st. 
Lapage L. London, dealer (Morton & Williamson, 
. Gray's Ion 
Leigh W. Buth st, Bethnal Green, merchant 
(S. Weston, London st. 
Lumley W. Jermyn st. tavern keeper (Miloe & 
Parry, Temple pie 
Marshall J. Sheffield, shoemaker (Cox & Reader 
Page G. Cranbourne st. silk mercer (Price, Lin- 


coln’s Ion 

Prout A. Truro, Cornwall, grocer (Davidson, 
Clement's Jon % 

Ramsay J. Cadogan place, Sloane st. merchant 
(Crowder & Co. Old Jewry A 

Rarples R. Dover, Kent, jeweller (Isaacs, Bury- 
st. St. Mary Axe 

Ray R. Norwich, grocer (Belton, New Inn 

Rose J. St. Michael's alley, Cornhill, provision 
merchant (Crowder & Co. Old Jewry 

Salisbury J. & S. Liverpool, sail-makers (Avisou 
& Wheeler, Castle st. Holborn 

Smith W. Leicester, woolstapler (S. Green, Lei- 
cester 

Spooner R. Cornhill, woollen-draper (8, Weston, 
London st. 

Walker S. jan. Muuchester, grocer (Clay & Thom. 
son, Manchester e 

Walker J. Banbury, collar maker (Timms 

Whitfield J. Old st. coal merchant ‘ 

Wilkins S. High Wycomb, fellemonger 4 


ASHTON J, Tower st. wine mer- 

chant, Aug. 25 

Barrett W. Old Broad str. mer- 

chant, Nov. 7 

Barton J, Old South Sea Houses 
merchant, Aug. 7 

Bend T. Shireland, maltster,Sep.3 

Biddick T. St. Issey, Cornwall, 

cornfactor, Sept. 2 

Bowley W.Half-moon st. Bishop’s- 
gate, oilman, Sept. 15 

Brice W. Bristol, merchant, Aug. 


Cottman & Lambert, Old Beth- 
lem, merchants, Sept. 15 
Colwell C, V. Russell st. linen 
draper, Nov. 3 

Cradocke J. Downing st. picture 
dealer, Aug. 15 

Darby T. New Sarum, linen 


penter, Sept. 12 
awson W, Wakefield, scrivener, 


|. Wynyatt st Goswell 
rca manufacturer, Aug. 


neue oars Chiches- 


parte 32 Ste Martin's lane, car-_ 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Gibbons J. & B. Wolverhampton, 
bankers, Aug. 27 

Gifford J. Frome Selwood, coal 
merchant, Aug. 28 

Greenwood R. Tormorden, cot- 
ton manufacturer, Sept. 1 

Grey J. Newcastle upon -Tyne, 
ship owner, Aug 25 

Harvey R, Oxford street, grocer, 
Aug. 1 

Haugh J. Carlisle, brewer, Sep.10 

Hendy A.Gower st.builder,Sep.12 

Heseltine D. Nicholas lane, tea 
dealer, Sept. 29 

Home G. Threadneedle st. wine 
merchant, Aug. 18 

Horden T. G. Shelton, draper, 
Sept. 21 

Hurry S. Throgmorton st. brokes, 
Sept. 4 

Innes & Watkins, Bristol, che- 
mists, Sept. 15 

James W. Westbury, linen dra- 
per, Aug. 2s 

Joseph R. Little New str. pew- 
terer, Aug. 25 

Kearsley G, Fleet st. bookseller, 
Aug. %& 

Kirkham J. Acre Farm, Aug. 15 

Kirkman Gower street, builder, 
Sept. 19 

Kirkpatrick J. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, Aug. 31 

Knowles & Lawyer, Sheffield, 
merchants, Aug. 19 

LenterJ. Dondon, dealer, Aug.15 

Mercer T. Tonbridge, banker, 
Sept. 15 

Moore, Foster, and Tenant, flax’ 
spinners, Sept, 14 

Mowbray, Hollingsworth, We- 
therell, Shields, and Boulton, 
Dusham, bankers, Aug. 29 

Munt & Adams, Leadenhall str. 
hatters, Sept. 5 . 

Nash R, Kingston-on-Thames, 
seed crusher, Sept. 26 

Nicholls T, jun. Bradford, linen- 
draper, Aug. £5 

Parsons J. Harwich, fishing 
smack owner, Sept. 5 

Pattison D, Carlisle, brewer, Sept. 
10 

Pfeill & Van Voorst, Bishops- 


CERTIFICATES. 


Benson J. Birmingham, pocket 
book maker, Aug. 15 

Boardman J. Liverpool,merchant, 
Aug. 18 [Aug. 29 

Brampton S. Hacke), limeburner, 

Brown W. A. College Hill, mer- 
chant, Aug. 18 

Carr T. Oxford, grocer, Aug. 18 

Cole R. King st. Holborn, coach 
maker, Aug. 15 

Coles C. Fleet street, stationer, 
Aug. 15 


gate Witbin, wine merchants 
Aug. 11 

Pemberton J. 1H. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, Sept. 16 

Penny G. Throgmorton court, 


Sept. 5 
Perkins E. Liverpool, hatter, 


Sept. 8 

Picksford T. Shrewsbury, mercer, 
Sept. 7 

Pollock J. K. North Shields, 
bookseller, Aug. 18 

Price J. Bristol, ironmonger, 
Oct. 1 

Proctor & Besser, Steyning lauc, 
cloth factors, Aug. 29 

Radfield G. S, Shields, ship 
builder, Aug. 17 - 

Ready 8. Southampton, dealer, 
Sept. 22 

Rose J. V. Cambridge, brush 
miker, Aug. 17 

Russell T. Beverley, victualler, 
Sept. 3 

Saies J. Milford, grocer, Aug. 2+ 

Saies W. Milford, shopkeeper, * 
Aug. 2s 

Strayle T. Bordesley, tanner, 
Sept. 4 [Sept. 2 

Sherwood W. 8, Liverpool, joiner, 

Stanley and Weston, Thames str. 
ironmongers, Sept, 4 

Stroud B. Poole, linen draper, 
Aug. 25 

Swainson J. East Smithfield,Sep 5 

Sykes & Baker, Leeds, dyers, 
Sept. 3 

Tomlinson T. Winterton, coal 
merchant, Aug. 27 

Tucker J. Bath, coal merchant, 
Aug. 7 

Turnbull, Forbes, Crawford, and 
Skene, Broad street, merchants, _ 
Aug. 18 
Walker J. Russell st. Bermood- 
sey, glue maker, Sept. 12 

Wilkinson J. Tadcaster, booksel- 
ler, Aug. 21 

Williams T. Leadenhall street, 
broker, Aug. 29 

Wright H. New st. Brunswick 
squ. merchant, Sept. 

Young E. Greenwich, dealer, 
Aug. 20 


— T. Clapton, plumber, 


Sept. 

Coulter h Chatham, carpenter, 
Aug. 15 

Fairlamb J. Wynyatt st. Goswell 
st. Persian manufacturer, Aug. 


2 
Forder W: Basingstoke, coach 
, Aug 15 
FrenchS, Mer riott, miller, Aag.25 
Gunston J. Percival st. cheese- 
mongers, Aug: 25 
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Hampshire J. Kirkburton, miller, 


Aug. 29. 

Illingworth A. Philpot la. wine 
merchant, Sept. 1 

Jump’ J. Fore st. hat manufac- 
turer, Sept. 5 

Kirk S, Leeds, falehousekeeper, 
Sept. 5 

Landsell J. jan, Bexhill, farmer, 
Sept. 8 

Lioga R. Dolgetly, tanner, Sep. 1 

Martin T. Bristol,linen draper, 
Aug. 15 

Maycock H. Manchester, shop- 
keeper, Sept. 1 

Mayman J. Dewsbury, victualler, 

8 


Sopt. 

Mauston G. Epping, schoolmaster, 
Sept. 1 

Nye J. Tonbridge, baker, Aug 25 

Osbourne W. Sculcoates, mer- 
chant, Aug. 15 

Owen J. Stourbridge,ironmonger, 
Aug 16. 


Certificates—Canal and Dock Shares. 


Payne H. H. Strood, 
brewer, Aug. 15 
ee R. Doncaster, butcher, 


Kent, 


Sept. 

Polley x Gray's Inn la. plumber, 
Aug. 15 

Richardby J. Durham, joiner, 
Sept- 1 

Rose J. W. Bishopsgate str. silk 
mercer, Sept. 8 

Sadd J. Greystoke place, ens 
lane, Sept. 5 

Samsum J. Cree “Church tant 
victualler, Aug. 15 

Sharland R. Exeter, sadler, Aug. 


18 

Shaw R.H. Liverpool, merchant, 
Aug. 15 

Simonds E. jun. Atherstone, hat 
maker, Sept. 5 

Smith W. J. Birmingham, vic- 
taller, Aug 15 

Solomon A. & D. Threadneedle 
St. merchauts, Aug. 18 


[Sept. I, 


Sorby W. North Auston, York- 
shire, apothecary, Aug. 18 

Tarrant T. Lilypot lane, straw 
hat maker, Aug. 25 

Thomas R. Plymouth, wine mer- 
chant, Aug, 18 Z 

Thompson R. Chipping Sudbury, 
baker, Aug. 15 

Tilt W. St. Paul’s Church yard, 
confectioner, Aug. 15 

Walker J. Shoreditch, broker, 


Sept. 1 

Walter J. Bath, cabinet maker, 
Aug. 29 

Walworth T. Stockport, manufac- 
“turer, Aug. 18 

Webb R.Winslow, Herefordshire , 
farmer, Aug. 18 [Auge29 

Wilmot C. Cheltenham, builder, 

Wilson R. Liverpool, farrier, 
Aug. 29 

Wingfield J. Long lane, West 
Smithfield, sadler, Aug. 25 

Wright W. Bristol, vender of 
medicine, Aug. 29 


Fiaices of Canal Shares, §c. in the Month of August, 1818, at the Office 
of Bes Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


canaus. Div, per Ann.) Per share. 


Birmingham ; 
Ellesmere & Chester 
Grand Junction . 
Grand Union 


hdale . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Thames and Medway 


Lancaster . 6 + 


DOCKS, 


London... 


Div. per itn Per Share. 
a 4 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . + «|S Of 902. 
Grand Junction . . .|—— 5al, 
Kent) j.0b. « «ih e:4enncftho Gl meas 
West Middlesex . . .J— sil. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Globe Assurance . . .J6 0} 1301. 
Russel Institution . .J——| 12, 128. 
Gas Light . . . . J——4-25/, prem. 


JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Broker. 


: 


FROM JULY 25, TO AUGUST 25, 1818, BOTH INCLUSIVE. ; 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 


1818 Long | Imp. | Imp. India " O.S.S. New S. 4 per Ct. | Ex. Bills. | bx, Bills; sols 
Days. Anns. |3 perCt) Anns. |Omnium,| Stock, | Stock,| Anns. \SeaAn,| Ind. Bon. | 2d per Day |2} per Day jfor Ac. 
July 25 — £ 4 dis. —-|——- |———|95 94pm.ji9 21 pm.j20 21 pm.j77Z 2 
27. 207, 3 —— |; 1 dis. —- 94 95pm.j19 21pm 19 21 pm.i77 & 
2 maar aaa 14 dis. — ——|———}}9 20 pm.ja1 19 pm./76$77), 
Jog? 97/105 20 76 3j—|14 = dis. -— ——|92 93 pm.j19 21 pm.jig 21 pm./77 
30 toy qN08 1053| 202 }——-—|——_2_ 1 dis. —- ios 93 pm.j/19 21 pm,j19 21 pm.|77 i 
31/2764 277/77 97 105 2] 202 Hi76 «= 4]———1_ FZ dis. ——_ | -— ‘92 pmj19 21pm.ji9 20pm./772 = 
Aug. 1 77 £763|88 97 963/105 3 oa # 4 1 4 dis. ——— | -———!92 pm.ji8 20pm.j19 20 pm./772 77 
3 772 78177 ssi jo7* L105 20 i nl? 2 lis, ———|77 | —/20 17 pm.ji9 18 pm.l77$ 3 
4\276 - |78 al7t at 2\97 105 1061| 20 : eae Lama | % dis ee 92 pm.j18 20 pm.j19 18 pm.|774 3 
5 —|78 77 77376 88 tong 106 1052| 208 i765 aaa 1 dis. —_—-|—— 92 90pm.ji6 20pm./16 19pm.j77 = 
See 27577 774763\881 87 973 97\|1052 106) 20 =| ——|> 1 dis. —_|———|92 93 pm.j18 20pm.)1s 1y pm./77 a 
92754 276177 77 88 4/075 105% 106] 203 31/762 |——j1 dis. 864652,———|- 93 94pm.j18 21 pm.j13° 19 pm.|774~ 
8 77%.78177% 4188 97 = 3/1064 203 }} —}2 1 di ——|——|762 [95 o6pm.jin 2opmiig 20 pm.|77 i 
10 78 7741774 88 97 = 3106 20$ 1 o— 2 dis. —_|———95 96pmji8s 19pm.j19 18 pm.|77 i 
ee. rh77i774 1/88 3/97 ios? 106) 203 4}-———|-————|_ § di —— —— ——- | pm.j18 20 pm.j1s 19 pm./77 3 
19] Holiday. 
13/2764 276)78 77 7e4 68 197  3)10521063) 203 44) j———|2 2} — oA 95 pm.jis 20pm.18 20 pm.|77476 
14 77% 3176 87 Bly Nios # 207, 3768 ———|129! dis. /——|—-—|——— 93 pm.j1s 20 pm.|18 19 pm.|76 
15 77 76 be 75/87 86/96 S10 } 20}, i --—— a4ad dis. me 'o1 pm.|20 17 pm.jig 17 pm.j765 75 
17 76 ths 76)66- 3/96  gitos 2) 203, | cae 32% dis. —|——_ | $5 87 pmi8 19 pm.j17 18 pm.|755 76 
18/278 iat 2170$752/86z 8796, 105% ; 20/, 3'——|———_2! 4. dis. -—-|-_— 55 87 pm./18 90 pm./18 pm.|76 
19 76 75% ils he 952/10521042| 205 4742 j-——8 23 dis. —— —-— ‘87 85.pm.|is 90 pm.\17 iouupsk 
20/273 7 ; 754 863 42096 952105 4| 20}, 84 dis. —|—— ‘86 87 pm.l1s 20pm,/17 38 pm.|76 75 
21/272 76 ie Le se 105 | 4) 204, $73} KD oy Ee EE ‘85 86pm.ji9 20 pm.j1s8 pm.|75 
29/-————|76$ 4/75 86) 86/95 Shoat 105, 203, | ——— 3$ 3 dis, ——_|!--—- s 


—— 85 sépml|io 20pm.j19 90pm. 
24 
25 j 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


PUBLIC attention will be soon at- 
tracted to the Congress at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where the relative interests of the 
great family of nations will undergo a 
minute, mes | as we trust, an spree, 
tigation. Preparatory to the meeting o 
thes assembly, and certainly with a p Bi 
to its proceedings, a state pape 
weighty import has made its appearance 
in some of the foreign journals, from 
which it is evident that one object of de- 
liberation will be the posture of affairs 
in South America. The right of the 
allied sovereigns, however, to meddle in 
this concern will be called in question by 
those political witlings who, in their pro- 
fundity of conceit, deem themselves com- 
petent to lay down rules for the conduct 
of government, upon abstract principles, 
adapted by a very convenient flexible 
morality to the support of their own pre- 
judices. We shall probably be told, that 
such an interposition is a breach of the 
natural law, which gives to remote co- 
lonies the privilege of asserting their in- 
dependance when they no longer have 
any inducement to obey the parent state. 
The example of North America will no 
doubt here be brought under review ; 
but unfortunately for the advocates of 
misrule, there is no analogy in the cir- 
cumstances of the two great divisions of 
the western continent, because the plea 
of resistance to a new and arbitrary im- 

rt is wanting to make up the parallel. 

present insurrection is destructive 
of the bonds by which all political so- 
cieties are held. together, for it rests 
upon no ostensible grounds of complaint 
to warrant total separation, nor has it 
any definite object compatible with the 
general security. It is, therefore, nei- 
ther better nor worse than anarchy in 
the wildest form, which all states liable 
to be affected by it are bound, for their 
own safety, to extinguish. In North 
America, however, this convulsion is 
contemplated with exultation, and the 
restless spirits of that republic already 
look upon the Spanish provinces with 
the eye of the vulture, that from her 
erie in the mountain cliff beholds the 
wide-spreading ‘scenes of death on the 
plain below, as furnishing prey for her- 
self and her ravenous nestlings. 

But there are also many in our own land 
who regard this state of things with the 
mean feeling of selfish policy, imagining 
that the wealth of Peru and Mexico may 
become ours by taking an open part with 


r of. 


the insurgents of the South, as the mi- 
nisters of Louis XVI. did with those of 
North America. They who so reckon, 
however, upon the lucrative adv zt 
likely to result from such a r 
course, have not taken into the account 
the extent of the example which they 
would recommend, nor considered that_ 
France for her kindness the 
seeds of a revolution which has poisoned — 
the morals and happiness of her people 
for generations, stained her annals 
for ever. Let Britain, therefore, be- 
ware how she makes such a sacri 

of principle for temporary benefits. 

Honesty is the best policy for states as 

well as individuals; and there never 

yet was the nation that gained ulti- 
mately either power or credit by a devia- 
tion from it. Even allowing the cause 
of the patriots in South America to be 
just, itis our duty and interest to maintain 
astrict neutrality, lest by ¢ per Fv : 
revoltin those shores the contagion ] 

be wafted across the great Pacific Oce: 

and destroy the British empire in 

east. We trust, therefore, that the de- 
claration of the court of Madrid will 

. its err effect upon pets: + 

of the royal and imperial assembly, wh 

by their vesstediog and moderstibecaiey 
do much towards allaying the animosity - 
of nations, restraining the oupisiay ot 
the ambitious, and checking infec- 
tious spirit of revolution. By deter- 
mining to give no countenance to the 

insurgents, and endeavouring to effect a 

reconciliation upon liberal Finds, 

the allied powers will set a brilliant ex- 
amplé to all nations, while they, in faet, 
are strengthening the securities of their 
respective dominions. Another impo: 

ant result of such a course will be the 
fixing a bound to the inordinate ambi- 
tion and thirst of contest which mani- 
fests itself already in the gigantic re- 
public of the western world; and which, 
if not limited in time by the ancient go- 
vernments, will, at no very distant pe- 
riod, succeed in pri aprciny. =  > on 
the different coasts of the Atlantic, the 

Indian seas, and the Mediterranean. 
The following is the Memorial which 

has given rise to these reflections :— 

« Note addressed on the 12th of June last 
to the High Allied Powers, by the Ca- 
binet of Madrid, relative to the situa- 
tion of South America. ‘ 


“ Since the period that u P greats, 4 
by a natural eloqtesce, Seana 


1818] 


the seeds of revolution in Spanish South 
America, and caused the most deplorable 
efforts to be exerted to separate our sub- 
ie from their legitimate sovereign, 
Catholic Majesty made the following 
principles the invariable rule of bis con- 
duct:—First, to employ all the means 
which human wisdom could suggest, to 
recal the misled to the path of order and 
obedience ; and secondly, to have re- 
irse to diplomatic negociation for po- 
means of accomplishing this de- 

sire. The revolutionary enfranchise- 
ment iauinde cet ‘ge or its —_ to 
authority, presents, indeed, 
considerations of so much importance, in 
a pe } yg of view, as to render it 
t the eyes of Europe should 


necessary 


be turned to events which may intro- 
duce a new order of things into the 
scale of its political and commercial rela- 
tions. 


« The united a of the prtipal 
: powers have already defeate 
res at system wah nurtured 


the . 


rican revolution ; but it still re- 
them to annihilate this system 
in America itself, where its effects are of 
the most alarming nature. 

“ His Catholic Majesty having never 


lost of the two principles just stated, 
and ng always animated with a desire 
of putting aperiod to the effusion of blood 
nd deyastations, myhech peemaneoraiie 
consequences of a war of this nature, 
only waited an occasion to call the at- 
ation of the High Allied Powers to an 
which has already been at differ- 

times the subject of different notes 


mikes 


e insurrection of Pernambuco 
impression upon the 
i jesty, and at the 
to recommend 


0 dererio om ‘ 
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« His Maier received the answers of 
his High Allies with the greatest satis- 
faction. They cleared the way to very 
important negociations, and led the 
powers to interpose in the unfortunate 
circumstances in which America was 
placed, in order that measures of pru- 
dence and vigour might be adopted to 
reduce the revolted provinces, and to 
put a period to the political contagion 
arising from such an order of things. 

«To support the continuance of pro- 
ceedings so happily commenced, his Ma- 
jesty considers, that the moment is ar- 
rived when he ought solemnly and cata- 
gorically to represent to his High Allies, 
the principles which he has prescribed to 
himself to produce the good he had in 
view, and such as from his sentiments of 
humanity, they ought to expect. 

« In consequence, and in reference to 
the propositions he has already made, 
his Majesty now declares, that the fol- 
lowing are the points to which he has 
invariably adhered :— 

AG Goneiel amnesty to the ingur- 
gents on their submission. 

«2, Admission of native Americans, 
endowed with the requisite qualifications, 
to all offices in common with European, 
Spaniards. : 

«3, Regulation of the commerce of 
the Provinces with foreign states, ac- 
cording to free principles, and conforma- 
bly to the present political situation of 
those countries and Evirope. 

“ A sincere disposition on the part of 
his Catholic Majesty to accede to all 
measures which, in the course of the ne- 

Ociations, may be proposed to him by 

is High Allies, and which shall be con- 

pm with the support of his rights and 
ity. 

His Majesty is therefore persuaded, 
that there is no longer any opposition 
to the opening of negociations upon the 
above basis, the principles of which he 
knows are conformable to the views 
already manifested by his august Al- 
lies.” 


pereey ear 
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Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
ss Windsor Castle, Aug. 1. 
: sty has continued to enjoy good 


h throughout the month, and 


inquil and cheerful state of 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


one ; but his Majesty's disorder is ua- 
a ” 


Her Majesty, we are happy to say, has 
been in an improving” state throughout the 
thonth. She is now able to take daily exer- 
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cise in her garden chair at Kew, and has 
quently gained strength. It is expected 
she will be able to remoye to Windsor early 
in September. The report that her Majesty 
had undergone an operation has been con- 
tradicted 
The Duke and Duchess of Clarence have 
arrived at Hanover. 
The Princess Sophia is said to be the 
richest of all the junior branches of the 
Royal Family; the interest of her money is 


psy to be nearly equal to her expendi- 


The personal estate of the late Alderman 
Coombe has been sworn in Doctors’ Com- 
mons to be under Preps mss oe H. 
Coombe. is the sole executor resi- 
duary legate, The property is left to the 
wife ai children. 

_ The present summer has been the warmest 

ince that of 1799: the previous winter and 
need were-then so mild, that green 
were sold in May at one ‘shilling the peck 
mieasure; the thermometer was at 78 on the 
15th of April, and the hawthorns were in 
blossom three or four days after that period. 

In the Rolls Court, the 24th July, a com- 
plaint was preferred by the Rev. Dr. Hem- 
ming, master of the free school at Hampton, 
and others, a st the trustees of that 
school, for leasing to one of their own body 
(Mr. Sanderson), the Bell Inn, at Hampton, 
at 351. per annum, for 61 years. His ho- 
nour, in giving judgment, confirmed the re- 
port of the Master, and ordered Mr. S. to 
pay 100). per annum, instead of 351. from 
the expiration of his last lease in 1816. 

Since 1814 down to the present time, there 
have been committed to Newgate 497 juvenile 
‘culprits, of whom only 14 ever belonged to 
the National Schools; and of these six were 
taken out, after having been in the school 
only a week, in order to give evidence 
against a notorious receiver of stolen goods, 
who has been since transported. 

The Lord Chancellor having dissolved the 

injunction restraining the sub-committee of 
Drury-Lane Theatre from engaging per- 
* formers, arrangements are making for open- 
ing the theatre on the 8th September, under 
the management of Mr. Stephen Kemble. 

Covent-garden Theatre is also in an active 
state of preparation for the commencement 
of the season, which takes place this year in 
the first week of September. 

Up to the Sist July the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt had 
received, on account of the Banks for Sav- 
ings, no less than 1,254,021. 2s. 2d. with 
which had been purchased 1,569,4241. 8 per 
cents. 

The meeting of Parliament has been pro- 
rogued by an order in council, till the 2d of 
October. 

By a fire which broke out through care- 
lessness, at the Duke of York, public-house, 
in Ratcliffe-Hig hway, not only the whole of 
the premises and stock were consumed, but 
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[Sept. 1. 
cigtieta aie tenements, chiefly filled tonne 
poor lodgers, who lost their litile all, having 
only time to escape with their lives. The 
inodioet and his wife syed pst teed 
charge of -a servant, w enjoying 
fashionable amusements of 

Broad-street, St. Giles’s, is ‘now Honea 
somely illuminated with gas. A sel 
no part of this vast met opells, 
provement be of more essen! 

Lord Strangford, the British — 
Sweden, has succeeded in obtaining fro 
that court a decree, authorising the expe 
tion of deals and’ timber in British ships, on 
payment of the same export duties as in 
Swedish vessels. Several thousand tons of 
shipping will, copengenehat be Lake gd 
British ports during. the — ag 


“ 
in 


receive car, of Sweden. 
permission is to fast eal the end of this 
year. 

The ports will continue open for the ‘im- 
portation of wheat, rye, , oats, beans, 
and peas, till the 15th Ne : 

Prince has given permission’ for 
Claremont park and eaten to nay 
peer his absence from England, five 
a week, Tuesdays, Wi ys, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, by tickets 
signed by Sir R. Gardiner, Col. 

Mr. Ammerchuber, and Mr. P| 
written application made to them. 
rene Highness has left England, but is x 
pected back in November. 

The Lord Mayor (C. Smith) is unani- 
mously elected president of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, vice Sir C. Price, deceased. — 

The brig Robert, arrived at Portsmouth 
from St. Thomas’s, brings news = 
sword and climate have swept off 
the British adventurers who joined 
pendent standard. Another ae \ 
from that quarter is, the ca of vi 
who carried out arms 
the Patriots, can get neither 
nor security for future payment. 

Persons interested in the 
market are about to engage in an- 
taking which promises Raj my + 
much benefit to the publica to them- 
It is to erect two additional mar- 


? 
_o? 
id 


selves. 
ket-houses for the use of chee euuteulief ad 
the town, and to employ 

almost certain medium of a by Hc 

The Duke of Wellington met 
distinguished collector of pictures. 
lately made many valuable acquisitions 
the Continent, particularly in thé inthe Flemish 
School. His Grace has desired that a a gallery 
for the reception of pictures may 
principal feature in the mansion to be erected 
on his Parliamentary estate. — 

By the accounts laid on the table of the 
Houseof Commons, it appears that the fol- 
lowing is the amount of corn and | meal 
and flour, imported into Great Britain in the 
years ended the 5th of | January, . 1817 and 
1818 :—1817, corn and grain, 1,141,897 grs. 


18.) 


meal and flour, 141,038 cwt. 1818, corn 
and in, 2,158,731 qrs. 7 bushels—meal 
pac sey 1,166,312. cwt. From this state- 
ment will be seen that the new act has not 
prevented the influx of corn and flour. From 
the enormous increase of importation in the 
second year, 

paid between 


it will be seen that we have 
six and seven millions sterling 
at least for grain, since that law was enacted. 

. Births.) The lady ot Sir R. P- Joddrell, 
bart. in t, Portland-place, of a 


son and heir. 
_ LadyW. H. Wynne, in St. James’s-square, 


The tess of Huntingdon, of a son. 
The lady of J. Dodson, esq. at Balham 


ter. 
of C-P. Rushworth, esq. in 
place, of a son. 
of J. Raily, esq. of Russell- 


ter. 
jor-Gen. D. Griffith, in 
d Vr yak preter c 
lady of J. Smith, esq. M.P. in New- 

street, of a daughter. 
The lady of J. C. Herries, esq. in Upper 
, of a daughter. 

In in, Lady Manners, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland’s lady, of a son and 


. ‘ 
ic, Wo Hammond, of Marlbro’-place, 
Walon, of 4600s woth 
_ Married. arquis of Bute, to the 
tie Nowh, eldest daughter of the 
late George, Earl of Guilford. The bride 
was given away by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 
The Hon. H. A. Annesley, only brother 
f the Earl of Mountnorris, to Sarah, eldest 
shter of R. Ainsworth, esq. of Halliwell, 


ant Normanby, eldest son of the Earl 
2, to Maria, eldest daughter of 
H. Liddle, bart. of Ravensworth 


eve . Marsh, son of John 
late chairman of the Victualling 
ia, second daughter of T. Mur- 
of Portland-place. 

oleridge, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ry, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
nan, rector of Woodmanstone. 
Hie, esq. to Martha, eldest daugh- 
e late G. Morison, esq. of Montague- 


rd Mills, esq. of the six clerks office, 
> Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
’ D 


bard Baylis, of Pudding-lane, to 
only daughter of James Hooper, 


e, esq. to Miss Harvey, eldest 
H. esq. of the Inspector-Ge- 

Custom-house. 

wney, of the Grenadier Guards 
ghter of Capt. Monke, R.N’ 
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J. S. Down, M. D. to Louisa Helena, 4th 
daughter of the late Adm, Patten. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, having pre- 
viously been married according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, T. J. Duarte, 
esq. of Liverpool, to the youngest daughter 
of Mr. A. Brand, of Lower Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, J. T. 
Hail, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Hail, of 
Arboe, Ireland, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late J. Moubray, esq. of Calcutta. 

Died.| At his seat, Daylesford House, 
Worcestershire, in his 86th year, the Right 
Hon, Warren Hastings, formerly Governor- 
General of British India. 

In Queen Anne-street, Mrs. Anna Baillie, 
relict of H. B. esq. of Moncton, formerly of 
Bengal. ; 

In Coram-street, aged 73, N. Austen, esq. 
many years an eminent banker of Ramsgate, 
and vice-consul for several foreign powers. 

In Gloucester-place, in his 69th year, G. 
Macleod, esq. formerly of the Company’s 
Bengal Medical Establishment. 

Atthe house of her nephew, Wm. Murray, 
esq. Upper Harley-street, aged 80, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Murray, widow of the late Hon. G. 
M. many years Custos of the parish of West- 
moreland, and Member of Assembly for St. 
Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

B. B. Acworth, esq. of Queen-street, Wes' 
minster. ‘ 

At Limehouse, Mr. Gray, check clerk in 
the West India Docks since their first ésta- 
blishment, 69, 

Ann, the wife of Charles Norris, esq. of 
Walsingham-place, Lambeth, 46. 

Aged 26, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte 
Eyre, second daughter of the Earl of New- 
burgh. 

In St. James’s-square, Viscoint Anson. 
His Lordship was born the 17th February, 
1767, and married Sept. 15, 1794, to Ann 
Margaret, second daughter of Thomas Wm. 
Coke, esq. of Hoikham Hall, by Jane, 
daughter of Lenox Napier, esq. His Lord- 
ship is succeeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son, Thomas William, now Lord 
Anson, born Oct. 20, 1793. The present 
Lord (elected one of the Members for the 
borough of Great Yarmouth) is on the Con- 
tinent. His Jate Lordship has left to him an 
unincumbered estate of 70,0001. per annum. 

In Grosvenor-place, the Right Hon. Gen. 
Lord Muncaster, aged 73. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by the Hon. Lowther 
Pennington, a minor. 

At Barrington Hall, Sir John Barrington, 
Bart. in his 66th year. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his brother, now 
Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, bart. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Lloyd, of Great Or- 
mond-street, widow of G. L. esq. 64. 

In his 76th year, Francis Newbery, esq. 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard. ‘ 

In Upper George-street, Edgeware-road, 
in his 50th year, Capt. Henry Gordon, bro- 
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ther of the late James G. of Northwood, Isle 
of Wight. x 

Aged 69, Thomas Pattle, esq. of Bryan- 
stone-street. 

Aged 74, Quintin Dick, esq. of Montague- 
street. 

At Greenwich, J. F. Bonnett, esq. late 
secretary to the Duke of Manchester, Go- 
vernor of Jamaica. J 

At Hampstead, aged 79, Lady Colebrooke, 
relict of Sir G. C. bart. 4 

At Lambeth, Mrs. Smith, relictof W. S. 
esq. formerly of Great Woodford House, 
Devon 


In the Ed road, in her 83d year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Kenrick, L.L.D. 

In the Strand, Mr. H. Essex. 

At Streatham, the youngest daughter of 
Sir G. Barlow, bart. 

At Hampstead, the youngest daughter of 
Admiral Sir G. Beresford. 

At Kensington, T. Thompson, esq. late 
M. P. for Evesham. 

Mr. W. Moore, late of Ludgate-street, 74. 

In Howland-street, J. Meller, esq. 82, late 
of the Custom-house. ‘ 

In New Bond-street, Mr. L. Lavenu. 

At Brompton, July 30, Miss Pope, aged 
74, formerly an actress of great celebrity at 
Drury-lane Theatre. Z 

G. C. ASHLEY, ESQ. , 

On Friday morning Au 22d, at his 
residence, King’s-row, Pimlico,G.C. Ashley, 
esq. the celebrated violin performer. . He 


was the eldest son of the late manager of 
the oratorios at the Theatre Ro ‘ovent- 
garden, which performances he led with the 


oo. ne 4 for many years, and after 
death of his father, succeeded with 
his brother Charles as joint manager. 
—He was, educated under those eminent 
masters, Giardini and Bartheleman, and 
was esteemed an excellent musician. In 
1804, he married Miss Chandler, but having 
no family, and being possessed of an inde- 

ndent fortune, he retired from the pro- 

ion some years since, and has bequeathed 

his pro to his widow and his surviving 
chars, Charles and Richard. 

"SIR JOHN HADLEY D'OYLY. 

Died at Calcutta, on the 6th of January, 
1818, Sir John Hadley D'Oyly, of Shot- 
tisham, in the County of Norfolk, bart. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Sir Had- 
ley D. bart. rector of Wotton and Felix- 
stow, in Suffolk, and of Henrietta Maynard 
Osborne, daughter of the Rev. William Os- 
borne, vicar of Thaxted, in Essex, related to 
the ancient Scotch family of the Earls of 
Daihousie. He was born in the year 1754, 
at Ipswich, and received his education under 
Dr. Crawford, of Chiswick. At the carly 
age of ten he lost his tather, and a promising 
opening occurring through the medium of 
one of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, he was, by his means, appointed to a 
writership on the Bengal establishment, and 


in 1770, at the age of 16, embarked for 
India. : 


Mr. Hastings was at this period Governor- 
General, and at a time of peculiar difficulty 
and embarrassment, but he possessed a mind 
equal to the important trust committed to 
his charge. An early friendship was con- 
tracted between that great man and Sir John 
D’Oyly, which never sustained the slightest 
diminution, but proved a mutual source of 
satisfaction and delight for many years. Sir 
John’s first entrance into public life was a 
very arduous one. Not long after his ‘ar- 
rival in India, and at a period distinguished 
by the dissentions of the Bengal Council, he 
found himself, by the sudden removal of the 
Persian translator to government, under 
whom he was an assistant, placed at the 
head of one of the most responsible situa- 
tions then in the service.. His exertions to 
acquire a requisite knowledge of the Jan- 
guage of official correspondence and inter- 
course between the British government and 
all the native powers of India, were wnremit- 
ting, and soon enabled -him to conduct the 
delicate and highly important office to the 
entire satisfaction and approbation of the 
Governor-General. 

In 1780, Sir John-D’Oyly was appointed 
by W. Hastings to the office of resident at 
the court of Moorshidabad, and political 

t to the Governor-General, a situation 
which called forth all his talents, as well as 
the united qualities of mildness snd firmness 
against the deep laid machinations of a cor- 
rupt and intriguing native court. Harassed 
by the despotic controul of his ministers, 
and amidst riches of which he was constantly 
plundered by his. servants, almost destitute 
of the common comforts of life, the Nawaub 
greeted with pleasure the arrival of the new 
resident, and willingly confided in him the 
reorganization of his household affairs. Pos- 
sessing the entire friendship and confidence 
of the Nawaub, and upheld by the Governor- 
General, he assiduously undertook this invi- 
dious and dangerous task, and by perse- 
vering energy and decided conduct soon re- 
ba the prince to respectability and com- 
ort. 

During Sir John’s residence at Moorshi- 

bad, he continued on the most intimate” 
and confidential footing with the Nawaub, 
and was beloved and respected by all'the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. But havin: 
po ahandsome fortune, and finding his 
patron and friend recalled from India on the 
most serious charges, his warm attachment 
to Mr. Hastings superseded all other consi- 
derations, and induced him to return'to Eu- 
rope a few months after him, and on his ar2 
rival to-accept a very flattering and sponta- 
neous invitation from the inhabitants of his 
native place to stand for Ipswich at the en- 
suing general election of -Parliament. His 
acceptance of it was followed by success, 
for notwithstandiag a warm contest against 
very strong local interest and power, he was 
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returned as one of the members of that an- 
cient borough. : 

‘As a member of the House of Commons, 
and forming one of that body which im- 
peached Mr. Hastings, Sir John D'Oyly had 
an opportunity afforded him, in common 
with many other of his friends, of supporting 
his interests, but he purposely estranged 
himself from Wesstminster Hall, and by daily 
accompanying Mr. Hastings there, and seat- 
ing himself in the prisoner's seat, he openly 
avowed his own conviction of the innocence 
of the accused. The result of a trial,» 
which from its ruinous effects on the for- 
tune of Mr. Hastings, became a national 
disgrace, fully proved the purity of that 
great character, who for near ten years had 
suffered the pain of unmerited suspicion, 
without allowing his mind to sink under it: 

The occurrence of very severe pecuniary 
losses, obliged Sir John D’Oyly, in 1800, to 
retire to Ireland, where he resided till 1803, 
and returned only to accompany to the grave 
the mortal remains of his amiable Lady, 
who, after a long illness, died at Cheltenham 
in that year. Anxious to rejoin his family 
after this misfortune, as well as to retrieve 
his circumstances, he obtained the unani- 
mous consent of the Court of Directors and 
Proprietors to return to India with his rank 
in the service. Accompanied by his two 
on game he arrived in Calcutta in Oct. 
1803, and held successively the situations of 
Collector of the 24 Pergunnahs, Post-master 
General, and Salt Agent for the 24 Pergun- 
nahs. In the arduous discharge of the 
duties imposed by the latter office, and ex- 

re to the insalubrious climate of the 
Te terbunds, he first imbibed the seeds of 
‘a dangerous disease; and from that period, 
with little intermission of health, although 
he twice tried change of climate, he never 
recovered 


~ In his ye career as a member of Par- 
liament, Sir John D’Oyly was distinguished 
for his independance and the attention he 
paid to the welfare and interests of his con- 
stituents. Devoted to his duty, he never 
shrunk from it, and although not a public 
1 qed was a zealous and able supporter 
injured innocence. On the interesting 
and long agitated question of the slave trade, 
i exertions of 


it was as 
often against as for the ministry of his 
country. ss . . 
The same disinterestedness and integrity 
of conduct marked his public Jife in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, in which 
he zealously performed his public duties for 
thirty years, and for which he re- 
ceived repeated testimonies of approbation 


i 
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from’ Mr. Hastings, Lord Wellesley, Sir 
George Barlow, aud Lord Minto, the Go- 
vernors-General of India, during his resi- 
dence in the country. > 

In private life, the character of Sir John 
D'Oyly was equally distinguished. As a 
son, husband, father, and friend, his warmth 
of heart and gentleness of disposition en- 
deared him to his family, and to all who 
came within the range of his acquaintance. 
Feelingly alive to the distresses of the poor, 
his charities were freely, but secretly and 
unostentatiously distributed ; and from the un- 
happy, the soothing alleviations of sympathy 
and compassion were never wi , 

Butas a pious Christian, a title in which he 
gloried far above all worldly rank or riches, 
he was eminent and exemplary. For the 
last few years, his life was peculiarly and 
strikingly marked"by a steady and unde- 
viating attention to his religious duties, and 
the peaceful termination of it, almost in the 
house of God and in the act of devout thank- 
fulness for all his mercies, gave an assurance 
to his surrounding family and friends that he 
had happily resigned his spirit into the 
hands of his Creator, to receive the everlast- 
ing crown of glory promised to the virtuous 
and the good. “ are those servants 
whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching.” 

Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, the sixth ba- 
ronet, married in 1780, Mrs. Cotes, the re- 
lict of Humphry Cotes, of Calcutta, esq. 
She was daughter to the Hon, George Roch- 
fort, brother to the Earl of Belvidere, by 
whom he had issue, 1, Charles, now Sir 
Charles, the seventh baronet, senior mer- 
chant on the Bengal Establishment, born ~ 
18th Sept. 1781, married, first, his cousin, 
Miss Marian Greer, youngest daughter of 
Capt. William Greer, who dying without 
issue, in 1814, he married, 2dly, Miss Eliza- 
beth Jane Ross, eldest daughter of Major 
Thomas Ross, of the Royal Artillery, and 
first cousin to the most noble the Mar- 
chioness of Hastings and Countess of Lou- 
doun, in her own right—2, Henrietta, born 
in 1782, died young—8, Maynard Eliza, 
born 12th October, 1783, married, Ist, to 
Walter Farghuar, esq. youngest son of Sir 
Walter Farquhar, bart. M.D. a senior mer- 
chant on the Bengal Establishment, who, 
dying without issue at St. Helena, in Feb. 
1813, she married, gdly, the Rev. Thos. 
Snow—4, Harriet Rochfort, born 2ist Oct. © 
1785, married to the Rev. George Barin 
youngest son of the late Sir Francis, ant 
brother of the present Sir Thomas Baring, 
bart. by whom he has issue six daughters, 
1, Diana, 2 Harriet, 3, Maynard, 4, Marian, 
5, Mary, and 6,—. 5, John Hadley, 
born 29th Sept. 1794, a writer on the Bengal 
Establishment, unmarried. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Lord Chancellor, in the matter of the 
Bedford Charity, has declared his Opinion 
that Jew boys could not be admitted into the 
school: but whether persons of that per- 
suasion were entitled to any other benefits of 
the Institution he had not made up his mind. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Mr. Petty, of Reading, in June 1817, 
lanted one grain of Siberian wheat, which 
as produced 63 ears, containing 2,450 

grains. 

Married.) At Henle -upon-Thames, Mr. 
G. L. Farrow, of Reading, to Miss Mayne, 
of Denmark-House, Henley. 

W. Payn, esq. only son of J. P. esq. of 
Maidenhead, ito Miss H. Morland, second 
daughter of W. M. esq. of West Isley. 

At Marcham, W. C. Frith, D. C. L. late 
chaplain to the forces in the Ionian Isles, 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of R. Cox, esq. of Oakley 
House, Berks. 

At Warfield, the Rev. R. Faithfull, A.M, 
of the University of Oxford, to the third 
daughter of T. Windle, esq. of Wick-hill. 

Mr. J. Dewe, of Reading, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Mr. Roberts, Manor 
House, Steventon. + 

Died.] At Reading,Mr. R. Absalom. 

Mrs. Ann Lee, late of Feenes. 

Mrs. Nalder, 82. 

Mr. Rogers, schoolmaster, of Chieveley. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.) Mr. E. Greaves, of Haversham. 

The Rey. John Risley, rector of Tingewick 
and Thornton. The Rey, Gentleman had 
been rector of the former place for upwards 
of 60 years, and had resided there for nearly 
the whole time. The united ages of him- 
self and his Parish Clerk amounted to 170 
years. 

Mr. John White, of Tingewick, son of 
Mr. J. W. of Shotswell. He was thrown 
from his horse, and died immediately after- 
wards, 

The wife of the Rev. Lambton 
rector of Milton Keynes, in the 
Buckingham, 63. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Harvest labourers have been so scarce 
in Cambridgeshire, that 10s. a day was of- 
fered at Holland and Kirkton Fens without 
effect. 

Married.) |The Rev. Mr. Aspland, Fel- 
low of Pembroke hall, and rector of Earl 
Stonham, to Miss Stocker, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Johnson surgeon, of Wisbeach, to 
Miss Metcalfe, only daughter of the Rey. 
W. M. Minor-Canon of Ely cathedral, 

Died.) Mr. P. Grain, of great Shel- 
ford, 73. 

Robert Bryant, gent. of the firm of Bryant 
and Son, bankers, of Newmarket, 76. 


Loraine, 
county of 


At Wisbeach, 67, Mr. R. Watts, mer- 
chant. 
CORNWALL. 

Births.] At Collon House, the lady of 
G. B. Lawrance, esq. of a daughter. 

At St. Ives, Mrs, Hayn, of two sons, 

Married.) At St. Martins, J.T. Nicholas, 
esq. @ companion of the Bath, &c. and 
tain in the navy, to the eldest daughter of 
N. Were, of Landcox, esq. 

At Padstow, Mr. Gill, of Egloshayle, to 
Miss Chapman. ‘ 

Mr. W. Spear to Miss Raby. 


gelly, 85. ies 
At Tresawle, in Probus, Mr. T. Whitford, 


At St. Ives, the’wife of Mr. A. Berriman. 
CHESHIRE. 

Lord Crewe has at this time frowing in 
the garden, at his seat in Cheshire, several 
cucumbers, which are above eight feet in 
length. It is therefore probable that, ere 
long, this vegetable may be sold by the yard ! 

Births.] At Grangemonth, the lady of 
James Milne, esq. of three fine daughters, 
all doing well, : : 

Married.] At Chester, Mr. Stanton, to 
Mrs. Mary Evans. » a 4 

At Presbury, Mr. J. Naidin, to Miss Jones, 
both of Macclesfield. : 

At Stockport, Mr. R. Fog, of Portwood, 
to Nancy, third danghter of Mr. P. Wild. 

The Rev. J. Williams, of Chester, to Miss 
Ann Gould of Bath. 

Died.] Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
H. Wild, of Stockport. peri. 

R. Gee, Esq. of Holly Wood, 67. 

At Higher Runcorn, Mr. Turner, late of 


Edgehill, 86. 

At Runcorn, 68, Mr. J. Walker, printer 
and publisher, Halifax. 

At Parkgate, Mrs. Kenworth » Telict of 
Mr. J. K. othier, of Hu , 80. 

CUMBERLAND, 

The Carlisle Patriot says that the barley 
in Cumberland is more romising than 
wheat, oats still more so : K rs that turnips 
promise well every where! 

The grand jury of the County of Camber- 
land has come to resolutions upon the neces- 
sity of having Spring Assizes for the four 
Northern Counties, : 

Married.) Mr. J. Nixon, to Miss M. A. 
Story, both of Grinsdale. : 

AtPenrith, N. Frankland, to Mary Stubbs, 

Died.| At Carlisle, Miss Atkinson, of 
Castle-street, 19. 

_ Mrs. Jane Howe, of Caldewgate, 45. 

Mrs. Eleanor Reid, of Caldewgate, 62. 

At Penrith, Amie Ivison, aged $7. 
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In Whitehaven, after a few days’ illness, 
(and almost immediately after completing 
his 52d year) Henry Crossthwaite, M. D. 
highly esteemed by all ranks in that town 
and neighbourhood. 

In her 22d year, Jane, daughter of Mr. G. 
Stephenson, of Wooler, merchant. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.] Benjamin Spilsbury, Esq. of Wil- 
lington. 

Margaret, only daughter of the late Rev. 
T. Langley, of Snelston, 16. 

At Mellor, at the advanced age of 85, Mr. 
George Ferns. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Three persons have been apprehended at 
Exeter,’ for passing forged notes on the 
Exeter bank. Five hundred blank notes 
were found in their possession, of which 
they had issued but ten before they were 
discovered. 

Births.] At Heavitree, the ladies of Capt. 
Fisher, R. N. and of 8. Barnes, esq. of Exe- 
ter, of daughters. 

Married.) At Topsham, Dr. D. W. Bell, 
physician in the quarantine service, to Jane, 
second daughter of the late Capt. R. Carter, 
R. N. of the same place. 

At Northtawton, Mr. Orchard, surgeon, to 
Miss Skinner, daughter of J. S. esq. of Ash- 
ridge-house. 

t Troll, Mr. P. Burnel, of North Pether- 
ton, to Susanna, second daughter of Mr. I. 
Bicknell, of Sweethay Farm, near Paunton. 

At Honiton, H. Thorp, y? to the eldest 
daughter of C, Gidley, a: of that place. 

Died.) At Corrack’s Cottage, Elizabeth, 
the wife of Mr. M. Wakley, daughter of 
B. Wakley, esq. of Exeter. : 

At Blackpool-House, Mrs. Trott, widow 
of Mr. L. T. surgeon, of Taunton. 

Ann, the wife of Mr. J. Clarke, Wivelis- 
combe, 36. 

At an advanced age, Mr. R. Pearce, of 
Milverton. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.) The Rev. R. S. Cox, of Bur- 
ton rectory, to Maria, second daughter of J. 
Pinney, esq. of Seaborough, Somerset. 

Died.) Aged 60 years, Mr. Fisher, of 


re ® 

Suddenly, at Shaldon, J. Rowe, esq. of 
that place, merchant; a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and integrity, and whose 
loss will be long felt by the poor inhabitants 
of that place. ~ 

At Mi e@ Port, 72, Mrs. Mary Hyde, 
relict of W. H. formerly a maltster. 

At Beauminster, in his 24th year, Giles 
Russell, of the Inner Temple, London, esq. 
To a quick perception, and a sound discri- 
minating judgment, he had added the most 
unremitting attention to his professional 
‘studies, by means of which he had acquired 
an accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the law, far beyond what is usually ac- 
quired at so-ecarly a period of life. His 
acuteness in the difficult science of special 


pleading, and the correctness of his legal 

opinions, were acknowledged and admired 

by a numerous list of clients, who, in addi- 

tion to his afflicted relatives, will long haye 

Treason to Jament his loss. ‘ 
DURHAM. 

Birth.| At Houghton-le- Spring, the 
lady of Hope Steuart, esq. of Ballechin, of 
a daughter. ; 

Married.) At Durham, Mr. R. Hodgson, 
to Ann, daughter of Mr. R. Allison, of 
Chester-le-street. ; 

At Sunderland, Mr. J. Robson, to Mrs. 
Edmonds.—Mr. H. Menham, to Miss E. 
Colling, both of that place. aby 

Dies.) In Hallgarth-street, Durham, 
Mr. A. Featonby, aged 82. This person, 
who lived during the greater part of his life 
ina state of abject penury, is said to have 
died Raita 20,0001. f He has not unfre- 

ently acce employment on the turn- 
Teeceda oh wid 

At the pin-manufactory, Durham, Mrs. 
Catherine Rickaby, 102. : 

oe Palace-Green, Dorothea Thomp- 
son, 85. 

At Sunderland, Mr. T, Smith, 80.—Wm. 
Wighan, 80. He was walking along the 
High-street, when he suddenly dropped 
down and expired. ‘ 

At Chester-le-street, William, son of Mr. 
Wm. Purvis, 23. 

At Darlington, Addie Heslop, 76. ; 

At Houndwood-house, Elizabeth Ann, 
daughter of Capt. Coulson, R. N. 

Mrs. Jane Nicholson, 82,relictof Mr. R. 
N. of Berwick Hill, much respected. 

At Jarrow, Mrs. Mary Southern, 66. 

In Framwellgate, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Hodgson, Innkeeper. 

ESSEX. 

Birth.) The lady of R. W. Hall, esq. 
of Wyefields, of a son. 

Married.) At Wakes Colne, John Pat- 
ten, esq. to Mrs. Dyer, widow of J. D. esq. 
of Chapel. 

At Bures St. Mary, Mr. John Hempson, ° 
of Ramsey, to Miss Davis, of the former 
place. 

At Hautboys, the Rev. T. C. Sugg, of 
Manningtree, to Miss Sarah Elmer, daugh- 
ter of Wm. E. gent. of the former place. 

Died.) Aged 78, greatly lamented, Mrs. 
Cardinall, wife of C. C. esq. of Tendring. 

At Colchester, by shooting himself with'a 
pistol, Ensign George Vernon, of the 80th 
regt. The deceased had been in a low 
desponding way for months past. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.|] A Mrs.’Tomkins, of Brislington, 
was lately delivered of three children, all 
born alive: one boy and two girls, one girl 
since dead. The mother and children are 
doing well. 

Married.| At Oxenhall, the Rev. J. 
Turner, to Mrs. Porter. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. T. Hanbury. 
A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of 
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Sussex, and rector of Church Langton and 
Burrow on the Hill, Leicestershire, to Miss 
‘Ann Saunders, of Cheltenham. 

Died.| At Cheltenham, 45, A. Roberts, 

.—Aged 72, Sir Gilbert King, bart. of 
Charlestown, Roscommon, Ireland. 

‘At Presbury, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, ‘Anne, wife of Arthur Walter, esq. of 
Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire. 

H. Cater, son of the Rev. H. Randolph, 
vicar of Hawkesbury and Badminton. 

Miss S. Mayo, daughter of the Rev. Jos. 
M. Nibley-house. : 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Births.] On the 24th, at Southampton, 
a poor woman, named Jeffery, of two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl: the boy has six toes 
on each. foot, and five fingers on each 


hand. 
At Ropley Mea yg near Alresford, the 
lady of Capt. Shirreff, R, N. of adaughter. 

Married.| Rev. William G. Broughton, 
of Hartley, Wespall, to Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Francis, second master 
of the King’s School, Canterbury. 

Died.) Mrs. Warwick, of Romsey. 
widow of the Rey. Thos. W. and only child 
of the late Admiral Durell. 

Aged 70, Mrs. Susannah Howell, of Win- 
chester. 

After a long illness, aged 51 years, Mr. 
North, for many years a respectable soli- 
citor in Southampton. 

The Rev. H. Smith, D. D. rector of Hed- 
Jeigh,. and formerly fellow of Queen’s 
College. 

In his 14th year, Henry, second son of 
the Rev. Edward Goddard, of Cliffe Pypard. 
His death is supposed to have been occa- 
sioned by bathing while heated from violent 
exercise. 

At Hazelbury Bryant; Mr. G. Farewell, 
aged 91. 

G. T. Moody, youngest son of the Rev. 
Wn. M. of Bathampton-house. 

At Kingsland-place, Miss Crawley, 28. 

At Southampton, Mrs. White, at the ad- 
vanced age of 93. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Newport, the Hon. Andrew 
Foley, M. P. for Dloitwich. 

Mr. John Yeomans, of Huntingdon, near 
Hereford; an eminent breeder of superior 
Herefordshire cattle, and allowed to be one 
of the best judges in the eounty. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.} Aged 22, Miss Sarah Moule, of 
Braughing. She got out of bed about six 
o'clock in the morning to call the servant 
up, and in an instant fell on the floor and 
expired. 

Aged 63, Mr. Chas. Cole, of Bunting- 
ford. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.) At Huntingdon, Mr. W. 
Harlock, of Attleboro’, to Miss S. Wright, 
of Godmanchester. 

John Sweeting, 


. to Miss Mary Ani 
second daughter of a 


m. Herbert, esq. 
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Died.) Suddenly, aged about 40, Miss 
Mason, daughter of Mr. M. of Swineshead, 
She had been on a visit to Wisbeach, and 
returned home on the above day, in a post- 
chaise, when on the chaise door being open- 
ed, she was found acorpse! 

KENT. Te 

Married.| At Whitstable, Mr. William 
Elliott, to Miss A. M. Adley. 4 

Died.] The Lady of the Rev. Sir John 
Filmer, bart. Fi 

At Walmer, Ann, the wife of Captain 
Maude, R. N. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Births.| At Rochdale, the Lady of Mr. 
A. Wood, surgeon, of three fine children, 
who, with their mother, are doing remark- 
he ad f Charl msley 

The rs) les Wal: 

Westwood House, of a daughter. — 

Married.) At Manchester, the Rey. R. 
Tweddell, of Trusswood, um s 
to Eliza, daughter of the . E. Smyth, 
of Chorltcn-hall. 

At Bolton, John Sharpe, esq. of Totten- 
ham, to Dorothea, daughter of T. Ains- 
worth, esq. of Bridge-house, Bolton. 

At Liverpool, Mr. R.Battersby, of Belfast, 
” sae Casson, eldest daughter of the late 

.C. esq. : s 

Died.] At Urswick, near Ulverstone, J. 
Whatey, esq- + ue ro ihe 

At Liverpool, Mr. Cass of Shrewsbury, 
formerly anofficer in the fifty-third { 

At his seat, Low Marple, N. Weight, 
esq. 55. 

At Lymm, Mrs. Ann Markland, relict of 
Mr. J. M. of Manchester and Dunham 
Massey, 73. 

Married.) Mr.U. Hi, Capes, 

larried. r. U. H. Capes, of 
to the pe road of Mr. R. Witsoe, 
of the same Gerig ~ <6) alia 

At Holton le Clay, T. Galland |. of 
Hull, to Frances, pt La daughter of aime 
Mr. Mawer of Strubby. ide 

At Withcall, Mr. Abbott, to Miss Bratlay, 

At Grantham, W. T. Cattlet, esq. to 
Mrs. B. Leeson. / s 

Died.} At Raithby-House, near Spilsby 
R. C. Brackenbury, esq. 65. tos ‘ 

At Lincoln, Mr. 'T. Millson, wine and spi- 
rit merchant, 42. 

a Toynton, Mrs. Rowson, wife of Mr. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. : 

Married.) Mr. Hopkins, to Miss Marvin, 
of Belgrave. ; 

At South Croxton, the Rev. J. Knight, 
M. A. Curate of Halifax, to Frances, second 
daughter of the Rev. W. Wilkinson, M. A. 
Vicar of South Croxton. 

Died.| At Leicester, Lieut. and Adjutant 
W. Thorpe, of the Leicestershire Militia, 42. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. ; 

Birth.) A few days ago, the wife of a 
shepherd employed by Mr. Hawkins, of 
Newport, was delivered of two boys and two 
girls at a birth, which are in a thriving way. 


\° 


: are r, and keep them 
naulaateets, Bead codes. 
NORFOLK. 

Birth.) At Cley Hall, Swaffham, the lady 
of T. R. Buckworth,esq. of a son. __ 

Married.) Mr. A. Harcourt, to Miss M. 
Ratty, bothof Norwich. _ : 

Mr. T. Palgrave, of Coltishall, to Miss A. 
Hastings, of Norwich. a 

At Lyon, Mr. R. Alday, to Miss Ann 
Newman. 


Died.) At Norwich, Mr. Hardingham, 64. 
Mrs. R. Fellows, 81. 

Mr. J. Crewe, 79. iy 
Mrs. Walne, wife of Mr. W. of Witling- 


ham. 
At Holt, Mrs’. Leeds, wife of Mr. W. 
68. 


L. 
" At Hingham, Mrs. S. Bringloe, relict of 
C. B. gent. 87. 
Mrs. Aun Callow, of Yarmouth, 86. 
Mrs. Hannah Browne, a maiden lady, of 
- Ni MPTONSHIRE. 
Birth.) On Sunday last, at Carlton Hall, 
Porn ipo Palmer, of a son. 
Married.) Mr. R. Woollams, of Roth- 
well, to Mrs, E. Beresford of Earl’s Barton 
Mr. Wildman, of Humberstone, to Miss 
of Thurnby. 
wie. meee Wilby, to Miss Cham- 
bers, of Orton Waterville, Hunts. 
Died.) At Hardwick, Mr. S. Sharman,63. 
At Wellinghorough, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. J. Gibbs. 
The Rev. R. T. Smith, Vicar of Stanford, 
and of Swinford, in Leicester. 
At Halse, Mrs. Hanwell, widow of Mr. 
Hi. H. formerly of Monk’s House, Mixbury. 
At Northampton, Mr. Dickenson, 82. _ 
At ', at an advanced age, the wi- 
dow of Mr. R. Bartlett. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ; 
J At North Berwick Lodge 


Married. 
on < ve renmatan dragoons, to Miss 


Stanhope, Mr. A. Ross, of Gateshead, 
to Mie H. Malkham, of Weardale. 
“Mr. Thirlwell, of Wyrtrees, to Miss Bird, 
At Tynemouth, Mr. W. Sims, of North 
Shields, to Miss Pearson. ' } 
‘Mr. John Watson, of Chirton, to Miss 
Whickham. 


eeieepe Tyne, J. G. Clarke, esq. 


Mr. J. f Harlow Hill, near fifty 
Ba 7 ihe baile of the Duke of 
orthu: ind, 76. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
. J Mr. H. Houghton, of Hemshall» 


Blackner, relict of Mr. B. author of 
Fists 


55. 
night, the 5thi t, the 
Oakham, abo’ mile 
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from Mansfield, was discovered to be on 
fire, and owing to its extreme dryness it 
burnt with the greatest possible tapidity. 
The light shone with the most awful gran- 
deur on the surrounding country, the hills 
of which were covered with spectators. Se- 
veral hundreds of people immediately re- 
paired to the spot, and great ‘anxiety was 
shewn for the valuable plantations belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, which must have 
been burnt up had it not been for the stre- 
nuous exertions of a great number of men 
and boys, who, by cutting down and clearing 
away the trees, fortunately prevented fur- 
ther communication, and in about three 
hours all was considered safe. 


OXFORDSHIRE. : 

Married.] At Oxtord, the Rev. R. Faith- 
full, M. A. of Wadham College, to Sarah, 
third daughter of T. Windle, esq. of Wick- 
hill, Berks, 

Mr. Tanner, of Queen-street, to Miss 
Jane Wiggins, daughter of Mr. J. W. 

Mr. E. Hickman, to Miss Boxall. 

Died.) At All Soul's college, in his 69th 
year, the Rev. J, Montague, Senior Fellow 
of that college, of which he had been a 
member for 47 years. 

_ Aged 23, Mr. R. Whiting, printer, of this 
city. 

At Banbury, Mr. R. Austen, sen. 

At Hordley, Mrs. Jane Bromfield, relict of 
— B. esq. of Henley. 

Aged 47, much re; , Mr. 8. Faichen, 
of Wolvercot; and on the following day, 
died, in the same house, his father-in-law, 
Mr. W. Wiggins, aged 80. They were 
both interred in one grave. 

At Tetsworth, 84, Mrs. Ross, widow of 
Mr. R. of Latchford. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Lately, aged 65, sincerely regretted by all 
who knew him, Jeremiah Belgrave, esq. one 
of the senior Aldermen of Stamford; he 
served the office of Mayor in the years 
1794 and 1811. Mr. Belgrave’s family. is of 
great antiquity in the County of Rutland ; 
and he was a man who benefited society by 
a rare example of integrity. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Lilleshall, Mr. Dawes, to 
Miss Winnell. 

H. Richards, of Condover, aged 86, to 
Mary Andrews, of Yelves Gate, aged 70; 
being the lady’s fourth husband. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Clarke, to Miss 
Groves. - 

Died.) At the Hall, near Shrewsbury, 
in his 91st year, R. Wingfield, esq. 

Rev. Thomas Coleman, rector of Church 
Stretton. 

Mrs. H. Preece, late of Onibury. 

Mrs. Tomkins, relict of Mr. T. of the 
Sheet, near Ludlow. S 

Ofadecline, Miss. Edwards, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. E. of Ludlow. 

W. Gowen, esq. of Plealey Villa. 

Of a decline, Miss Bb. Jellicoe, of Bicton. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 
- Birth.] At Clifton, the lady of the Rev. G. 
H. Deane, of a daughter. 

At Keyford House, Frome, the lady of 
the Rev. J. P. L. Fenwick, of a son. 

Married.| At Bath, J. T. Nicholas, esq. 
Companion of the Bath, and Capt. in the 
Navy, to Francis, eldest daughter of N. 
Warre, esq. of Landcox. 

At Taunton, R. Winsloe, jun. esq. eldest 
son of the Rey. R. W. to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Rear-Adm. Monkston 

At Shaston, W. Swyer, esq. to Sarah, 
daughter of E. Buckland, is 

Died.] At Bath, in the Orange Grove, 
Mrs. Sarah Peacock, 86. 

C. Hicks, esq. son of Mrs. Hicks, of 
Lansdowne-Crescent, universally esteemed 
and regretted. : 

At an advanced age, T. Wilkinson, esq. 
agentleman highly respected and i 

At Ilchester, in his 45th year, Mr. R. 
Francis, surgeon. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Newcastle, C. Wray, esq. 
barrister at law, of Hull, to Miss Pitts, 
— of John Pitts, esq. of the former 

jace. 

Died.) At Chesterton, Mr. John Few, 
farmer. 


SUFFOLK. 
Married.| Mr. J. Pitcher, of Wenbaston, 
to Miss Miller, of Framlingham. 


The Rev. G. Hunt, Rector of Barning- 
ham and Coney Weston, to Emma, only 
daughter of S. Gardener, esq. of Coombe 
Lodge, Oxfordshire. : 

Mr. T. Sturgeon, of Wratting Hall, to 
Miss L. Cock, second daughter of Mr. C. 
C. of Blunt’s Hall, Essex. 

Died.| At Ipswich, much regretted, Mr. 
James Pearce, many years Barrack Master 
in that town. 

At Hintlesham, in his 50th year, R.S. 
Lloyd, esq. greatly Jamented and respected. 

T. Etheridge, gent. of Sibton. 

SURREY. 
_ Died.| At Isleworth, T. Northell, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 56, B. Chress, esq. 

At Kew, in his 89th year, Mr. J. Pepper. 

At Clapham, aged 75, Mrs. Prescot, re- 
lict of W. P. esq. 

SUSSEX. 

Lord Sheffield in his annval report on the 
wool trade, read at the Lewes wool fair 
dinner, continues strongly to recommend a 
duty upon foreign wool, to protect the native 
growth. To shew the necessity of such a 
measure, the Noble Lord mentioned thie 
quantity of foreign wool, which has been 
Jately thrown upon our market. 

Died.] At Hastings, the lady of T. Bug- 
den, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

From an interesting report lately read to 
the National School Society for .the Arch- 
deadonry of Coventry, it appears that up- 
wards of 1,400 children had been added to 


their list since the last annual ing; and 
that within the district, nearly 5,000 

were under education in connexion with the 
society. : PAS 
ied.] At the Rectory at Avon Dasset, 
Eli , the sister of the Rey. H. Jeston. 


WILTS. 

Married.) At Bishop’s Lydiard, A. God- 
dard, esq. Swindon House, to Miss Leth- 
bridge, eldest daughter of Sir T. B. L. bart. 
of Sandhill Park, Somerset, and niece of Sir 
T. D. Hesketh, bart. of Rufford Hall, Lan- 


caster. : 

Thos. B. M. Baskerville, esq. to. Ann, 
only child of the late J. Hancock, esq. of 
Marlborough. 

Died.] At Warminster, Mrs, Jane Thring, 
sister of the late Rev. Dr. T. of Sutton Veny. 

Mr. J. Jacobs, of Wroughton. 

Mr. William Coleman, of Marlborougli. 

At Stanley, in his 70th year, Mr. J, Court, 
of Fritwell. = + 


WORCESTE 
Married.| At § . Edwards, 
surgeon of Oswestry, to Miss Webb, of the 
former ws 


jace. 

Mr. feel Williams, late of Tything, 
to Mrs. Mary Yapp, of the Rock ; whose 
united ages amount to 140. T38 

Died.| At Barmouth, John Melville, esq. 
of Worcester. , ee 

Thos, Price, esq. solicitor of Worcester, 


aged 74. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Hull, Captain J. Sawdon, 
of Bridlington, to the ngest dau; of 
Mr. Thos. Medley, wine and spirit) mer- 
chant. in3t 49 

The Rev. T. ae, ae = of J. K. 
esq. of York, to Miss , only surviving 
dineNies of the late J. H. ésq.'of Seatbro’. 

Died.| Lieut. Colonel Nichol, of Elland, 
near Hull. oan 

At Cottingham, aged 26, Jane, the wife of 
Mr. Wm. Ringrose, mi tofHulk =~ 

The wile of Mr. G. Harris, of the Royal 
Engineer Department, Hull, »oe<ivas* 24 

WALES. wih, eens © 

Hugh Price, collector of taxes for the 
township of Dolgelly, being unable to. pay 
the arrears due to government, the amount 
of his defalcation is now in the course of 
being again collected from the inhabitants.— 
If proper securities were taken’ from’ col- 
lectors of taxes, these grievous re-collections 
might be avoided. thea 

A strawberry, measuring five inches and 
a half in circumference, was lately. gathered 
in the garden of J. L. Herbert, esq.of Dole- 
vorgan, Montgomeryshire.) 0) 9) 

Married.) The Rev. R.Williams, of Bang- 
nor, to Ann, daughter of Mrs. Howard, near 
Ormskirk. : wy 

Mr. Hughes, to Miss Roberts, both ef the 


Rosset, Denbighshire. okt 
Died:} At Bi r, Carnarvonshire, 
J. Huddart, coq ofthat 


ae 


Joseph, only son © 
place. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE PATRONAGE OF THE FINE ARTS 
| IN THIS COUNTRY... * : 
THE Historian who is. employed in 
tracing. the progress of a great nation, 
or in detailing the ‘particulars of any 
distinguished reign, never fails to’ direct 
his attention to the state ‘of literature 


the means of knowledge, that 
said to ‘raise any people 
t of glory, which ‘ensures 


be *. 
admiration of the renee age, and 
anity 


the gratitude -of posterity: = and 

ion, have indeed, sin’ many. in- 
stances, given a strong impulse to’ the ‘ta- 
lents of men; and ‘rendered them subser- 
vient to~ far héneath their’ na- 
tive ry, ‘and ‘relative: extitegie 
But even in these’cases; in whicli tlie ob- 
jects have been despised, ‘the petforin- 
ances, by their? intrinsic: merit, have se- 


cured a permanency of reputation,«and 
fmusortalized the artist whien the patrbt 


has been forgotten. The ‘reasow of this 

is obyious; for though the deeds’ of 

men may be ‘lhistrated by: the’ pen of 

the ‘and’ ingenuity of the. painter, 

neither the’ powers of ‘the one; nor the - 

imagination of tlie other, can alter those 
rine by whieh the true value of all 

ons is to be estimated. 


and the'arts will elways re- 
public encouragement ; but this, to 
be effectual for anybeneficial purpose,must 
be worthy of the subjects on which the ta- 
lents of men are employed, without any 


c to personal gratification or private 
re ? much es should patrowage 


be away with an imprudent ge- 
_nerosity upon crude undertakings, which 
are always an impediment to works of 
utility, and an incalculable injury to the 
i of learning. There must be 
a similarity of sentiment in those who 
“the laborious efforts of the 
and those who are enabled by the 
others to into effect designs 
w Montury Ma 


ci 
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which, without that aid, would have pe- 
‘rished in eimbryo: while the former feel a 
pleasurein promoting the intellectual en- 
Joyments of :mankind, they will be care- 


‘ful to avoid laying any restraint upon 


powers, whieh to. be useful, must possess 
the’ entire ‘liberty df expatiating upon 
‘subjects* best fitted, to. their genius ;— 
and the lattet being thus, free to pursue 
‘that-course which naturé prescribes, will 
‘indulge no other. inclination than, that 
of Ssaoging, ‘thie~sphere .of knowledge, 
and of extending the glory of their pro- 
fession ‘for the general good. . Lt isyhow- 
‘ever to be regretted tliat: patronage has 
Been - too often lavished upon designs 
-6f limited or equivocal utility, and in en- 
-Couraging the! applicition of: talents to 
unworthy objects. .But on, the other 
hand, ‘again; ‘though, a false; taste and 
‘capricious ’ fashion~ may ‘have too fre- 
quently proved, the: meas. of imposing 
-upon the public, .’and misdirecting 
-gemius , it is no Jes§ tobe resented, that 
roe of the first attainments should, 
through mercenary cupidity, have slack- 
vened in their ¢xertions for farther im- 
-provement, from tlie desire to turn the 
distinction they, havevalrendy gained to 
stlie »most lucrative, account; so that 
what ought to have stimulated them |i 

.thiecareer of professiqnal glory, has sun 

them to practices alike. degrading to theix 
own Cchatacter, and injurious to the arts 
which they profess.» tds 
Thiat-the latter performances of able 
men should fail to charm equally. with 
‘those ‘which - gave ,the most flattering 
‘promise of unrivalled . excellence, , has 
been matter of common ‘complaint at 
different periods ; but the cause’ may be 
seen in the abuse of splendid ease and 
the pride of reputation to the enerva- 
tion of the mental and moral powers. 
Patronage, therefore, seems not, to be 
always so well calculated for the invigo- 
ration of the mind, and the advance- 
ment of science as many are apt to ima- 
“gine, since experience shews, that 
where the stream of public or royal 
bounty flows most copiously, industry 
abates, instead of being quickened ; and 
he that sat out with an carnest desire 
of perfection, stops short, and becomes 
indifferent to that which was once his 
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ruling passion. Like the warrier who 
lost hi oe by tasting the honey 
which he found in the forest, the artist, 
whose aim at first was solely fixed upon 
igre pre-eminence, slackens in 

is efforts when he  aperge how easy 
it is to gain wealth, by the mere influ- 
ence of a name. 

In this country the want of patro- 
nage cannot be justly alleged as having 
in any degree damped the energies of 
genius, or impeded the progress of 
science ; for here literature and the arts 
haye amply shared the benefits pro- 
duced by the spirit of enterprize, under 
the protection of a mild and liberal 
government. Here genius may expa- 
tiate without fear, and exercise its fa- 
culties without constraint, assured that 

roper assistance will not be withheld 
we laudable efforts, and that, if merit 
in any instance fails of meeting with an 
adequate reward, the cause must be 
sought in the pride of talent, or the ob- 
scurity to which it shrinks through diffi- 
dence and indolence. 

But the great obstruction to the ad- 
vancement of the Arts in this powerful 
empire hath been the credulity of the 
public in countenancing a perform- 
ances, slightly conceived and hastily ex- 
ecuted ; whence men of acknowledged 
ability finding it more profitable to turn 
many things out of hand, than to labour 
xssiduously upon a few, have too gene- 
rally com lied with a vitiated humour, 
and sacrificed the interests of that which 
ought to have occupied the’ first place 
in their thoughts, to the love of gain, 
while the rage for novelty gives them an 
opportunity of bettering their fortune 
at the expense of their judgment. ‘This 
indiscretion, to call it no worse, may 
seem to confirm the rank of some 
sciolists, that the climate of England 
is unfavourable to the culture of the 
Arts; butif the abuse of talent be the 
indication of poverty of taste, those 
countries which make the greatest boast 
of refinement, must be content to share 
with us the censure of having perverted 

enius to unworthy purposes. It may, 
1owever, be safely affirmed, that this 
very evil is occasioned by that intense 
thirst forworks of elegance, which is the 
surest sign of a general respect for 
Science, and affords a certain proof, 
that the public feeling only wants a 
proper direction, to render the state of 
the imitative Arts in this Kingdom 
equal to the earnest wishes of their most 
ardent admirers. The progress which 
has been already made, is a sufficient 
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pre <9 to aes exertions for 
e attainment of a 
tion, and it furnishes full ceuak ome. 
fidence that the Arts need no other aid 
than a general spirit of emulation amo 
artists themselves, to raise the Bri 
school, if not to an unrivalled 
yet at least to such a point as 
eee the respect of those nations 
who have hitherto arrogated a supe- 
riority over the rest of the world. With- 
out presuming to su the 
masters of Greaey dere, Ons where ad 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
Gea ag the Arts in this 
om, during the present has 
fully equalled, if not pase can 
be said of any other country within a 
similar portion of time. in fact, 
there has been a rapid’ e in those 
states which were once’ to the 
rest of Europe; this island has not 
only fostered and expanded the 
of forei hey —_ given birth to 
genius e first order, the productions 
of which have already acquired a classical 
dignity, and will be studied with profit 
by succeeding generations. 

Delicate and discriminating patron- 
age, at the same time that it has 
vented partial jealousies and iovidlews 
distinctions, has left men of ability to 
that freer and laudable compe 
which becomes the independence of ge- 
nius, and is the tual cong nel 
i undertakings. ‘he manner, 
ore, in which the Arts have risen to 
their present state in this nation, is 
rather to be considered with 
of proud satisfaction than with any 
emotion of concern; since it shows, that 
however slowly the ornamental branches 
of human science have ex among 
us, the luxuriancy of their present con- 
dition is not owing to any 
management or forced direction, but to 
the free spirit of a liberal people, ftom 
whom works of merit have never failed 
of support. If public 
sometimes fallen short of sanguine: ex- 
pectation, the fault will for the most 
part be found in the i ' of the 
attempt, the deficiency of the. plan, or 
the insufficiency of the party by whem 
it was undertaken, to carry it into effect. 

When persons indulge a d 
interest from that of the Art whi 
profess to esteem ; or, when instead of 
exercising the same strict justice: in 
regard to their own works, w they 
are apt to indulge in the examination of 
the productions of others; when, taking 
an undue advantage of public liberality, 
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presume to think that meaner per- 
formances may pass, because few com- 
paratively are enabled to judge them 
; and when, as the most dis- 
source of speculative projects, 
an inferior genius, acting in conjunction 
with a sordid spirit, obtrudes upon 
national credulity works of little value, 
there will be more reason to condemn 
the profuseness of generosity than to 
complain of the want of it. 
_ But in truth, it would be no difficult 
matter to prove from the history of 
ipeaton since its great revival in 
sixteenth century, that this country 
has rather exceeded, than fallen short 
in the extension of patronage. 
At two memorable and turbulent 


periods annals, the Arts expe- 
rienced royal favour under circumstances 
that might seem most unpropitious to 


their progress; for at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, and amidst 
the strife of polemics, Hans Holbein 
lived splendidly. in the English court ; 
and the same Benghty monarch by whom 
he was entertained, used his utmost 
efforts to allure the illustrious Raffaelle 
into his kingdom. At a subsequent 
era, when a furious fanaticism had 
gendered an insatiable rage for innova- 
tion, the unhappy Charles consoled him- 
self, under the vexations which he suf- 
fered from the republican party, in the 
works conversation of Rubens and 
Vandyke. Andin the eventful age towhich 
it has been our lot to belong, though the 
world has trembled from one hemisphere 
to the other by the repeated shocks of 
the most sear peevetationss the 
progress of learnin the Arts con- 
here in on steady and even 
course. Discoveries of the 
greatest value have emanated from our 
scientific institutions; while all de- 
ions of persons, without any other 
than that of promoting the general 

v have concurred in furtherin 
designs calculated to invigorate faaiel 
energy and. moral improvement. This 
. is true patronage, and it may be men- 
i without vanity, as the peculiar 
sry of our land, that no concern has 
deemed worthy of national support 
ch did not ‘to have a universal 
y; or to be productive of benefit 
‘othe whole human race. The liberal 
ts have been considered in their most 
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It is true the moral effect of the Arts 
has not been quite so much attended to 
as the subject deserves; but to this at 
least Britain. may safely lay claim, that 
here the Arts have not suffered the 
impure degradation which has too often 
disgraced them in other countries. 


ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
No. I. 

{As a number of curious facts relative 
to distinguished personages must have 
come to the knowledge of several of our 
readers, we beg to remind our friends 
that we shall be happy to receive, for this 
department of our magazine, all those whose 
authority can be vouched for.] 

MR. EDGEWORTH. 

IT is understood that the late Mr. 
Edgeworth left a manuscript behind him 
containing memoirs of his life, which 
his amiable and celebrated daughter, 
Miss Edgeworth, is now preparing for 
the press. We doubt whether such a 
document, and so produced, would be 
likely to contain those excentric traits 
of character which are peculiar to all 
individuals, but more particularly so to 
Mr. Edgeworth. A few anecdotes, 
therefore, derived from the most re- 
spectable authority, may not be displeas- 
ing to our readers. 

any persons, not intimately ac- 
quainted with this gentleman, have 
imagined him a free-thinker in the most 
unqualified sense of the word; and have 
even gone so far as to assert that he 
denied altogether the existence of a 
future state. What his earlier tenets 
may have been we know not; but, un- 
doubtedly, a few years before his death 
he declared himself quite of a contrary 
opinion, and held that the world would: 
again be peopled with its former inha- 
bitants, who were to repossess their own 
proper bodies, purified from earthly 
feelings; and live here in a state not 
liable tv decay or death. 

Mr. Edgeworth was chiefly remark- 
able for an ingenious, rather than a solid 
turn of mind; for desultory and various, 
rather than systematic and profound 
information. His argumentative faculty 
was deficient; and when you expected 
to be answered with logic, you were re- 
butted with an anecdote. 

He had a sort of pi ed history 
of himself, which he seldom failed to give 
every new acquaintance at the first in- 
troduction. It ran thus, “ Now, Sir, 
you know the great Mr. Edgeworth, 
and you may possibly wish to know 


. 


u 
‘be 
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something of his birth, parentage, and 
education. I shall, first, give you my 
reasons for being an Englishman, and 
then for being an Irishman, and I shall 
leave you your choice to call me which 
you please. I was born in England, | 
married two English wives, I have 
several children who, were born in 
England; and { have a small property 
in England.—Now my reasons for bei 
an Irishman. I married three Iris 
wives, I have a large estate in Ire- 
land, —I have a number of Irish 
children-—my progenitors were [rish, 
and I have lived most of my life in 
Treland. Sir, I am aman who despise 
Vulgar prejudice, for two of my wives 
are alive,* and two, who are dead, were 
sisters.” . 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly related to 
the Abbé Edgeworth, that venerable 
Priest who attended Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold, and he was actually arrested in 
Paris, by Fouche, as a suspected cha- 
racter, in consequence of his affinity ; 
though Mr. Edgeworth inclines to think 
it was on account of his having pursued 
a light-ancled nymph one evening home 
to her hotel, who proved to be under the 
august protection of the great police 
minister. 

Mr. E., we believe, was the first who 
introduced the telegraph into this 
country; at least, while in France, he 
improved its construction infinitely ; so 
much so indeed, that he considered him- 
self the original inventor of it. He cer- 
tainly had a great mechanical turn, and 
his house at Edgeworth’s Town was 
quite a curiosity ; for, from the kitchen 
to the garret, wherever machinery could 
8 pply the place of hands, it was sure to 
ound, 

Several works published in Miss Edge- 
worth's name, were partly written by 
himself; but so far as we were able to 
ascertain, his contributions, did not form 
the most valuable portion. Indeed we 
have always considered his daughter, 
both a more'masculine and more pro- 
found writer than himself. 

AS a specimen of the eccentricity of his 
manners, we shall record a conversation 
which took place on his first introduction 
to the gentleman from whom we heard 
the anecdote. ‘This person having called 
to visit the'great man, and names being 
announced by a third party, Mr. Edge- 
worth instantly turned round to a lady 
who was present, and said, “My dear, 


* Mr. E. was divorced by his guardian 
from his first wife whilst he was a minor. 
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for what urpose have I those galloshes 
at the fire? «To air,” —— the 
lady. ‘ But why to air,” asked he?” 
“For the p e of wearing them,” 
she replied. “ But for what to 
wear them?” “In order to visit that 
gentleman.” ‘There, Sir,” cried he, 
“ever while you live call witnesses to 
your conduct, instead of speaking on it 
yourself.” Had [ told you why these 
galloshes are at the mye ne might not 
have believed me. y the way, I 
wonder what is the derivation of the 
word galloshes?” The visitor seeing 
him so well inclined to sportiveness was 
willing to humour him, and said, “ the 
word was probably derived from some 
one’s having exclaimed as he was kicking 
them off after a walk, go, shoes.’ Mr. 
Edgeworth thought they it be “gala 
shoes,” in King James's time, when the 
most extraordinary shoes. were worn. 
In short, after a variety of Swiftian 
derivations, the dictionary was produced, 
— gallosha proved to be a Spanish 
word. 


MISS EDGEWORTH. : 

It is a rule with Miss Edgeworth to 
write, without allowing pleasure or in- 
dolence to interrupt her, six pagesa day ; 
no wonder therefore her works are so 
voluminous, or rather it would be sur- 
prising they are not more so, were it not 
that when her book is finished, she 
exerts a severe and remorseless judg- 
ment in pruning its redundancies. , Yet 
we do not think she has always effected 
this difficult task happily. “ Patronage,” 
and a few of her other novels might be 
considerably reduced in weight, without 
suffering any diminution of value. She 
has always too, a tablet at hand, ready 
to note down any ‘expression occurring 


in conversation, which she might af 
likely to assist her literary labours. We 


cannot help thinking this an injudicious 
practice ; since many, who in the ‘feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” might 
utter happy apothegms, and give loose to 
a luxuriant imagination, would feel a 
disagreeable restraint, and repress their 
powers, fearful of saying something not 
sufficiently. fine for the press: or else 
in attempting to talk too well, degenerate 
into pedantry, and affectation. Miss 
Edgeworth, however, is far from being 
pedantic or affected herself. On the 
contrary, if fault must be found with 
her deportment and conversation, we 
would say, that both bear an appearance 
of simplicity, and even triviality ; which 
savours too much of an: artificial en- 
deavour at avoiding the author. Nothing © 
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however can possibly be more amiable 
than her manners, and nothing more 
delightful than her conversation, as she 
conveys information without appearing 
to instruct, and possesses the happy 
faculty of pleasing others by eliciting 
from them those observations, and those 
talents, which by the assistance of her 
tablets she knows so well how to apply. 

Her conversational wit is not brilliant, 
but it is playful and engaging. One of 
the best sallies which we have heard 
recorded of her, was on her gam a 
young and diffidentlady to sing. « Well,” 
said the latter at last, “I will sing, on 
condition that you first pay me acom- 
pliment,—one that the company shall 
decide to be witty.” “Surely,” said 
Miss E., “you are not so determined 
against singing, as to make my being 
witty a previous stipulation ?—surely 
you will surrender without that article?” 
“No,” rejoined the lady, “Tam 
positive.” ‘That is impossible,” ob- 
served Miss E., “for we all know that 
youare superlative !” 

CURRAN. 

With the single exception of Sheridan, 
perhaps, no man of modern times said 
so many witty things as Curran. A 
| x number of these have already 
‘ound their way to the press; but those 
we now offer, if we mistake not, have 
hitherto been reserved, virum volitare 
perora! he following is rather an 
instance of his ready eloquence than his 
wit. At the assizes of Cork, Curran 
had just entered upon his case, and 
given the jury a statement of facts. He 
‘then, with his usual impressiveness and 
pathos, appealed to their feelings, and 
was concluding the whole with this sen- 
tence, “ Thus gentlemen, J trust I have 


_ made the innocence of that persecuted 


man as clear to you as’—At that instant 
the sun, which had hitherto been over- 
clouded, shot its rays into the Court- 
;— “*as clear to you,” continued 
he, “as yonder sun-beam, which now 
bursts in amongst us, and supplies me 
with its splendid illustration!” This 
effusion, we ourselves heard, and its 
‘aptness, together with the happiness 
of the language in which it was clothed, 
produced an effect which hasseldom been 
equalled; and can scarcely be conceived 
by those who were not present. 
“One evening, after dinner, the bar 
risters in circuit, were criticising each 


other's style of eloquence. Lord Clare, 


who was then a made some re- 
iar a Cae Se ahs he bore no 


good will ; and afterwards requested 
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him to return the compliment. “ Why, 
iu consequence of your Lordship’s ex- 
treme quickness and discernment,” said 

» “ in perceiving what we lawyers 
are about to state, you are apt to in- 
terrupt our "a and conclude our 
arguments for us. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that you do not draw 
those deductions for us, which we should 
have drawn ourselves.” His Lordship 
rebutted this assertion, and averred that 
he never attempted such an interrup- 
tion, till he understood plainly the drift 
of their reasoning, and then he stated it 
himself in order to save the time of the 
court. Curran dropped the subject, 'and 
turned to a friend who sat near him. 
«« A most dreadful circumstance occurred 
the other day,” said he,“ I had a pig that 
I wished to make bacon of, so sent for 
the butcher : he came and brought with 
him a most beautiful little boy, his son. 
The pig was laid down in the yard: the 
butcher lifted his axe for the blow, the 
poor little boy ran forward,”"— “ good 
God!" exclaimed Lord Clare, “ and 
he killed his son!” “ No my Lord,” 
answered Curran drily, “he killed the 
pig!” 
ORIGINAL LETTER OP BISHOP WAR- 

BURTON. 
DEARE SIR, 

1 have the favour of your’s without 
date. I have not seen the pamphlet 
you mention written against my Ju- 
LIAN, nor shall 1 ever read a line of 
it. Every clergyman, not to say every 
believer, is equally concerned with me 
about the truth of that miracle. It is 
the common cause in which I have per- 
formed my share. Besides I have been 
long in a humour to abjure all contro- 
versy. Whatever I shall write here- 
after will be delivered freely, explained 
as clearly, and enforced as strongly as L 
am able. If any one can overthrow it, 
he hath my leave: and if any one will 
support it, he hath my thanks; but to 
trouble myselfe further about the matter, 
is more, think than I owe to the pub- 
lic; is more, I am sure, than I owe 
either to truth or myselfe. 

AMELIA, inmy opinion, is neither equal 
to Tom Jones, nor to Jos. ANDREWS; 
but is much better than any thing, 
in this sort of writing, from any other 
of our countrymen. 

The Essay on Spirit is written by 
Clayton, Bishop of Clogher.* In an 


* It was the production et ta cler- 
gyman in Ireland, who was afraid to publish 
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English bishop, it would have been 
called heresy ; but in an Irish I sup- 
pose it will pass for a blunder. It is 
in three parts; the middle only is pro- 
tly his own. The first being little 
Settee than an extract from Lock, &c. 
and the last from Clark. He is of the 
asad sort of Arians. He holds the 
oLy Guosr to be Gaprigt, and Jg- 
sus to be Micuazx; in defiance of the 
apostle, who says, “‘he took not on 
himselfe the nature of angels.” 1 appre- 
hend that the Bp. (who published it 
against the advise of his friends) thought 
that it would make a noise. But he is 
mistaken. The world seems disposed 
to overlook and to forget it, unless some 
answer calls back their attention. 

The Er1Gram isa pretty one. I shall 
always be glad to see any thing that has 
your approbation. 

One Harris, a gentleman of fortune 
in Wiltshire, has published a kind of 
Universal or Philosophical Grammar, 
under the title of ered It has 
many good things in it, though not 
comparable to the Gram. Generale et 
Raisonnéc, of Port Royal, He is such 
an idolizer of the sions that ne is 
ight or wrong, as it happens, and as 
the lead the way. - 

yRom, of Manchester, a fine genius, 
but fanatical even to madness, has pub- 
’ lished a poetical Epistle on Enthusiasm : 
in which he has plentifully abused Mid- 
dleton and me; he is too devout to culti- 
vate poetry, otherwise he would have 
excelled in it. He has hit the true 
epistolary stile. ‘There are many fine 
strokes, many obscurities, and many 
negligencies in it. Lam, Dear Sir, 
our very faithful and affectionate 
Humble Servant, W. Warsurton. 
P. P. Jan. 11, 1751-2. 


ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OP PROSE 
WRITERS. 
No.1. 
HAZLITT’S LECTURES. 

OF all the pretenders to the chair of 
critical supremacy, who have sprung up 
among us during these last twenty years, 
Mr. William Hazlitt is decidedly the 
most contemptible. Disqualified, not 
only by the superficiality of his attain- 
ments, but still more so by the profligacy 
of his opinions on subjects of religion 
and morality, from becoming an “ ar- 
biter elegantiarum” to society, he made 


th and the Bishop with more zeal 
: jonesty or prudence fathered the spu- 
rious bantling. Ep. 
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his debut in the li world asa ma- 
nufacturer of essays jacobinical 
Sunday newspaper, ‘in the manner,” 
as he himself modestly informs us, “* of 
the Spectator and Tatler!’ How far 
the chaste simplicity and fervent piety of 
Addison will bear a comparison with the 
infidel scoffing and ribbald levity of this 
modern tuft hunter, it is not our pur- 

se here to enquire, and we shall there- 
‘ore dismiss the “ Round Table,” with- 
out further comment, as an item not 
mentioned in the indictment we have 


now to prefer against him. Pieces ya 


conversation with this. “ 
ban” will be found chiefly to 
a “ certaine daintie and facetious publi- 
cation,” bearing his hand and seal, deno- 
minated, ie Lectures on — “a 
Poets,” a urporti have 
delivered. by Finn at the y Institu- 
tion. ee — prove, in — course of 
this and subsequent rs, how totally 
incapacitated Mr. Harktt is, on various 
conta to wield the bra = of criti- 
cism. He wants two kinds of independ- 
ence: that of the head and the heart; 
and though he is an excellent “ hater,” 
(a qualification which, according to his 
ideas, is absolutely ne to inde- 
pendence,) he unfortunately confines his 
disgust to what the more 
part of society would and es- 
teem. His insane invectives against a 
late illustrious statesman—his imbecile 
aren at Mr. coe and yen 
tempt he every where expresses f 
thing in the inl of morality pew 
gion, may well illustrate the truth of 
this remark, whilst his idolatrous rever- 
ence for ~~ hero of Jaffa, Voltaire, a 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, is a striking y 
studious individuals, desirous of b 
thought respectable, ought to be of de 
any thing that may excite his admir 
tion. ; _ shige Coal 
Before we proceed to 2 : 
Hazlitt’s first uae we shall tal . 
to offer a few general observations. — 
has doubtless a great command of wor 
a then re are i: —__ 
Ty signifying nothing,” che 
sesses to perfection what the 
Reviewers have attributed to 
namely, 


dicts the next. A vehemence 
ment totally misplaced, and a ridiculou 
affectation of excessive sensibility, | 
also his most distinguishing 


" into his. 
a good deal of that simp 
paalignto Gosieae’ lips, a 


} 


“ Antithesis of sty Bg / 
he says one moment, he po tra- 
| Se) 
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ps Smnye y of the Irish bar. In the 
page of his es book he very 
gravely nforms us, that “* History treats 
or the most part of the eumbrous and 
unwieldly masses of thi the empty 
cases in which the affairs of the world are 
packed” He iously avers, that 
“the improbability of the events, the 
abruptness and monotony in the Inferno 
of Dante are excessive, but that tlie in- 
terest never flags,’ p. 36. Chaucer's 
vg “ resembles a root just springing 
the ground,” p. 45.‘ Spenser's 
Allegory will not bite us, nor meddle 
with us, if we do not meddle with it. It 
is as asa pikestaff,” p.70. “Adam 
and Eve toiled not, neither did they spin, 
yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these,” p. 135. Ve 
likely not, for the best of all possible 
reasons, because they were not arrayed 
atall. “The Rape of the Lock is made 


lessness : from wrisuspecling 
implicity of character. He mounts 
upo not out of vanity but indo- 


pa a 169. “As a comic writer, 
's Tony Lumpkin draws forth 
new rs from “oy wert — 
, “ Shakspeare did not trou 

mself about Voltaire’s criticisms on his 
works!” p. 110. By an equally agree- 


aan i nomen is introduced 
132) watching with anxiety the con- 
fact of our first parents in Paradise. 


is more poetical than paint- 
inthe 20. “AM iy not poetry that 
passes for such,” p.27. “ Dryden's plays 
are not 30 good as Shakspeare’s,” p. 161. 
“ Swift was not a Frenchman,” p. 222. 
ns here cited, it will not 
be ; . to believe that Mr. 
: Style is simple enough. That 
he knows fahilliig, or next to nothing, 
may be inferred from his ingenuous con- 
fession, « My. Coleridge was the 
son of whom he ever learned any 

7” and the baseness of his prin- 
we think, sufficiently obvious in 
' of his writings. BH 
“any reason why the phi- 
ea Gertie Writer, Schicgel, 
| be so severe on those pleasant 
‘SOS, ‘ 'y and Master 
froth, as to call them wretches. ys 
“a ‘mighty comfortable in their 
and determined to pursue 
‘after praising Voltaire’s 
1e asserts, that “ there is some- 
lime in Martin’s sceptical in- 
fo moral good and evil, as it 
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is better to suffer this living death than a 
living martyrdom.” “ The ladies of the 
bed chamber ‘to Louis XV. found no 
fault with the immoral tendency of Vol- 
taire’s writings,” and he sees “no rea- 
son why our modern purists should.” 
As for our Own Lord Rochester, he 
thinks “that his contempt for every 
thing that others respect amounts almost 
to sublimity.” 

We are sorry we cannot pay Mr. 
Hazlitt a similar compliment; for in 
his dereliction of “every thing that 
others respect,” we see nothing but 
ignorance, impudence, and littleness of 
mind. He may be assured, there is 
none of “that superiority of charac- 
ter"—* that dazzling splendour” about 
him which he so much admires in the 
“ruined archangel of Milton.” ‘There 
is no dignity whatever—no in 
his iniquities. The green- ea critic 
of an infidel review, the second hand re- 
tailer of the blasphemies of Volney and 
Voltaire, the libeller of his King, and 
the petty hater of his country, can 
possess no qualifications to screen him 
from the “foul scorn” of the world. 
The poison he would instil is too easily 
neutralized to be of great importance— 
and those who may think proper to 
chastise his audacious arrogance, and 
expose his imbecility, will have advan- 
tages on their side, against which he will 
find it very difficult to contend. 

In his introductory lecture Mr. H. 
sets out with an attempt to define 
poetry ; but, conscious perhaps, that 
his notions on that head are none of the 
clearest, he runs into such amplifications 
of his subject, such a series of illustra- 
tions, that it requires no little ingenuity 
on the part of his readers to divine,— 
not, what is try—but what is not! 
He describes it “« as coming home to the 
bosoms and businesses of men ;” and no 
wonder, since he elsewhere tells us that 
‘it is the stuff of which our life is made;” 
—that “ the child is apoet, in fact, when 
he first plays at hide and seek, or re- 
peats the story of Jack the Giant Killer ; 
the countryman whew he stops to look 
at the rainbow, and the city apprentice 
when he gazes at the Lord Mayor's 
show.” Not content with this, he goes 
still further, and pronounces hope, fear, 
love, hatred, contempt, jealousy, re- 
morse, admiration, wonder, Be! de- 
spair, and madness to be all poetry. 
“Tt is the highest eloquence of passion,” 
yet “‘ oaths and nicknames are poetry,” 
and the miser, the courtier, the savage, 
the slave, the tyrant, the vain, the am- 
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Ditious, the proud, the choleric man, 
the hero, the coward, the beggar, the 
king, the rich, and the poor, the young 
and the old, possess, all of them, the re- 

uisites for poetry, for “ what the poet 
a is only second hand folly and 
madness.” 

Truly the critic himself would haye 
some pretty strong. claims to the cha- 
racter of a poet were there any truth 
in these observations. 

It would be a terrible encroachment 
on the time and attention of our readers, 
were we to quote half Mr, Hazlitt’s 
definitions ; for, like a tinker, who in 
mending a kettle makes two holes in his 
endeayours to patch up one, Mr. H's 

ments are never finished; the last 
of his illustrations always requires fur- 
ther explanation to make ix intelligible, 
and when by’ dint of extreme persever- 
ance we at length discover what he is 
driving at, ‘it seldom carries any thing 
conclusive with it, on the subject of the 
original question; — and not unfre- 
quently in the warmth of hiszeal to make 
his hearers or readers understand what 
he is prating about, he concludes with a 
direct contradiction of all he had before 
afirmed. Thus at page 2, he observes 
that “ nothing but what comes home to 
men in the most general and intelligible 
shape can be a subject for poetry ;"—yet 
at page 5, he expresses it as his opinion 
that “neither a mere description of 
natural feelings, however distinct or 
forcible, constitutes the ultimate end of 
poetry.” “Chaucer exhibits for’ the 
most part the naked object with little 
drapery thrown over it. There is no 
artificial pompous display, but a strict 
parsimony of the poet's materials, like 
the rude simplicity of the age in which 
he lived” p. 45. ‘‘Chaucer’s poetry is 
more picturesque and historical than 
almost any other,” p. 64. ‘ Milton has 
borrowed more than any other writer, 
and exhausted every source of imitation 
sacred or profane,” p. 115. “ Dryden 
and Pope are the great masters of the 
artificial style of poetry ; Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespear, Milton, were of the 
natural,” p. 135. ‘ The question whe- 
ther Pope was a poet, has hardly yet 
beensettled, and is hardly worth settling ; 
for if he was ‘not, he must have been a 
great prose writer ; that is, he was a great 
writer of some sort,” p. 186. “ He (Pope) 
had none of theenthusiasm of poetry 
about him; his mind was the antithesis 
of strength and grandeur,” p. 140. 
“ Pope’sletters and prose writingsneither 


take away from nor add to his reputa- 


' part of his art,” p.174. “ Comper st 
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tion,” p. 156. ‘ Thompson is the best 
of vat domaiaias aan for he. ine 
most may = ote, ay ipti 
p. Ath. rs “have quite equal 
to him, or have surpassed him; as 
Cowper, for instance, in the pi q 
dom launches out into general descri 
ars anata,’ P mpl, $. ee a oa 
their Thompson's love of the r 
beauties of penta nor Pope's exquisite 
sense of the elegance of art,’ p. 182. 
« Dr. Johnson was a learned lazy man, 
who liked to think and talk better than 
to read or write, who i oer aed 
much and well, but too often by rote ; he 
invented a sort. of jargon half way out of 
one age into another, which ‘ 
the Dr.’s reputation, and confounded all 
ranks of literature,” p. 209 and 10. The 
absurd contradictions which these 
sages display need no comment. 
Hazlitt becomes his own critic; 
could any thing encrease. the Woe 
we already entertain for him, it wo 
be the impudent familiarity with which 
he treats the venerable Johnson, _ 
audacity in pretending to criticize the 
latinity of this great Lexi can 
only be arnaliod Ie his acknowledgn 
of the happy state of ignorance he en- 
joys, as to all that was ever said or done 
in the ancient languages, His senile 
raving against the Dr, very read 
be accounted for; he a most inve- 
terately, learning of all descriptions ; as 
well as its professors, aw os one of 
essays on the “ Ignorance e learned, 
congratulates iinself and the Cockney 
crew of which he is a member, on thei 
total independence of the trammels of 
education. Neither does he omit a fling at 
the learned acquirements in the book: 
bere now before us; for he very se 
informs us “ that the progress of know: 
ledge and refinement a a tendency to 
circumscribe the limits of the imagin: 
tion, and to clip the wings of poet 
18. Of this he may make 1 
retty certain that ‘the limits 6 
Imagination will never be cireun 
either by the refinement of his manner: 
or the depth of his acquirements ; for he 
is as miserably deficient in one as 
other. mei = 
Like his brother charlatan, Le 
Hunt, Mr. Hazlitt is always on t 
stretch to be pleasant, amiable, | 
ty; and, ‘to use his own favourite met: 
phor, ‘‘mounts upon stilts” to t 
the merest trifles. He is not con 
use the common ; 


“but 
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but, with honest Sancho, always “ wants 
better bread than is made of wheat.” 'To 
sum up much criticism in a few words, he 
istheshabby petit maitre—the dirty dan- 
dy of literature! In his attempts to be 
original he is coarse and vulgar; and if 
he mounts the high horse of sentimen- 
tality, it is sure to throw him into the 
dirt. The following (one of his very 
many definitions of poetry) is highly cu- 
rious and entertaining :—“ That which 
lifts the spirit above the earth, which 
draws the soul out of itse/f with indescri- 
bable longings, is poetry, in kind, and ge- 
nerally fit to become so in name, by being 


“married to immortal verse.”' Why 
really the politics of this pompous cock- 
ney, are less absurd than his criticisms. 


He pretends to be an admirer of Hudi- 
bras, but had he ever perused that inge- 
nious production he would have known 
that “rhyme is only the rudder of verse.” 
But as he seems very dull of comprehen- 
sion, we will nt him with a still 
further illustration of the subject. Verse 
is to poetry, what a peach-coloured coat, 
buckskins, and patent top boots are to 
Mr. Hazlitt—“the outward and visible 
of an inward and spiritual grace,” 

when theré is any, and vice versa, as in 
‘the case of the critic. After assimilating 
Poetry to abird, a carriage that goes on 
—a flame—a river—a parallelo- 

‘gram, and representing it as bright and 
obscure, vast and infinite, making the odds 
“even, sometimes composed of gauze and 
silver spangles, and at others of nothing 
at all; we have a clumsy comparison 
of its merits with painting, on which we 
shall beg leave to offer a few observations. 
“We may assume without much teme- 
rity,” says Mr. H. “ that poetry is more 
poetical than painting. en artists or 
connoisseurs talk on stilts about the 


0 

[ of painting, they shew that the 
Boow ee a about poets, and have little 
love for the art. Painting gives the ob- 
ct itself; poetry what it implies. Paint- 
ng embodies what a thing contains in it- 
self: poetry suggests what exists out of 
tia any manner connected with it.” 
* But by the time the picture is painted, 
allisover. Faces are the best part of a 
; but even faces are not what we 
bce eee in what interests us 
most.” The ation we gain from 
‘the first part of this estimate is infinitely 
ous. We alg ‘a loss to conceive 
fr. Hazlitt will not permit “con- 
ery ‘to tk upon stilts 
limself; it would be scarcely 
or them to say any thing fur- 
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ther removed from the purpose than he 
has done. For ourselves, we do profess 
to believe, notwithstanding his denun- - 
ciations, that poetry bears a very great 
affinity to painting. They both con- 
sist in an imitation of nature, and the 
nearer they approach to an entire re- 
semblance of it, the more perfect and ex- 
cellent they are. The painter isto the 
eye, what the poet is to the ear. From 
one we derive pleasure by silent elo- 
uence, from the other by vocal imagery. 
ne depicts with a pen, whilst the other, 
with equal elegance, esses a poetical 
spirit by the pencil. Descriptive poems 
have often been spoken) of as pictures; 
and as painting is divided into many 
branches, so poetry will be found to bear 
a Pro ionate resemblance to them all. 
The h school for instance, admirable 
in its way, may be compared to the bur- 
lesque style of poetry, the ends of both 
being to excite laughter. Those who 
delineate landscapes, pleasant prospects, 
and rural scenes, may be likened to the 
pastoral poets ; and portrait painters, to 
those who write on common place occa- 
sions ; the latter tell of joy, grief, pas- 
sion, and disappointment, in their venine : 
the former represent all the emotions of 
the heart, on the faces of their figures, 
with the utmost spirit and vivacity. 
‘True Poetry the painter’s power displays, 
True Painting emulates the poet’s lays, 
The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their office and their name. 
Fresnoy. Mason's Translation. 
The pen and the pencil equally con- 
to preserve to men the memory of 
e illustrious of all ages—to record high 
and exalted deeds, ‘and resene their 
names from oblivion in spite of mortality. 
We do not think with our cockney critic, 
that “by the time the picture is painted 
all is over ;" on the corftrary, we look 
upon an interesting painting to be to the 
imagination, what the key note is to the 
melody, in music, which gives us an im- 
pulse, a ground work for the fancy to ex- 
dupon. But we are getting into a 
engthy dissertation quite foreign to our 
intentions; the object we had view 
was simply to expose Mr. Hazlitt’s falli- 
bility as a critic,—an aim which we have 
doubtless pretty well accomplished. We 
have shewn him to be ignorant of all he 
pretends to understand— a mere quack— 
a mountebank ; who has wriggled him- 
self into public notice by spouting’ his 
creaking prose in tavern halls, and would 
have poisoned the public with his “ brick 
dus: ders,” and “tallow pills” had 
Vor. X. 2D 
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not his imposture been discovered, and 
himself held up to the contempt he 


merits. 
Z. 


_ SUPERIORITY OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 
OVER THE FRENCH. ‘ 

THAT the British troops have al- 
ways proved victorious over the French, 
whenever there was any thing like a 
parity of numbers, is an historical fact, 
undeniable from the times of Agincourt 
to those of Waterloo. This ascendancy 
in. prowess, proceeds from moral and 

litical, as well as physical causes. Ina 
vee state, where every man feels, more 
or less, identified with the existing order 
of things, and where the privileges to 
which the constitution entitles him 
gives dignity to his sentiments, and 
elevates him above the mere tool of 
avbitrary ambition, it is natural that 
he should become actuated by a more 
rational and staple motive, than 
mere professional advancement or in- 
dividual glory. Those interests and 
emotions, in short, which render the 
officer always more steady, determined 
-and effective than the private soldier, 
are infused in a far greater degree, into 
the subordinate r of such an army, 
than into mechanical masses of slaves, 
who care little about the political result ; 
but conceiving every object accomplished 
when their victories enable them to 
plunder the dead, retire from the field, 
covered with glory and gold lace. 

At the.commencement of a battle 
pevsieal prowess and _ constitutional 

ravery are the principal qualities ex- 
erted on both sides, and as these are 
generally dispensed on both sides, in a 
pretty equal. proportion, the contest 
generally remains for some time unde- 
cided. But it is after their exhaustion, 
it is after the mere brutal powers have 
expended themselves, it is after the body 
has overworked its functions, that the 
mind developes its strength, and decides 
the fate of the day. Then the love of 
freedom contends aguas the love of 
plunder, the sober habit of reflecting 
-upon consequences against the chimerical 
rashness of indefinite aims ; and the cool 
intrepidity of principle, against the short- 
lived enthusiasm of glory. 

The quality of courage has often 
been divided into two kinds—consti- 
tutionaland moral; that which despises 
personal danger, and that which bears 
up against mental calamity. But the 
former is itself subdivisible into two 
species—individual and aggregate. Per- 
haps the great mass of every nation is 
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born with an equal average of i 

bravery, though habits and educa 
may tend to subdue or dit i 
Whether the French are our -; 1 
in this species, | know not, I sho 
rather incline to think them personall; 
as valiant as ourselves; but in a 
lective body, no doubt, they are 
beneath us. The reason may be 


depends upon a 0) 
ows how far he can rely 
upon himself, and if he be valiant he + 
will not fear abandoning his own at- 


tempt. But when he, fonnnal a 
of an executive machine, he has. th 
additional fear of being abandoned by 
others, and the courage necessary to 
assist him is not entirely his sta 4 
Now, when a man finds himself a 
only of an integral body, private fee! 
naturally becomes subordinate to p 
partakes of its tenor, and adopts 
spirit. In the case, therefore, of a contest 
between French and English armies, 
be true, that the public spirit of the 
latter, (for the reasons before assigned,) 
be superior to those of the former, 
follows, that however brave an indi 
Frenchman may be, he will accommod: 


the exertions of that bravery to 
ga tone of his associates. Th 
renchman will argue, that it were use- 
less to attempt core izes, which mi 
not be supported by his « ades ; 
whereas the Englishman places as much 
reliance on his comrades as on himse 
This difference then, in the ; 
corps, of both armies, often tends to 
make the Frenchman, it aban, : 
man, act like a coward; ngl 
man, if he be a coward, act like a 
wan. La aikh 
Courage is also divisible into t 
other species—active and passive. In 
the latter, the French are certain 
equals: for they will stand ro 
shot at, a whole summer's day. — 
when the combat ceases to be mii 
when steel encounters steel, and 
hand ,which deals death, and the 
that threatens it, ‘oach and 
come visible, then the Frenchman 
to feel his inferiority, and the E 
man to glory in his prowess. Th 
indeed, the Frenchman knows that. 
desertion of his comrade will p 
fatal, and the English 
that into whatever peril he 
shall not want support. ’ 
quence has been, that throughow 
whole of the Peninsular war, 
French never but twice attempt 
cross bayonets with British troops 
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fled from the c sj h 
they’ hall a ‘om Pryis just when 


F far as to render 
retreat infinitely more difficult and fatal 
than a contest. Yet this sort of panic 
= ye to them barf where they meet 

tish troops ; for they feel, and there- 

fore, (so far as confidence ) possess 

a decided oe see at the bayonet over 
the troops of every other nation, 

Our advantage in close combat, -in- 
dependent of moral causes, is attributable 
to the habits and exercises of our people, 
which tend, at once, to strengthen their 
muscular powers, ‘and familiarize them 
with personal contentions. Cricket, 
Football, tripping, wrestling and boxing 
are the sports of our English youth. 
The latter, especially, in which almost all 
are adepts, accustoms them to view with- 
out terror, an antagonist face to face, 
and glaring fierceness and destruction 
from his eye. Now the power of the 
human countenance to create terror, not 
alone in beasts, but in fellow men, is 
well authenticated; and more than one 
Frenchman has been heard to say, that 
he dreaded our eyes more than our 
bayonets. It is a fact too, that a French- 
man never thinks of running till he has 

ipproached close enough to see the 
‘hese ofhisenemy. There isno doubt, 
therefore, that this circumstance alone, 
produces no small effect in a Frenchman, 
e sole exercise is fencing ; a science, 
where the first lesson taught, is to pre- 
sent aan countenance, 4 po pur- 
reserving temper and self pos- 

neti Strength and activity of arm 
are a ye mee in a - creed 
degree, by the manly games nglish- 
men. Though, therefore, a French 
army may outnumber an English, and 
though the sum total of their strength, 
oy thus exceed our own, yet as, gene- 
ally speaking, each individual English- 
man surpasses in prowess each individual 
Frenchman, though he fall short of 
any two, yet still, that prowess, being 
‘concentrated, and set in motion by one 
power, so as to act instantane- 


ously upon a single point, it becomes, 


cording to mechanic rules, equal in its 
‘ to two distinct powers, which are 
in actual endowment; but 


in the ‘means of application. 

In short, it is mind, and not muscle, 

ch decides the fate of nations; and 
not so thuch the mind of the general, 
who by judgment and ingenuity cer- 
‘inky a great deal, as that moral 
ortion of the mind, those passions and 
se feelings, which, according as good 
bad preponderates, first create free 
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and virtuous, or servile and vicious 
empires, and afterwards mainly con- 
tribute, either to preserve or to destriy 
them. B. 


MODERN PATI:IOTISM. 
MR. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH a constant and syste- 
matic opposition to the measures of 
government may appear somewhat ut- 
reasonable, it is difficult to conceive 
that our constitution could otherwise be 
preserved in a vigorous and healthy 
state ; or, indeed that it could exist at all. 
Dt pd while it nourishes manly 
and independent feelings among the pee- 
ple, by its vigilance, often instructs minis- 
ters how to act, and at all times’ im: 
poses on them the duties of moderation 
and circumspection. Most of those, 
however, who engage in this practice 
rush into such extremes as entirely to 
defeat their own purpose. Were they 
to study a greater degree of candor and 
discrimination, it is evident that thelr 
censures would acquire more force as 
well as dignity: Interest, disappuinte1 
hopes, envy, rivalship, revenge, &e. are 
often tuo’ plainly the main-springs of 
their political’ invectives. Some few 
there are, possessed ‘of peculiar malig- 
nity, who, in their rage against’ its go. 
vernors, extend it also to the, country 
itself, rejoicing in its misfortunes, anil 
would seem ever fervently to wish its 
total downfall ; assured, in this case, that 
the hated possessors of power would be 
the first to be involved in the universal 
ruin. Of this description, undoubtedly, 
the most conspicuous are Cobbett and 
Phillips. In the last ee ng: ot 
these ultra-patriots, 1 observe _ mutual 
compliments on the soundness of their 
principles, and the excellence of their 
characters. 

It has however excited much regret and 
surprise that the celebrated Jeremy Ben+ 
tham, in a late book on the “ Inade- 
quacy of moderate, and the necéssity of 
Tadical reform,” should have sullied his 
reputation by adopting the vulgar abuse 
of the Prestons' and Hunts. As this 
gentleman does not seem, conspicuously, 
to possess natural malignity of temper, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he tust 
have been thwarted in some application 
to government; or been disappointed in 
his expectations.® Of any such particular 


© If. ministers have really grossly dis- 
r the claims of a man, who, neglect 
i lucrative practice, has devoted his 


life tO the illustration of the theory of law, 


. 
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circumstance in the history of his. life, 
L.am wholly ignorant; but a passage 
occurs in this work from which [ think 
if may be safely inferred that his extra- 
ordinary zeal for radical reform pro- 
ceeds from a different kind of feeling 
than pure patriotism. He exultingly ar- 
ues that kings must ever be against re- 
form, because, as human creatures they 
would not naturally wish to impart any 
of the good things of the world to re- 
formers, but retain them all to them- 
selves.- It must follow, according to his 
own data, that as reformers are also 
human creatures they must likewise be 
actuated by similar principles, by a de- 
sire to catch at the good things of the 
world. The following are his own ex- 
pressions, in which your readers will dis- 
cover none of the graces of elegance or 
simplicity. ‘ Money, power, factitious 
dignity—among the modifications of the 
matter of good, among the good thin 
of this wicked world—these as it is the 
interest so it has ever been the study— 
as it has been the study, so has it been 
the endeavour—of the monarch—as it 
has been, so will it, and where the 
monarch is a human being, so must it be 
every where to draw to himself the 
atest quantity possible.” p. 18. It is 
oped that both rulers and reformers 
may be human, and yet their interest 
wil] sometimes consist in more generous 
and sublime modifications of the matter 
of good than money, power, or facti- 
tious dignity. It is not surely beyond 
the reach of human virtue, either ina 
monarch or a patriot, that his true 
interest and happiness lie in the real 
good of his country, and the pleasure of 
seeing all around him prosperous and 
happy or, in the consciousness of present 
and future fame, 

Universal suffrage, or, at least, a more 
general suffrage of the people in the 
election of the members of Parlinment 
isthe great outery of all our reformers. 
This convenient topic on which to 
display their political sagacity and their 
sound patriotism, will, it is likely, last 
them long enough; for it is not to be 
imagined that the British Government 
will ever be so enthusiastically specu- 
lative, as to begin the tremendous ex- 
a 
they undoubtedly merit the charge of insen- 
sibility. In a former age statesfnen were 
more ambitious.of the praise of literature 
than of late ; they were not only the patrons, 
but the intimate companions of the Popes 
and the Gays, the Addisons and the Swifts 
of their time. 2 
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periment of investing the people with 
new Lith pb Some late large 
minorities, the last elections, ought, 
I think, to convince every and 
reasonable person that our constitution 
is already sufficiently democratical ; cir- 
cumstances, however, which I do not 
mention as matter of regret, or 
but rather the contrary. But, 
Mr. Bentham must have abandoned z 
sense of truth and shame when he- 
roundly asserts that the liberties of the 
people are now — extinguished by - 
the incroachments of arbitrary J 
It is a merge Br that purlard 
vileges have been continually ; 
ound since the extinction of the : 
amily; and, if I mistake not, they 
have attained additional consideration, 
even in our own times, since the confi- 
dent administration of Pitt. Yet, sa’ 
this writer, “ Without any outward - 
or visible change in the forms of our 
constitution, the monarchical and the 
aristocratical «« — over the 
democratical not only an ascendancy, 
but. an ascendancy so complete, that’ 
under the outward shew of 4 mixed and 
limited monareliy, a monarc y virtually ; 
and substeatially absolat is the result.” 
Such kind of random, desperate ob- 
servations would have deserved no atten= 
tion had they come from a common 
position writer, who, for the sake of 
character or the sale of his works, must, 
without ceremony, persevere in the 
opinions he has publicly avowed; but 
when a man whose name of all his living: 
contemporaries perhaps best deserves 
to be mentioned by posterity, voluntarily 
plunges into the mire with the lowest 
herd of croaking politicians, pee 
accusations” 


those mere * raili 

have already p a thousand mouths, 
and whose appetite is capable of being 
satiated with miserable, antiqu 
satire, of which the meanest pam 
has been twenty years 
such as allusions to Burke's 
multitude and to the house of. 
by the name of the Bastille; w 
ealls one of Lord Sidmouth’s ; 
where the “ seditiorist lies rotting, wm- 
seen and unseenable:” such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon well deserves to - 
be particularly remarked, as one of ¢ 
most striking, as well as lament: 
proofs of the degree to which party 
spirit is capable of perverting the tempe 
and degrading the unders anding. = 
Holborn, Aug. 4, 1818, §* 
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_ NUGZ LITERARI A. 
> ™ No. 3 
_ The resources of Genius. 
Inhis musing mood the poet exists in 
another world, peopled by the beings 
of his own. prolific imagination. 
He is there compensated for the neglects 
meets with in life. There ever 
is; 2d to his taste ; his rivals 
are always disgraced and his nymphs are 
ys kind.—* Les malheureux qui ont 
ao Teapeit trouyent des ressources. en 
is," says Bouhours : 
epee to whom the indul- 
use 


ve es a portion of celestial fire ; 
e the partial Fates if they refuse 
The i ial banquet and the rich attire ; 


own worth, and reverence the 


Repeats. 
Remarks on a passage in the Dunciad. 
“es et ne'er one sprig of laurel decked these 


From slashing Bentley,” &c. 

“The introduction of a tre 80 de- 
servedly revered as that of the critic 
mtley into the Dunciad will ever 
the highest discredit upon its 
hor. The cause of Pope's enmity to 
this worthy man and excellent scholar, 
is accounted for in the following anec- 


dote. ; 
Atterbury being in company with 
Bentley and Pegi insisted upon know- 
ing the Doctor's opinion of the (then) 
( ‘translated Homer. He warded 
‘aun on for some time, but being 
arnestly pressed by both, freely said, 
«“ The verses are good verses, but the 
work is not Homer, it is Spontanus ;” 


tion which may be considered 

te. Pope has been 
e to. the melody of his ver- 
a has failed in a great 
I into his translation 
; majesty of Homer. His 
run into florid amplifications 
be found in the original, and he 
anfreque ntly artificial and affected, 
he wishes to be pathetic. In short 
did and too highly ornamented 
is better adapted to the style. 
 tongued author mentioned 
han to Homer. 


ry) 


ee ec 
and ADDISON. 


with which Addison's no- 


Cato Opens, appears to have 
Iw from I Lee's Alexander. 


ast, the morning lowers 
dlouds brings on the day : 
: 0. 
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The morning rises black ; the low’ring sun; 
As if the dreadful business he foreknew, - 
Drives heavily his sable chariot on. 
Alexander. 
By which comparison it is seen that 
Lee’s images are most striking; Addi- 
son's most correct, 
4 Song writing 
Is a talent entirely ‘per se,” and. 

iven, like every other branch of genius, 

y nature. Shenstone was labouring 
through his whole life to write a perfect 
song, and succeeded no better than Pope 
did in, his attempts at a Cecilian Ode. 
Mr. Moore is one of the very few poets 
who have entered into the spirit of this 
style of composition. His songs aboun 
in the most exquisite similies, an 
eh conclude with one, which may 

e said to be to the piece, like the. dew 
drop at the end of an unfolding rosebud, 
which, tinged with the colour of the 
flower, adds brightness to its hues, deli- 
cacy to its shades, beauty to its shape, 
and fragrance to its perfume! 


" Seat of Modesty. . 

Aristotle observes that lovers gaze on 
no part but the eyes_of those they love, 
which is the abode of modesty. Pliny, 
however, places it in the cheeks; but 
Erasmus in some measure illustrates 
the meaning of the Stagyrite, by affirming 
that modesty is said to be in the eyes, 
because children when they blush cover 
their eves. He adds that the Poets 
feign Cupid blind because he is so impu- 
dent; were his eyes épen nobody would 
trust him. ’ 
« Which is the villain ? let mesee his eyes 
That I may avoid him.” 

Much Ado, &c. '- 
Coincidence between Fairfax and Lorenzo 
de Medecis. } 

In the twenty-first stanza of thé third 
book of the “Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
where Tancred inadvertently encounters 
Clorinda, and knocks off her fhelmet, 
Tasso says, 

“ E le chiome dorate al yento sparse, 
-Giovane donna in ’mezzo ‘I campo apparse.” 

In his translation of this passage, Fair- 
fax introduces a very splendid image of 
his own. ; 


“ About her shouklers ; shone her golden 
locks, tule 7 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 


Tasso merely observes that a young 
female appeared before him with her 
Iden 1 shaken out in the wind. 
h isitely graceful addition of the 
tra r may however be traced to a 


ugh 


the name o: 
' author meant to represent the character 
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Sonnet by Lorenzo de Medecis, with 
whose writings Fairfax was doubtless 
very well acquainted. 
Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti monti 
ae il suo t ahoma adorno 
icrin suoi 80 ianca gonna. 
_ Sonnet 73. 
O’er her white dress her shining tresses 
flowed : 


Thus on the mountain. heights with snow 


° erspread 

The beams of noon their golden lustre shed. 
Roscoe’s Life of Leo, 1, 259. 
Stage Directions. 

It appears from the stage directions in 
some of our oldest English plays, that 
parts of the minor speeches were left to 
the discretion and invention of the actors 
themselves. This at least would appear 


from the following very ludicrous note 


in Edward IV. “ Jockey is led whipping 

over the stage, speaking some words but of 
small importance.” 

Of Moliere’plags, «The I 

iere’ “The Impostor” 

is undoubtedly the best «The lsetted 

Ladies” me? f perhaps rank next. Under 

adius in this comedy, the 


of Menage. Tartuff is a name borrowed 
from the German, signifying Devil. 
Curious Epigram. 


~ . The following epigram occurs in a 


very rare and curious selection, not men- 
tioned by Ritson, entitled “The two 
last Centuries of Epigrammes.” Printed 
by J. Windet, (no date.) 


Oure common Parents, straight upon their 


Made breeches fit to hide themselves withal ; 
Both men and women used to wear them 


then 
Now females wear the breeches more than 

men. 

Esop. 

There is a book printed at Antwerp, 
1578, in which the whole of Esop's 
Fables are translated into French Son- 
nets; some of which are extremely well 
paraphrased. The Freuch are particularly 
partial to light detached pieces,andagreat 
proportion of their literature. affords 
sufficient testimony ofit. The writer of 
these observations has in his possession 


. @ work, executed by ress com- 


mand of Louis XIV., in which the whole 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses are converted 
into Rondeaus! 


Unwillingness of Men of Genius to be 
satisfied with their own productions. 
It has been very justly observed that 

though men of ordinary talents be 
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highly satisfied with their own pro- 
ductions, men of true genius never are. 
Whatever be their subject they alw: 
seem to themselves to fall short of tt, 
even when they appear to others most to 
excel; and for this reason, because they 
have a certain sublime sense of perfection 
which other men are strangers to, and 
which they themselves in their per- ° 
formances are not able to exemplify. 
Conrad Gessner. 

The death of Conrad Gessner is said. 
to have been similar to that of Petrarch, 
«Capite libris innixo mortuus est in- 
ventus,” (vita Petrarche ) He was 
found dead ,in his study with his’ head 
leaning on some books.—Most of his 
writings exhibit uncommon force of 
imagination, but very indifferently re- 
gulated, with much of that meretricious 
substitution of glittering words for ideas, 
so common to the German School of 
poetry. . at 
Coincidence between Mallet and Shakes- 

peare. : 

The following pores from Shakes- 
pear appear to have furnished Mallet 
with an idea for his beautiful ballad 
« William and Margaret,” 

« As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the c ere it blow, 


E’en so by love.” “er 
Two Gent. of Fer. — 
« She never told her love, : 
But let concealment like a worm i’the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek.” in 
; Twelfth Night. 
« The rose was budding on her cheek 
Just opening to the view. 
But love had like the canker worm 
Consumed her early prime; yileadete 
The rose grew pale and left hercheek, _ 
She died before her time.” i a 
William and Margaret. 
Woman. saab 
Carcinus, in Semele, says, “Oh de 
piter, what evil thing is it proper to call 
woman?" Reply. It will, be sufficient 
if you merely say woman! Hamlet ex- 
claims, “ Frailty, thy name is woman,” 
and Shakespeare elsewhere we “She 
is the devil.” Otway's Castalio, like a 
blubbering school boy, who has beer 
disappointed of his plaything, also burst 
into the following splenetic recapitula- . 
tion. P Bi. 
“I'd leave the world for him that hates a 
woman ! A ng 
Woe the fountain of all human ih 
t mighty ills have not been done b 
> : piat o 
Who was’t betrayed the Capital ?—a 


woman ! 


FO eas 


eee OCU 


~ Bee’ 


. 
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Who lost Mark Antony the world? a wo- 
man! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years war, 

That laid at last old Troy in ashes ?— 


woman! \ 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman ! 
‘Woman to man first as a blessing given ; 
Happy awhile in paradise they lay, 
Bat quickly woman longed to go astray ; 
Some foolish new adventure needs must 


prove 
RENT saw she changed her 


‘To his temptations lewdly she inclined 
Her soul; and for an apple damned man- 


How often does man,withastrange and 
almust unaccountable perversity, abuse 
that in which he most delights, and 
mar the blessings which his Creator has 
provided for him! As the gem will 
commonly sink in our estimation when 
poster so. the amiable qualities of 
woman dwindle into comparative no- 
thingness when ungrateful man_be- 
comes more habituated to them. Who 
willdeny that 
“ The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 
And man the hermit mourned till scoman 

smiled!” 

e Campbell. 

Let us then believe, that 

« All ill stories of the sex are false ; 
That woman, lovely woman! nature made 
To temper man—we had been brutes with- 
pont codnioubinilindy-se baisiaoheat 

are to loo. ; 
There’s in ter all that we conceive of heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eterna] joy and everlasting love!” 

; On Absence. 

That absence sometimes increases love, 
and at other times destroys it, may hap- 

n from the circumstances of parting. 

the separation is attended with 
no shocking reflection— when no ill- 
usage or infidelity has been the cause of 
it, absence certainly increases love; 
because the remembrance of past pleasure 
entertains the soul with nothing but 
sentiments of endearing tenderness ; but 
if the’separation prececds from a want 
of merit, defect of love, &c., the mind 
employs itself in contemplating those 
ideas which seem most reasonable to 
restore its tranquillity, and thus gets the 
better of wpealod which has had the 
misfortune to be placed on an unworthy 
object. ; 


3 Lin Bee pigram on Narcissus, 
he owing beautiful epigram is 
1 from a co ection printed at Brest, 


UT Dra Presa 


: 
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Stulte puer,vana quid imagine ludis amantem, 
Junge pares :—recte nupserit umbra sono. 

: Translation. s 
Why foolish boy indulge in sorrows vain, 
And to a shade proclaim your amorous pain, 
Echo invites, nor can a match be fou: 

More fit than this—a shadow toa sound ! 


The mind preferable to the person. 


Those who like Paris make beauty 
their object will lose, as he did, wisdom 
and honour / 


Ingratitude. 


There are four species of ateful 
persons. The first denies that’ he has 
received a favour. The second su 
presses and conceals the benefit. T' 
third retains no remembrance of it ; and 
the fourth, who is the worst of all, con- 
ceives a hatred tohis benefactor, because 
he is conscious that he is under an 
obligation to him, 

Coincidence between Lord Byron and 


Burton. 
The following passage from Burton's 
highly ingenious and entertaining “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” appears to have 


suggested to Lord Byron that exquisite 
nition of solitude contained in the first 
Canto of Childe Harold. 


“To walk amongst orchards, gardens, 
bowres, and artificial wildernesses green 
poy ne groves, rillet fountains 
and suc t places; pooles— 
betwixt wood and water, in a fair meadow by 
a rnin side; to disport in some pleasant 
plaine, to run up a steep hill, or sit ina 
shadie seat, must needs be a re- 
creation. Whosoever he is therefore that is 
overrunne with solitariness, or carried 
away with a pleasing melancholy, and 
vaine conceites, I can prescribe him no better 
remedie than this.” 
Vol. 1, p. 224, ed. 1624, 


Lord Byron has infinitely improved 
the thought, and taken a much wider 
range. 

e bi eh rocks, to muse o’er flood and 
fe 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene ; 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 


dwell, 
And mortal steps have ne’er, or rarely 
been, 
To climb the mountain all unseen 
With the 5 lock that never needs a 
fold; 


Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls tolean: 

This is not solitude—tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her 
stores unrolled.” 


8. XXVITI. 
w. 
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_ MR. EDITOR, 

TO any one who reads the accounts of 
trials at the Old Bailey, and at the 
different Assizes throughout the king- 
dom, it is matter of painful reflection to 
consider the multitudes of human beings 
who are periodically consigned to the 
hands of the executioner. Such oc- 
currences, I will say, demonstrate not 
merely the increasing corruption of the 

, but what is in my mind worse, the 
indifference of the government to the 
lives of its subjects, and the coolness 
with which these scenes of blood are 
witnessed by many of the inhabitants 
of this country. Surely no abstract 
reasoning can justify a practice or a code 
of laws which consigns the murderer and 
the forger to the same gibbet. Our 
natural feelings, when not stifled or 
counteracted by custom and the corrupt 
maxims of the world, must rise in re- 
bellion against such perversion of justice 
—against such a monstrous violation of 
every principle of humanity. For my 
own part | am not ashamed to confess, 
that I view the sanguinary system which 
prevails in this country with abhorrence; 
that I consider it as swelling the cata- 

ue of national delinquency; and as 
being one of the foylest reproaches upon 
a nation calling itself Christian, that can 
be well imagined.—My heart sickens 
when I reflect upon the tragedies of 
horror that have been acted within this 
twelvemonth past. Men, women, boys, 
or some little more’ than boys, prema- 
turely sent out of the world, not for 
murder or treason, or offences of like 
atrocity, but for forgery. I need but 
refer your readers to the case of 
Vartie; of two men executed about a 
week since in London; and particularly 
to. that of Gray, an unhappy youth 
about twenty years of age, executed last 
spring at Warwick ; who, if the statement 
of the paper can be relied on, had been 
enticed by an old offender. A most 
athetic letter was written to the Prince 
his wife ; but the law was inexorable. 
any other instances might be men- 
tioned. Enough has appeared to make 
every one, not entirely callous, start with 
horror at the legalized murder, for 1 can 
give it no- milder appellation, which is 
repeatedly occurring. nations on the 
continent regard our criminal code with 
astonishment, as more worthy of the 
age of Draco than of the 19th centary. 
T am only surprised that its barbarity 
has not excited one loud and simultane- 
ous cry throughout the count r its 
extinction. Happily some individuals 


Frequency of Capital Punishments. 


have brought the matter before Par- 

— and the a A$ and 
ackintosh are nobl i 

their humane efforts A aS red by 

minal jurisprudence. Let. them perse- 

vere in their. virtuous exertions, till 


the feelings of the nation are excited on 


the subject, and the punishment of 
is by a solemn enactment of the 
lature at least restricted to the more 


a be — pert: had their lives been 
spared, an they been transported 
to som ‘ote Surely their 
youth,.deeir temptations, might have 
pleaded in their behalf, and caused that 
mercy to be extended to them, which is 
not denied to the pick pocket and thief. 
1 need not remind your learned 
that many enlightened men have con- 
demned the practice of inflicting death 
for comparatively light offences; 
they have recommended solitary confine- 
ment, hard labour, &c.; and that this 
alteration has been with the 
most distinguished success, not 

the continent, as Holland, , 
and, L believe, in Germany, but more 
recently in the United States of America. 
Even those uninfluenced by other 
than selfish considerationsmay well doubt 
the expediency of the present 

system, when they find the. victims every 


day increasing, and the of 
death dns to ward tied gae influence 
in checking the of crime. 


Surely it is high time to revise a system 
so abhorrent to humanity, and, as ex- 
erience demonstrates, so inefficient. 
t is time to beware of hardening 
minds of the people by the frequent 
exhibition of public executions, and of 
leading them to, confound offences ;to 
suppose it a. matter of indifference, 
whether a man employs his handin forg- 
ing the endorsement of a bill, or indraw- 
ing the trigger of a pistol 
neighbour's life. It is time to pay some 
deference to the feelings of others, and 
not withhold from the Prince Re; 
the prerogative of extending merey 
his own benevolence w ; 
to do so. To the advocates for. capital 
punishment I would suggest’ the con- 
sideration, how solemn. a thingit is to 
send a fellow creature for what 
a great offence, into an eternal world. 
I would remind them how qu 
able is the right of society to | 
capitally for any offences but 
murder, or what may be suppe 


F 
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Tead to it, how desirable that punish- 
ment, when inflicted, should be followed 
i pole by the amelioration of the 

r, at least should operate.as a 
caution and intimidation to the next. 
; - Tam, &c. -L. 


August 11, 1818. 


. EDITOR, 
lees tote ta chigpaaticat Singh so 
to you an enigmati i as 
the origin of tha, tragedy of “ The 
Mysterious Mother,” e 109) cannot 
attention to the noble author's 
ewn account of its history, orcompared 
some very common relations, 
which may be found in different books. 
Lord Orford says that his play is found- 
ved upon a fact, which occurred in the 
reign of King William, and he even 
sso far as to vouch Archbishop Til- 
for the truth ofit. In the sup- 
plemental volume to the Spectator, the 
Same narrative is porantialy = 
‘on the authority of William Perkins, 
who lived in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
and in whose casuistical works the 
V “story is minutely detailed. Bishop 
Hall, in his Cases of Conscience, has an 


ees. n the subject, which he 
esses to 


ave taken from Perkins, 


he says the same circumstance 
is to und in two German authors, 
retend that it happened at Prague. 


Jeremy Taylor, in his Ductor 
tantium, relates this strange and 
Fare case, as an event that took place at 
Venice, for the verity of which he refers 
to Comitolus, a learned Italian civilian. 
~ After all I am not of opinion that 
Lord Orfordtook the story of his very 
from any of these books ; 
since the whole fable, if it be one, is 
more dramatically told by Bandello, in 
of his noyels, entitled: ‘“ Un 


aie 


! may be also found in the 
fameron, ou Sept Journées,” better 
by the title of the “ Contes de 
Navarre,” of which there have 
several editions, and it is scarcely 
possibility that such an inquisi- 
reader as Horace Walpole should 
unacquainted with these two 
of novels, but particularly the 
_ “That he did not chuse to acknow- 
‘true source from whence he 
outline of his plot, is not to be 
‘ ed, when his conduct, in regard 

: , New Monstuty Mac.—No. 57. 
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to the romance of “The Castle of 
Otranto,” is considered. No person, 
however, who: takes the trouble of read- 
ig the Tales of the Queen of Navarre, 
will have any doubt at all upon the mat- 
ter; for the *« Mysterious Mother,” is 
nothing more than a poetical version 
of that digusting, story which in horror 
may be said to exceed (Edipus, 

Sept. 8, 1818. C.W. 
NOTICES ILLUSTRATIVE OF CAMBRIAN 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

No. 1. 
EDWARD THE FIRST. 

THE memory of this monarch is still 
held in general detestation in Wales. 
His massacres in that country have in- 
deed left a stain on his name which can 
never be obliterated.—Sir Davydd Tre- 
yor, the Rector of Llanallgo, in 1480, 
addressing the statue of Edward, over 
the grand entrance of Carnarvon Cas- 
tle, thus expressed himself ; 

“ Where ! ye now astonish'd cry,* 

“« Where does mighty Edward lie ? 

“ He that gave these ramparts birth, 

“ When prostrate Cambria lean’d on earth. 

« Here stil his image, rais’d on high, 

“ Attracts the thoughtful, curious eye ; » 

« But he, long humbled from a throne, 

* Lies far beneath a massy stone.” 
PLANTATIONS. 

Since the denudation of the Cambrian 
cliffs, by Edward the 1st, for the pur- 
pose of subjugation, the subsequent des- 
truction in the war of Glyndwr, and the 
necessity there was of lessening even the 
remainder of the woods, from the shelter 
which they afforded to the “ perturbed 
spirits” which the accession of Henry VII. 
and the consequent close of the wars of 
York and Lancaster, Ict loose upon the 
country, little has been done till within 
the last thirty years for the restoration 
of her forssts. At present, however, a 
general emulation prevails, and immense 
numbers of thriving plantations decorate 
even the mountainous districts. 

COLONEL CADOGAN, 

It will be remembered, was amongst 
the heroes who fell gloriously in Spain. 
There is a singular coincidence in the 
name.—It is British, and is spelt Ca- 
dwgan, compounded of Cad, a battle, 
and Gwg, fierte, terrible! 

FAIRIES. 

In Wales, as in other pastoral districts, 
the Fairy Tales are not yet erased from 
the traditional tablet; and age neglects 
not to inform youth, that if, on retiring 


* Ple mac Edwart plwm y dych, &c, 
Vor. X. 25k 
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to rest,the hearth is made clean, the floor 
swept, and the pails left full of water, 
the Fairies will come at midnight, con- 
tinue their revels till day break, sing 
the well known strain of Torriad y Dy'dd 
or the a a piece ) ager on 
the hob, and di ar.” es 

pad ns intellect, pe the peomeensh 
of pruderice are easily discernible under 
this fiction: a safety from fire in the 
negtness of the hearth, a provision for 
. its extinction in replenished pails, and 

a motive to perseverance in’ the pro- 
mised boon. : 

DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

The late Earl of Mornington married 
Anne; daughter of Arthur Hill Trevor, 
Viscount ngannon, of Bryncinallt, 
in the ve og Seed Denbigh, descended 
from Tudor Trevor, Earl of Hereford, 
founder of the 16th Tribe of North 
Wales. The Wellesley family is of En- 

lish origin, but resident for ages in 

reland; from this union of the nations 

is the modern Arthur Duke of Welling- 

ton, and of this marriage the 5th Son. 
DERRY DOWN. 

It is not generally known that the 
tune called “ Derry down” is originally 
British —the words” Hat UR DERRI 
pown,” Hie to the oaken shades, being 
Welsh:— These choral words, having 
at length, like “AR HYD Y NOs,” given 
name to the strain: the English song, 
called the Abbot of Canterbury has also 

iven it another. The Celtic word 
Deri, is still known as descriptive of a 
region originally sylvan, in the north 
ef ireland, the county of Derry. 
AN EXCELLENT REPLY. 
~ Qne of the ancestors of Sir Edward 
Lloyd, Bart. of Pengwem, Flintshire, 
at the head of his THovsanp friends 
and neighbours, went to Bosworth, to 
aid his ‘compatriot Henry VII. who, 
when quietly fixed on the throne, sent 
@ gracious message to invite him to 
Court ; but listen, ye sons of ambition, to 
his reply, from holy writ! “I love to 
dwell among mine own people.” 
HENRY Il. 

This monarch had made vast prepa- 
rations for invading Wales—where his 
opponents were patriotism, fortitude, 
and focks; these were, however, second- 
ed by elemental aid; torrents of rain, 
riotous rivers, anda prio country, 
wore unusual difficulties Idiers from 
flat and fertile regions, and the conflict 
at Corwen completed the discomfiture. 
Aggravated as he was, by a repulse in a 
former campaign, in the forest of Ewloe, 
near Chester, by Owen Goryned, Pines 
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of Wales—from, Corwen the 
Henry retreated in high dudgeon; a 
proof of which the monster immediat 
on his return, ordered the eyes of twel 
oung men of the first es 
We, eaten ms ROOeEDD Ae ick 
out 


EINION LONYDD, 
Or Einion* the Soother. : 

bis bap any. allegory, of which the 
ollowing lines are a translation, is sup- 
posed to be of druidical ori ig 
was the Somnus of Ancient Britain 
Einion Lonydd one of his many pri 
or agents, whose province it was to ente 
every dwelling where there were chil-. 
dren, early in the evening, leaving ! 
sandals at the entrance, then ; 
mpaching , and at the same time hold. 
ing the child with a soothing say bene: 
ficent smile, to have sung as follows i 
Pianissimo, while at each repetition ¢ 
the words “one, two, three, (un, da 


tu,) he gently drew his hand ov 
infant's forehead to close its twinkling 


eyes. 
The original British was common 
sung to Téw y Fammaeth,—the pam 


melody, or /ul/aby ; but T have adapted 
the translation to dr hyd y nés,—asa 
strain more generally known. 


Look at me my little dear;—one, ie 
Let me whisper in thine eat—one, &e 

Bid the playmates all retire, ferns 
Sit thee down, and draw thee nigher, ” 
See the bright, inviting fire—one, twa, three. 
Supper o’er my soul rejoices! one, &c. 


When praiset is sung by infant voices,— 
one, &c 12, OF 
On lap maternal now undressing, = = 


Brothers, sisters—all caressing, fetes 
Bend the knee, and beg a blessing,S anesBe. 


From toil the world itself reposes—one, 
Around him night her curtain closes—one, 
& 


< 


Ce - 
Lo! sleep thy tranquil bed’s adorni sen | 
Playful dreams i plans are ! 

Rest—till Heay'n restores the morning— 


one, &c. 


* In the later ages, Einion h 
known by the fou sae nd familiar 
name of Huwcyn Lonydd, or Hugo, the 
quiet, or Soother. See ion all: 
+ The “ Moliant i Dduw or thanks be 
to God, so delightful is it to listen to the 
lisping of gratitude. mite @ 
2 In Wales it is still customary, even fo 
grown up persons of both sexes, to fall. 
one knee before each parent 
meet them, on their : 
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ase ea 
ry by) > Ae 

_ Periv ap Cadivor, a Bard of 1160, in 


= ed to Howel, son of Owen Gwy- h 


nedd, says, ‘ 
vag hapaton a grynr hig erchlais y vian,” 
: MS us raven scream that wrung my 


_ Gay has the same idea, though with- 
out the possibility of plagiarism : 
That raven on yon left-hand oak, 
' _ (Curse on his ill-betiding croak,) 
_ _  Bodes'me no good.” 
ss SLATE QUARRIES. 
in his ‘“ Ode,to Evan the 
1," Marwnad Evan Dowr, says, 
*« It appears probable from this line, 
__ And if some day, of happier date, 
© Contrives a roof, it. must be slate,” 
that Evan Gethin® had seen _pro- 
phetic words of Merddyn Wyllt, 
(Merlinus Sylvaticus) which occur in 
aw dialogue ascribed to him and Taliesin, 


about 570. 
« Pan dortbe y deri 
er  Yng oror y ’Rhyn; 
ew “ A throi i cerrig yn vara. 
<= « Yn agos i'v Wyddva.” ‘4 ; 
“The ‘two first lines were fully accom- 


ed in the denudation of the country 

| ' by Edw. L. and the fulfilling of the two 
Jast, seems to have been reserved for 
Lord Penrhyn, who, by opening and 
ing the slate quarries, and the 
which’ his exemplary and success- 
exertions have excited, bids fair to 
tend? the language of Merddyn, 
the rocks of Eryriinto bread;” and 
éthin would, doubtless, now be 
to see the humble though use- 
of Evan Dowr, so much and 
vely improved upon; and it 
8, far beyond even' the pro- 
wers of Merddyn, to foresee, 
“an inverval of 14 centuries, 
of his country would, by an 
and perseverance in that 
pirited and lamented nobleman, 
erted into an elegant and durable 
not for the dwelling of medio- 
but for the es of princes; 
also Transatlantic regions, 
d of which Europeans, for many 
that of Merddyn, and for 
after those of Evan Gethin, 
} indeed we except 
pn made in Wales by the 
_ap Owen Gwynedd, 

is Brother David, prince 


ot a Jeuan LJeiwion, a 


~* 
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of North Wales, from a voyage which 
the troubles in his own country induced 
im to attempt, and from which he sues 
cessfully returned, as some of the Bards 
inform us, to prevail on his former asso- 
ciates to follow his example, and exs 
change the Cambrian cliffs for the fer- 
tility of Mexico, 

THE HIRLAS—THE WASSAIL CUP, 

The mead horns of ancient Cambrian 
hospitality were called the Hirlas.—A 
beautiful specimen of the ancient Hirlas; 
Was preserved at the late Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s seat in Carnarvonshire. - 

Fill with méad the Hirlas high, 
Nor let a bowl. this day be dry ; 
The hall resounds, the triumph rings, 
And every bard the conflict sings. 
See notes on Beaumaris Bay. 
THE KISS, 

The following stanza certainly pos- 
sesses no small share of that modé of ex- 
pression called the impassioned / 

‘i Res CUSAN. -_ ; 

oes gusan by chaw dibechod, digriv 

Mal degryn o ‘iiod, 1a 

Medrusaidd medrw osod, - 

Er mwyn Duw ar vy min dod ! 

TRANSLATION. 
Give me the playful, harmless kiss, 
That little boon, mellifluous bliss ; 
. Thou well canst lay it on my lip, 
The drop, for God's sake let me sip ! 


ANCIENT INSTRUMENT OF MUSIC. 
The Welsh’ shepherd, in. some dis- 
tricts, still retains his pib-gorn, or pasto- 
ral pipe. His dress was formerly re- 
markable; a crook, covered with cha- 
racters intelligible only to himself, a co- 
nic cap made of rushes, and a loose 
jacket. These, with Ria ro, or cry, 
were necessary to the completion of the 
character of the Cambrian shepherd. 
ANCIENT NAME OF BRITAIN. 
Tn the ancient and curious documents 
called Trioedd ynys Brydain, Triades 
of the Isle of’ Britain — this Island is 
named Clas Merddyn, the Green Isle, 
after the arrival of Hy Gadarn, or 
Hesus the Potent, the first settler ¥ 
vel ynys, the Ling Island ; but after- 
wards Prydain, of which Britain is the 
echo, the fair or beautiful Isle. In the 
British Tales called Mabinogi, the poe- 
tical deno’ m of Ynys y Cedeiru ~ 
Isle of the —isgivenit. 
CAER. L. 


ON EDUCATION, IN REPLY TO PHILA- 
CRIBOS. 

R. EDITOR, ay Sa 

en to comply with the request 
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of your correspondent,* Philacribos, as 
the greater part of his objections arise 
from placing a wrong construction on 
the passage he has selected to make re- 
mail on. * 

In the first place the whole passage 
refers to learning, or knowledge, and 
not to religious opinions, to which there 
is not the most distant reference. Hence 
there was not any sepropeyy in class- 
ing the systems together, as there does 
not appear to be many shades of differ- 
ence between the methods of teaching, 
whether the school be national or dis- 
senting ;—and as to the inventor of the 
new system, though I would wish the 
real inventor to have the mefit, yet it 
does not appear necessary to enter upon 
the inquiry at present, and all I 
say at present on it is, that Philacribos, 
is too much of a partizan, to suffer me to 
subscribe to his opinion without further 
inguiry. 

1 wish, however, that Philacribos 
would understand distinctly, that I con- 
sider the national schools preferable to 
the others, in many respects, and that 
as far as religious instruction goes they 
are decidedly preferable. 

Now, haying restricted the question 
to knowledge and moral habits, 1 will 
endeavour to give my reasons for the 
assertions | have advanced. Educa- 
tion is generally admitted to be one of the 
most powerful instruments that can be 
employed in dmbteving the condition 
| morals of men; of leading them to 
know and practise the duties of religion ; 
and ultimately of increasing the happi- 
ness of mankind. This, however, must 
depend much on the manner in which 
it is conducted—but it is evident that it 
ought not only to lead to the objects 
above stated, but also to be adapted to 
each individual's station in society ; and 
the plan of education which is not regu- 
lated by these considerations is essen- 
tially defective. 

The term education, must however 
be taken in a more limited sense when 
it is applied to that given at schools, as 
it is the example of their parents, the 
principles instilled at home, that form 
the characters of children; the best 
ache teaching their children habits of 

onesty, sobriety, -and ustry, the 
worst making their's ad every spe- 
cies of vice and irregularity; the 
various shades between constituting the 
bulk of society. The new system will 
apply only to the common arts of read- 


ing and writing, and a slight knowledge 
© New Monthly Magazine, vol. X. - 24. 
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of arithmetic, andtherefore thesystem is 
to be considered levelling, in.as far as it re-. 
duces the instruction at schools, to those 
arts. Now, however respectable or ca- 
pable a village schoolmaster may be, he 
can haye no chance to contend witha . 
school which gives instruction gratis— 
consequently the children of the respect- 
able part. of the inhabitants must either 
be sent at a considerable expenseto adis-. 
tant school, or be content with the same 
education which is given to,the meanest. 
All appear desirous of extending the 
benefits of the arts of reading and writ- 
ing to every individual, but few hays 
considered the propriety of such a mea- 
sure, especially when conducted in the 
hasty and irregular manner at present 
adopted ; as it appears very questionable, 
whether it will debase or improve the 
morals of the rising generation—at t 
rate it will increase the number of news~- 
apers, ballad singers, and circulating . 
braries, and will enable the girls to. 
read novels, and ballads, and to write 
love letters; the. young men to dabble 
in religious controversy and politics, to 
read the, weekly philippies of a Cobbet, 
or Hunt, &. and to imbibe the delusive 
principles of pretended reformers, to say 
nothing of the inducement to join others. 
of similar opinions at the tap-room.— 
Such are the most common applications 
of the arts of reading and writing among 
the lower classes. an 
Another, and not the léast defect of — 
the system, is that of giving instruction 
gratis. To place it at a reasonable rate, — 
or within the reach of those parents. 
who choose to exert themselves to pro- _ 
cure their children instruction, would | 
a most charitable action, but to give it 
atis is no charity at all. Instead o 
eing made the reward of industry only, - 
the idle meet with equal pic: 
and one of the greatest incitements te . 
carefulness and frugality is removed, _ Ape 
Ido not consider it a charity to give — 
food, raiment, or education, except. the — 
former in case of age, sickness, or v5 
diate want; and the latter. to orphans, — 
As in other cases it always has the effect — 
of destroying industry, by removing 
every spur to exertion, and it. to 
annihilates an independent pride = 
ought to be encouraged, and payes | 
way to begging and pauperism. & 
fchildren were dependent on thei: 
rents for education, those under the « 
stant influence of bad example wo 
quently the school would in some mea—« 


sure free from the danger of coneupeen rs 
besides to give education to evil dis- 


: 


yr 


| 
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posed children, is only to enable them to 
do more harm in their riper years.—It 
is also to be sgh pe that one evil 
disposed boy wil] do more injury in a 
school than ten good ones will dog od, 
because vice always supports itself b 
the ridicule of every thing that is good, 
and the powerful effect of ridicule on the 
human mind is too well known to need 
illustrations. 

That mts should be desirous: of 
having their children educated, is very 
reasonable; so it is. that they should 
have them supplied with food, and de- 
fended from the effect of the weather ; 
but would it be prudent to find food and 
raiment for every half starved child, be- 
cause its parents had not the power to 
furnish it with sufficiency? Are not im- 
prudent coms i sufficiently numerous 
at present, without removing one of the 

eatest bars against them? viz. that of 

= ihe ‘to provide for their chil- 
dren.—W hat is to check an overgrown 
population, if the fruits of every impru- 
dent marriage be to be supported and 
educated by public charities? While the 
the children, and the 


parish su 
national Peeol educates them, need we 
wonder at the increase of paupers and 


? 

PW hatever may be the apparent good 
in to the unfortunate children, 
it I am afraid, be attended with 
most By co pony bed poser - 

general. some ma e considere 
— in saying that the Tnildren should 
for the imprudence of the parent, 
but it will be only by those inconsi- 
derate people who “spare the rod and 
bg the child.” Whether we consult 
hight om nem de the 
i religion, we find that 
the sins of aed etaits are to be visited 
children ; and whoever considers 
virtuous parents are more solicit- 
ous about the welfare and safety of their 
children than their own, will be sensible 
on alee yar to prevent crimes, 
an to affections superior even 
ies and consequently the most 
to produce the best effects; for 
rent that would sacrifice his own 
to his passions, what would he 


not be guil Of? Modern reformers 
may call this ice ; but who are they, 
pr what have they done, that we 


t from the maxims of anti- 
he commands of Religion, to 


d upon 
to—there may be some 
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bad ones, but on the whole they seem 
equal to any other class of men in the 
same rank of life. 

And as to the introduction of the 
new system into small schools, Phila- 
cribos might as well advise the vi 
blacksmith to adopt the division of la- 
bour, which is found to facilitate so 
much the progress of work in an exten- 
sive manufactory. It may, and I be- 
lieve does answer very well, where chil- 
dren are taught in a wholesale way (if 
I may be allowed the expression) but it 
is in a great measure inapplicable to a 
small school. 

The common schools might be very 
much improved, by teaching in them 
such knowledge as would fit children for 
the station in life which they are intend- 
ed to fill; but mere reading and writi 
are of little use without some additio 
knowled A knowledge of the nature 
and mode of keeping accounts is useful 
to almost all ; that of practical geometry 
and mensuration is necessary to the car- 
penter, bricklayer, mason; the rudi- 
ments of mechanics to the mill-wright 
and machine maker; chemistry, to the 
dyer, bleacher, &c.; and it would tend 
materially to the improvement of these 
arts, if men could be grounded in their 
first principles ; and this may be done 
without making a mill-wright a mathe- 
matician, or a dyer a chemical philoso- 
pher. How much might landed pro- 
prietors improve the manners, and the 
arts and trades in the villages, on their 
estates, by giving encouragement to the 
progress of this kind of knowledge! In 
the metropolis the diffusion of this kind 
of knowledge is already considerable. 

In proportion as men increase in use- 
ful knowledge they respect themselves, 
and are respected by others, and exam- 
ple will encourage the lower classes to 
imitate them. 

I wish much to see the knowledge 
that has been accumulated by men of 
science diffused for the gepere good of 
society, and that it should be rendered 
as easy of access as possible to the in- 
dustrious and the prudent, and that 
with as little appearance of gratuitous 
instruction as possible. 1 would wish 
to see the farmer. capable of consulting 
the works of ag Davy, and a mechanic 
those of a ry or a Hutton, &c. 
and that general knowledge should be 
encow , instead of the foible of a 
day, which is evidently followed by 
dissenters, for the purpose of propagat- 
ing their own modes of worship. As if 
the loye of novelty, which leads men 


ras 
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to listen to tt het orance, and 
to adopt new forms o' worsbtp that differ 
not essentially from the old, and that 


. leads women to forget their duties as 


mothers, was not sufficient for their 


It may be said, if you teach a child 
to read, you give him access to all kinds 
of knowledge, as the world is full of 
books ; but though we have abundance 
of books, how few are there that can be 
of use to the great mass of mankind? 
for it is not reading, but a man’s own 

dgment that makes him wise. Al 
sound judgment is not readily formed, 
hence hasty and imperfect ode of edu- 
cation may make children prate' like 

r , about things they do not under- 
stand, arid by encouraging them to break 
through the restraints which custom and 
reverence for their superiors had im- 
posed on their parents; and leaving them 
without any sound’ principles to regu- 
late their conduct. 
- Another defect of the new system is, 
that it always gives the palm to boys of 
a peculiar talent, leaving those’ who, 
they have not the same, yet may 
have talents of a’ superior kind, in the 
back ground. A ready or kind of artificial 
memory will be placed before sound 


tt ow mental powers, 
ever great they may be, will meet 
with little to e them; and a 


taught by the new’system will,in con- 
piven ors pecultidtties, always have 
more apparent than realinformation. 
There is yet another defect which I 
have to notice, and that is the introduc- 
tion of the Bible as a common school 
book; this I consider to be very impro- 
per, as there are many parts of the Bible 
unfit for children to read. Besides, 
the very nature of the book renders 
it unsuitable for a school-hook—I need 
not quote the se Ta of ‘a ‘Tillotson 
ora Watts on this subject, as it must 
be evident to any one who gives him- 
self a moment to reflect on the matter’ 
Stirely a summary of the principles of 
Chiristianity could be drawn up for the 
use of schools, which would render it 
quite unnecessary to use the Bible where 


Aber book would do. But, if the 
e be improper in ‘the hands of chil- 
érén, it is still more so- e of people 
of weak judgment, and of little education. 
London, Aug. 17th; 1818. D—t. 
CALUMNY’ IN THE OLD MONTHLY’ 
MAGAZINE. 
MB. EDITOR, 


T way shld of s-celebrated “Writer 


- Calumny in'the Old Monthly Magazine. 


[Oct. 1, 
on the side of infidelity, tliat he con- 
ducted the controversy as thotgh he 
had a personal quarrel with rehgion; 
and there are some men of such a mia 
i t spirit, that when an occasion 
offers to shew their spite, neither ré 
spect for truth, nor the dread of shamé 
can restrain them within the bounds of 
common prudence. Of this a notable in- 
stance occurs in the last Nuniber of the 
Old Monthly Magazine, where the mo- 
mentary violence ofan electioneering m 

is thus related: <‘ One of the most re> 
markable incidents was the 

of the Dublin populace against the: 
vocatine GRrarran, for his inflai 

tory Speech in 1815, exciting the com- 
bined despots to disregard the indepen 
dence of France. He narrowly’ esea 
being torn in pieces, and was saved on 
ie degen eloquence of Mr. Char! 


The language of this‘ abominable pa- 
ragraph shews as ecw words - 
express meaning, that had the rage of th 
populace proceeded to the last extre~ 
mity, the unfeeling author would havé 
recorded the catastrophe with the sami¢ 
phlegm, or rather satisfaction, as he dié 
the assassination of the virtuous 
po In os case, be 4 the’ mur- 

erer, and congratulated the country on 
the fall of the crinieter. In the nth 
he sets up a sort of justificatory plea for 
the Irish rabble, vents’ the foulest ca” 
lumny upon the aged patriot, and with 
equal regard to decency, bestows a ridi- 
culous and undeserved pc ng upon 
an orator, for interposing ‘his eloquentey 
not spontaneously but at the” request 
of others, in an effort to quell the mad+ 
ened passions of an infarlated “pope 


ace. 
The truth, however, is, that'the mob 
did not attack their anciént favorite out’ 
of resentment for’ any speech made” 
him against the object of the 
knight's idolatry. This is a mere fi 
cation, the coinage of a brain contin’ 
throwing up the spumous filth of a fot 
imagination, and directing the~ 
pot of its malice at every name San 
stands high in the public estimation, f 
talents and integrity. The fit of spleen,” 


excited for a moment amidst the- 

of an election when misrule Se 

the order of the day, arose from’ 

local circumstances, in which fo 4 
litics had not the smallest concerns. 


ow far Mr. Charles’ Phillips’ 
the encomium which he has rece 


his’ ** generosity,” in oo ing” 
to allay the tumult of ‘the ‘mi 


n ite 
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ee itude, I shall not stoop to enquire; 
mt it ted el enough that had his 
name-sake been placed in the same situa- 
tion hp would have acted in a very dif- 
ferent manner. 
It is disagreeable to rake in the com- 
on sewer of ribaldry and disloyalty ; 
But having pointed out the detestable 
malignity of this wholesale calumniator, 
towards one of my countrymen, I can- 
not forbear extracting another specimen 
of his yirulence, that the whe have any 
spark of feeling for the honour of their 
e land may be ashamed of coun- 
t a. magazine of mischief, in 
h patriotism and morality are insult- 
und characters of the first eminence 
nly aspersed. In the description of 
the late exhibition at Somerset House, 
this venomous slanderer, thus notices 
the portrait of the illustrious Welling- 
ton. * ioe bane Leese has eight 
Pp , and some of them are unques- 
: nably the best in the Collection; that 
9 


“ 


Lady Gower is a master piece; 

_ the Convention Breaker is deserv+ 
edly admired as a painting;—but it is 
deeply regretted by every moralist, that 

much talent should have been misem- 
po ed on so unworthy a subject!” . 

. There was a period, when the writer 
of so scurrilous @ paragraph would have 
pat ‘with the judgment of the law; 
ut at present such is the freedom of 
press, that any lying scoundrel may 

n his betters with impunity, and 

ree blic authority at defiance by his im- 


ace. : 
. 8, 1818. Hisernicus. 


‘ BWRDD ARTHUR, 
QR THE INSTITUTION OF KING 
ARTHUR'S ROUND TABLE. 
, ‘A Fragment fron the original British.) 


| MR. EDITOR, 

. THI following translation contains 30 
poetic beauties, that I am strongly 

to offer it you, in the hope of 

ing thought worthy a place in your 

It is from one of the earliest 


jacobinical 
t.of this I 


‘to the new classification of 
symptoms,” as “ Walton's Com- 
Angler,” which, in page 194, of 

litt’s lectures, he sagaciously in- 
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forms us, is “ the best pastoral [poem! 

in the Yr’. But this *¢ g 
ranks “Homer, the Bible, Danté, and 
Ossiun,” as ‘‘ four of the principal works 
of poetry in the world,” and as “ Bwrdd 
Arthur” may be termed, in his affected 
way, somewhat Ossian-ic, he may per- 
haps. look upon it with a favourable 


eye. : 

_ By the way, let me “ und” a 
hint or two: could you induce Messrs. 
Hunt and Hazlitt to make a tour of this 
per of the country ; Hunt may sing and 
Hazlitt recite—and the thing would take, 
as they would infinitely please us Cam- 
brians with their cockneyisms and “ drab- 
coloured” poetry. Pray suggest this. 

in. I wish you could “ stir 

another Jedediah Cleishbottom in thi 
quarter, as well qualified for his task as 
the original. We abound in border tra- 
dition ; and although we have no Moss 
troopers,we could accommodate him with 
as great a variety of martial incident as 
the “ Tales of My Landlord” afford. I 
assure you we have some good stories, of 
high historic interest; and I should re- 
joice to see them embodied in a brace of 
duodecimos. 

CamMBro-BRITANNICUS. 
Caerlleon, August 8.’ 


Spread be my board, round as the 
hoop® of the firmanent, and as ample as 
my heart, that there may be no first or - 
last, for odious is distinction where merit 
is “we r 

is he with his spear yet drippi 

with ven It is Meurig;t the e of 
Dyved, the terror of the Saxons: he 
gave a banquet to the wolves at Ci 
Kiraetht ‘oe be to him who meets 
him in his wrath. 

J Nave heard his shout!—'twas the 
sound of death! His guards of Cer- 
naes § exulted. Like lightning flashed 


..® Theword, in the original, signifies also 
the horizon: a sublime figure for the Round 
Fable. " . 

* Meurig. was a Regulus of Dyved, the 
present county of Pembroke, and said to be 
one of the four who bore golden swords be- 
fore Arthur at his coronation feast: several 
of the gentry in this district trace their 
descent from hi 

t The of longing, or desire, 
literally ; but “Hiraeth, as desidertum 
sometimes in Latin, implies grief: a great 
number of hillocks (traditionally said to be 
the graves of the slain) cover the surface. 

§ In this part of Pembrokeshire wae said 
to be Arthur's palace of Lian byfer. 
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their blades around the signal of battle ! 
—They know no sheaths but the body 
of the foe. a’. 

The whirlwind of war is hushed. A 
lion among roses is Meuriy in peace ; 
mild as the sun-beam in spring; inthe 
circling of the festal hour, when the 
womb of the harp* quickens at his touch 
—or when he conquers in the little bat- 
tlet of the chequered board.’ 


- Son of Urien! ¢ thy place is here. In , 


the strife of the conflict Owen and Urien 
‘were inseparable. | Twin lions! they 
it’ side by side; and at the feast 
. shall they be divided? 
“Besei with foes, the barbed steel once 
searched Meuriy’s breast—Owen spread 
his shield before his wounded friend: the 
Gwyddeliaus saw his ravens§ and fled ; 
he pursued, and the Cynhen ran red 
widld blood. Urien! thy fame is with 
fixe bard-—~but Urien can never die 
abst Owen lives! d 


ON THE ROUND TOWERS IN IRELAND. 

~ MR. EDITOR, 
~ THB round towers in Treland, to which 
the attention of your readers has been 
called in a short but ingenious paper, 
‘@.105,) have occasioned a variety of 
ures, They. are, as their name 
x. perfectly circular, both within 
* and without: and are carried up in the 
same form to the height of from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty feet, terminating 
atthetop in a tapering sugar loaf cover- 
which is concave in the inside and 
0 ‘on the outside. In general they 
‘are about fourteen fect in. the diameter 
at the base, comprehending the thick- 


* The Gambriapy , like those. of 
Homer, solaced selves with music 
ing their intervals,of yest from martial 


duri 
labour, ‘D 

+ F h, litle—and cammawn, bat- 
tle, sprang backgammon ;' and the game 
here to was chess,a favourite amuse- 
‘ment even among the peasantry of Ce- 
maes. 

t Urien was a prince of the Northern 
Britons, who came into Wales to aid the 
sons of. Cunedda in expelling the Gwyd- 
delians: he had a part of the present Car- 
marthensbire given him, and is said to have 
built Caercynhen castle. : 

§ On his shield were depicted three 
ravens, which is the coat @tmorial of Lord 
Dynevor, and some other families descended 
from him. It is to these ravens the bard 
Taliesin, in “the 6th century, beautifully 
alludes— ’ 

* Acar ei vron-wen vran ddu.” 

And on his silver breast-plate a raven. 


‘On the Round Towers of Freland. 
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always of the common stone of the coun- 
that at Cashel ‘were: evidently brow 
that at were evidently 

from a considerable distance, ‘and are 
even better than those of the adjoining 
Perens ee they 
ectly empty, devoid of ornament; 
but thereaes some holes in 
work of the walls, into w 

pear to have been inserted for the 
mation of. stories at proper distances ; 
and there are beside small loop-hdles 
for the admission of light. Near th 
top there are usually four of these heles, 
corresponding generally with the four 
cardinal points. i ; 


urpose, unless against a 
single po and it is plain that the 
persons pent up in so narrow a cell niust 
soon be starved’ into a surr _— 
Others have fancied that they were 
erected for beacons; but most of them 
are in low situations, and in some in- 
stances two and more of them are found 
very near together, which cireumstanees 
completely destroy this notion. . An- 
other opinion, adopted by the | 
Vallancey, is, that the round ~ 
were erected by the Herpes 
thaginians; as pyratheia or lta 
But if this were the:case thiey » 
have been left open atthe top, as 
= altars uniformly = ar : 
nother hypothesis is, 1 
intended for watch-Agthaies in which 
guards were to reside, in order to sound 
an alarm on the of an enemy, 
which idea. would have had some e 
of probability had the towers beenplaced’ 
near ancient castles instead of . 
Some writers have supposed 
were designed to serve as ste] 
belfries, to which notion there is this ol 
jection, that they are too small for 
swing of a bell of any size. T 
idea, and that-by far the m 
of all. is that started by Dean 
and Harris, and de 
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that these towers were built as habi 
tions for a set of anchorets, 
elusi or Cellani. 
‘ last mentioned antiquary con- 
ures that these recluses were imita- 
tors of Simeon the Stylite, so called be- 
catise: he passed twenty years of his life 
on the top of a pillar, forty cubits high 
and three feet in diameter. This 
éxample of austere discipline was follow- 
éd'by others in the East who were also 
termed Stylites; but though the same 
aetice was attempted in Germany it 
considered as too rigorous for the 
te, andsuppressed. Dr, Milner, how- 
, thinks, and with great plausibility, 
that the early Irish ascetics had recourse 
to’ this improvement of the Stylite mode 
Of seclusion, and thus by living within the 
éoliimn instead of the outside of it, they 
avoided the ostentation which the west- 
ern bis objected to, and by having 
a covering over tli¢ir heads, they were 
from the greatest severity of 
ie Weather ; as it was indispensibly ne- 
cessary they should be in this northern 
climate. examining the door ways 
Of the towers we find them aiavereutty 
raised from the ground to the distance 
in’ some’ cases of twenty feet; which 
es that they were not made for easy 
or the ordinary conveniences of 
life. It required a tadder to get into the 
tower, which the recluse of course drew 
‘up after him when he entered, and which 
Would be equally necessary for him to 
ascend or descend from one story to an- 
other. He would occupy whichever 
ry suited the weather, his health, or 
His devotion; but he would undoubtedly 
pide priest, who came to commu- 
him, or the charitable person who 
pee provisions, or the pious 
tian who sought his advice, in the 
apartment next the door. 
the whole, there can be no 
that these curious and singular 
juments of [rishi antiquity were built 
‘the Habitation of anchorets within a 
ple two after the conversion of 
the | They are admirably well 
ed and situated for the purposes of 
8 recluses, and they bear as near a 
resemblance as circumstances would per- 
it to the oraai of the Syrian hermits. 
5 itiplossible to shew what other pur- 
ey were calculated for, and it is 
Ds impossible to discover the ves- 
66 Uf any other Clusoriz in the neigh- 
he eat churches ; which, 


* 
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METHODISM VINDICATED. 
MR. EDITOR, ed 

THE principles of your magazine are 
so contrary to those of ee and 
atheism, which are so frequently ad- 
vocated by other periodical Publica jons, 
that the N. M. Mag. could not bit be 
successful. - 3 

At an early period you expressed your 
determination not to suffer your pages to 
be oceupied with theological controversy. 
This determination was very judicious, 
but I have been sorry to see it departed 
from lately.—You have excluded topics 
directly of a cotitroversial nature, yet 
many of your late numbers contain 
much which would be excluded if your 
rule was strictly adhered to. 

The letter in your Number for 
August, signed John Oakley, is of this 
description, and requires some notice, 
not only because the insertion of it is 
in effect a departure from your rule, but 
also, because it contains much incorrect 
assertion, thougha stronger phrase might 
bé used. 

I have no wish to introduce discussion 
of the description just adverted to, but 
must beg to offer you a few observations 
upon John Oakley's letter; his argu- 
ménts (ifthey may beso denominated) are 
too loose and desultory to be precisely 
followed ; I will therefore only state my 
observations upon the topics which | he 
has discussed. , 

The manners and customs of former 
times have always been a favourite sub- 
ject of study and research with me, and 
for many years past I have been so 
situated as to have much opportunity 
for observing the moral state of the 
lower classes of this country 

Lam di to admit there is 
really more juvenile delinquency, and 
apparently more crime (generally speak- 
ing) in this country, than there was a 
century ago; but think it may admit of 
explanation. , 

he population is doubled: we are 
changed from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing nation; the size of our large 
cities and towns, which are the chief 
seats of vice and crime, and par- 
ticularly of juvenile delinquency, is in 
many instances doubled, in some in- 
creased fou or even tenfold; and 
our present policy, particularly in the 
metropolis, appears to be encouraging 
to vice, and especially to juvenile delin- 
quency; for though facts on the subject, 
sufficient to appal any reflecting mi 
opinjons concernin the inhabr 
antiquities of Ireland, p. 184, 140. 

Vou. X. a¥ 
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have been. before the,public for nearly 
three years, yet no measures appear to 
haye been taken to destroy the haunts 
and schools of early profligacy ; it is 
not necessary to observe that it is in- 
effectual to remove the crop of weeds, 
while the hot from whence; they 
spring is suffered to exist. 
...These causes appear to me fully 
sufficient to account for the increase, of 
i prosecutions; we have. also, to 
remember that our, police is now, more 
active than formerly, and although. it 
is not formed with a view to prevention, 
yet acrime when priest is sooner 
and more certainly visited. with, punish- 


ment than formerly. Juvenile delin- th 
mency excepted, I am inclined to think case, 


t. tho more_ offenders are. now 
tried, yet fewer offences, comparatively 
with the population, are now committed 
than formerly, 

The periodical records of the present 
day certainly shew that much less open 
profligacy and debauchery is committed 
now than fifty yearssince; and although 
much immorality exists, yet_ I am 
suaded this statement is correct. 
opinions of many who have been ac- 
curate observers, and who are advanced 
in life, are consonant to what is here 
stated; an old man is generally laudator 
temporis acti, 

John Oakley's letter is entitled «the 


" moral deficiency of Methodism.” In his 


nts upon, this topic, L also de- 
idedly differ from him; Lam no 
sectarian, and have scarcely ever. been 
in dissenting places of, worship, but I 
have had much intercourse wish dis- 
senters, and what are called Methodists, 
and ha’ much opportunity for 
observation respecting them. 

Methodism is pon dabeisat ip morality. 
Af your readers will refer to a late. num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, they will 
see this subject very ay pote artiall 
treated. That many of the individuals 
called Methodists are immoral, ma 
readily be granted ; but this circumstance 
by no means proves that their immorality 
is the consequenceof Methodism; 1 may 
venture decidedly to say, that itis not, but 
Ahat the same individuals would have been 
equally immoral, and far more profligate, 
had they not professed themselves to be 
Methodists. Every person who has had 
opportunity for extended observation, 
must admit that Methodism represses 


‘ immorality, and does not encourage it; 


it isnot to a few places that I mightrefer 
in proof of this, but to the whole king- 
dom, and particularly to the darkest and 
mest ignorant parts of it. 


The and 


islike the cant and. illiberality, 
with suey of these sectarians shew, 
as much as your correspondent can do; 
but these faults are not exclusivelyycon- 
fined.to religious sectarians ; they, 
be sohagin aunepostionspatiansenneny 
the ,orthodox, the philosophers, 
even, the infidels of the present day... 

I should, be. glad to.see the whole of 
this country, ,worshipping strictly. after 
the manner of their forefathers, and.not 
adissenter existing from John O'Groat’s 
house to the Land's end; but the state 
in which things are, forbids any . 
pectation of such union. of sen’ 


odmited 
that the Methodists have, been andare 
useful in diff i ———— 
large proportion of , the jom, where 
from various. circumstances,the consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical authorities, did, no- 
thing—often worse than nothing. »: 90 
Your correspondenttreats very lightly 
the pumpeross philanc Anaya and religious 
institutions of the day:, but that yice 
immorality still exist, cannot be 
admitted by any reasonable mind, to be 
an. argument, against their usefulness; | 
facts are stubborn things, and they 
pisinly prove, that. these, institutions 
aye been useful, and are incr: 
so; generally speaking they are as yet 
im the conclu of John 
he uding paragra \ 
Oakley's letter, is of rt pa nays 
ii of which 


shew 


By ropagation 
Christianity,,andt a 
the progress of Methodism ;,they.canno 
be compared together. The. 
the circumstances attending. each are, too 
peculiar to themselves, to admit ;¢om- 
ison ; but as far as any 
traced, and _as far as it is right to jde 
so, I will assert that J. O, is mi ; 


y that the spread of Methodism has been 


the greatest, 1g than 
1 could say much more on this subject 
if your limits admitted. The arguments 
of your correspondent are offered in too 
general a form to require more 
refutation, and I will conclude by a 
that I have not made any ti 
which I could not state facts to prove, if 


necessary so to do. eta hh 
August 24, 1818.. S.G. 


MR. LOUDON’S REPLY TO D—T'S § 
TURES ON CURVILINEAR HOT-HOl 
MR. EDITOR. xt 
1 perfectly agree with Dt, inyour last 


ae 
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number, p. 8, that my letter on curvilinear 
hot-houses, (Vol. 1X. p. $13,) is a legiti- 
mate subject of criticism. It is indeed’ 
r the interest of the public, and 

the ntors of new schemes, that they 
shoald’ undergo rigid examination, and 
free remark, which, whether fair or 
unfair, whether fromilliberal or generous 
motives, can hardly fail of doing good ; 
either by ‘eliciting new ideas, bringing 
merit into notice, or preventing both the 
inventors ‘and the public. from being 
deceived, by mere novelty and specious- 
—. acknowledge that 1 consider 
sash-bar ‘mentioned in that letter, 

asa most nes article forthe im- 
provement of “hot-houses, whether of 
common or curvilinear forms ; ‘and as [ 
have elsewhere hinted, f am convinced 
it will effect a new era in’ the con- 
struction of these’ buildings.* I have 
found every person without exception, 
who is conversant with the subject, and 
has “examined the imens of roofs 
which 1 have er here, nearly as 
e as myself. Among’ these I 

may reckon the first gardeners and 
engineers in and around London. Other 
circumstances, and especially some prac- 
tical ‘of approbation, both in 
‘and France,+ may have buoyed 

up my imagination in its favour to such 
& height as to prevent me from looking 
down into its defects; and thus the 
strictures of bye standers,like D—t, may 
be of salutary consequence, by hurling 
me down from the (too) light and airy 
throne in which that’ gentleman is good 
to mé,—too happy, ifin the 
‘I fall on iny feet, without being 
in that “vast extent of flimsy 
hich D--t has spread out for me, 
er’s web, or enveloped in that 
ed snare “glass patch 

$" not “ that decoration of the face 
small spots of black silk,” which 
mentions, but a thing which, 
like a humane man-trap, is, 1 have no 
doubt, intended to catch me alive ; and if, 
reader, I should in this way fall 

hands of D—t, what will be 

done with me? Surely he would confine 
1 on the constructidn of hot- 


pai 10 plates, 1817, p. 35. See 
a! ‘Sketches of curvilinear hot-houses, 
with a description of the various purposes in 
horticultural and general react a ie to 

hich a solid iron sash-bar lately invented 
le,” 4to. four plates, 2s. Harding, 


+ Un ortunately for me Horti adonides 
are not admitted in that country, otherwise 
I ranges? a three notable examples to 
refer to in and neay Paris. 
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me in one of those immense “ glass 
cages,” spreading wide their bases,which 
he just hints at in terrorem at the 
end of his letter, and in which I might 
hop from bar to bar under the “ direct 
influence of the sun” by day, and the 
“chilling effect of the night air” by 
night, to all eternity ; cursing all the 
while ‘the merits of my own invention, 
and ‘wishing the sash bar “ decomposed 
and decayed,” and the “ glass broken.” 
Under all these circumstances, however 
much I may feel obliged to D—t for 
having made strictures of any sort, I am 
sorry I cannot thank him either for 
affording me any specific information 
on the subject in general—for disproving 
any part of my letter, or pointing out 
any error, defect, or insufficiency in the 
erections here. I am convinced, there- 
fore, that D—t has merely come forward 
in a general way to humble and abase 
me for my own good, and that of the pub- 
lic; and for which, of course, Iam about 
as thankful to him as a starving vagrant 
would be to the Lord Mayor fur sending 
him to board and lodge in the counter. 
I shall now develope to the reader the 
character of the strictures of D—t, in 
which, in my opinion, he has shewn a 
poy Soe degree of temerity, by venturing 
so far into a subject in which he evident! 
knows so little, and an equal share of bad 
taste, whilst under the guise of remark- 
ing on my letter, and skreened behind 
the panoply of D—t, he risks assertions 
evidently or seemingly intended for 
other polpart than those of science 
or taste. ‘The following is an instance, 
“Tt is singular,” says D—t, “ that 
Mr. Loudon should have, quoted any 
thing so directly opposed le scheme 
of spherical hot-houses, as the judicious 
observations of Mr. Knight, whose mode 
of improving hot-houses is certainl 
much more likely to be of use than the 
curvilinear ones.” re 
Now the weight of Mr. Knight's opi- 
nion among the patrons and purchasers 
of hot-houses is known to every person 
in Britain; and who is there that on 
reading the above quotation from D—t 
would not at once conclude that eurvili- 
near or spherical hot-houses were 
“directly Tag the opinions of that 
entleman? Have you seen any of 
udon’s hot-houses? O Yes, Mr. 
Knight says they are very bad. Od—n 
them, then I will have nothing to do 
with them; I will have the old shape. 
The case however is directly the 
reverse of what D—t would wish the 
reader to believe ; I could prove this in 
private by letters which [ have had 
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from Mr, Knight, and 1. here prove it 
peony bya quotation from the pub- 


ished writi of that gentleman, in 
those very publications from which D—t 
would nny designs. 


‘On. making a few trials,” says Mr. 
ie 4“ ae ascertain he varieties 
forms »whieh might iven to 
are tekiong different seg- 
i g L. soon, became 
perfectly: satisfied, that forcing houses 
of .excellent forms, for almost every 
puxpose, :and. of) any convenient | ex- 
tent, might: be constructed without de- 
viating from the spherical. form; and 
I am now perfectly confident that such 
houses» will bewerected, and» kept in 
repair. at lessoexpense, will possess the 
most important. advantage of carries | 
greatly more light, and will be fou 
much more durable than suchiias are 
constructed according to any of the 
forms which: have been hitherto recom- 
mended." Hort: rans. vy. iii. p, 350- 
. Now, Mr.:Editor, I can imagine one 
correspondent » attacking another on 
a speculative point, and giving partial 
statements, in order to elicitfurther par- 
ticulars, &e.; but how any reasonable per- 
son can justify himself in making the broad 
assertions so.contrary to fact, which 
D—t bas done, and in a matter too where 
the party condemned is interested in the 
way of trade, or profession, and the party 
condemning has not even his name before 
the public, L cannotieonceive: v If D—t's 
taste is as bad im visual matters:as it 
ars to bei morals; certainly 
shall not belambitious of hisapprobation, 
either in hot-house! architecture, or any 
Vins aloes ovad bluode oildn wv 
it mi 


yd)i tiresome: to your 
renter: y at 

into, the rest»of D—t's spaper, »which 
consists almost) éntirely «pf ‘assertions 
unsupported either by argument or fact); 
or gross misrepresentations of my letter. 
I shall give a specimen-ortwo as concisely 
pt ea thenwvonelude.. 

»“ Wrought iron,” says D—t, .* will 
s00n decompose, notsvithstanding ‘paint- 
ing or tinning,:and will:sooh out of 
repair and -break:theglass.!) ‘Phe first 
question, is, ewhat! space of: time is re- 
presented by »theroword soon # D—t 
must .mMean soon: in) comparison «with 
the materials:at, (present used for 
roofs... These (are tim/and iromsbars, 
hollow copper barsy eOmpound iron bars, 
(that. is,.an iron hoopdnserted in a groove 
formedina moulding’ of iron) and wood. 
Now, as to durability, L think no one 
will be hardy enough todeny that a solid 


(Oct. I, 
iron will last longer than either a 
hol bar of copper, or one:composed | 


of two pieces of metal, either ironjor 
iron and tin. The reasons are obvious, 
and shall be omitted. ‘The next question 
is, whether a solid iron bar will outlast 
a wooden bar, and this I Jeave to be 
solved by any reader.* La 
“The expense of curvilinear houses,’’ 
says Dt, ‘will be nearly double that 
‘houses of the common. form, and» of 
the best kind.” This is a bold assertion, 
and as false as bold. What sort of 
houses D—t considers as ‘tof the best 
kind,’ JT am not aware;) bub» Ly be-- 
lieve it will be generally allowed that 
till I put up the imens here, the 
copper « house! at rs, i 8 
Hackney, and the copper house at Mr. 
Allan's nursery, King’s-road, admitted 
more light than any other sort whatever, 
and their forms are “‘common.”, Now, 
sofar from curvilinear hot-houses costing 
more than such houses; I can assure 
the reader they cost less; and as a proof E 
state that the price of copper houses isior 
used to be, (for I have erected more than 
one of them formerly) from 7 to 8s. 
per foot of roof; and the price of cur- 
vilinear ‘houses of similar dimensions 
does) not exceed 6s. per foot of roof 
anata RERRERNP RAMA: ABE OLRISTFAAD LIE 


* This, assertion of D-—t cannot be con- 
tradicted from fact, because metallic bars are 
but of recent (say 12, years) introduction 
into hot-houses in England, In. Holland 
and France they have been used, t gene- 
rally, but occasionally for sixty years; but 
the hot-houses in these countries are com- 
paratively few. Adanson, in his “ Familles 
des Plantes,” published in Paris, 1763, re- 
commends iron bars and Bohemian glass, as 
admitting most light, and he mentions iron 
as occasionally used in Holland.. There are 
how, or were in 1815, two large doors in 


a, conservatory in the Jardin des 
in Paris, filled in with iron bar, which Mr. 
uin says have been there fifty yd oft 


knowledge, and “he has no doubt 
last a century longer. Mr. Thuin is well 
known to be one of the first, if not thé very 
first gardener in Europe; he has seen the 
bar, and my schemes for curvilinear hot- 
houses; of both of which he highly ap- 
proves. bi were 
+ In regard to pines, let it be recollected 
that the roof of a curvilinear house, with 
curved ends, will inclose more base in pre- 
portion than a common shed-like ho’ 
which the ends never can be brought 
use, or if they are, the house is complet 
darkened three parts of every day. Seea 
paper of Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s, on an 
economical hot-house in “ Caled. Hort. 
Trans.” with the remarks on the same in 
succeeding papers, &c. 
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Lam now. erecting.a pine and.vi 
50 feet long and 153 feet wide, > 
Stukey, ~ at the above price, a 
vinery for S. Chilver, esq. (both of Lon- 
don, and well known,) at one third less 
per foot;.or exactly the price of a wooden 
roof, » From 4 to 6s. therefore’ per 
square foot of roof; <a pene of 
painting, glazing, ventilating, 4c. in- 
Cduided;- aay |e reckoned the price. of 
curvilinear roofs; and whether houses 
of the.common forms, and of. the best 
kind; can’be done for half this price, that 
is2 to Ss. per foot of roof, all expences 
included; | D—t will perhaps nd. to 
his cost, whenshe adds ‘to his present 
range of glassyor-when he builds, which, 
inseither! case, hé will.of course do in 
tlié common forms 
Mr, Loudon is extremely unhappy,” 
says: Dt, “in his quotations even on 
the subject of beauty, as he ranks spheres 
and.-eastern domes, and globular pro- 
jections; &c. among forms that are in 
It is. really 
amusing to observe with what ease and 
apparent candour this writer presents 
the grossest misstatements; to your 
readers.. “Jt was singular,” (only 
* singular,”) that he should have quoted 
any thing so directly opposed to his 
scheme as Mr: Knight, &c. Now, O mise- 
rere mei! Tam “extremely unhappy” 
in having quoted Mr. Allison. Com- 
assionate tame! misericordia me 
‘oor Mr. Loudon! one would hardly 
think he could sign his name. What a pity 
it is that he has not, the. assistance of 
D—t in his literary compositions! 
If the reader will turn to the second 
h of my letter, No. 52.p. 318, 
will find the quotation and its con- 
nection, and-1 venture to assert that 
never was’ a quotation made from any 
iter with more fitness and propriety ; 
nd wuithority could be greater than Mr. 
Allison's, and no words so peculiarly 
appropriate for my purpose as those 
~ ed. As to the assertion made in 
the face of this quotation, that I rank 
eres and eastern domes, with forms 
in themselves beautiful, nobody but D—t 
would have ventured to make it. It 
may, without undue severity, be cha- 
‘racterised as not less shameless than 
D—+t's other assertions are splenetic. 
Piartig joa stated from Allison that 
“ the beauty of forms arises altogether 
m the associations, we connect with 
a;” it is not likely I should at all 
e in the. existence of “forms in 
‘themselves beautiful,” (though proba- 
bly D—t finds no difficulty in holding 
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both doctrines,) much less refer to arti- 
ficial formsas such. The fact is, I have 
only paoacanapiet these = eel when 
** according ‘to the itude sty 
of the mansion,” ei cuslaeae 
much spleen to admit of candour in his 
remarks. ; 
_ D—t concludes with conjuring up @ 
picture of a house between two 


cages, spreading wide their bases, &c, 
but which ha connection with 
my letter, or thing I have ever 


written, designed, executed or in 

to execute: he has thereby, however, had 
an. opportunity of using the words 
paltry and unpicturesque, and concludes 
with a side hit at my smiths ; the whole 
of which, taken together, has, I hope, 
given due vent to his spleen. If not, and 
he should chuse in a succeeding number 
to pour out the dregs of the vial of his 
wrath, I hope he will favour your 
readers with his real signature, that they 
may know to whom they are indebted 
for so much advice and instruction, and 
that I may never walk out without a 
yard of solid iron sash barin my hand, to 
defend myself against the new patent 
hieroglyp' ic stricture engine of D—t, 
or otherwise, as occasion may require. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
J.C. Loupon.. 

Bayswater House, Aug. 25, 1818. 


ON SPANISH LITERATURE, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF PRANCISCO DE OLI+ 
VARBZ- 

I is surprising that notwithstand- 
ing our close. connexion with Spain durs 
ing the late revolutionary contest, the 


British public should hay made so 
little acquainted with t of litera- 
ture in that: interesting Seve- 
ral books, have appeared » lendid 


form, costly price, and lofty pretensions, 
descriptive of the war in the Peninsula ; 
but not one of them presents any more 
information, respecting the genius of the 
people, or the condition of science among 
them, than if the writers had been en- 
gaged in narrating their hurried flight 
across the Arabian desert. 

Ihave travelled much in Spain, and 
when “havoc had let slip the dogs of 
war” in every province, circumstances 
led me into private recesses, where mo- 
dest merit hid its head, and talent wept 
unknown. There I have met with 
many a literary flower bending but not 
broken by the blasts whistling around, 
and in spite of the storm, diffusing its 
fragrance far beyond the narrow, peace- 
ful yale in which it was enclosed. 


y 


Amongst those with whom I thank for- 
tune for bringing me acquainted, and 
. whose name will, one day be better 
known, is Franciseo,.de Olivarez, the 
Poet and Historian of Catalonia. 
Olivarez has the honour to be nearly 
related to the, celebrated, Monk, and 
General Palafox;— he was born at 
Zaragosa, and took his degress, at Sala- 
manca ; but never entered the church for 
which he was origi tended. The 
time of his birth, L,have (unaccountably) 
neglected to note in my manuscript; but 
I suppose him now.to be thirty-two years 
of age. At Salamanca he three times ob- 
tained, the. medal, for expositions of the 
Revelation, left. by ah ‘Bishop of 
Bayonne, in 1697, and he twice gained 
the Bachelor's prize for'a Poem onthe 
Resurrection. ‘'his prize is contended 
for every three years, and is either'a 
piece of plate, value twenty doubloons, 
yr the sum in specie. ue 
0 ivarez quitted his peacefulabode with- 
in the walls of Salamanca, and drew the 
sword as a, Lieutenant.of the Catalonian 
Artillery, under the,.renowned Blake. 
He was present at the sacking of Tar- 
ragona, and was wounded in his flight. At 
Barcelona he wrote. his celebrated song, 
“ The Spirit of Cortez ;’ and the enthu- 
siasm it gave rise to amongst the soldiers 
is inconceivable. _ It: rivalled the strains 
of Tyrtzus, and like his eventually con- 
tributed to victory... From Barcelona 
driven by. the French, Olivarez was 
amongst the few who retreated to Mar- 
fa,* and endeavoured to defend it against 
a superior force. The. correspondence 
mod preceded. its; ‘capitulation was 
conducted by. Olivares; and when the 
Spanis n took post on the height 
t Gen ake presented 
him with a.major’s. commission, and no- 
minated him one of his aides-de-camp in 
Catalonia and Valentia. This was the 
summit of his military promotion. When 
the Castle of Rosas was defended by 
¢, and a small body of Spa- 
nish soldiers, Olivarez entered it as a vo- 
lunteer.. He was received on board the 
British squadron, and attached by order 
of the regency to the staff of the British 
Colonel Green, ‘‘ employed on particu 
lar service in Catalonia.” At the cap- 
ture of the Medas Islands he was wound- 
ed, and conveyed on board the Blossom, 
British ship of war, where he wrote se- 
veral addresses to rouse the spirit of 
his countrymen, which were distributed, 
* Marfa, a considerable market town, 
five miles east.of Barcelona. 
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a powerful effect in rousin 
e@ young’men, who, in desp 
had fled to the mountains, i 
Spain and Blake had fallen together. 
ter his recovery, the 
him to command, in conjunction with 
bishop, all the volunteers assembling” 
the town of Orensa.* He then wrote and 
— a war song, called; '\#* ~~ 
arity and Spanish Sufferings,’ 

which he affixed the appropriate motto, 

~ © Allons mes enfans a pillage.” aes 
AS ean Mirarealeocied.sa. fin sound 
of martial, music, and songs,of his sow: 
and was, carried to the Bishop's palaae 
on, the shoulders of an, admiring . 
lace. The. following day he. , 
ral egrs out, attacked, in. a 
ton wit 


some Portuguese, the 
posts. at Marfa,, drove them, into, that 


town, and captured two pieces of cannon. 
On the first of September, 1811, I, met 
him.in the Venetian, walk of Oxensa 
he appeared, pensive, and told me, .*, 
uit a military life to-morrow, and that 
or ever.” Why ?—“ I never was a 
to it. Necessity alone made me,endure 
it; that necessity no longer exists.’ 
Accordingly on the following day he 
harangued the troops and citizens fro 
the balcony of the palace, and re’ 
in silence, the multitude dispersing in 
dismay. None ventured either to’ 

laud or condemn; as it was gener: 

lieved the church had received him 
into her bosom.. I was not sur- 
prised to find that a bosom more ten- 
der of its mercies than that of the 
Spanish church had receiyed him into 
its nursing care.. Matilda de la € 
was his first cousin. They had been 
attached from infancy. Her father, who 
apposed the marriage, fell at Cadiz as 
colonel of a regiment. An extensi 
property in Vulentia devolved “pon his 
only child. She hastened to Or 
throwing herself and her all into: 
arms of Olivarez. They retired to — 
vite Nox and from thence to Va- 
entia, and are happy. a: ist 

I have been as brief as possible in 
this narrative. The military 
of Olivarez are to be found in the ch 
nicles of the times. His literary tale 
are the theme of applause throughout 


Spain. In 1815, he published |“ The 
war in Catalonia,” at Seville, in fou 


* Orensa is a Bishop’s see; the Bis! 
was not only an excellent divine, | 
soldier, serving in person against the 
enemy. cen Gast 
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yolumes, In 1816, he published ‘Amn 
dotes..of Chiefs employed in t ta- 
lonian, war,” and, ‘* Memoirs the 
nish; Monarchy, from the Reign of 
i and Isabella, to the abdica- 
tion;of Charles, and the usurpation of 
Joseph Bonaparte.” ‘This work fills six 
octave, volumes: he has also. published 
«Thoughts on the Comet,”a Quixotic 
Poem,, addressed to, Folly and fears 
«Time and Tide,” an opera performed 
at Madrid; ‘The Wanderers Wel- 
come,” a play inscribed by permission 
to the wing) and ““ Moral Essays 
on the ‘character of ‘King ‘David; ‘con- 
sidering his claims to the rank ‘of a 
et.” His minor works are nuimer- 
mingome of which, trinstated by myself, 
w inted in the Military Panorama, 
and appeared in many of ‘the’ diurnal 
publications. The talents°of Otizarez 
are not of that brilliant natare which 
leads the understanding ya by thie 
powers of melodiotis diction ‘he never 
sacrifices sense to sound. The flowers of 
oratory are thinly scattered in his 
gress: He seizes them rarely, éxtracts 
their internal sweets, but nevér adapts 
‘the glowing hues by which they were 
enveloped. In poetry his forte is’ the 
pathetic ; the tender and artless’ tale, 


. © Blanch ‘of Tarragona,” ‘has drawn 
' fears from the most ‘brilliant eyes of 


ain. 

« The Spirit of Cortez” is written in 
amore lofty style than his other poems ; 
still the general feature is tenderness. 
The parent, the sister, the wife, sweet- 
heart, and, as he beautifully expresses 
himself, “The child of love's sum- 
mer day,” are called in to awaken ‘the 
heart ‘of valour ; and the reward pro- 
inised is not wealth, or rank, the favour 
of courts and kings, but peace and repose 
in beauty’s arms, exempt from ‘care, eti- 
circled ‘by olive bowers, sloping’ vine- 

citron shaded walks, and pledgés 

‘ove threading every glade. He is 
always the poet of nature and love, and 
idolizes his country as the mistress of 
his heart. 

«©The Comet,” written in Hudibras- 
tic Verse, to ridicule the fears of his 


ba eee who prognosticated no- 
thing less than the world’s immediate 
déstruction by fire, is the worst of his 
eps ar attempts. FZumour is unknown 
va Spaniard; the gravity of his muscles 
seldom unbend inasmile. Olivarez could 
t describe what he never felt. ‘* The 
lerer’s Welcome” isa veh vehicle 
songs ; it has become a “ stoc piece” 

eT Moki. and is more admired than 
it merits. Ferdinand presented the au- 
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thor with a royal admissior to every 


library and theatre in’ his*dominions ; 
and what was more gratifying to Oliva- 
rez installed him perpetually controuling 
pe ae of the Royal-college at Va- 
ntia—an office which he fills with uni- 
versal ‘satisfaction, and the salary (two 
thousand dollars per igual he “an- 
nually bestows ‘upon tlie ‘tiost merito- 
ridus of the'poor students vr sizars. 
J/As an» historian Olivarez willbe as- 
signed a high st#tion' if’ the’ annals of 
his' country. ‘He exhibits # profundity of 
research, and writes with that freedom, 
ease, and ‘solidity of observation, which 
affiliates nearly|to the cladsi¢'style of Our 
amiable|‘Robertson. (No traces of the 
haughty» bigoted “Spaniard are ‘any 
where discernible. He condemns the 
bigotry of his countrymen, and repro- 
bates'the Pope, for permitting the sale 
of indulgencés, in a manly style of elo- 
quence, when adverting'to ‘the miseries 
of South’ America, © fall of Spain 
he attributes to the progress of super- 
stition engendering ' the weakness which 
relied on saints and’ miracles, and neg- 
Iéeted the ‘physical ‘strength of a nation 
well able -to guard) its’ own rights, if 
rights ‘ure "ever’ worth’ giatding,’ "The 
Cortez and the Regeney are alike justly 
condemned, and he hails the réturn of 
the’king with joy, whose "power he re- 
marks, even if it were un/imited, were 
a change for thé bettér:’ One tyrant is 
preferable’té thirty) Spartd groaned un- 
der‘ her kings; but expired under the 
Ephoris}) bitaioh 07 bowie "seb 
~Onthe whole, his histé¥y stands un- 
rivalled in! Spanish Jiteratiré; and I 
wonder much that it has dever appeared 
in.an Btigtisli dtesss ' d ‘as the 
author now is\enjoyiig’i ul tran- 
uillity'domestic happiness and splendid 
jortune; whether he’ will be content to 
pe ie aoeere /latifels, oF exert him- 
self to obtain’ méré, ‘is very problema- 
tical.) The’ natutal ‘indolence of a Spa- 
nierd,' 1 fear, ‘will predominate. “He 
himself, told me’ at ‘Our last interview, 
that ‘the visions’ of his arly days were 
n0 an? efichanting’; lie had obtained 
in his wife tnd family all “he wished in 
the world, ani believed hé should trou- 
ble the! world 16’ more. fp a letter, 
dated September) "1817, He'says, “1 am 
here as idle antlas happy as a Mussel. 
man‘could desive'to be in ‘his paradise. 
I seldom go to Valentia ; Méara,* with 
its brooks and gréves, is stifficient for 


* Meara, the country seat of Olivarez, 
three miles from Valentia, is a perfect para- 
dise, 
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mé. J neither write nor aniwritten'to, having myself lately taken a two pound’ 
and have neitlier joys here, nor cares be- one. Merelyto oblige a respectable trades-’ 


nd the precincts of my own family,” &c. 
% 3 ‘souk Mirrorp. 
June 8th, 1818. 


ON FORGED NOTES. 


MR. EDITOR, : 
ALTHOUGH the substitution it on 
missory notes in place of the precious 


metals may be, on t le, an inven- 
tion of general utility, yet the rT 
0) 


advan must acerue to him who issues 
them. "heir general , however, 
ray be disputed, while their evil, in some 


culars, is acknowledged and certain. 
e gréatest grievance undoubtedly is 
their Poiuent Rigery, of which it h 
pens, that all the vexation and loss 
on the public; while the banker, who 
enjoys the profit, sits secure under the 
protection of his private marks. If no 
to prevent their forgery can be dis- 
covered, (which does not seem likely,) it 
were better that their services were in a 
great degree dispensed with; and, how- 
éver inconvenient in some respects, coin 
iade to supply their place. Counter- 
feited metal is much more exposed to 
detection than counterfeited paper ;_ac- 
cordingly we find that the counterfeits 
of the late silver coinage could hardly 
shew their face, and begin already to 
disappear. While we possess various 
retty certain criteria to discover frau- 
Falent imitation in metal, such as colour, 
weight, sound, bulk, the application of 
aqua fortis, &c. it seems difficult by any 
mieans to detect an exact imitation on 


paper. It were on the whole, much 
preferable, I think, that we endured all 
the inconve ies of coin enumerated 


Mr. Briees, in your aera for 
ist, p. 492, such as its luggage, its 
eign, Ks wear, and its accidental loss, 
than the dreadful evils of forgery. I 
wish, then, that in place of the 
notes, sovereigns and crown 
pieces were issued, of such weight that 
ernment would sustain no degree of 
v4 by ag fabrication ; _ in sufficient 
quantity fully to sat lomestic, or 
even foreign t oat Kk is impossible, 
as'your correspondent has observed, that 
any bad consequences could arise from 
such a measure; the most evident con- 
séquences would be an increase of trade 
ya greater importation of gold and 
ér, and by the exportation of coin; 
anid an additional supply of employment 
to our workmen. 
Teonfess I feel myself at | are some- 
what sore on the subject of forged notes, 


man, my neighbour, I gave him cash for 
it, but when its forgery was discovered 
he flatly disclaimed all connexion wi . 
I had not only the precaution to wi 
his name on the note, but the transaction 
having taken place only a week 5 
it was fresh in my mind; it ha 

also to be remembered by his sho 

and by mine. In such circumstances 
had not the least doubt of obliging him 
to indemnify me. But although insti- 
gated both by a sense of interest and by 
provocation at the man’s impudence, 
felt that after cool deliberation I had not 
sufficient cou to plunge into the gulf 
of law, and y lost the note. I [ 
that I could not summon. him to a court 
of requests, it not being under 40s. ; nor 
could I, in order to accommodate it to 
that court, reduce the sum like a com- 
mon debt. On consulting with an attor- 
ney, he represented to me the impru- 


dence of risking perhaps 501. expenses 
or more in a higher court, in pursuit of 


so smallasum. It was impossible, 

observed, to foresec what” dificuides 
might occur, or what defence might be 
brought forward by the opposite party. 
I have happily had little rience of 
law, yet I could not but infer from the 


candid advice of this gentleman, given * 


contrary to his own interests, that theré 
must be something extremely wrong in 
the mode of our proceedings, when 4 
pent so very simple and clear could not 
e settled without being first tost back- 
wards and forwards in the maze of an- 
tiquated usages; and for little other 
purpose than to create expense. Cri- 
minal cases, when human life is some 
times at stake, and which are equi 
liable to doubt and perplexity, are st 
more deserving of grave protracted 
bg than a nate of pert a 
they are capable of being complet 
cided at Ri sitting. Civil cases, as We 
know by daily experience, may be de- 
termined, if we choose, with the same 
promptitude and certainty. In courts 
of requests, where a cause is generally 
decided in the space of a few minutes, 
and at the expense of a few shillin; 
wre sentences are as we as in on 
of the greatest pomp of apparatus. 
may te oak that the ‘sums litigated 
these courts are small; but exact j 
is equally necessary on all occasions, 
the difficulty or complication of a ¢ 
has no kind of connexion with the 
ness orsmallness of the sum in di ’ 
appears to me unaccountable that in the 
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courts of requests in the county of Mid- count of Claremont, which is at present the 
diesex the debt sued for must be under centre of attraction, owing to the indulgence 
two pounds,while in thecity,wheretheva- afforded to visiiots by its widowed owner 
lue of money is the same, it may amount uring his absence onthe Continent. © > 
to five pounds. How very easy would it — September 6, 1818. Ernestvs. 
be for the legislature to revise and to rec- ok 

these glaring anomalies; and what — Upon your arrival at the park gate you 
an immense favour would it not con- present your ticket, which generally autho- 
fer on the whole mass of the nation: Tizes the admission of yourself and friends, 
an advance to twenty pounds in all the porter, who, upon registering your 
these summary courts would be the ame as @ visitor, returning the ticket 


: : +, directs you the the house, which is 
most salutary measure that could be ima- |; iy ial the contre OP emack: 


gined. hat some new plan is ne- Pye puilding itself stands upon an emi ; 


‘ cessary to facilitate the recovery ofgreat  yith an elegant portico infront, to which you. 


and small debts, has long been the uni- ascend by aflighfof stone steps. On reach- 
opinion. It is impossible that ing the entrance, you are received by several 
there could be any danger in pte pages;in waiting, who, on examining yur 
or entirely clearing aw st of those ticket, and ascertaining your title to admis- 
ceremonious and expensive forms,which, sion within the walls, introdyce you to the 
for the most part, only ‘embarrass and first of a suite of four rooms, furnished in a 
interrupt the Saath ‘Of justice. “On style of great neatness and tasteful i io 


: but exhibiting nothing of that magni 
this subject it is that Englishmen have 4 & oe yond 


and more intelligible to the people than the Princess Charlotte, which are situated 
the doubtful and remote advantages of opposite to each other at the ends of the 
shorter parliaments and universal suf- Tom. 

frage. This last change, however,would Roy 
more readily open the way for reformers 
becoming rulers themselves, whereas 
the other would only benefit the peo- jonger tobe seen. 


figure in the corner. ‘The human consists of the human tiga 
ce, particularly when in miniature, is of some situation appropri 
things the most difficult of imitation. ‘© be conveyed: From this 


forged notes may now com- P#ss im Page i 
monly be hat and by comparing them veva ina full ek en his Majesty. 
ay in this particular part, the 7. next come to the library; this room is 
as well as the superior execu- fitted up with book-cases, containin me 
a good ones will soon be dis- of the best works of ancient and 
€ . literature. There are several C son 
Crispini Fivivs. which are placed specimens of sculpture, and 
Strand, Sept. 10, 1818. a great many casts ond busts. Among the 
latter, the bust of the Princess Cha 
is most prominent. The walls are adorned 
VISIT TO CLAREMONT. with engravings of persons who have distin- 
_ MR. BDITOR, , guished themselves in modern times, and 
AS every circumstance connected with at one end of the room stands a full lengg 
our late revered Princess must be interesting portrait of the Duchess of Brunswick. | Re- 
e highest degree toall classes of society, turning again. to the hall, you are lastly 
d to every party in the British dominions, yshered into a second parlour, or withdraw- 
pu will, f trust, deposit in your valuable ing room, the furniture, hangings, and walls 
seellany any thing that may serve to bring of whieh areof a bright yellow. | There are 
jed object to remembrance. For here also some excellent portraits, the most 
spose I'send you the following ac- attractive of which is a half length likeness 
Mowtuty Mac.—No. 57. Vor. X. 3G 


— 
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of the sister of Prince Leopold, which is cha- 
racterised not only by great beauty, but by 
a sweetness of expression which is more 
easy to be conceived than described. 

Here ends the inspection of the house: 
these are the only apartments exhibited. 
There are four other rooms on the same 
floor, but these are not open to public in- 
spection: they consist of the bed room, in 
which her Royal Highness breathed her 
last; her dressing room and that of the 
prince, and a breakfast room. In the hall 
there is a handsome bi t table. _ Each 
toom is attended by a female servant, who 
will give every information the visitors may 

uire, and the whole household are at- 
tired in deep:mourning. 

From the mansion you are directed to the 
pleasure grounds, and in this excursion you 
are attended by a servant, who conducts you 
to those objects which are most worthy of 
your attention. You first proceed to the 
back front of the house, from whence there 
is a view of a pleasing vista, between rows 
of luxuriant trees, whose boughs sweep the 
sloping lawn; the lawn terminates with a 
rural cottage, intended as a music room, in 
front of which is a pond, hearing on its sil- 
ver surface various aquatic birds, From 
this you are led by a circuitous path to what 
is called the‘‘ Mount: ” this is a hill of con- 
siderable elevation, clothed with shrubs and 
overhanging trees. On the summit is a 
building called Claremont, from whence 
the estate takes its title, as appears from on 
inscription on its front, bearing these words, 
** And Claremont be the name, 1715.” 
This edifice was, no doubt, erected by the 
original proprietors of the place, on account 
of the beautiful prospect which is command- 
ed from its scite. The view from its sum- 
mit, to which you are led, is extremely fine, 
and extends over the greater part of the 
county of Surrey. During the life time of 
the Princess, it was fitting up as a conser- 


vatory, but lan was abandoned, a more 
eligible spot forsuch a purpose having been 
selected elsewhere. 


You are next conducted to the New Con- 
servatory, which is not quite completed, but 
forms a very pleasing object—From this 
you proceed, by circuitous paths, through 
the bosom of a wood to a small and elegant 
Gothic mausoleum, commenced in the life- 
time of the Princess, and since finished 
under the direction. of her heart-torn hus- 
band; who, in the completion ofa work so 
peculiarly adapted to his frame of mind, 
‘and to the event which has reduced him to 
a state of “ solitude even in the midst of 
society,’ seemed to enjoy a melancholy 
pleasure. ~ In the centre of this little edifice 
is a pedestal, which also answers the pur- 
pose of a stove, and upon which is to be 
placed a bust of the Princess Charlotte. 
The limited character of the surrounding 
scenery, which is extremely circumscribed, 
consisting only of the varied hues of ever- 
greens and forest foliage, the wide spreading 
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oe yew,and the larch, combining to 
ma more gloomy, renders ce 
admilibly calanieted dea sake 
tions which may he supposed best to 
the nature of the building. 


From this spot you are led through path 
bordered by ever-greens, until you suddenly 
burst upon an extensive ci sur- 
rounded by wood, and having in its centre 
an island covered with folt through 


,» Which 4 
work of the Princess herself: = = 
the characteristics of rusticity, 
same time fills the mind with an Heo Nan 


fect comfort. In this e resides a 
woman, eighty years of Ba | ; fa- 
vourite object of her Royal Hi ss 
bounty. It appears that this poor crea- 


ture had, with her husband, lived servant 
in successive families who had 
occupied this estate: at length worn down 
by age and infirmity, and unable to 
support herself by labour, she retit a 
miserable little hovel which stood on th 
scite of the present building, where 
lived upon occasional contributions 
mansion house, and the small 
her husband. On the arrival of the Pra 
cess, Dame Bewly, as she is called, soon & 
tracted her notice. Her Royal H 
discovered her residence, and found b 
deavouring to read an old bible, t 
print of which, to her enfeebled 
almost indistinguishable. 
complained of this, but she complained no 
more. The next day she received what she 
considered an inestimable treasure, named, 
a bible and a prayer book of the large 
print, and, in a short time, through the same 
benevolence, her old and shattered residence 
was removed, and the present cottage 
stituted. To offer a word in praise 
heart that directed this change : 
superfluous, ‘The nation has already te 
fied its feelings with regard to her in whos 
bosom that heart glowed ; and sure are we, 
that there is not an individual who listen: 
the garrulous’ encomiums of poor Di 
Bewly upon her whose loss she, as well’ 
every inhabitant of the United Kingdom de. 
plores—-who will not add one more tear to | 
millions which have already been shed by 
those who fondly hoped at some future 
period to be her — = 
From Dame Bewly’s you pursue yo 
course by the sside of the Pi ewe rd 
wild, but artificial scene of hanging rooks, 
and from thence through various lawns and 
shrubberies, until you once more 
in front of the mansion. You fi 
spect the kitchen garden and gree 
which are only perce the rec 
tion of her under whose di 
arrived at their present state of 
The whole excursion occupi 


hours, and although the - 


re 
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rived may truly be said to be of a melancho- 
iption, yet it is a pleasure which we 
rather seek than avoid. The fond re- 
ion of her who has endeared these 


scenes to the British heart, as wellas the 


nci upon which that fondness is 

™must, to all who are capable of a 

refined seutiment, render « visit to Clare- 
mont @ gratification of no ordinary kind. 


| THE QUERIST. 
4 -on reading the other day that sin- 
galarly curious book, lately published, 
“ The Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq.” 
I was struck with the following passage, 
(* On the 22d April, 1694, a fiery ex- 


I n rising out of the sea spread 
fe in 
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broad, and many miles in Se om burn- 
ing all straw, hay, thatch and grass, but 
doing no harm to trees, timber, or any 
solid things, onely barns or thatched 
houses. It left such a taint on the e 
as to kill all the cattle that eate of it. I 
saw the attestations in the hands of the 
sufferers. Itlasted many months.”) I 
have endeavoured to account for this on 
some acknowledged system, but in vain. 
I shall_therefore feel mevtly obliged by 
your placing it in the list of queries in 
your useful miscellany, hoping to be fa- 
voured, through your superior know- 
ledge, or from some of your learned 
correspondents, with a solution of the 
above singular phenomenon. 


THE CABINET. 


ontgomeryshire a furlong 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS 
* AND HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 


“THE two following articles form part 
of a selection from the unpublished cor- 
r nee of Robert Burns. The 
letter from the celebrated Helen 
Villiams to the poet, refers chiefly 
le occasional verses by Dr. Moore, 
not in our possession, and about which 
not seem necessary to enquire 
‘particularly. The second is a 
by Burns, upon a poem of 
is*W.’s, which, it appears, she had 
submitted for his opinion. The cri- 
tigues not without some traits 

| his nd judgment and discri- 
ation, appears onthe whole to be 
| im the strain of those gallant 
and flattering responses which men 
of genius usually find it incumbent to 
issue, when consulted upon the pro- 
of their female admirers. 
Your friend Dr. Moore, having 
faint in his eyes, has desired me 
his secretary, and to thank 
his name, for your very humor- 
em, entitled, “Auld Willie's 
” which he had from Mr, Creech. 


ave felt the power of your 
If your « Vision,” 
Evening,” the “ Ad- 
®,” and many of your 


uy mother’s family is 
he ¢ has been fami- 


liar to me from my infancy; I was 
therefore qualified to taste the charm 
of your native poctry, and as I feel the 
strongest attachment for Scotland, I 
share the triumph of your country in 
producing your laurels. 

«I know the enclosed poems, which 
were addressed to me by Dr. Moore, 
will give you pleasure, and shall there- 
fore risk incurring the impntation of 
vanity by sending them. I own that 
gratify my own pride by so doing: 
you know enough of his character not 
to wonder that I am proud of his friend- 
ship, and you will not be surprised that 
he, who can give so many graces of wit 
and originality to prose, should be able 
to please in verse, when he turns his 
thoughts that way. One of these 

ems was sent tome last summer, from 
Hamilton House ; the other is so local 
that you must take the trouble to read 
a little history before you can under- 
stand it. My mother removed lately 
to the house of a Captain Jaques, in 
Southampton Row, Bloomsbury Square. 
What endeared this situation not +a 
little to my imagination, was the recol- 
lection that Gray the poet had resided 
in it. I told Dr. Moore, that I had 
very solid reasons to think that Gray 
had lived in this very house, and had 
composed the “ Bard” in my little study ; 
there were but fifty chances to one 
against it, and what is that in poetical 
calculation? I added, that 1 was con- 
vinced our landlord was a lineal descen- 
dantofShakespeare’s Jaques. Dr. Moore 
laughed, as he has often occasion to do, 
atmy folly ; but the fabric which my fancy 
had reared upon the firm substantial 
air, soon tottered ; for it became a mat+ 
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ter of doubt if our habitation was in 
Southampton Row, or in King Street, 
which runs in a line with it. In the 
meantime, Dr. Moore called upon me, 
and left the enclosed verses on my table. 

It-will give me great pleasure, sir, to 
hear that you find your present retire- 
ment agreeable, for indeed I am much 
interested in your happiness. If I only 
considered the satisfaction I should de- 
rive from your acquaintance, I should 
wish that your fortune had led you, to- 
wards London; but I am persuaded 
that you have had the wisdom to choose 
the situation most congenial to the 
Muses. I am sir, with great esteem, 
your obedient servant. 

6 H. M. Wittiams, 

~ London, June 20th, 1787. 


A few Strictures. on Miss. Willian’'s 
... Poemon the Slave Trade. 
-Lknow very little of scientific criticism, 

so all I can pretend to in that intricate 
art is, merely to note, as I read along, 
what passages strike me as_ uncommonly 
beautiful, and where the expression 
seems to me perplexed or faulty. 

The poem opens finely. There are 
none of those idle prefatory lines which 
one may ep over before one comes to 
the subject. Verses 9th and 10th, in par- 
ticular, 

Where ocean’s unseen bound, 
Leaves a drear world of waters round, 


are truly beautiful. The simile of the 
hurricane is likewise fine; and indeed, 
beautiful as the poem is, ‘almost all the 
similies rise decidedly above it. From 
verse Sist to verse 50th, is a pretty 
eulogy on Britain. Verse 36th, “that 
foul drama deep with wrong,” is nobly 
expressive. Verse 45th, 1 am afraid, is 
rather unworthy of the rest ; “to dare 
to’ feel,” is an idea that I do not alto- 
gether like. The contrast of valour 
and mercy, from the 46th verse to the 
50th, is admirable. 

Either my apprehension is dull, or 
there is something a little confused in 
the apostrophe to Mr. Pitt. Verse 55th 
is ‘the antecedent to verses 57th and 
58th, but in verse 58th the connection 
seems upgrammatical : 

Powers——_—— 

With no gradations marked their flight, 

But rose at once to glory’s height. 

Ris’n should surely be the word in- 
stead of rose. Try it in prose. Powers— 
their flight marked by no gradations, 
but (the same powers) risen at once to 
the height of glory. Likewise, verse 


59nd, “ For this” is evidently meant® 
to lead on‘the sense of verses 59th, 60th, 
61st and 62nd; but let us try how the~ 
thread of connection runs. ne’ 


‘yale 


Shall virtue’s lips record, and claim =~ 
The fairest honours of thy name. © 


I be on if I misapprehénd the 
matters hee tha appears to pi 


imperfect passage in the poem: the 
comparison of the sun beam is fine. = 
The compliment to the Duke 


Richmond is, Thope, as just as itis ce a 

tainly elegant. The thought ha 
Virtue———_—_— a 
Lends from her unsullied source, 
The gems of thought their purest force, _ 


is exceedingly beautiful. The idea fro 
verse 8ist,to the 85th, that the “ blest 
decree’ is like the beams of morning 
ushering in the glorious day of liberty, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. From: 
verse Sdth to verse 108th, is an ani 
contrast between the unfeeling selfisht 
of the oppressor on the one hand, 
the misery of the captive on the othe 
verse 88th, might perhaps be mended 
thus, “ Nor ever guit her narrow | hs 
We are said % pass a bound, but we. 
quit a maze. Verse 100, is exqui 
beautiful, Miseorenicd 
They, whom wasted blessings tire. — 
Verse 110 is, I doubt, a clashing of meta- 
phors; to “load a span,” is, I am afraid, 
an unwarrantable expression. In verse 
114, “Cast the universe in shade,” is 
a fine idea. From the 115th verse to the 
142nd, is a striking description of the 
wrongs of the poor African. Verse 120, 
“ the load of unremitted pain,” is a re- 
markably strong expression. The ad- 
dress to the advocates for abolishing e 
Slave Trade, from verse 143 to vers 
2U8, is animated with the true life 
genius. The picture of oppression, ‘Gs 
While she links her impious chain, 
And calculates the price of pain ; 
Weighs agony in sordid scales, ' 
And marks if death or life prevails, 
is nobly executed. 2 ers 
What a tender idea is in vers 
indeed, that whole description of E 
may vie with Thomson's somewhe! 
the beginning of his Autumn, [| | 
not remember to have seen a stronger 
expression of misery than is 
in these verses ; 
Condemned, severe extreme,tolve 
When all is fled that life can 


eh) 
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B ison’ of our distant joys to 
distant obj is equally original and 
| The character and manners of the 

dealer in this infernal traffic is a well 
_ done though a horrid picture. 1 am 
not sure how far introducing tlie sailer 
was right; for though the sailor's com- 
mon characteristic is generosity, yet, 
in this case, he is certainly not only an 

0 ed witness, but in some de- 

‘ee an efficient agent in the business: 
verse 224, is nervous, and “ the heart 
convulsive ish breaks,’ expressive. 
The description of the captive wretch, 
pie 9g arrives in the West Indies, is 

on with equal spirit. The 
thought, that the oppressor’s sorrow on 
seeing his slave pine, is like the butcher's 
| regret, when his destined lamb dies a 
ral death, is exceedingly fine. 

t so much into the cant of 

_ Gtiticism, that I begin to be afraid, lest 

I have ae except the cant of it; 

and instead oogesan my author, 

am only benighting myself. For this 

reason, I will not pretend to go through 

the whole poem. Some few remaining 

eautiful lines, however, 1 cannot pass 

er. Verse 280 is the strongest de- 

ription of selfishness I ever saw. The 

murison in verses 285 and 286, is 

y and fine; and the line “your alins 
; to penury you lend,” is excellent. 

‘In verse 317, “ like” should surely 
be “ as,” or “so;” for instance, 


sway the hardened bosom leads 
*s remorseless deeds ; 


As ) the blue lightning when it springs 
fury on its livid wings, 

Darts to the goal with rapid force, 

Nor that ruin mark its course. =" 


insert the word “ like,” where 
laced “us,” you must alter 
to darting and heeds to heeding, 
ted make it grammar. A teth- 

est is a favourite subject with the poets, 

ut Ldo  padkom a any thing even 
in Thomson’s “ Winter,” superior to 
verses from the 347 to the 351. 
last simile, beginning with 

“may dress,” &c. and ending 
850th verse, is, in my opinion, 
iful ein the whole 
do se to =e great- 
ver graced our profession. 
our pardon, Madam, for 

3 my conscience tells 
once in my life, I have 
e duties of a Christian in 


= 
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Spenser, 

IN Todd's “ Life of Spenser,’ in 
which there is to be found much valua- 
ble information regarding the studies 
and pursuits of this’ great man, and the 
state of English Literature at that period, 
there is a curious letter of Spenser’s 
friend, Harvey, in which he recommends 
to the author of the Faery Queen the’ 
study of Petrarch. “Think upon Pe- 
trarcht, and Y it will advaunce 
the wings of your imagination a degree 
higher ; at least if any thing can be 
to the loftiness of his conceite, whom 
gentle Mistress Rosalind once reported 
to have all the intelligences at command- 
ment, and another time christened him 
Signor Pegaso.” The gentle Mistress 
Rosalind here mentioned, was a “y 
to whom Spenser was early attached. 

It shows the tical conversations 
with which he and his Mistress must have 
entertained themselves,alluding, as Todd 
says, to the “ pleasant days that were 
a and past ;""—for the lady deserted 

ignor Pegaso, and married his rival. 
In July 1580, Spenser was, by the in- 
terest of the Earl of Leicester and Sir 
Philip Sydney, apneed secretary to 
Lord Grey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He afterwards received, on his retura 
to England, a grant of a considerable 
peperty the county of Cork, from 
Queen Elizabeth. His residence, every 

t around which is classic ground, is 
escribed by Smith in his Natural and 
Civil History of the county of Cork. 
The castle was then pearly level with 
the ground. It must have been a noble 
situation; a plain almost surrounded 
by mountains, with a lake in the middle; 
and the river Mulla, so often mention- 
ed by Spenser, running through his 
grounds. In this romantic retreat he 
was visited by the noble and injured 
Sir Walter Raleigh, himself an accom- 
plished scholar and poet, under whose 
encouragement he committed his Faery 

Queen to the press. 

Anecdote of Heylin. 

This celebrated man, soon after pub- 
lishing his ‘Geography of the World,” 
accepted an invitation to spend a few 
weeks with a gentleman who lived on 
the New Forest, Hampshire ; with di- 
rections where his servant should meet 
him to conduct him thither. As soon 
as he was joined by the gentleman's ser- 
vant, they struck off into the thick of 
the Forest, and after riding for a) consi- 
derable time, Mr. Heylin asked if that 
was the right road; and to his great 
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astonishment received for answer that 
the conductor did not know, but he had 
heard there was a very near cut to his 
master’s house through the thicket; 
and he certainly thought, as Mr. Heylin 
had written the “Geography of the 
World,” that such a road could not 
have been unknown to him. 


The Shifts of Tgnorance in Places of 


Importance. 


‘The conduct of a man in public life, 
ee in itis ape J his ignorance, is 
an absolute system of tactics. It is cu- 
rious to remark his studied silence when 
the conversation turns upon a subject 
which he is conscious he ought to know 
well, and of which he is equally con- 
scious that he knows nothing; to see 
how he slinks away when this conver- 
age © UNaeeay too near him, and the 

Tooks of the circle’ around seem to ex- 
bad that they are all expectation to 

ear his opinion, He goes up. in an 
absent way to the chimney-piece, takes 

up some Esper that lie there, and be- 
ins to look them over with profound 
Ettention, while, nevertheless, if he hears 
any on te said on which he may venture 
with confidence to put in a word, ‘tis so, 
says he, exactly so, not his eyes 
however from the papers till the mo- 
ment when he can adroitly give another 
turn to the conversation; and to this 
resource he has been obliged to recur 
so often, that it has become entirely fa- 
miliar to him. 

Sometimes he will be a little more 
adventurous; and if a debate arises in 
his company upon the period when some 
event of antiquity happened, or upon 
the distance between two large towns, 
and several different opinions on the 
question are supported with equal per- 
tinacity, one maintaining, for instance, 
that it was the year 300, before our 
era, another, that it was the year 200, 
one that the distance between the towns 
was 2000 leagues, another that it was 
2400, he will fix the period at the fear 
250, the distance at 2200 leagues : this 
is a medium he ventures to take without 
having any notion whatever upon the 
subject, only he feels confident that he 
cannot be very wide of the mark. But 
with such fortunate opportunities to 
display his knowledge, le is not often 
favoured. It is more easy for him to 
terminate a controversy on any axiom 
Jaid down, since he has always some 
common-place remark, or assertion ready 
at hand, suited to the occasion. Sonie- 


times he takes his revenge ; and if he 
happens to haye been 
morning, in the way of his b 
paper or papers, thro iy bich hee 
acquired some piece of statistical know- 
ledge, he does not rest till ond 
Phin a: such a. ws as 

him to ring is.a0 yoe, then, ae 


one who he shall — court 
to him by making many ing! 


the subject, or ele offers. 80 
objection, that he ag ask ceakiee 


planation ;—our 
ieee 


ear, 


man 0) 
already at, the full length 
he answers only by monosyllables, and 
becomes evidently out of hu humo’ a 

Madame “on 
Anecdote of Frederic the Great. Seal 
infor 


Frederic the Great, being 
of = poeon: ot one of his _ 
man of considerable learning and 7 
determining that his successor houl 
not be behind him in these qualifications, 
took the following method of ascertain-’ 
ing the merit of one of intment He 
candidates for the appointment. 
told the applicant that he would hi 
self furnish him with a text, the 
ing Sunday, when he was 


to 
the Royal Chapel, from ae 


a : 


—_- ae 


to make an extempore sermon, — 


clergyman accepted the proposition. 
whim of such a probationary 


was spread bwin widely, te 
early hour the ee 

crowded to excess. The King avn 
at the end of the prayers, on th 
candidate's rage the pulpit, one o! 
his Majesty's aides-de 

him with a sealed paper. 
opened it, and found no 
therein; he did not, however, 
critical a moment, lose his) 
mind; but, turning the paper | 
sides, he said, “ My ‘brethren, he 
nothing, and there is nothing; 
nothing God created all things, 
rroveseell: ‘to deliver a most nT mn 
discourse upon the wonders 
creation. 


A remarkable discovery of @ Murder. 

The murderer of Mr. | 
ceiver of taxes at Bilguy, says 
from Bar-sur-Aube, - ‘was discoy 
few days ago, in the most s 
ner, and arrested. The crime 
mitted on the 9th of Februai 
high road, at one o'clock in | 
noon. The shot entered 
heart, and he fell down 


=~ 
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= 
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returning from collecting, and had onl 
130 franks about him, which he vid 
robbed, as well as of his watch, and 
ring. The charge of the gun was ram- 
ond down with a written paper. This 
had been carefully taken up, and carried 
away with the body. The writing was 
still legible. On this piece of paper 
there were expressions which are used 
in glass manufactories, and a date of 
near fifteen years back. Upon this single 
indication, the Judge went to the owner 
of the glass manufactory at Bilguy, ex- 
amined his books, and succeeded in find- 
ing an article relative to the delivery of 
some glass, of which the paper in question 
was the bill of parcels. The suspicion 
immediately fell on the son-in-law of this 
individual : the latter had been out of 
the country for ten years. Order was 
iven to arrest the person suspected. 
n the officers came to him, he was 
on his knees, praying. In his fright, he 
eonfessed the deed on the spot, and even 
ghewed where the watch and ring were, 
which were indeed found under the 
thatch of his house. 
Anecdote. 

The following anecdote of Professor 
John, in Berlin, whose system for 
making youth perfect in gymnastic ex- 
ercises, we: given rise oe ger dis- 
putes in Germany, is highly charac- 
teristic. When the Pronk. were in 
Berlin, John went with his scholars to 
exercise on the heath out of the city. 
On his return he took it into his head, 
to ask a boy who loitered under the 


Brandenburg Gate, “ What used to 


stand at this gate?” <The Victory!” 
“What is become of her?” “The French 
have carried her to France!” “ What do 
Ho ink of it?” “ Nothing at all!” 

pon this, John gave hima hearty box 
on the ear, with the serious admonition, 
“She was there, and may be fetched 
back again, if every one help!" The 
school never forgot it, though the citi- 
zens of Berlin, thought the Professor 
mad, because he required that a boy 
should think something at seeing the 
gate without the Victory, while 


thousands. through it every da 

pr eh aca i 

_ Anecdote.of Fouche. 

The well kn Raynouard once 
d his of Charlevt. to a large 


n vin which Fouche was present. 


— / . 


All eyes were fixed on him, yet his 
features. remained unchanged. The 
reading began; still he remained un- 
moved, though at many allusions the 
scrutinizing eyes of the hearers were 
turned upon him. When at last the 
minister of Charles I. defending his 
master, exclaims, “Le jugement dun 
Roi n'est qu'un assassinat,” the fle pe 
were going to express their approbati 
aloud, but they were prevented by the 
presence of the minister. This did not 
escape him, and seemed to embarrass 
him for a moment. When the reading 
was finished, every one went away, 
except Fouche. After some general 
remarks upon the plan, and the cha- 
racters of the piece, he added, “in 
respect to that verse, I utterly de- 
spise it.” 4 
Raynouard did not answer, but 
Fouche walked up and down with long 
strides, and said, “the political part of 
your tragedy is very weak; you stand 
upon the tower of Notre Dame, instead 
of penetrating into the interior. In 
politics every thing has a different point 
of view. Circumstances—you do not 
know the effect of circumstances.” 
Raynouard interrupted him by ree 
peating the verse ; ‘le jugement d'un 
roi n'est qu'un assassinat,” and Fouche 
left the room. iw 


slnecdote of Doctor Garth. 
Doctor Garth, who was a great fre- 
uenter of the Wit’s Coffee-house (the 
Cece Tree, in St. James’s-street,) was 
sittingthe re one morning conversingwith 
two persons of rank, when Rowe, the 
poet, (who was seldom very attentive 
to his dress and earance, but still 
insufferably. vain of being noticed by 
persons of consequence,) entered, and 
placing himself. in a box nearly opposite 
to that in which the Doctor sat, looked 
constantly round, with a view of catchin: 
his eye; but not succeeding, he desir 
the waiter to ask him for his snuff-box, 
which he knew to be a valuable one, 
set with diamonds, and the present of 
some foreign prince ; this he returned, 
and asked for so repeatedly, that Garth, 
who knew him well, perceived the drift, 
and accordingly took from his pocket a 
pencil, and wrote on the lid the two 
Greek characters © P (phi rho,) which so 
mortified the poet that he quitted the 
room,—Literary Gazette. 
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STANZAS. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
There was a time I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgotten be, 
When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul hath been to thee: 


And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess’d a love which equall’d mine, 
Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 
U wn, and thus unfelt by thine; 
none hath sunk so deep as this, 

To think how soon that love hath flown; 

Transient as every faithless kiss, 
But transient in thy breast alone. 
‘And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy lips declase— 
In accents once imagined true— 
Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes! ‘tisa gg Guna? to me, 
Nor longer shall my so’ ine ; 

Whate'er thou art, or e’er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine! 


On hearing the notes of a Flute re-echoed 
bw by the strings of a Harp. 
When from the flute’s melodious voice 
Distils the liquid note, 
Amid the pe pcb» as it strays,— 
Running a wild voluptuous maze— 
Doubting it seems to float ; 
And when at last some kindred key 
Calls forth its powers of sympathy, 
It seems with trembling pleasure to rejoice. 
So when we launch forth on life’s sea 
Of woe and malison, 
Long time in vain we rove to find 
The associate and congenial mind 
That strikes in unison ; 

And when, at last, the friend we meet 
Whose bosom owns the self-same beat, 
With aeersee the port where we would 

5 E. 


MOTTOS FOR A SUPPER. 
BY THE LATE M. G. LEWIS, ESQ. 


1. : 
This is not ! Take another, 
Or else I vow I'll tell your mother. 
That man looking at you, not that one, his 


brother— 
—— of one eye—and squints with the 
er. 


2. 
How ill Miss ena drest last night! 
Each hair was plastered bolt upright ; 
Her cap at least a week she'd wore, 

Aad pinned her gown the back before. 


3. 
From hearing you of fondness speak 
Propriety now shrinks, / 
For I'm to wed next week 
The charming Mr. Jinks. 


4. 
That girl on t’other side the table 
Kicks me as hard as she is able: 
Miss, this behaviour’s really shocking, 
See! how you've dirted all my stocking! 


5. 

She’s pretty, Sir! The truth to tell — ° 

Before I never met her :— 
She certainly is mighty well, 

But—I’m a great deal better! 

. 6. 4- 

I'm really overpowered with heat, 
And feel so qualmish—keep your seat, 
For I shall quickly be at ease.— 
Lend me your hat, Sir, if you please! 


7. . 
lovely !—Oh Sir! dear Sir, hush! 
Ss lower, or you'll make me blush. 
ou think I rouge, but be it known, 
This charming colour’s all my own. 


8. 
Compared to Love, oh! what is wealth? 
Love is ——! really, Sir, your health! — 


9. 
I’m sorry that so bad your chance is, 
For I’m engaged the twelve next dances! _ 
10. : oy 
Nota drop more, this wine’s too heady, _ 
I’ve drunk twelve glasses, Sir, already.— 
To hob and nob with you I’ve no objection, 
‘I prefer sherry, Sir, to your affection. 
ll. 
Do make my heart for ever easy! 
Pray tell me, do my features please ye? 
12. 
Pert minx! she puts meinaflame! 
Oh how these hands could maul her! 
Do look how Mr. What's his name 
Flirts with Miss What d’ye call her. 
13. 
Pray Sir take care !— ’ 
He’s drunk I swear !— 
That fellow’s always guzzling: 
That’s very fine, 
He spills the wine, ‘ 
And spoils my bran new muslin. 
14. . 
What shall do? I’ve left, I find, j 
My pocket handkerchief behind! 
Yet, now I think of it, one way 
The comfort of my nose securesy— 
Do me the favour, Sir, I pray; ee 


To let me have a blow on yours! 
15. 
Sir, if you catch me making faces, ‘ 
Think not I mean those airs for grace 7 


My soul such affectation scorns, 


But wy tight shoes, Sir, pinch aS 


aa 
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[The following verses, which are now print- 
ed for the first time, were written a few 

‘3 ago by the late Dr. Ferriar, of 
fanchester, and addressed to C. White, 
esq. F.R.S. on his supposing @ pair of 
antique stirrups ,in his ssion,to have 
belonged to Charles the First.] 


O White! for gold still fondly yearning, 
Who turn’st, with thy accustomed learning, 
To gold these stirrups brazen ; > 
To thee, great marvels I reveal, 
And fired with sympathetic zeal, » 
Their high descent emblazon. 


Unhappy Charles, who lost his power 
By councils weak, in evil hour, 

Ne’er prest their ample basis ; 
Mamby was their rightful lord, 
Whom high heroic tales record 

As old as Albucasis. 


His gorgeous helm ’ere won in fight, 
By famed La Mancha’s wand'ring knight, 
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A surgeon barber wore, 
And doubtless, too, these stirrups prized, 
By fell magician’s skill disguised, 
The recreant artist bore. 
To vulgar eyes, the golden gleam 


Shew’d but a poor brass bason’s beam? 
The gen’rous steed, an ass! 
On thine and Quixote’s noble soul ; 
Sublimed from common thought’s controul 
The juggle could not pass. 
O haste, pursue the fav’ring fates !. 
ee that precious helm awaits 
hee in some barber's shed! 
Be every shaver’s shelves reviewed, 
’Till thy discovering genius shrewd, 
Shall fix it on thy head! 
Or in thy great Museum shewn 
With negro skulls and Mammoth’s bone, 
. Be hung th’ authentic beaver ! 
That thy collection may outshine 
Whate’er the world has deemed most fine, 
Of Hunter, Sloane, or Lever. 


THE PARTING. 


when his 


tread 
Paused on.the promontory’s head, 
She smiled, altho’ her lip was pale 
As the torn silver of his mail. 


‘All there was still—the shouts had past, 

Sunk in the rushings of the blast; 

Below, the vapour’s dark grey screen, 

Shut out from view the long ravine; 

Then swept the circle of the hill, 

Like billows round an ocean a 

The ray the ing sunbeam flung, 

In white, pod chance on them hung 5 

They stood upon thatlonely brow, 

Like spirits loosed from human woe ; 

And pausing, ere they spread the plume, 

‘Above that waste of storm and gloom. 

To linger there was death, but there 

Was that which masters death, Despair— 

And even Despair’s high master, Love. 

Her heart was, like her form, above 
storms, the stormier thoughts that 
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Makes the dread privilege of birth. 
Passion’s wild flame was past, but he 
Who pined before her burning eye, 

The numbered beatings of whose heart 
Told, on that summit they must part— 
He was life, soul, and world to her: 

Beside him, what had she to fear ? 

Life had for her nor calm nor storm 
While she stood gazing on that form, 
And clasped his hand, tho’ lost and lone;-— 
His dying hand, but all her own ; 

She knelt beside him, on her knee 

She raised his wan cheek silently : 

She spoke not, sighed not; to his breast, 
Her own, scarce living now, was prest, 
And felt, if where the senses reel, 

O’er wrought—o’er flooded—we can feel— 
The thoughts, that when they cease to be, 
Leave life one vacant misery.— 

She kissed his chilling lip, and bore 

The look, that told her all was o'er. 


The echoes of pursuit again 

Rolled on—she gazed upon the main ; 

Then seem'd the mountain’s haughty steep 

Too humble for her desperate leap; 

Then seem’d the broad and bursting wave 

Too calm, too shallow, for her grave. 

She turned her to the dead :—his brow 

Once more she gave her kiss of woe; 

She gave his cheek one bitter tear, 

The last she had for passion here— 

Then to the steep !—away, away ! 

To the whirlwind’s roar and the dash of the 
spray. Putcl. 


THE HEART OF SORROW. 


I knew a heart—its texture such 
As seldom on this earth is found, — 

A heart, on whieh the slightest touch 
Would make a deep and lasting wound, 

Alas! that heart, tho” truly good, 

Has blanch’d its wounds in tears of blood 5 
Vor, X. 2H 
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But still in upright deeds appearing, 
No other comfort wo borrow ; 
Repeated shocks far fail’d in searing, 
Or binding up the Heart of Sorrow! 


It knew no pride, but pride of soul— 
A pride which even Angels love ;— 
it knew no law—own’'d no controul, 
But claim’d affiance with the dove. 
Ye bled it freely from each smart 
Of Hatred’s bow, and Slander’s dart; 
Tho’ giant Pride, in strength appearing, 
Mark’d the tear through many a furrow, 
Still—oh! still—devoid of fearing 
Boldly beat that Heart of Sorrow. 
It beat :—Affliction long had worn 
Those tender strings which health impart, 
And many a brutal hand had torn 
The reeking ruins of that heart. 
And must the sting of haggard care, 
Without sweet Hope, still fester there ? 
Would it were still, or void of feeling ! 
Grief drew the bow its peace to sever, 
Inflicting wounds past ever healing : 
It twang'd then it trembled ever. 


It beat—for ev'ry silken vein 
Rent, whene’er the arrow flew; 
Its finest chords respons'd the strain 
Which Discord set, and Mulice drew : 
For then its strings were loosen’d all, 
As wither'd leaves in autumn fall. 
But Hope still whisper'd—woe forgetting— 
« The Sun of Joy may rise to-morrow,” 
Its cheering beams tho’ now they’re 


, setting, 
Will yet light up that Heart of Sorrow. 


VIOLA. 


She had a form; but I might talk till night, 
Young as the sun is now upon our watch, 
Ere I had told its beauties—it was slight, 
E’en as yon willow, and like its soft stem, 
Fell info thousand motions, and all lovely. 
But for her cheek—look on those streaks of 


rose : 
Tinting the white clouds o'er us, now and 
th 


en 

A flush of deeper crimson lighting up 

Their wreathes, like wind kissed lilies : 

Now and then a long, rich, ebon tinge, 

Floating between them—There I think I see 

= es she’s in her grave, the cheek I 
lov'd, 

With the dark tress that veil'd it. When I 
sat 

Beneath her eye, I felt its splendour on me 

Like a bright spell—'Tis not the diamond's 
ray, 

Nor vesper star-light, nor aught beautiful 

In that ascending sun, or in this world, 

Can bring me back its image ;—'twas a soul 

That has no portraiture on earth ; a beam 

As we have heard of Angels, where no lips 

Are wanted to give utterance to thethought; 

Her eyo was radiant thought. Yet when her 
voice 

Spoke to me, or, at ev’ning o’er her lute, 

Breath'd some old melody, or clos'’d the day 
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With her due Hymn to the Virgin, I have 
turn’ 

Even from the glory of her eye, to 

With sudden keenness of delight. 


tears, - : 
On earth I weep no more—She’s in the 
grave! 


ODE 
TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 
Cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi flos pratereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est! 
thread of life, thot ) pom aaid 
Fair was thy i a : 
But quickly by the envio sisters shorn, . 
E’en as the m its stem 
Is cropp’d—to bloom no more! 
And like that flow’ret too, which y 
Preserves a vestige of its former 
Is fragrant in y 
And odorous in i 
So, tho’ on earth thy form no more can 
wear 
The wonted semblance of its winning grace, 
Yet shall thy virtues live, 
And Time’s rude hand defy. 
vane are now thy flattering dreams of. 
liss. . 
Alike insensible to joyorpain; 
A wakeless sleep thou sleep’st— 
Thy bed—the colddamp grave! 
Still we may envy thee that peaceful rest, 


Since ne'er again by human ills assail’d, — 
Shall thy too gelding soul ee 


In fruitless back pine. 
te wand 


STANZAS. _ 
The soul that was ded in sorrow’s dark 
night 
A pesce 2raae beam woke to gladness 
and light; ? ‘ 
And the lute that so long, Jorn, and tune 
less had hung, , 
Once more with the wild notes of harmon; 
rung! . 
Ah! why did that beam only shine to beguile, 
Ah! why did it teach the fond mourner to 
smile? - 
Why faithlessly grant him a seeming 
prieve, } 
Then, leave him in sadness still deeper to 
grieve? 
The light is gone by—and the music is oer, 
And the feelings so lovely—are lovely no 
That soul dark 
hat soul once again its dark vigils is keepi 
And the Jute ‘neath the pain tet walenss 
is sleeping! A. A. We. 


7 


ye 


a. A. w. 


Errata—In our last Number, in the “ Son- 
net to ****" line 6, for gift read debt ; 
and in the “‘ Sonnet written at the Chateau 
de Clarens,” line 13, for each read such. 
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INENT PERSONS. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. . 
(With a Portrait.) 


As the gentleman whose portrait en- 
riches our present number has given an 
interesting and unassuming account of 
himself in the uction to his version 
poh Aue are relieved from the ne- 

ssity ing more than adapting the 
same'to the diltessy form of Mogrepht! 


eal composition, 
Mr. Girr eaks with peculiar 
of » though he ob- 
vat-grandfather pos- 
property at Hals- 
a parish near Aatburion, whence 
it is inferred that he was a native of De- 
hire. Of this thete can be no doubt, 
for the name is of old standing in that 
sete sad evs spelt with a slight 
t oan ae Menbhes of Gur- 
‘Porp and Grprarp certainly sprang 
from the same stock, as we could prove 
yedigrees which have passed 
ands, as well as from the 
r William Pole and other 


er of Mr. Gifford was a 
a, and his son was 
away from the 
Exeter, and entering 
m which bein: 
gain at school, 
me, and became an 
“the uoted Bampfylde 

w, whose history is still 
fresh in remembrance through all the 
western counties. On leaving this ex- 
traordinary person, Edward Gifford ar- 
ticled himself to a plumber and glazier, 
which business he afterwards carried on 
at South Molton, in his native county, 
having succeeded to two small estates, 
and married the daughter of a carpenter 
Being, however, of a 
restless disposition, and fond of company, 
he got into trouble, which drove him 
nce more to sea, while his wife, then 


book. In 1764, the father returned 
from sea; but though he had been 
at the taking of the Havannah, he 
brought home with him very little of the 
prize money and wages which he had 
received. However, with that, and the 
salé of the small landed property which 
remained, he was enabled to set up 
business a second time as a glazier and 
house painter. The son, now about 
eight years old, was put to the free- 
school, kept by Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
where he learnt writing and common 
arithmetic, At the age of eleven he lost 
his father, and the widow, who was 
burthened with a second child about six 
or eight months old, was imprudent 
enough to keep on the business, trusting 
solely to a couple of journeymen, who 
wasted the property and embezzled her 
money. Jn less than a twelyemonth she 
also died of extreme grief, leaving two 
orphans entirely destitute. 

The effects that remained were seized 
by an unfeeling creditor, who alleged 
claims, on the score of money advanced, 
which no one could dispute. The 
“ag child was sent to the alms- 

ouse, followed by his nurse out of pure 
affection, and the eldest was taken 
home by the person just mentioned, 


who happened to be his god-father. Re- 


spect for the opinion of the town, which 
was that he had fully repaid himself, by 
the sale of the property, induced him to 
send the youth again to school; but in 
less than three months he took him away 
to follow the plough: The boy, how- 


‘ever, was too delicate for such laborious, . 


work, and he had besides an unconquer- 
able aversion to it, which induced his op- 
pressor to look out for some, other em- 
ployment. With this design he . 
ducted him to Dartmouth, in the hope of 
sending him to Newfoundland; but the 


pre of our author, returned to _ merchant to whom he applied for thatpur- 
rton, where she was delivered ins pose refused to take him, onaccount of his 


April, 1756. 

The resources of the poor woman 
were very scanty, consisting only of the 
rent of three or four small fields, which 
yet remained unsold. With these, how- 
ever, she economized as well as she 
could; and when her child was old 
—— to go to school, he was sent to a 

r of the name of Parret,)from 
whomn he learned to read in the spelling 


diminutive stature. The god-father now 
placed him as cabin boy with the master 
of a coasting sloop at Brixham, in which 
vessel he remained about twelve months, 
ahd was then unexpectedly fetched home 
by a messenger to Ashburton, where the 
people, commiserating his condition, in- 
terested themselves so warmly in his fa- 
vour, that his god-father, fearing their 
resentment, thought it most prudent to 


‘ 
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recal] the object of their pity from the mirth, and one of Gifford’s acquaintance 


state of wretchedness to which he was being instigated by it to write some dog- ‘ 


reduced. This was at Christmas; and grel rhymes, our author was stimulated 
after the holidays the youth was placed to try his skill in composition, and suc- 
once more at school, where he made a ceeded so well that his shopmates 
very rapid progress in.his learning, and pronounced his verses the best. An- 
was soon qualified to assist his master in other occurrence, equally trivial, pro- 
teaching the other boys. He was new duced new verses, and these were 
in his fifteenth year, and to form. so much the subject of conversation, 
‘the visionary hope of being able to setup that his master threatened to punish him 
as a schoolmaster himself, when the if he wrote any more, bei Seite xe 
harsh controller of his will took the re- sive lest the youthful bar take 
solution of binding him to a shoemaker. it into his head to berhyme some of his 


sistance was useless, and the indentures posed were in ci 
being duly executed, our author wascon- thor was deemed ; s, who 
demned to the aw] and the last for the “deserved enco ent. fi tle 
space of seven long years. To increase tions were therefore made for 
his misfortune, his new master was a the money thus acquired e1 n to 
surly Presbyterian, full of the obstinacy prosecute his studies, by supplying him 
of bis sect, and a determined enemy to occasionally with rand even - 
literature. With such a man it was not matical books. No sooner, however, 
likely that the boy could add much to his his master hear the praises that were be- 
little stock of knowledge ; still, as he did stowed upon his apprentice, than his 
not despair of one day succeeding Mr. anger kindle »—the garret was searched, 
Hugh Smerdon in the free-school, he the hoard of books removed, and all ap- 
secretly prosecuted his favourite study of plicatigg to study rigorously prohibited. 
arithmetic at every interval of leisure. This severe stroke was | by the 
These intervals were not frequent, and death of the schoolmaster, 1 t 
when the use he made of them was dis- ceeded by a person of very | 
covered, they became less so: the reason dowments, and thus the fo 
of which for some time he was ataloss to which our author had cheri 
discover, but at length it appeared that which he had still clung un 
the shoemaker destined his own son for secution of his tyrant, w; 
the same situation. this period, e 
Our apprentice at this time P serigen friend, by whe 
but one book in the world, and this was cued from thraldo 
a Treatise on Algebra, given to him by pve which 


a young woman who ‘had found it in.a prospect of independence. — 


This was a sore disappointment, but re- customers. But the) aireony Baars G 


lodging-house. This he considered as a Yous benefactor was Mr. William ce 
treasure, but it was a treasure locked up; ley, a respectable surgeon of Ashburton, 
for it supposed the reader to be already whose curiosity being excited by the 
well acquainted with simple equation, productions of this untaught genius, he 
and of that he had no knowledge. His inquired after the author, heard his sim- 
master's son, however, had purchased ple tale, commiserated his case, and me- 
Fenning’s Introduction, and this book, ditated on the means of rendering him 
which is extremely simple, young Gifford substantial benefit. ‘The plan which s 
contrived to read without being disco- gested itself as the most advisable, was 
be which prepared him thoroughly raise a sum by subscription for } 
comprehending the Treatise he al- chase of the time which the yo 
ready possessed. But there were still yet to serve, and to support him for: 
other obstacles, for he had not afarthing few months while he attended the in- 
to purchase pen, ink, and paper, to supe _ structions of the Rey. Thomas Smerdo 
ply which he beat out pieces of leather,” This design was carried into execu! 
and wrought problems on them with a and six pounds being to the 
blunted awl. Hitherto hewasa stranger for the delivery of the inden 
to poetry, and scarcely knew it by name. William Gifford breathed the : 
His first attempt at versifying was oc- freedom, and bade an eternal 
casioned by a whimsical circumstance. mechanical labour. At the exp 
A country painter had engaged to paint the prescribed period it was 
a sign for an ale-house; but instead of his progress in learning e3 
giving the representation of a lion, he most, sanguine expe 
exhibited a dog. his produced much trons, who were easily persu: 


~— 


—— 
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tinue their liberality for another year. 
Nor was their bounty thrown away upon 
an ungrateful soil, for at the end of two 
years and two months from the day of 
emancipation, the young man was ing 
nounced fit for the University. e 

Jan of keeping a writing-school, which 

ad been originally formed, was now 
abandoned; but how to procure matri- 
culation at Oxford was a serious ques- 
tion. At length the generous zeal of 
Mr. Cookesley overcame this difficulty 
also, and ‘by the kindness of Thomas 
Taylor, esq. the place of Bible reader of 
Exeter college was procured, which,with 
occasional assistance from his generous be- 


nefactors,would have enabled our student 
tos himself at the University till he 
should have taken adegree. During his 


attendance on Mr. Smerdon he had writ- 
ten several pieces of poetry as exercises, 
others voluntarily, and not a few at the 
desire of some esteemed friends. When, 
however, he became capable of reading 
Latin and Greek with facility, his tutor 
employed him, at his leisure hours, in 
translating from the classics. Among 
the rest Juvenal engaged his attention, 
and he translated the tenth satire for a 
holiday task; with which Mr. Smerdon 
was so well pleased, that he persuaded 
him to proceed with the same ee . 
which produced in succession the third, 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth Satires. On 
removing to eoliga ss friend advised 
him to present the first of these to 
Dr. Stinton, the senior fellow, and 
afterwards rector of that house, with his 
letter of introduction from Mr. Taylor. 
He did so, and the Mf per apeat gave him 
avery kind reception. Thus encouraged 
he took up the first and second Satires, 
when his steady friend, Mr. Cookesley, 


suggeste d the of going through the 
whole, and publishing the Eeanslation b 
ion. This idea was adopted, 
and our author proceeded to finish three 
more Satires; while Mr. Cookesley open- 
ed asubseription at Ashburton for the 
ion, and the translator himself 
[the same at Oxford. The subserip- 
tion commenced at the former place on 
the ist of January, 1781, by Mr. Cookes- 
ley, who undertook the management of 
the concern, and to revise the work; for 


th not equal to our author as a 
atinist, he had more taste and judgment. 
at advantages might have been de- 


from these qualifications, there was 
ha no rtunity of ascertaining, 
ookesley expired suddenly in his 
of . ay unopened letter of our 
p his hand, oy the fifteeuth of 


” 
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the same month. “ Thus,” observes 
Mr. Gifford, « 1 was not only deprived 
of a most faithful and affectionate Riend, 
but of a zealous and ever active protector, 
on whom | confidently relied for sup- 
port: the sums that were still neces- 
sary for me, he always collected: and it 
was to be feared, that the assistance, 
which was not solicited with warmth, 
would insensibly cease to be afforded.” 
In this exigency he found another friend 
in the Rey. Servington Savery, then a 
beneficed clergyman in Devonshire, and 
afterwards chaplain of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, who voluntarily became his 
patron, and watched over his interests _ 
jth kindness and attention. The loss 
of Mr. Cookesley, however, had such an 
effect on the nerves of Mr. Gifford as to- 
tally incapacitated him for the prosecu- 
tion of the undertaking at that time, and 
therefore to relieve his mind he had re- 
course to other pursuits. He endea- 
voured to become more intimate with 
the classics, and to acquire some of the 
modern Janguages : an at also, 
or rather recommendation of the rector 
and fellows, he undertook the care of a 
few pupils, which removed much of the 
anxiety respecting the future means of 
support. 
he lapse of many months having 
tranquillized his mind, he once more re- 
turned to the translation; but, as he 
says, he now discovered that his own in- 
experience and the partiality of a friend 
had engaged him in a work, for the due 
execution of which his literary attain- 
ments were by no means sufficient. With 
equal modesty and integrity, therefore, 
he laid aside the design for the present, 
taking care to return the subscription 
money to those persons who had already 
put down their names as the encouragers 
of the work. About this period he con- 
tracted an intimacy with a gentleman 
at Oxford, to whom he had been recom- 
mended by a Devonshire friend; and 
when that person removed to London 
correspondence was kept up by lette 
those of Mr.Gifford being’addressed under 
covér to Earl Grosvenor. It happened 
one day, either from hurry or abstraction, 
that our author forgot to direct his letter 
which he put into the envelope, and 
thus it fell into the hands of the nobleman 
to whom it was addressed, and who was 
at first as much surprised as Queen Eliza- 
beth was when she opened a packet from 
her ambassador, Dr. Dale, and found 
herself accosted with the tender familia- 
rity of “‘ My dearest wife!” Lord Grosve- 
nor, howeyer, soon discovered enough 
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in the epistle to excite his curiosity to 

' know more of the writer. Accordingly on 
delivering the letter to the gentleman for 
whom it was designed, his lordship made 
some enquiries about his Oxford corres- 
pondent, and upon the answer which he 
received, had the goodness to desire that 
he might be eo to see him when he 
came totown. This being communicat- 
ed to Mr. Gifford, he soon after visited 
London, and waited upon the earl, who 
asked him what friends he had, and what 
were his prospects in life; and when our 
author replied that he had neither one 
nor the otlier, the simple story made a 
deep impression upon his mind. At that 
time the earl said nothing, but when our 
author called to take leave, he was in- 
formed that his lordship charged himself 
with his present support and future es- 
tablishment; adding, moreover, that until 
the latter could be effected to his wish, 
he should come and reside in the family. 

_ “These were not words of course,” 
says Mr. Gifford ; “« they were more than 
fulfilled in every point. I did go and re- 
side with him: and 1 experienced a warm 
and. cordial reception, a kind and affec- 
tionate esteem, that has known neither 
diminution nor interruption, from that 
hour to this, a period of twenty years.” 

In his lordship’s house he proceeded 
with Juvenal, till called upon to accom- 
pany Lord Belgrave, now Ear! Grosve- 
nor, to the continent. With this amia- 
ble nobleman he spent many years in 
two successive tours, and it is alike 
honourable to both parties that the 
friendship thus formed has never suffered 
the slightest abitement. 

We have now to adda few words on 
the literary history of Mr. Gifford. His 
first publication was the Baviap, a Ju- 
Yenalian poem, written in the purest 
spirit of satire, and designed for the 
noble purpose of putting down a corrupt 
species of poetry which had gained so 
much-ground in this country as to be a 
libel upon public taste. “In 1785 a 
few English residents at Florence, among 
whom were Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Cowley, 
Mr. Merry, and the late Sir William 
Parsons, began to write complimentary 
verses upon each other. These flimsy 
effusions of vanity multiplied; and a 
cargo being sent to England, some of 
the pieces made their appearance in a 
fashionable paper called Tar Worn. 
The first who opened the ball in this 
poetical theatre were Hannah Cowley 
and Robert Merry, under the signa- 
tures of Anna Marinpa and Denia 
Gruso, “ There was a specious bril- 
liancy in these exotics,” says our author 
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in his preface, « which dazzled the native 
grubs, who had scarce ever ventured 
yond a sheep and a crook, anda 

tree grove, with an ostentatious display 
of ¢ blue hills,’ and ‘ crashing torrents,’ 
and ‘ petrifying suns.’ From admiration 
to imitation is but a step. Honest Yen- 
da tried his hand at a descriptive ode, 
and succeeded beyond his hopes; Anna 
Matilda followed; inaword, =. 

: Contagio labem lier. 
Hane dedit in plures, sicut grex totus in 


Unins scabie cadit, et porrigine porci. ei 


‘While the epidemi¢ malady was spread- 


ing from fool to fool, Della Crusea came 
over, and announced himself by a son 
to love. Anna Matilda answ 
the * two great luminaries of the age,” as 
Mr. Bell, the editor, called them, fell 
desperately in love with each other. 
From that period nota day passed with- 
out an amatory epistle, fraught with 
thunder, lightning, e¢ quicgued habuit 
telorum armamentaria celi. The fever 
turned to frenay; Laura-Maria, Carlos, 
idee Adelaide, aS thousand prbernd other 
nameless names, caught the infection, 
and from one end of the kingdom to the 
other all was nonsense and Della Cruseca.” 
Mr. Gifford says that he waited with 
patience for some able writer correct 
this depravity of public taste, but as no 
one appeared, he determined to 
own powers, and thus origina’ 
Baviap. This vigorous satire 
exceeds any thing that had been seen 
the English language, since the days of 
Pope, was not published till 1794, but 
its success was flattering to the author, 
who, in the public approbation and his 
own consciousness of rectitude, found a 
strong entrenchment against the hostili- 
ties which were commenced by the nu- 
merous, though feeble tribe whose en- 
mity he had provoked. 

The Ma&v1ap,which may be considered 
as the second part of the BAyrap, came 
out the year afterwards, and met with a 
reception equally satisfactor His nex 
performance was an Epistle to Pete: 
Pindar, in which he castigated him 
with such severity, that the iras- 


_cible satirist, not contented with re- 
-enti- 


torting in some scurrilous verses, 
tuled “A i for a Cobler,” took an 
opportunity of attacking our auth 
a he in Piccadilly, here ete 
upon him with a stick most furiously, 
but was soon disarmed and pushe 
into the street.— While Mr. 

ford was attracting gene 
by these performances, he en 
with no less animation in the del 
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of social order, religion, and monarchy, 
when endangered by the levelling 
principles? which the French revolu- 
tion had just let loose upon the world. 
At this crisis Mr. Gifford took a leading 
concern in the Anti-jacobin or Weekly 
Examiner, a paper, which besides its. 
pane excellence, contained many 
eautiful pieces of poetry, and inge- 
nious papers, written by Mr. Canning, 
and other men of high talent. At 
length, in 1801, our author gave his 
version of Juvenal to the world in one 
quarto volume, dedicated to his noble’ 
patron the late Earl Grosvenor, who 
survived the appearance of the transla- 
tion but a very few days, and Mr. Gif- 
ford with unaffected sorrow, paid the 
last sad duty to his memory by attend- 
ing his remains to the grave. It cer- 
tainly was remarkable that the work 
should have commenced twenty years 
before, with the death of one pro- 
tector, and concluded with that of ano- 
ther. 

This affecting circumstance forced upon 
the recollection of the translator, the ca- 
lamity of the rebuilder of Jericho; “ He 
Taid the foundation thereof in Abiram, his 
first born, and set up the gates thereof in 
his youngest son Segub.” Ona work so 


well known, it is needless to expatiate. It © 


is the only version of the best Roman 
satirist in our language that deserves 
the name; and besides an excellent life 
of Juvenal, and a critical introduction, 
it is enriched with a copious collection 
of notes, in which the sense of the au- 
thor is not only cleared up, but much 
light is thrown upon the private man- 
ners of the Roman people. To Dr. 
Treland, then prebendary and now dean 
of Westminster, the early friend of Mr. 
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Gifford, a grateful tribute is paid for the _ 
valuable assistance afforded by him in 


the prepecaon of this work. With 
that learned divine, who is also a native 


of Ashburton, our author contracted 
a very early intimacy, which has conti- 
nued unabated through life. In one of 
his poems, Mr. Gifford says, 
Sure, if our fates hang on some hidden power, 
And take their colour from the natal hour, 
Then IneLanp, the same planeton us rose, 
Such the strong sympathies our lives disclose. 
But the translation of Juvenal, though 
it commanded the respect of all sound 
scholars, could not escape the snarling 
of the hypereritics; to one of whom a 
reply was published, in a quarto pam- 
plilet, witha 7 ore 
The next publication of Mr. Gifford 

was a complete edition of the works of 
Massinger, with notes; which was fol- 
lowed by an edition of Ben Jonson, illus- 
trated in the same manner, and both 
possessing entraordinary merit for accu- 
racy, judgment, and erudition. These 
were followed by a translation of the 
Satires of Persius, with plates, &c. which 
accompanies the last edition of his Juve- 
nal; and he is now engaged on a com- 

lete edition of Shirley's Dramatic works. 

r. Gifford has latterly declined to come 

forward in his proper person before the 
poe though repeatedly called upon 

y some powerful writers, who are con- 
cerned to see the author of the Baviap 
in the back ground, when his talents 
at Satire are as much needed as 
when he dispersed the Della Cruscan 
school. He is, however; if the report 
be correct, not altogether an idle ob- 
server of the times, being generally 
considered as the conductor of the ablest 
critical journal now in existence. D. 
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I. Method of conducting air by forced 
Ventilation, and reguluting the tem- 
perature in dwellings. By the Marquis 
pE CuaBbannes. 

‘The general principle of forcing upwards, 
and expelling foal air for the admission of 
that which is fresh, in order to render apart- 
ments and public buildings healthy,is simple, 
and has long been acted upon; but however 

‘ious the may be, inconveniences 
ways attended every plan of ventila- 
casioned by the elasticity of the air, 

e leas{ draught of a chimney, door, 

yindow will change its direction. In- 
ces of this are frequent even where most 
as been taken to exclude impure air, 

1 to secure that rs is brious. 

lence the necessity of employing some 
6 aerate fring power for 


this purpose is evident, and the importance 
of the invention eee acre must con- 

vince every person. It is thus simply speci- 
fied by the patentee. wigis 

“ The patent chimney ventilator, which 

from its construction, forces a current of 
air upwards, whenever there is wind to act 

upon it, first occupied my attention. Find- 

ing, however, that in calm weather its power 

ceases, and that air will even descend 

through the ventilator, if obeying a stronger 
impulse, I have, in order to render it effectual 

in all weathers, adapted to it, a fire or lamp, 
which producing a rarefaction of air, forces 

the current upwards at all times. I have 

successfully employed a mechanical power 

in various ways, but it being liable to be out 
of repair, I generally p the rarefaction 

caused by heat, which I denominate “ air 
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pump.” “These different means I “adopt 
according to the situation of the place, and 
be conveniences to-be found in it for ven- 
, and in every instance the results | 
anticipated have been completely veri- 
By thus forcibly drawing up air, it 
“bec mes easy to giv e any direction to it in 
iildings, and having perfectly at command 


¢ admission of fresh air from the recipient 

, the tem: re throughout may be 

at any , however rigorous the 

-season out of doors, ‘while at the same time 

the atmosphere i is never unpleasant nor un- 
wi me.” 

. our next number we shall take further 

Yio of an invention which in this variable 


te is of general interest. 


oH. The patent Columbian Printing Press. 
&< Invented by Grorce CLYMER, 
* The superiority of this press consists 
First, in superabundant power, and mecha- 
nical precision of impression, with con- 
siderably less injury to the types: Secondly, 
_inmuch greater facilityin wor ing the largest 
"forms, and less injury to the human frame. 
Consequently, many excellent and _ex- 
perienced: workmen, in the decline of life, 
may still continue to be employed, through 
_ the ease with which they can hereby execute 
the hitherto most laborious work. This in- 
vention has received the amplest testimonials 
oti its utility in the attestations of the most 
respectable printers in London as well as in 


The accuracy of these machines excites 
admiration, and their com ess of force 
adds to the advantages which they otherwise 
possess. The happy disposition of their 
various parts enables those who work at 
these presses to dispatch business with a 
degree of rapidity unattainable in the use 
of those of ordinary construction. Mr. 
Valpy says in his letter of recommendation : 
“ As far as Ihave yet seen, 1 conceive your 
Thay to be decidedly superior toany presses 

have ever used; and I have been endea- 
vouring for some time to obtain the best 
presses in use for manual labour. From 
the shortness of the pull, and its immense 
power, I doubt not we shall obtain asuperior 
impression. The ingenuity of the mechanism 
warrants every supposition that the press is 
not liable to fracture from use or accident, 
which circumstance, I cannot but say, 
is of the most essential importance to the 
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WHEN this enterprize was announced, 
we felt much interest in the event, as 
well for the honour of our country, as 
for the general advantage of science. 
But while we indulged a strong hope of 
Success even in the immediate object of 
the voyage, we were not so sanguine as 
to ba that this object would be ac- 
complished during the short space in 
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Il. Description 9, 
ing Corn, by 
Acton, homed 


Sales the ageless ecehanee 
under a thrashing machine ; as by one 


cess with the same power 
machine, it completely cleanses rik 
and renders it fit for market; at the same 


. time dividing the different substances int 


the several compartments, with the por 
(by altering the sieves) of making tw 0 SO 


of dividing the dust from the 

the latter much more nutritious 
and the superior mode of crea 
bish, that the corn may fall to | vi 


alone, renders it much more sv 
the quick succession of friction, which | 
pletely eradicates every particle of me 
and in a de ree has the let of drsing 
praise sample. - See 
List of New* Patents. years, 
Samuer Creee, of Westminster, 


neer; for an imp’ 
Gas-holder. July 24th, 1818, 
Ricwarp BLaKemore, of 
work, Cyereekiy rite 
Lower Redbrook, Glouce te 
ters and Tin Plate Manuf 
kind of Plate, which 
Amorphous Metal Plates ; 
certain improved and more p t 
of crystallizing the surface. of tin p 
iron, or. copper plates tinned, whi 
call Amorphous etal Plates. July 
Joseru ana + of Davies 
Berkley Square, G 
primers for fire arms ; and 
improvements in the construction 
parts of firearms. August 3, 1818. 
Joun Matam, of Marsham Street, West 
minster, Engineer; for certain im) ror 
ments in steam engines. August 5, 1818 
James Hotiincrake, of M Z 
Lancashire, mechanic; for a_ 
making or manufacturing ce 
metal rollers for calico 
7, 1818. 


which the ships could po 
the arctic seas in the preset 
It is only by perseverance and 
trials that the main point 
termined, and let the result k 
may, as far as regards any ¢ 
nayigation, some valuable 
will no doubt be made in 

of our geographical kx 
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lamentable to see in these planet stricken 
times the spirit of party so extremely 
besotted, as to carry its violence intoa 
sul upon which one should suppose, 
no political hostility could possibly exist. 
Yet strange to say, even men of science, 
instead of waiting, in common with their 
more simple countrymen, for the history 
of this voyage, have set themselves in 
battle array against each other upon the 
pre | the practicability of a north 
west passage. It certainly would have 
been more philosophical to. have sus- 
all theorizing and declamation, 
ive and dogmatism, till the details 
of the enterprize and the observations of 
those engaged in it were fairly before 
the public. But there are men of such 
) dgments and jaundiced eyes, 
as to view every thing in a bad light 
that is presented in a quarter to which 
they havea radieal enmity. Hence some 
learned professors, who by being nearer 
the pole possess less ardent imaginations 
than we southern inquirers, have in the 
plenitude of their experimental wisdom, 
tively determined that a barrier of 
ice of eternal durability forms a solidcon- 
tinent, comprizing a whole circle within 
the lastten degrees of latitude. If such 
be the case, the business is at an end, 
and our navigators have gone upon a 

's errand, for want of consultin 

he northern Delphos. We had intend 
to have said more upon this oracular 
decree, but at present we have a more 
pleasant task to perform, and that is, to 
the state of the expedition itself, 
according to the best accounts that 
have eon hcagitent ‘ahr are Ge sgl 
3; atwhich time the Jsabella a 

So clerenier were in lat. 75 deg. 30 min. 
, long. 60 deg. 30 min. W., well over to 
a coast, the weather serene and 
ear. 


The variation of the com- 


on board both ships, was 89 deg. 
84 deg. 80 min., which led them to 


7 
for three or four days, and the current 
them to the South-eastward, which 
raised their hopes of an open passage round 
the point of America, from which quarter 
it appeared to All the way up the 
of Davis’s Straits they skirted an 
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the ship’s company, and all were in perfect 
health. 


Such is the substance of the ac- 
counts received by Government; and 
though the following letters are not 
official, they have an equal claim to con- 
fidence as coming from intelligent officers 
employed in this arduous service,and who 
in writing with familiarity to their friends 
are more likely to be minute in thei 
remarks, than rane eng: in draw- 
ing up formal dispatches. 

H. M. Ship, Alexander, June 17. 

My dear Sir—I am now writing in 
tent upon the northend of Hare or Waygatt 
Island, with the pendulum clock within one 

ard of me, and the observatory and all the 
instruments within half-a-dozen. We were 
arrested in our progress yesterday by the 
ice, which forms a complete bar about three 
miles to the northward of this island, com- 
mencing on the Greenland side, from what 
is called Four Island Point, and extending 
down the Straits at a distance not greater 
than ten miles to the westward of this island, 
and 15 to the westward of Disko. Soon after 
entering the Straits, we found it absolutely 
impracticable to go up to the middle, as the 
ice gradually brought us into the land, till a 
litle to the northward of Riskoll (v 
Reef Koll,) we were for a day or two totally 
blockaded. The ice then, by one of those 
unaccountable changes that so frequently 
occur here, opened sufficiently to give us @ 
free passage, till yesterday we found a 
second bar at this place. From every ac- 
count we have received, as well as from 
what we haye already seen, it is certain that 
the last winter has nut only been severe, but 
that the frost has lasted much later than has 
been the case for many years past. You 
may imagine our surprise when, on coming 
into this neighbourhood yesterday, we 
found upwards of 35 British ships at anchor 
upon the icebergs, which completely form 
a cluster of innumerable islands from the 
spot in which I at this moment view them, 
They have all been detained here--not days, 
but weeks, in spite of every exertion to 
to the northward; and the fishery may 
considered as hitherto an unsuccessful one, 
with the exception of a few of the ships in 
Disko Bay. The causes which operate upon 
the ice, producing very sudden changes in 


‘jt, are so little understood, that it is im- 


possible to judge when any such chan, 

may take place as to enable us to get to the 
northward. ‘I have just been to the top ofa 
mountain of no inconsiderable height, to 
determine its altitude by the barometer, and 
I wish I could give you an adequate idea of 
the magnificent sublimity of the scene I 
have just witnessed. The whole horizon to 
the northward and westward is one complete 
mass of compact field ice, with the a 
of about 500 tremendous ice-bergs, which, 
with here and there a small spot of clear 
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blue water, serve to vary the scene, which 
would otherwise tire the eye with the uni- 
formity of its dazzling whiteness. To the 
eastward is seen.the land of Greenland, very 
high, almost entirely covered with snow, and 
frowning, as it were, upon the ocean of ice 
which environs its shores. To the south- 
ward is the island of Disko, with its summit 
(which we have never clearly seen) com- 

fely lost in the clouds: near this island 
afe all the Greenland ships at anchor, givin 

a’ finish to the scene, whose grandeur ai 
beauty are far beyond any thing I haveseen 
before. The longitudes of the places on 
this coast were very much in want of cor- 
rection. We had a great number of ex- 
cellent lunars to the southward, which, with 
the Isabella’s chronometers, (which go ad- 
mirably,) will, I think, determine the longi- 
tudes so far, to the nearest three .or four 
miles. The dip of the needle in lat. 67.22. 
was 82. and the variation 67,30. Here the 
dip is about the same, and the azimuths we 
haye taken this morning we cannot work; for 
want of alatitude,which we hope to obtain at 
midnight, The transit of the sun for the 

plum we hope to get to-morrow; and 
if the ice still remains firm, so as to prevent 
our leaving this place, the next day, we trust, 
will produce something in this way. De- 
lighted as I am to take a part in these ob- 
servations, | confess I should be glad to see 
the tents struck to-night, and.the ice open; 
and you may rely upon it, that no object 
whatever will ever tempt our Commodore to 
neglect for an instant the main object of the 
expedition. 
current that has been spoken of, as 
coming constantly down the Straits, if it 
exists at all, must be to the westward of our 
track up the Straits; and, indeed, all the’ 
masters of the ships have a great dread of 
being’ set to the westward in our present la- 
titude, as they insist upon it that if a ship 
were beset here, she would probably come 
Out in 65 degrees. 

Tuesday, June 23.—The ice having opened 
a little on the evening of Saturday, we endea- 
voured to over from Hare Island to the 
coast of Greenland, or as the masters call it, 
the East Land. The Isabella was beset in 
making this attempt, and was drifted about 
with the ice by the tides till Monday morn- 
ing. We were more fortunate, having suc- 
ceeded in getting over to the land, and into 
clear water, on Sunday evening, and there 
made fast to a berg, to wait for the Isabella. 
There would be no navigating this sea but 
for the bergs; for after the men have towed 
and warped the ship for twelve or fourteen 
hours, she would be adrift again, and at the 
mercy of the ice, if you could not anchor in 
security to one of these enormous masses, 
which rests upon the ground, and perfectly 
secures you from every danger, except that 
(which has once or twice occurred to us) of 
drifting off with a high spring tide into deep 

A ship is almost perfectly secure 
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from going on shore, when well anchored to 
them; for the smallest of them draws so 
much more water than any ship, that it must 
ground long before the ohipyunlaan the shore 
immediately within it is very steep indeed. 
A very small ice-berg, to which we anchored 
on the 9th of June, was grounded in 52 fa- 
thoms, and was so firmly moored, that the 
levels of the dipping needle were not in the 
slightest degree affected. 

We have now got as far as Four 
Point, near which I observed to-day in 70. 
a N. roe ap is evident, from all we 

ave yet seen, that there is no getting up the 
Straits, with the ice in its present state, but 
by tiding it along close to the land, for there 
is nota drop of clear water to be seen any 
where else, and if. we did not anchor.to our 
friends, the bergs, every tide, we could not 
gain an inch, The weather has ey ny 
calm, that the ice, as far as we can 
the mast-head, remains in one , un- 
broken mass. A good breeze would : 
and help to dissolve it, for it is chiefly } 
is called young ice, which they say has been 
found during the month of April and the 
beginning of May of the present year, The 
season has certainly been severe, for 
of the Greenland masters say they got to 74 
degrees long before this time last y: 
_ July igen eg wrote weshave been 
incessantly occupied in 
through the ice to the norihean., tee fest 
stage we made was into North-East Bay, 
where we have been detained byte die «2 
which could only be occupied in settling 
Position of several points of land, &c. and 
the variation of the compass, which, by the 
bye, can never be done on board a ship with 
any tolerable degree of accuracy, a differ- 
ence of thirty degrees arising from a cha 


very apparent also, but in a much sme 
degree. I do not, however, consider the ex- 
paces we paged: made to be : 

y numerous, or sufficiently delicate, to € 
able us to draw any sati romain 
from them, on this very interesting point, 
till further and better opportunities offer, — 

We had an interesting visit from s 
uimaux families the other day, but with the 
tails of which I shall not now trouble you. 

In truth, | have so few moments to spare, 
from the immediate duties which now 
upon us, that I fear you will think my 
buta shabby one, These last two days t 
given usa run to the northward beyond ot 
most sanguine expectation, as we are at t 
moment within seven miles of the norther 
pes: of the Woman’s Be p> and p 
Sanderson’s Hope yesterday evening. 
latitude (by account) to-day at noon wi 
10. N. Isabella’s 78.15. long.57.14.¥V. Som 
of the Esquimaux from these islands were, ! 
understand, on board the. Isabella to-day, 
and report, that the in which we 
are has been clear of ice duri 
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wintér—that'no whales have been here dur- 
ing'this season, and that they think there is 
plenty of clear water to’ the rorthward. If 
this be true, it is delightful irtelligence for 
us. As far as we can ourselves see, there is 
io reason to question the accuracy of their 
statenient, for, though the number of bergs 
is here, as at Riskoll,and at Waygatt Island, 
and Black Hook,almost beyond cotception or 
belief, the field-ice appears to be byno means 
so close as to stop our progress. Row long 
this fair prospect may continue, it is‘mpos- 
sible'to judge; but the voyage begins‘o ac- 
extreme interest, and all are anxicusly 
looking out for the northward. I am dezjr~ 
ous now to put my letters on board the Im 
bella, that they may go to England with the 
in the Majestic; and as the wea- 
ther is rather foggy, I am afraid of losing 
the opportunity, and will therefore delay no 
longer sending them ‘to the Isabella. 

P.S. July 6.—I have just measured the 
height of an ice-berg, which is 123 feet, and 
itis aground 125 fathonis! Thisis literally a 
small one compared with some hundreds that 
welhiave seen. Feet above water, and fathoms 
ander, seems to be the general run of their 
specific gravity. 

“ His Majesty's Ship Isabella, at Sea, 

~ ‘Lat,75. 25. Long. 60. 7. variation 88. 48. 

-@ Saly 25.—This is our last opportunity 
this year, therefore I could not let it pass 
without writing, although nothing has passed 
since my last. We are now to the north- 
ward of all the ships that are fishing ; we see 
some a long way a-stern: the boat with des- 


a 
been very ind in giving us every 
ace when in the ice; I sincerely wish 

safe back: as they have along way 
r the ice. The coast begins to 
ok more and more miserable. As we get 


orth, it has more the appearance of a chain 
fice mountains than land: the sea is one 


solid field of ice as far as the eye can reach. 
Wee aes blows from the north, we 
find narrow in it, and through them 
we pass on: sometimes the whole of our 
men are on the ice, dragging the ship along 
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have followed us a great way this year, 
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the edge of the flaws. From the very great 
variation, we cannot be a great way from 
the magnetic pole: you will see the varia- 
tion by our last observation on the ice at‘the 
head of the letter. 

Since writing the above, private lets 
ters ‘have been received from the ‘diss 
covery ig dated August 1st, in lat. 
75. 48. N. long. 61.30. W. They state, 
that the ice was clearing away, and that 
the prospect of success was improving. 
The most extraordinary phenomenon of 
the variation of the compass had gone on 
increasing: it was 88. 13. on the ice; we 
say on the ice, for on board ship the va- 
riation, owing to some peculiar influence 
not yet mentioned, was still much more, 
The former letters mention that on board 
ship the variation was at one time 95 
degrees, that is, the needle pointed, in- 
stead of north, to the sonth of west, 
This difference between the real yaria- 
tion and an apparent variation on board 
ship, was» first observed by Captain 
Flinders, but it was supposed to be an 
accidental peculiarity in his ship. It is, 
however, now clear that it belongs to all 
ships, and varies in all; and there would 
be little doubt that it should be attribnt= 
ed to the influence of the iron about the 
vessel, except for a curious fact which, 
we understand, has been ascertained,— 
namely, that the compasses, called insu- 
lated, which are placed in boxes of iron, 
and which are uninfluenced by external 
iron when broughtnear them,are affected 
by the ship variation in the same degree 
as the common com) 8. This, which 
is now called the deviation, has been 
found to be much greater as the experi- 
ments go on northward. ‘This is ac- 
counted for from the circumstance of the 
dip of the needle diminishing what is 
usually called its polarity ; ris | allowing 
it, therefore, to be more easily affected 
by the local influence of the ship. 


of the Rise and Progress of Mu- 
theoretical and practical. “By G. 
s. Extracted from the Encyclo- 
a Londinensis, Price 15s. or with 
tes of instruments coloured, 11.18. 
clopedia Londinensis is a Dic- 
Is and Sciences, upon a very 


es, &c. the proprietors 
rint separate Titles and 
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Indexes to some of these articles, and to 
publish them separately, for the convenience 
of such as may not choose to subscribe to 
the larger work. In this form, therefore, 
the present History of Music has come to 
our hands, 

Mr. Jones was, we believe, the pupil of 
the venerable C. F. Baum n, now the 
last remaining of the old school. He there- 
fore may boast ah acquaintance with the 
sound and scientific music and musicians of 
the last age, and the more porated harmo- 
nies and harmonists of the present; and 
the work before us will bear us out in say- 


244 ; 
ing, that he has not been untnindful of these 
advan 


tages. 

Of this work, consisting of nearly 120 
closely printed pages in quarto, with nu- 
merous Engravings, it is impossible to 
give more than an outline, which in this and 
gome future numbers of our Magazine we 
shall endeavour to do. Rousseau says, 
The genius of a real Musician makes the 
Whole universe subservient to his art. It 


Gescribes all the images of life by sounds ;’ 


it causes even silence to speak, it interprets 
ideas by sentiments, sentiments by accents, 
and it excites, within the inmost recesses of 
the heart, all the passions it expresses.” 
Music is the art of combining sounds ina 
manner agreeable to the ear. This combi- 
nation may be either simultaneous or suc-~ 
cessive: in ee ary pour constitutes rs 
mony; in. the last, melody. With rega 
to its antiquity, it appears both by sacred 
and profane history, that music was one of 
the first arts known to mankind. Musical 
instruments were in use before the flood ; 
for Jubal is said to be the father of all such 
@s handle the harp and organ. Gen. iv. 21. 
And among the Greeks, almost all the an- 
cient philosophers wrote treatises on music, 
* especially the disciples of Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle. We ate told by Ni- 
co! us, Macrobius, and other ancient 
authors, “ That Pythagoras, one day me- 
ditating on the want of some rule to guide 
the ear, anulogous to what had been used to 
help the other senses, chanced to pass by a 
blacksmith’s shop, and observing that the 
hammers, which were four in pumber, 
sounded very harmoniously, he had them 
weighed, and found them to be in the pro- 
portion of 6, 8, 9, and 12. Upon this he 
suspended four strings, of equal length and 
thickness, &c, fastened weights, in the above- 
mentioned proportions, to.each of them re- 
spectively, and found that they, gave the 
same sounds that the hammers had done, 
viz. the fourth, fifth, and octave, to the 
t tone; which last interval did not 
make part of the musical system before ; for 
the Greeks had gone no farther than the 
heptachord, or seven strings, till that time.” 
Upon this passage Dr. Burney wittily ob- 
serves, that though both hammers and 
anvil have been swallowed by ancients and 
moderns, and have passed through them 
from one to another, with an ostrich-like 
digestion, upon examination and experiment 
it SPpeemte that hammers of different size 
and w t will no more produce different 
tones upon the same anvil, than bows or 
clappers of different sizes will from. the 
game string or bell, Indeed, both the ham- 
mers and anvils of antiquity must have been 
of a construction very different ‘from those 
of our degenerate days, if they produced 
any tones that were strictly musical. Ofthe 
ciiiens of well-organized mortals, who have 
passed by blacksmiths’ shops since the time 
of Pythagoras, we.believe no one was ever 
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instruments, A different kind of noise, ip- 
deed, will be produced by hammers of dif- 
ferent weights and sizes; but it seems not 
to be in the power of the most sabile ear to 
discover the feast imaginable difference with 
respect to gravity or acuteness, py avate 
different noises may be produced from 
ferent bodes, in proportion to their size and 
solidity, and every room, chair, and table, 
in a house, has a particular tone, yet these 
noisescan never be ascertained like musical 
notes, Which depend upon reiterated and 
regular vibrations of the aliquot parts of @ 
string, or other elastic body ; and in wind- 
instruments, upon the undulation of the air 
conveyed into a tube.” 

Yet notwithstanding the assertion of the 
learned Doctor, Mr. Jones observes, It 
certainly appears: ridiculous, prim4 facie, 
to suppose, that the different weights of 
hammers can produce a difference in 
sound. But do we exactly know how the 
anvils of the ancients were constructed? 
The name incus has no other meaning than 
its thema cudere, “ to strike; and the 
Greek appellation of axjev signifies only, 
that the anvil is indefatigable in bearing the 
repeated strokes of the hammers, But itis 
not improbable that ancil is derived from 
ancile, “ a small round shield,” or perhaps 
vice-versi, ancile from anri/. Whence we 
may perhaps conclude, that the axuwy of the 
Greeks resembled in shape the round buckler 
with a convex surface. In this case, where 
is the impossibility of the anvil becoming 
responsive in sound to the respective 
weights of the hammers? This convexity 
might have acted like the sounding-board 
ofan instrument. Besides, the comparison 
which has been adduced between hammers 
and anvils, and strings and bows, or clappers 
and bells, does not apply ; for if wine-glasses, 


for instance, are struck against a ed a 


candlestick, a decanter, or any other A 
they most certainly give various 
according to their various shapes, ¢a- 
pacities, and weights. So that the clapper 
of a bell in this situation is wrongly com- 
pared to the hammer ; for in fact, the 

r is the anvil in motion against the 

ammer. Let us place a number of bells, 
each of a different sound, upon @ screw- 
shaped barrel, and Jet them strike succes- 
sively a fixed knob of any hard substance ; 
will. they not give the same variety of 
sounds as if small hammers were Set to 
strike upon them? will they sot play 
part of clappers and hammers, iostead 
bells and anvils? The same reasonin 
plies to strings and bows; which last, u 
experiment, will certainly and in 
emit different sounds, according to the 
ferent size and length of the cord. 
seems) to ‘have been of opinion 
exists asort of chiming, in the. 
hammers upon aayils; for,) in his 
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tion Stitt Poul GN Ogi ia Vee cy. 
593, eager to represent harmony con- 
tained in these beautiful lines of the pa srency 
Ti inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt, 

In numerum versant-que tenaci forcipe fer- 

rum, : 

where the cadence is so forcibly expressed, 
that Pythagoras (could he have anticipated 
it) might have brought it as a support for 


statement, the English poet says : 
By turns their arms advance in time ; 
By turns their hands descend, hammers 
~ @ 5 


_ Now it is indisputable, according to our 


Theatres—Covent Garden, and Drury Lane. 
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best philologists, that chiming implies 
mony. Therefore the sound of sal 
which striking. the anvil, had anciently, if 
not in our degenerate days, a sort of cor- 
in sound, t @, well-exercis- 
ed ear, might constitute misical inter 
consequently, ratios of harmony...dt 
opomers clearly that Pythagoras had in vi 
key note, its fourth, filth, and flatseventh, 
in the numbers 6, 8, 9, 1%, resulting from 
the comparative weight of the hammers, and 
that he came to the solution of his problem 
by uniting three tetrachords, and counting 
down from the top note to the lowest.” 
(To be continued.) . 
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“ COVENT a eee 
cquiring strength by the ine oO 
its rer this theatre has opened 
under anspices so favourable, that it will 
be indeed the fault alone of the Mana- 
r, if he does not reap an abundant 
est in. so promising a season, We 
are to bestow our meed of ap- 
bation upon the successful efforts of 
ie. Farren, who has lately made his 
debut in Sir Peter Teazle. His talents 
ar to be in every respect promising, 
but we shall forbear from entering into 
any detailed criticism, until we shall 
Re had an opportunity of seeing them 
_more amply displayed. 
We. could have wished that Mrs. 
_ Yates, who likewise promises to prove 
_gvaluable ornament to the an 
School, had been prudent enongh to 
- make her entrée in a-less arduous cha- 
acter than that of Lady Macbeth. In- 


MS. - apt of the wide field that is 


opened for the display of talent, 
we have anindelible impression of that 
character upon our minds, which any 
“inferior acting awakens only to its own 
disparagement, by compelling us to draw 
‘an invidious comparison, and we can- 
not but exclaim, in the satirical language 
of Porson,‘ Such acting will be relished, 
when that of Mrs. Siddons is forgotten.” 
‘We shall however adopt the same course 
“as we have proposed to do with Mr. 
ee. and suspend our judgment, until 
a Yates, by a wider display of her ge- 
neral talent, shall allow us to give it with 
“better satisfaction to ourselves and to 
ur readers. 
DRURY LANE. 
refer our readers to a few re- 
{fm our criticisms upon the En- 
ct of the in- 


Ypera House, in 
; edi of those Com- 


4 ‘of management, who, totally un- 
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skilled in the art of managing themselves, 
have yet, with most disgusting self suffi: 
ciency and importance, undertaken to 
guide a machine, which from its magni- 
tude and intricacy requires all that-ex- 
tage ip and ingenuity can effect,, to 
eep it even in regular motion. And 
now, after having been tossed to aud fro, 
and twisted and twirled into every possi- 
ble shape, this ill-fated theatre must sub- 
mit to the last expedient of reduced 
prices, a measure unasked for by the 
ublic, and as impolitic as we appre- 
end it to be decisive of the theatre's 
fate. It is no other than a desperate 
speculation by which it must either stand 
or fall; like a ruined tradesman who 
upon the eve of his bankruptcy endea- 
vours to reinstate himself by under- 
selling his competitors. Whether this 
last attempt to rescue the theatre from 
impending perdition will or will not have 
the effect proposed, the public are left 
to judge from the result. Provincial en- 
terprizers (their P ae appearance on o 
London stuge; Gentlemen Ladies, 
their first appearance on any slage,) 
have lent their exertions to the rescue, 
and have drawn forth the approbation 
of an audience, who have felt perhaps a 
charitable compassion for the theatre's 
fate, which forbad them to discourage 
her last struggling effort. If these © 
jects however fail of their lasting attrac- 
tion, and the Public should become 
weary of their charity, the Committee 
must stand in a body in Brydges Street, 
or go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in. Conceiving 
that the corporeal bulk of Mr. Stephen 
Kemble would be well calculated to sus- 
tain the weight of that odium, which 
the Committee are ill able to bear upon 
their own slieulders, they’ have” ap- 


pointed that Gentleman Stuge Monvgers _ 


f 
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and profess to have committed the whole 
peice the theatre into his hands. It 
is ‘perhaps difficult. to conceive, a more 

uous or ungrateful task than the one 
so i Mr. 8S. Kemble, and 
we fear that the anxiety and labour he 
will have to endure in ‘the performance 
of this duty, will soon deprive him of the 
pleasure and satisfaction of which he 
was once so proud, “‘of being able to 


y Falstaff without ng.” Failing 
in their attempt at real attraction, the 
wisdom of the Committee has ted 


them to adopt artificial means of exciting 
the interest of the Public, by introduc- 
ing a debutant, in the person of Mr...H. 
Kemble, whose name alone, and the 
relationship that he bears toa family so 
distinguished for Dramatic talent, might 
attract at least one full house, in anti- 
cipation of his probable or possible suc- 
cess; but. the more our attention was 
roused, and our interest excited by such 
anticipations, so much the greater was 
our chagrin and disappointment in wit- 
nessing his lame and impotent perform- 
ance of Romeo at the opening of the 
theatre. «* Such acting,” says the Times, 
would be dear atany price—even at a 
shilling,” and we really must think that 
the reduction of price will but ill com- 

nsate for such me performances, 
Te reminds us of the Bath Coach, that 
travelling with two horses, and reduced 
fares, is humorously styled, « Cheap and 
nasty.” 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

The only novelty produced here, 
since obr August number, which seems 
to demand attention, is a musical Farce 
in two acts, entitled Amateurs and Ac- 
tors. We give a brief sketch of the plot 
as follows. Miss Hardacre, a young 
heiress (Miss Love) is carried offfrom Mr. 
Elderberry, her —- Mr. Bartley) 
by Mr: David Dulcet (Mr. Pearman) 
who being one of the Amateur Actors, 
contrives to carry her to the playhouse, 
where his friend Mr.,Bustle, the mana- 
ger (Mr. Harley) conceals them from 
the guardian's pursuit, until by their 
marriage Mr. Dulcet gives himself the 
superior claim upon the fair object of 
his affections. erberry arrivesshortly 
after them at the playhouse, and is 
mistaken by the manager, for an old 

ntleman of the name of Berry, whom 
he was expecting to arrive under an 
engagement at his theatre. The con- 
versation between Elderberry and the 
manager, far from clearing up the mis- 
take, induces the former to believe that 
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he has unluckily strayed into a private 
‘madhouse, and a subsequent interview 
with erony 2 (Mr. Wilkinson) an 
orphan hired from a charity school as 
servant, who represents hi as a 
person hired to look after the people in 
the house, strengthens his belief, which 
is lastly confirmed at the sight of whips, 
chains, padlock, and other theatrical 
properties in the manager’s room ; and 
upon beholding the uncouth gestures 
and the forlorn and ragged appearance of © 
the strolling players, who continue to 
pass to and fro, and assail him with 

and fantastic exclamations in the re 
hearsal of their’ respective parts, he is 
wound up to such a pitch of terror, that 
he fancies himself actually upon the point 
of being murdered by the supposed 
lunatics: From this dilemma he is ap 
pily relieved by the appearance of his 
ward and Mr. Dulcet, who come before 
him as suppliants for his forgiveness and 
support. His consent is easily obtained, 
and the dropping of the curtain leaves 
the audience nothing but to unite their 
wishes for the future welfare of the 


h ir. 4 
"Pen tul lest his talents for originality 
should either be doubted, or not mes 
appreciated, the author has appeare: 
anxious to preserve himself from the 
accusation of pl — a Fp: ’ 
asserting in the i t 
duction 4s “not ‘pen from the French,” 
We apprehend the caution to have been — 


‘needless; for we find neither that i 2 


nuity in the device, nor that lively spir 

in the developement of it,which never fail 
to form the leading characteristics of a 
French dramatist. We do not mean 
however by this to detract from the 
merits of the uction, which give rise — 
to an admirable satire upon the injudi- — 
cious and perm came sory we the ma-_ 
naging (or mismanagi mittees, to _ 
wiear may faicly be attributed =: 
downfall of Drury Lane; and we are — 
not without our fears that this spirit of 
amateur managerism will far to 
award a similar fate to the Italian Opera © 
House. _ A happy allusion to the e P 
ment of a late managing member = 
Parliament is: introduced in a re 
sation between Harley and a ricer, £ 
player, when the tatver describes an 
amateur directing the rehearsal of 
play, when he did not understand 

the technical terms, and who in all ‘ 
warmth and energy of dramatic dieta~ 
tion, instead of saying exit P. 5. 
off the stage, exclaiming , exit | 


1818.] 
‘Mr. Harley been inclined to pun he 
i me added, ‘‘ We will have 


me Divested of its satire this Farce has 
little claim to our approbation, either 
for its plot, its humour, or its music. In 
fact, the whole bent of our au- 
rs tohave beendevoted 
to the idea of holding up to justcontempt 
ne the self-sufficiency of those 
ittees, and Special 
whose Commit, with eae peat “eave “ot 
ings the P ic have o' 

late been much 
We cannot omit this ‘opportunity of 
offering to Mr. Arnold, a few hints, 
which we think he would do well to 
consider. Iticannot escape notice, that 
this house, express} led an En- 
els Oper House, and in fact: the only 
: is, or is not ~ 
haps greater earth of any thing than 
of pure and legitimate music. Scarcely 
an Opera, properly so called, has yet 
been : Operatic Baterbibies, 
id River: (without music) 
O pevepial chs lace, where the ta- 
ts of Arne, Cooke, Bishop, and many 
eminent masters, might have been 
depayed, tothe encouragement of the 
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science, the credit of the manager, and 
we inbemne A add, to the better satisfac- 
tion of the Public. Witness the delight 
of an audience assembled to listen to 
the Opera of Artaxerxes; witness the 
very extraordinary success of the Slave, 
Guy Mannering, the Duenna, and a 
thousand others that we could enume- 
rate, of which every succeeding repeti- 
tion serves only to present new beau- 
ties, hitherto undiscovered, and to en- 
courage not more in the author than ini 
the audience in general, a science, so 
universally and so justly appreciated, 
and for which this country has of late 
years imbibed a taste unknown in for- 
mer ages. If ina grand national thea- 
tre the substitution of melo dramas, 
rope dancing, and exhibition of I~ 
try for the purities of the legitimate 
Drama, have called forth, not the severi- 
ties of austere criticism, but the just in- 
dignation of all enlightened minds, so will 
the representation of Burlettas and 
Serio-comic Extravaganzas, if continued 
to the almost total exclusion of the more 
refined beauties of genuine Operas, be 
but ill received, at le ast by that of 
the audience, whose approbation is at all 
worth cultivating. 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, 
AND SCIENCE. 


cata igien Wf 


L. Samor, Lord of the Bright City 
g Poem, by the ts. S. 
&c, 8vo, pp. 358. 
gad Fasio, one of the best of our 
with considerable plea- 
is from the same distinguish- 
however, we admire the 
g which is intersperged 
. Milman’s poem, we cannot 
he occasional obscurity of a 
that so nianand: 
been blemished vy 
Sone or: more than common ab- 
jing verses are no less 
than for their 


‘my birth, O Britain! and my love, 
“I breathe, whose earth I tread, 


\ {shes Beauteous Isle, 
3! what tho’ in thy atmo- 
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Spreads stainless, and unsullied by’ a cloud. 
Hi. Though thy hills blush not with thé ‘pur 
le vine, 

And softer climes excel thee in the hue 

And fragrance of thy summer fruits and 
flowers, 

Nor flow thy rivers over golden beds ; 

Thou in the soul of man, thy better wealth, 

Art richest ; nature’s noblest produce thou, 

The immortal mind in perfect height’ and 


strength, 
Bear’st with a prodigal opulence; this thy 
right, 
Thy wiviloge of climate and of soi}; 
Weald I assert: nor, save thy fameyinvoke, 
Or Nymph; or Muse, that oft weet 
of old : 
By fall of waters under haunted shades, 
Her extasy of ‘inspiration poured — 
O’er Poet’s soul, and flooded all his:powers! ' 
With liquid glory : 80 may thy’renown 
Burn in my: made) and give to thought atid 


The abil and the radiant hue of fire. 


To attempt an analysis of the volume, in 
the very narrow limits to which We Afé ne- 
cessitated to" eonfine outlived naan be > 
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surd; we must therefore be content to offer 
a few general remarks on the style and ex- 
ecution of the poem. The incidents upon 
which it is founded, refer to that very inte- 
resting period of our history, when our 
British ancestors sought the aid of the 
Saxon chiels, Hengist and Horsa, to repel 
the inroads of the Scots and Picts. Samor 
is, according to Hollinshed, the Earl of 
Gloucester, and the Bright C.ty, Gloucester, 
formerly denominated by the Britons, Caer 
Gloew. Mr. Milman abounds in similes, 
some of them very forcible oust but we 
see no reason for his spoiling a fine passage, 
and obscuring its po introducing them 
in parentheses. For instance, in describing 
his hero, he says, 
Lofty and alone, 

(Even as the pillar great Alcides set, 
The limit of the world and his renown, 
O’er Calpe, round whose shaft the daylight 

wreathed 
Its last empurpling on the battlements) 
Stood Samor in the amethystine light, &c. 
The second book opens nobly. 
“ Noon is ablaze in heaven, but gloom, 

» the gloom 
Of the brown forest’s massy vault of shade 
Is o'er the kings of Britain.” 

Mr. M.’s taste seems to have been formed 
by the study of our early poets, and he 
frequently introduces their high sounding 
phrases, without much selection or pro- 

riety. “ Battailous” is a word which has been 
|e obsolete, and “ babbling,” as applied 
to day, is senseless, The reflection of the 
moon on the arms of the combatants is said 
to cast 

« A glimmer which is hardly light.” 
There is something Miltonic in this: 
the author had probably in his eye the 
« darkness visible” of our great bard. 
The description of morn also in the third 
book, is beautiful, and, without being a ser- 
vile imitation, resembles, (we had almost 
said rivals,) some of the finest passages in 
« Paradise Lost.” 

Orient the bright-haired charioteer of hea- 


ven 
Poured daylight from his opal wheels, and 
struck 
From the blue pavement of the sky, clear 
jakes 


fi 

Of azure light upon the eastern sea: 

And as the gray mists slowly curled away, 

Rose the white cliffs of Kent, like palace 
fair, 

Or fane of showy marble to enshrine 

Blue Amphitrite, ot the sea-gods old 

Of Pagan mariner. Rode tall below 

The Saxon navy, as from midnight sleep 

Wakening ; the gray-sails in the breeze of 
morm 

"Gan tremble, gleaming oars flash in the 
spray. 

‘The idea of a fleet awakening from the 
“ midnight sleep,” is new, byt we confess 
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we have not taste enough to admire it. 
« Forgets itself to pleasure,” has not the 
sublimity of the thought which suggested 
it, namely Milton's, “ Forget thyself to mar- 
ble —How exquisite is the following pic- 
ture ol Rowena. 


Too proud : 
For less than absolute command, too soft 
For pe end gentle amorous thought, 


r hair, 
Clustered as irom an orb of gold, cast out 
A dazzling and o’erpowering radiance, save 
Here and there on her white neck reposed 
Ina sooth’d brilliance some thin wandering 


tress. 
The azure ing of her eye was frin 
i pgp Salpel pol» Ringo 


Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it, — 

As the light dew-shower on a tuft of flowers. 

The soul within seem'd feasting on high 
thoughts, rae Lad, 

That to the outward form and feature gave 

A loveliness of scorn—scorn that to feel 

Was bliss, was sweet indulgence. _ . 
" B.i.L 150. 


Dark. comfortable likenesses.” 


We envy not the monarch his Lye 
employment. A prophetess is said to be 
« dallying, with her loose and h 
chin.” The battle, also, between Mi: 
and Hengist, places death in a very curious 
situation. lh ial 


« But then - : 
Began a combat, over which death seemed 


To hover, as of one assured, in hope 
To hover 0. on oh 
The battle axe of Malwyn vibrates “ like 
@ serpent’s tongue /” ' pace 
It sceme elmost invidions to noties ach 
trifling blemishes as these, when they ¢ 
so amply com, beauties, numer- 


by , 
ous, powerful, and brilliant as the « 
of the Saxon army.” “ The Bright Gi” 


is indeed a feed soe bene 
which we are unwilling to detract, 
critically particularizing a few of 
which may appear upon its disc, 
it to observe that it is a luminary 
lustre will not be likely to fade in the esti 
mation of those who know how to appr 
re and genuine po We wil 
our extracts from | ig’ 
teresting volume, with an apo 
Britain, as patriotic and b 
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Mr. Millman has chosen for the vestibule 
to his elegant fabric. 

Swan of the ocean, on thy throne of waves 
Exultant dost thow sit, thy maniling plumes 
Roflled with joy, thy pride of neck clate ; 
‘To hail fair peace, like angel visitant, 
Descending amid joy of earth and heaven, 
‘To bless thy fair abode. The laughing 


Look bright, O. Britain! on thy hour of 
In-sunshine fair the blithe and beauteous 


Over hill and vale goes dancing ; blooming 
~ flowers a 

Under her wanton feet their dewy bells 

Shake joyous; clouds of fragrance sound 


?, 
City to city cties, and town to town 
Wafting glad tidings: wide their flower- 
hung gates 
Throw back the churches, resonant with 


Of priests and people, to the Lord their 


, the richest incense of pure hearts. 
D.v. 1. 


IT. On the Sufety Lamp for Coal 
iners, with some -Researches on 
me. By Sir Humphrey Davy. 8vo 

pp. 148. 

_ This history of a most important inyen- 

‘tion is detai pig a ply spac paaeibes, 
y any degree of egotism, though 

dhe pthdt would hare been justified in dwel- 

¢ emphasison the mean attempts 
that ‘been made to detract from his 

‘merits as'an original discoverer. He states 
s its which his first ideas on 

‘the ‘becasioned, and with the same 


€ gives an account of the progres- 
which he was led to the con- 
instrament, which will,eter- 
ne, “ In plunging,” says he, “a 
t, surrounded by a cylinder of fine wire 
gauze, into an losive mixture, I saw the 
inder become quietly and gradually 

flame ; the upper part of it soon 
red hot 


ed x + yet no explosion wos 
‘was easy at Once to see that by in- 
ig the hiner 8 surface in the top, or 
othe ‘ ‘amp, the heat ac- 


i © or 
not only’ deprived the fire dam 
osive powers, but rendered it “3 


of an invention which 
test of experience in the 
es of Britain, con- 


ary MaG.—No. 57. 
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occasion. “ Whatever,” says’ the author, 
“may be the fate of the speculative part of 
this enquiry, I have no anxiety as to the 
practical results, or as to the unimpassioned 
and permanent judgment of the public on 
thé manner in which they have been deva- 
loped and communicated ; and no fear that 
an invention for the preservation of human 
life and the diminution of human misery 
will be’ neglected or forgotten by posterity. 

“When the duties of men coincide with 
their interests, they are usually performed 
with ‘alacrity ; the’ pro of civilization 
ensures the existence of all real improye- 
ments; and however tight the qualification 
of possessing the good opinion of society, 
there is a still more exalted pleasure in the 
consciousness of having laboured to. be 
useful.” 


III. The History of France, from the 
earliest periods to the second return 
Louis XVIII. to the throne of his 
ancestors. With a chronglogica table 
of contents; a contemporary fist of 
Princes at the end of each King’s 
reign; and an appendix contcining.a 
slight sketch of the political arrange- 
ments of Europe,gs settled by the tneaby 
of Paris, By Frances Tuuprre. 
12mo. pp. 307. Hou 
We were about to place this book in our 

list of school publications, but on proceeding 

through it, the plan and execution appeared 
to be such as to claim for it a more dis- 
tinguished station. The early history of 

France is concisely, but correctly told, and as 

the fair author advances she ‘very judi- 

ciously becomes more minute in her details, 
without -being so elaborate on some inte- 

resting subjects as to make it necessary w 

pass slightly over others of equal import. 

She has that happy art of compressing much 


~ information within a'small compass, without 


being obscure, which so eminently charac- 
terised the genius of Goldsmith in ltis com- 
pendiums. The account which she has 
given of the dreadful eve of St. Bartholomew 
might be adduced as an instance of ‘this ; 
but the description of the battle of Waterloo 
is still more to the credit of her powers of 
describing a great and variegated scene 
upon a small tablet. The style is chaste 
and correct; the narrative written through- 
out with a scrupulous regard to truth, and 
in no one instance - have we marked an 
inclination to distort character, or to throw a 
shade over guilt. ‘The cotemporary list of 
the sovereigns of Europe appended to ech 
reign is extremely useful, and the notes 
occasionally subjoined are well adapted tw 
illustrate the story, as well as to amuse the 
reader.. Asa specimen of the language and 
the sentiments, we shall here give the ob- 
servations which wind up the whole. 

« The allies justly suspected the French, 
and fearing that the intrigues of the Buona- 
partists might again involve Europe in ‘the 

Vor. X. 2K 
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horrors of war, stipulated that a large army 
of their troops should occupy France for five 
_years, and to be maintained at her expense. 
This was a wise and t measure; and 
it is to be h that when time has elapsed, 
France will have renounced for ever those 
lawless and visionary schemes of conquest, 
which have brought so much misery on 
Europe, and herself in particular; and will 
see that her true glory consistsin an assidu- 
ous cultivation of the arts of » anda 
steady attachment to the government 
of her rightful monarch; a government as 
far removed from the despotic sway of the 
ancient regime, as from the anarchy of the 
revolution.” 


IV. Tales of my Landlord, - second 
series, collected and arranged. By 
JxupepiAu CLEISHBOTHAM, &c. 4 
vols. 

These volumes are, we conceive, every 
way inferior to their precursors, as well in 
incident as in general execution, and though 
‘they exhibit sufficient talent to exalt the 
character of an ordinary novel writer, they 
by no means increase the reputation of the 
guthor of Waverly and Guy Mannering. 
To Scotchmen, however, they may prove 
doubly attractive, as recalling to their 
minds the traditionary facts of their earlier 
days, and thereby creating those pleasing 
reminiscences which arise ona recurrence to 
past events. For ourselves, as Englishmen, 
we must confess that we have found this 
second series, if not tedious, certainly much 
less interesting than any of the previous 
productions of the same author. It is 
merely an illustration of the “ Prison 
Calendar” of Edinburgh; and several of 
the “dramatis persone” are denizens of 
the Tolbooth of that town, formerly known 
by the cant appellation of “ The Heart of 

id Lothian.” The circumstance on which 
the successive incidents of this narrative 

rincipally hinge, is the murder of a Captain 
Porteous, who had been condemned to 
death for having fired unnecessarily on a 
crowd assembled to witness the execution of 
a person of the name of Wilson, who in con- 
junction with the hero of the story, Robin- 
son, alias Staunton, (whose escape was 
effected by the daring intrepidity of his 
friend,) was tried and sentenced to die, for 
having plundered the Custom House of 
Fife, of their contraband goods, which had 
been seizgl and conveyed there. On the 
day appointed for the execution of Wilson, 
Porteous understanding, or affecting to 
understand, that a rescue was intended, on a 
slight disturbance fired among the collected 
crowd, and killed several innocent indivi- 
duals, for which he was condemned to death 
by a jury of his country, but was reprieved 
by Queen Caroline, then Regent, during 
tte King’s absence at Hanover. The mob, 
however, instigated, and headed by the above 
mentioned Robinson, formed and put in 
force a plan for executing Captain Porteous, 
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according to the original tenor of his sen- 
peaceably dispersed. Robinson, who 


though strenuously 
Her elder sister Jeanie Deans, makes a pil- 
image to London in order to obtain, 


her 
way, circumstances lead her to the house of a 
clergyman of the name of Staunton, 
turns out to be the father of Robinson, and 
after many disappointments, she is admitted 
to an audience with Queen Caroline, to 
whom she relates her story, and who 
ciously promises to obtain from the Ki 
a pardon for her unfortunate sister. 
the object of her journey being fulfilled she 
returns home, and in due time becomes the 
wife of the friend and companion of her 
childhood Reuben Butler, a 
divine, who is promoted by the Duke of 
Argyle to an excellent living on his estate. 
Staunton marries Effie Deans; e 
a baronet, and heir to a large estate, and 
takes her with him to England: where the 
memory of his former transactions is 
entirely forgotten. He at length receives 
his death from the hand of his son, who had 
been taken away soon after his birth by the 
mother of one of Staunton’s former mis- 


smuggler and bandit, named Doni 
Dhu, in whose company he : shis 
father, with the intention of og him, 
and kills him, 


Nothing can be more absutd and im- 
probable than the story of this book, which 
1s spun out to an inordinate length, for the 
purpose, Be doubt, of making it more volu- 
minous and expensive. A great profusion 
of Scottish jargon, and al cant 
occurs throughout the narrative, which of 
course helps to fill it up though it has notnow 
even novelty to recommend it. A very eur- 
rent report prevails, that these yolumes and 
their companions are from the penof Walter 
Scott, who is denominated in most of the 
Scotch magazines the MIGHTY MINSTREL! 
Hut they eeke et eee ne i 

at they were not written it — 
but by his brother, net that thé motives 
which induce the real author not to acknow- 

and reason- 


ledge them, are extremely politic 
able. 


V. Poems, by ARTHUR Brooxrs, Esq. 


There is much pele ee 
teresting little yolume, and hones can 
not subscribe to the its P 
on some points, we heles 


happy to eward him the full 


f 
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he is entitled to, for the genius by which it 
is so eminently characterized. Such a ter- 
rible tone of sincerity—such a fearful mani- 
’ festation of the agonies of a wounded spirit 
breaks forth in almost every page, as to de- 
mand from our hearts a _ than common 
sympathy. The author’s fate appears to 
have ben iarly unfortunate. We 
‘would not lift the veil of his sorrows, nor do 
we wish to enquire into the primitive causes 
of his uneasiness, but wedo regret with much 
truth and earnestness, that a mind like his 
should be in of resorting to that most 
eat of all consolations, which alone can 
ighten the face of woe, 

With more than rapture’s ray, 

As darkness shews us worlds of light 

We never saw by day.” 

The: of which Mr. Brooke’s vo- 
lume is comprized, are all “ occasional.” 
“ ~ ct we confess we had rather seek 

stren a poet among those compo- 
sitions ine which he has given himself up to 
native impressions, and embodied his own 
feelings and regrets unpremeditatedly, than 
in such as have resulted from cold and spe- 
~ culative enqui 


E 
E 
t 
¢ 
] 
: 
' 


sions is for the most part sincere.” Nature 
often conceals in the inmost recesses of the 
human mind some genius unknown to its 
passions have alone the power 
of bringing this to light, and of farnshing 
finitely more complete than art 

create. It is for this reason 
minor productions of a poet have 
not unfrequently been preferred to his more 

? voluminous works. In a subject treated at 
considerable length, there must always be 
‘some dull passages, but occasional verses 


~ need Jast no longer than the inspired mo- 
ment. 


“It is a delicate task -to particularize any 
flower “ in awreath where all are fair alike.” 
We cannot, however, help observing, that 
the verses entitled “ The Suicide” are re- 
markable for a force of thought and energy 
of expression which has not often been sur- 

There is, also, a fine apostrophe to 

and an animated address to Lord 

oN or of the illustrious subject 
it. 


2 Northern Courts; containin§ 
zinal Memoirs of the Sovereigns of 
weden and Denmark, since 1766. By 
fz. Joun Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 

was our intention to have gone pretty 
into an examination of the secret 
which these volumes affect to deve- 


4 his authorities, the task would be 
thing like that of endeavouring to 
the ever shifting mirage in an 

ert, which assumes.a new ap- 
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pearance every moment. If we are to. 
believe the compiler, he is aman dee} 
acquainted with all the secret springs that 
have actuated the northern courts for many 
years; but we should’ have felt inclined to’ 
give him more credit had he told his stories 
with somewhat less of egotism, and instead 
of saying that Mister Brown did this, and 
Mister Brown observed that, he had given 
us chapter and verse for what he relates. 
This insufferable vanity is rendered still 
more odious by the vulgar abuse which in 
every page is thrown out upon person’ 
of the highest eminence. e exiled king 
of Sweden, who by the bye is here stated to 
have been illegitimate, comes in for the 
largest share of this ealumny, and such is 
the industrious malignity of the writer, that 
he cannot even narrate any thing to the dis- 
ment of the monarch, without endea- 
vouring to raise a laugh at his misfortunes. 
The unfeeling spirit, however, in which the 
whole work is composed, will, we have no 
doubt, be quite sufficient to destroy the effect 
it was intended to produce. We are not 
disposed to justify the eccentricities of Gus 
tavus, but in spite of the obloquy that has 
been so illiberally thrown upon him, thus 
much we will maintain, that his conduct, in 
the great struggle for the liberties of Europe, 
was much more consistent, disin 
and magnanimous than that of the powers 
who in a more lucky hour followed his 
example, and have since abandoned both 
him and his family. The editor of this 
work assumes the credit of having been , 
employed by the discontented party in 
Sweden, to negociate with the BritishGovern- 
ment for its co-operation in the revo- 
lution of that kingdom, with the view of 
placing one of our Princes on the throne. 
That Prince is said to have been the Duke 
of Gloucester, and Mister Brown gives us 
to understand that he had many interviews 
with the Right Hon.Spencer Perceval onthe 
subject, till that minister finding what a dan- 
gerous predicament he was about to involve 
himself in, broke off the negociation, which 
ended reinfecta, and thus because our court 
would not take a part with the Swedish 
insurgents, Bernadotte became the Crown 
Prince, and now sways the ap ry over the 
Scandinavian peninsula. All this may pos 
sibly be true, but as we have nothing more 
for it than the report of Mister Brown, who 
has not shown himself over nice in his rela- 
tions, we shall dismiss the whole without any 
other remark than eredat Judeus ! 


ARTS, FINE. 

Elements of Anatomy, designed for the 
use of Students in the Fine Arts. By J. B. 
Sharpe. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs a td de Las a the 
companion of Napoleon, communicated by 
himself. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the 
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Founder of the ee ethodists. B: 

Robert Southey, ere . Bvo. “ 
A System of P silgial Botany. By 

the Rey. P. hs 8vo. 26s. P 


CHEMISTRY 
fliegen setae General Principles of 


Remnion Apelyag translated from the. 
Thenard. 


By Arnold 
-_ pp. 324. 

account we can give of this use- 
fal pte is in ‘the words of the translator, 
who says, that ‘* its. object is to explain the 
means by which the ical chemist, un- 
accustomed to analysis, may discover and 
separate the constituents of a gaseous, 
liquid, or solid combination, or mixture, and 
ascertain the weight or yolume of each con- 
stituent. In the original this treatise forms 
the concluding volume of Thenard's Che- 
mistry, published in 1816, A few slight al- 
oe and numerous additions, consist- 
principally of extracts from the other 
umes, have heen made by the translator, 
vith a view to render it less incomplete as a 
separate work. Three plates are likewise 
given; taken from those referred to in the 
original. With regard to nomenclature, it 
may be useful to state, that chemical names 
of com) seegerind bodies are contrived to give an 
idea of the nature of the combinations, by 
uniting the names of the constituents, and 

varying their terminations.” 

Upon the whole, we think the translator 
has ‘rendered an acceptable service to Eng- 
lish Chemists by this publication, and he has 
evidently taken no small pains to render it 
worthy of their patronage. 

DIVINITY. 

The Spirit of the Gospel, or the Four 
Evangelists elucidated by Explanatory Ob- 
servations, Historical References, and Mis- 
cellaneous Hlustrations. By the Rev. Wm. 
§ Gilly, M. A. Rector of North Fam- 
britlge, Essex. 8vo. 10s. 

This volume is an exposition of the four 
Gospels on a plain and instructive plan, 
tending to remove the principal difficulties, 
and to illustrate the most prominent beau- 
ties... “ Where it was necessary to have re- 
course to ancient or. foreign authorities, the 
substance is communicated through the 
medium of a translation. The author has 
likewise taken every opportunity of ad- 
mitting such matter as may sometimes re- 
lieve the mind from the contemplation of 
graver topics, and fix it upon those graces 
with which the Holy Memoirs are fre- 
quently interspersed. An _ historical re- 
ference, a tale or anecdote to the point, a 
custom or characteristic of the age or coun- 
try in which our Saviour lived, or an ele- 
gant turn which some ancient or modern 
poet may have given to the subject—these 
have not been rejected, where they could be 
subjoined with consistency and effect.”— 
The book, we have no doubt, will be useful 
to families; as,it i tleared of all that dry, 
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dogmatic, and controversial, matter which 
too generally disfigures even those com: 


mentaries that are prof published for 
the edification of ordinary Christians. pce 

Sermons on various Sub cockolaaian 
muel Seabury, Bishop of icut. 2 
vols. 8vo. 183. > 


An Appeal to Scripture and Tradition, in 
Defence of the Unitarian Faith. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Venn, vol. 

* Sera mre reamars 4 Nm vo and Ocea- 

ns on 

sions. Ry William Hett. A. M. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. 
By John Pye Smith, D. D. 8vo~ 14s., © 

Sermons, in which the connection is 
traced between a belief of the —— 
velation, and the Character, Comfort, and 
Prospects of Christians.» By the Rev. M. 
Jackson. 8vo. 1 

God is Christ, set forth in two. Letters. to 
a Friend, with Observations on Mr. Mac- 


Lean’s Tract on the Sonshigpiiertiineres 
8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Original Sin, Free-will, Grace, 
tion, Justification, Faith, Good Wi and 
Universal Redemption, as maintained in cer- 


tain Declarations of our which _ 
are the ground-werk of the Articles of our 


_ Established Church upon these Subjects; 


with an important Account of the 
tion to the Articles in 1604, and an historical 
ond teisionl Introduction to the whole. -By” 
the Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. 7s. con 
An irrefragable solution uses with 0 
dark Scripture Enigma Genealogy 
Jesus Chiist. By Jobn Gorton. ro. I 4 
A His’ of the nm 
taining aon Register of New. el 
Revivals, Pantomimes, &c. from the | 
1795 to 1817 inclusive. By W.C. 
3 vols. - 
This is a very entertaining publicédion; 
and is replete with much useful Lopes perce 
able information. The matter to 
have been arranged with great care end 
judgment, and before it could have been 
digested into its present form, must have re- 
quired no common share of perseverance 
and industry. orMn Ou are indebted to 
the prolific pen of Oulton, for a — 
a of dramatic pieces, and among the 
Test, the + Sleep Walker.? a raise 
ingenious Farces extant, and a 
the London Theatres from 1771 to rors ta 
As avery moderate price is required for the 
present publication, we have no doubt bat 
that it will circulate as extensively as it de- © 
serves, and temunerate the author for the - 
time and attention he must necessarily | 
employed upon it. : 
EDUCATION. | 1 an 


Ashford Rectory; or the Prey ee 
Reformed. By Frances. Th — 
" 


187. 
Pre not surprised that this s little book . 


has already reached a second edition, for it 


‘ 
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well merits public encouragement, and 
ought to occupy a place in every juvenile 

i . The story is interesting, and en- 
1 by a variety of lively sketches of 
manners calculated to poets the heart, 
while the dialogues on architecture, heral- 
dry, and antiquities, contribute very much 
to enlarge the understanding. 

Juvenile Geography. By J. Bissett.18mo. 
2s. 6d. : 

Advice to the Teens, or Practical Helps 
towards the formation of one’s own Cha- 
racter. 8vo. 5s. 

The School-Fellows, a Moral Tale. By 
the Author of the “ Twin Sisters,” &c. 

There are no Writers more valuable to so- 
ciety than those who have for their object 
the inculcation of virtuous principles in the 
minds of the rising generation, and we are 
confident that even su — talents * not 
degraded by being applied to so useful and 
creditable ceneeny PAWhilst we allow, with 
the Authoress of the ingenious little volume 

us, that “ in our childhood are sown 
the seeds of our future actions,” we cannot 
but reflect with gratitude on the advantages 
which must have resulted to the present 


from the exertions of an Edgeworth, a 
Barbauld, and a Trimmer; as we are con- 


vinced have done more towards ame- 
lioratin morals of the country, than 
any o writers whatsoever—to those, 
therefore, whose aims are similar, and 
whose talents, ifnot equal, are at least re- 
spectable, we are inclined to offer the most 
cordial ragement. 

We feel much , then, in pronoune- 
ing “ The S« fellows” to be a clever and 
i sti ion, every way calculated 
to fulfil the intentions of its amiable au- 
thoress. ‘ 


_ An Essay on Spanish Literature, contain- 
ing its History, from the commencement of 
‘the 12th century, to the present time. By A. 


Anaya. pp. 176. 
; Racems sur la. maniere d’apprendre Les 
Langues Vivantes, et particulierement L’Ita- 


lienne. et L’Espagnole. Par A. Anaya. 


_ We owe some apo! to Mr. Anaya, for 
— i olica Ceti tea 


in a brief but condensed essay, the 

student.an. opportunity of forming 

parative judgment on the merits of the 

istinguished Spanish writers, from the 

ntury to the present time. Besides 

general sketch, the work contains an ap- 
eiipre introdnved specimens of 
ak 
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the verse,as well as prose, of the various wri- 
ters alluded to in the essay, with biographi- 
cal notices in the form of notes, which add 
very materially to its interest and usefulness. 

From the Essay, also, on the method of 
learning the living languages, much yvalu- 
able in ion may be derived, as it con- 
tains not only an account of the idioms pe- 
culiar to the French and Italian writers, but 
likewise a treatise on their poetical licences, 
with a vocabulary of the words more par- 
ticularly adapted to poetry. On the whole 
it is as admirable an elementary work as any 
we have seen of the kind for many years, 

HISTORY. 

Letters on French History, from the 
earliest period to the Battle-of Waterloo, 
and re-establishment of the House of Bour- 
bon, for the use of Schools. By J. Bigland. 
l2mo, 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias ; in- 
clasts 208 only the Drugs and Compounds 
used by Professional Practitioners, but 
those which are sold by Chemists, Druggists, 
and Herbalists, &c. By Samuel Frederick 
Gray, Lecturer on the Materia Medica, &c. 
8vo. pp. 378, 

The intention of this very useful volume 
is to give a concise account of the actual 
state of our knowledge of drugs in general, 
using that term in its most extensive signifi- 
cation, and on this account it bears the title 
of a Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia of the 
London College. The work, however, is 
complete in itself, and comprehends all that 
is necessary to be known of the substances 
used in medicine, together with the modes 
of preparation, But the author has not 
confined himself merely to: a classification 
of drugs, and the pharmaceutical formula 
according to regular practice. By adding 
the composition of many empirical remedies, 
or the imitations of them, and giving be- 
sides a variety of practical information: for 
the direction of those who are not of the 
profession, he has rendered his book an ex- 
cellent companion to the family medical - 
chest, and a much better domestic guide 
than any of the compilations which are now 
passed upon the credulous public under that 
imposing title. 

he Art of preserving the Feet, or prac- 
tical Instructions for the .prevention and 
cure of Corns, Bunnions, Callosities, Chil- 
blains, &c. By an experienced Chiropedist, 
12mo,. pp. 289. 

In a well written preface the ingenious 
author of this manual observes, “ If trifles 
make the sum of human bliss, they too 
ofien produce the sum of human misery, 
and it will generally be found that the most 
serious results have proceeded from. cir- 
cumstances apparently of little importance 
at the outset. The feet indeed are most out 
of sight, but they ought not therefore to be 
most out of mind. They are both literally 
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and metaphorically, the stay and support of 
the human body. Deprived of their use, 
man at once loses one of his most important 
powers—the power of locomotion, and he 
can no longer be said to live, but only to 
vegetate, since the want of necessary exer- 
cise must soon impede the due ee 
ment of every other faculty, whether ily 
or mental !” 

This is certainly true, and therefore it is 
surprising that the care of the feet should 
be so generally neglected, and that when dis- 
orders arise in them the treatment should be 
consigned to ignorant quacks, whose interest 
it is, like rat-catchers, to Jeave the roots of 
disease behind, for the future exercise of 
their skill in extirpation. This little book 
is the production of a man of science and 
experience, who has omitted nothing that is 
requisite to be known on the subject of the 
extremities, the best method of preserving 
them from the maladies to which they are 
liable, and the proper mode of treating these 
disorders when they actually occur, either 
in their incipient or most obstinate state— 
The whole is arranged with perspicuity, and 
written in a style of plainness, suited to the 
lowest understanding, and yet as totally free 
from vulgarism, as from the jargon of tech« 
nical pomposity. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions pub- 
lished by the Chirurgical Society of London. 
Vol. 9. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 

A Practical Inquiry into the Causes of the 
frequent failures of the Operations of De- 
pression, and of the extraction of the Ca- 

~taract as usually performed. By Sir Wm. 
Adams. 8vo. 16s. 

General Views relative to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions. By T. C. Speer, 
M. D. 8vo. 5s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints. By B. C. Brodie. 
8yo. 

Results of an Investigation respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, rnelude 
ing Researches in the Levant concerning 
the plague. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 
Royal 8vo. 21. 2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. 
from H. Brougham, esq. M. P. on the 
Abuse of Charitable Funds, with an Appen- 
dix of Evidence. 3s. 

Report of the Committee sitting at the 
George and Vulture Tavern, to enquire into 
the funds and conduct of the Norwich Union 
Fire and Life Society. Is. 

An Account of the Charitable Donations 
to places within the County of Berks. By 
F.C. Barry, esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cunningham’s Caution to Continental 
Travellers. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Neckclothiania, or Titeania, an Essay on 
Starchers. By oneofthe Cloth. 12mo. 2s. 
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Three Essays on the proximate Mecha- 
nical Causes of the general henomena of 
the Universe. By Sir Richard Phillips- 
12mo. 8s, 6d. 

A Few Extracts from 4 Few Books ear- 
nestly recommended to the attention and ~ 
perusal of all Englishmen. By an Enemy to 
12mo. @s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Cumberland Cottager, a Novel. By 

Miss Broderick. S vols. 16s.6d. 
POETRY. 

Johny Newcome in the Navy, a Poem. 

A work has just ap under this title, 
ech pansy Gelb 
by the author, and executed under his per- 


pearance. The describes “ bam § 
Newcome” entering the Navy as a 

shipman, and traces his 
becomes a Post-Captai } the follies and 
levities of a British sailor are given ludi- 


The loves of “ Johny 
the least interesting part, and seem to be 
felt by the writer most keenly. We have 
been told that the author served many years 
with Nelson, and took an active in 
— pepe ge con bps Br ; there- 
ore we give credit, not only to pictures 
he displays in verse, but to those flowing 
from the artist's pencil which are well exe- 
cuted. Landsmen who wish to” 
duced to the curious interior of a of 
War, can here see it in a variety of © : 
ing. We have been indebted to Mr. Mit- 
ford for some communications of a more 
scientific nature than the poem before us, 
and we sincerely wish his “ Johny 
come” may continue to meet that 0 
tion which in our opinion it is 


receive. . We 
Kenilworth Castle, and other 


j 


to 


Bowen's 
Poems. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Kaleidoscopiana Wiltoniensia, or a 
rary, Political, and Moral View of the Con- 
tested Election for its Representative in June, 
1818. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. - 
Platt’s History and Antiquities of Nant- 
wich. 8vo. 6s. boards, : 
The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
Lect with Plates a Map. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ‘ ; 
A Year’s Residence in the United States 
of America. Treating of the face of the 
Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Pro- 
ducts, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, the 
Prices of Land, of Labour, of Food, and of 
Raiments, &c. &&@ By W. Cobbett. Part I. 
8vo. 6s. , . Pere’ : 


—_—————_ 
at a 


his own composition— Memoires 
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PROCEEDINGS Of LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Camprince, Sept. 11.—Mr. John 
Roberts, of King’s College, was on Satur- 
day last admitted a Fellow of that 
Society. 

Epinzureu, Aug. 1.—The Senatus 
Academicus of this Unwersity has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
on one hundred and three students, who 
had gone through their appointed ex- 

inations, and publicly defended their 
inaugural dissertations. Of these, forty- 
two were Scotchmen, twenty - four 
Englishmen, twenty-five Trishmen, and 
the remainder from different countries. 
By this it should seem that the practice of 
physic is a very lucrative profession; at 
all events, it indicates a thriving trade in 
the Northern School, which must surely 
get rich—by degrees. 

THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
__ A meeting was held on Wednesday, 
the 11th of February last, at Calcutta, 
at which the Lord Bishop presided. 

A letter was read from M. Cuvier, 
“Perpetual Secretary to the Academie 
agi des Sciences at Paris, introducing 
in the name of the Academy M. Diarp 
to the favourable attention of the Asiatic 
Society. M. Diard is one of the Cor- 

ndents of the Museum Royal 

d ire Naturelle. M. Cuvier at the 

same time presented several works of 

pour 

servir al’ Histoire et ’ Anatomie des Mo- 

ies, have been received. 

A letter was also read from M. Du 

Trocuer, transmitting to the Society 
his 


es on the Membranes of. 


the Fetus, and on the Rotiferes, 

A communication was received from 
Dr. N. Waxiicn, Superintendant of the 
Botanical Gardens, submitting to the 
Society Descriptions and Drawings of 
some interesting Asiatic Plants, viz. the 
Daphne involucrate, Daphne Canna- 
bina, and Menispermum coculus, with 
remarks. Dr, Wallich also favoured the 
Society with some samples of paper made 
of the bark of the paper shrub, a species 
of Daphne, and probably the same that 
is described by Father Lauriero in his 
Flora of Cochin China.—The paper 

an o from meu rnbetanes oe ex- 
tremely c and durable. It is to 

Saad ly caleulated for cartridges, 

’ strong, tough, not liable to crack 
or break, however much bent or folded, 
Ee being moth-eaten, and not 
nm the least subject to dampness from 
yong 4 in the Weather. If kept 

in water for any comidorable time it will 


not rot, and is invariably used all over 
Kemaoon, and in great request in many 
parts of the plains, for the purpose of 
writing genealogical records, deeds, &c. 
The method o preparing the paper is 
extremely simple: the external surface 
of the bark ee seraped off, that which 
remains is boiled in clean water, with 
a small quantity of the ashes of oak, 
which whitens the material; it is then 
washed, beat to a pulp, and after being 
mixed up with the fairest water, is 
spread on moulds or frames, made of 
common bamboo mats. Besides these, 
Dr. Wallich presented to the museum a 
specimen of the Bhojputtra of the 
natives, being the outer rind of a new 
species of birch. It is much used in the 
mountainous countries to the north, for 
writing upon, particularly by the reli- 
gious. On one of the pieces was a letter 
written by the Rawal, a, head priest of 
Kiddernath, a temple on one of the 
mountains of the Himalayhh, anda great 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage. For these 4 
specimens Dr. Wallich was indebted to 
the liberality and kindness of the Hon. 
E. Garpyer, Resident at Katmandoo, 
who has already enriched the museum 
with many valuable vegetable productions 
of Nepaul. 

A letter wasread from Mr. Tuompson, 
late Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, dated Calicut, November 3, 
1817, transmitting to the Society draw- 
ings of the Cobra Manilla, and two sorts 
of sea snakes. It is said that the Cobra 
Manilla is known on the Malabar coast 
as the Bangle snake, and this name is a 
translation of Wala Caripan, which in 
the Malabar language signifies the 
Deadly Bangle, or Bracelet. It has two 
fang ‘teeth, exactly like those of the 
Cobra Capello, st its bile is reckoned 
equally dangerous. The length varies, 
from six to twelve or fourteen inches ; 
but the female, although rather larger, 
has less brilliant colours than the male. 
Mr. Thompson, during his residence in 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces, had 
tried without success to obtain the snake 
called Cobra Manilla. He observes, that 
the late General Gillespie received the 
bite of this serpent when he was plucking 
a peach, andin two or three minutes 
afterwards lost all sensation. The last 
thing he recollected was some persone 
calling out for Eau-desluce, which, 
plied very copiously both internally and 
externally, he believed saved his life, but 
he added that his constitution was not 
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fully restored in two or three years, 
Mr. Thomson, during his stay at Calicut, 
accidentally discovered a species of silk 
' worm which feeds on the leaves of the 
wild Mango tree. Among the cater- 
pillars he collected for the purpose of 
obtaining butterflies, were some about 
the size of a man’s little finger, with 
heads aiid tails of the colour of bright 
coral, and bodies covered with silvery 
hairs rising from a black skin. - They 
soon left otf feeding, and became restless, 
endeavouring to crawl up the sides of 
the glass shade under which they were 
placed. The motion of their heads from 


THOMSON.—From a communica- 
tion inserted in one of the Sunday paj 
it appears that a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of the Juvenile Poems of the au- 
thor of “The Seasons,” is now in 
the possession of Mr. William Good- 
hugh, Bookseller in Crawford Street, 
Portman Square; who gives the follow- 
i account of these curiosities, 

In the life of Thomson, mention is 
made of his having assisted Mallet, who 
‘was private tutor to the Duke of Mon- 
trose, and his brother, Lord Graham, 
who distinguished himself as a naval 
officer. r. Thomson was probably 
introduced to the notice of those noble- 
men, and more particularly to the latter, 
as the collection is stated to have been 
given by him to Lord Graham,when upon 
avisit at his house. It was presented 
about a year since, to Mr. Goodhugh by 
anelderly lady of fortune, Miss Graham, 
the grand daughter of that Lord Gra- 
ham—the manuscript having descended 
into her hands from her father and bro- 
ther. The MS. carries with it internal 
marks of authenticity, and the pieces’ of 
poetry are twenty-five in number, of 
which the following is a catalogue : viz. 

1. Upon Beauty,—2. Pastoral betwixt 
David, Thirsis and the Angel Gabriel, 
on the birth of our Saviour.—3. One to 
his mistress upon receiving a flower 
' from her.—4. Psalm 104 Paraphrased. 
—5. The Yielding Maid, — 6. Upon 
Marle Field.—7. Complaint of the Mise- 
ries of this Life—s. A Poetical Epistle 
to Sir Wm. Bennet.—9. Upon May.— 
10. Upon the Hoop.—11. A Hymn to 
God's Power.—12. A Pastoral betwixt 
Damon and Celia parting. —13. A Morn- 
ing in the Country.—14. A Pastoral 
upon the Death of Mr. W. Ruddel], — 
15. Description of 10 o'clock at night in 


Thomson's Juvenile Poems. 
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side to side was constant and | 

and Mr. Thompson at len fousd tha 
they had constructed ladders of almo 
pe Spy te at and when fur- 
nished with dry twigs they began 
form their pods. The aati. ef the 
silk is coarser than that of Bengal, which 
may proceed from the nature of their 
food, as mul trees are not found in 
the neighbourhood of Calicut. Drawin; 
of the male and female silk-moth 
companied this communication. 

M4. Covimn was 5 Prepoee 

ponte Ese: the Society 
Lord Bishop, and duly elected. 


[Oct. 1, 
i 


. v 


the Town.—16. The Fable of the Sic 
Kite and its Dame.—i7. Upon Mr 
Elizabeth Bennet.—18, A Pastoral Ex 
tertainment semenbers te Jpon i 
piness.—20. An upon Parti 
21. Fable of a Hawk and Nigh e 
—22. Upon the Sparkler.—23, A Song 
—24. Dialogue in Praise of the 
ral Life.—25. Au Elegy. 
There are occasion 


described in 

so that considering the ren e 
able channel thro wh 
relic has reached the of its pre-. 
sent owner, there exists no | 
grounds whereby to A estion or 
their authenticity. The isa 
specimen of these juvenile productions 


r I .. pi 
A HYMN TO GOD'S POWER. _ 
Hail, Power Divine! who, by thy sole com- 


pe as if made by.the author : iv 
cal scenery, pened. manners, tere 
ese pieces, are all Se 3 


mand, a3 
From the dark, empty space, © 
Made the broad sea and soliddand 


Smile with an heav’nly grace; » .~ | 


“Made the high mountain and firm P 
Where bleating cattle ™ 
And the strong stately Sirol 
That intercepts the day. > i aed 
72. 
The rolling thou mad’st moye 
By thy effective will, hes’ | 
And the revolving globes above = 
Their destin’d course fulfil. a . 
His mighty pow'r, ye Thunders praise, — 
As thro’ the Heav’ns you roll, {ecmaay a. 
And hia great meme Lighwin we 
Unto the distant Pole. + » 
Ye seas, in your eternal roar, tam: 


His sacred praise proclaim; | «! 
While the inactive sluggish’sh sere 
Re-echioes fo the same. 
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Qh, you high harmonious spheres, 

Your pow’rful mover sing ; 
To him your circling course that steers, 
_ Your tuneful praises bring. 
Ingrateful mortals, catch the sound, 

And. in your num’rous lays, 
To all the list’ning world around 

‘The God of Nature praise. 

Thistles—A gentleman, noticing the 

eat number of thistles on the poor 

in Wiltshire, states, that, in Ger- 

many they are used as food for horses, 
first undergoing the process. of being 
beaten in asack until the prickles are 
destroyed; horses will then devour 
them greedily. The writer adds, that 
he witnessed a few years since the very 

eat and good effects:of this food on a 
| erate cavalry regiment in the British 
service ; ae horses of which. were 
brought a very poor state into 
good condition in a very short space of 
time. -Thistles lave. considerable diu- 
retic effects on horses. 

‘Missionaries.—Mons. 
his work on the subject of Missions, ob- 
serves there are more than 20 establish- 
ments of ish Missionaries in the 
East. Indies, extending from Sirdhana, 
north of Delhi, to Tidberhes in the 
Indian Ocean, a distance of more than 
4000 miles; and that the a of 
persons syed in these Missions at 
the end of the sah 1813 was forty-four, 
twelve of whom were Europeans, and 
thirty-two Natives. But according to a 
statement published in the Asiatic Journal 
for May 1817, there were at that period 


' 
LANGLEs, in 
f nd 
ninety-eight European and twenty-three 
Natied Bisotestant Missionaries in India, 
of different denominations. 4 
Organic Remain.—Mr. Wincu, in a 
letter addressed to the Geological So- 
ciety of London, nientions the disco- 
ry of'a°tree about 28 or 30 feet long, 
ith its branches, ina bed of fire-stone 
(one “of the ‘coal sttpd stones) at High 
‘Heworth, near New®astle. Of this or- 
anic remain. the trunk and larger 
Gecches serd:illeabes, while the bark, 
the small branches, and eaves, are con- 
verted into coal: and Mr. Winch re- 
that the small veins of coal, called 
the miners coal pipes, owe their ori- 
ee, 
s , Mr. Pe 


runks of tress found in the 
. shale are mineralized b. 
poet roe 


to small branehes of 
states it as a remark- 

fact, that, while the 
Whitby 
calcare- 


+ 
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silex; and their bark changed. into com: 
mon coal. par ir baty 

Knife for cutting Hay Stacks thatare 
over heating.—Mr..Wricut, of Play- 
ford, near Ipswich, has recently made 
a knife (the invention of-Mr. Bippgt, 
of that place) of a:peculiar construction, 
for the cutting of hay stacks, when it 
danger of taking fire from over heating: 
Of the efficacy of this invention, an ac- 
count is given in the last £armer’s Jour- 
nal, ocean Se : ; 

“ Having ‘long since given a.deseri 
tion of a knife r bore seers with, oe 
which, from many trials, is found to an- 
swer every purpose required, L-would 
beg to state, that L assisted last week in 
boring through a stack of thirty tons be- 
longing to. Mr» Ashford, of .Witnesham 
Hall, tenant of P. Meadows, esq. Lt 
was soft through, and nearly in a state 
of ficing: the knife and hay, which was 
drawn from the cut, were so hot as to 
blister the hand, and the hay quite black. 
A hole was made through the body of 
the stack to ascertain what part was 
most heated, and to satisfy those who 
had not seen the knife used: but per- 
pendicular holes from the roof are most 
useful and the least trouble; five or ten 
feet in depth is sufficient, draws about 
half a pound of hay_ in a foot, possibly a 
pound ‘or two to a ton; but ent inthe 
old method, would waste as many ewf, 
besides labour, suffering from the heat, 
and re-thatching., Having given this tes- 
timony in favour of this mode of cutting 
@, stack, it may be necessary to state the 
objections, with the answer of those who 
approve it. It is doubted whether it is 
really sufficiently efficacious, but no cir- 
cumstance has mapas to shew its in- 
efficacy: where the knife has been used, 
those cut in time have ceased to heat, 
and others near firing cooled  inime- 
diately. It is supposed, that by admit- 
ting the air (supposing the stack very hot) 
it would instantly fire, but perpendicular 
holes admit of no draught; and was a 
knife of this description at hand, it must 
be folly indeed to let it go to that state, 
when merely ten minutes’ work will pre- 
vent it. From the want of such a tool, 
it was necessary, in case of over heatin 
(and which it is not possible at all times 
to guard against, but with the hazard ef 
wasting too much weight and nutriment, 
and losing the advantage of the earliest, 
and sometimes the only possible time of 
storing), to make large cuts with infinite 
labour and. waste of hay; danger of 
firing by being exposed to the air; or 
otherwise to pull down the stack. and 
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re-build it. J have long considered this 
a desideratum in agriculture, and [ am 
fully convinced, that it will answer the 
urpose intended, and prove a very use- 
ful implement.” E 

Rural Economy.—In order to provide 
better for the poor, in sd of scarcity, 
through bad harvests, Lieutenant Jonn 
Covon, of the Royal Navy, has tried 
many experiments on the parsnip and 
carrot root, and finds that a ord as 
nutritious a beverage as malt, if culti- 
vated, and harvested in the following 
manner :—Instead of the common me- 
thod of sowing the seeds in February 
and March, he proposes, for this purpose, 
to sow them from the beginning of June 
to the middle of August, and early in the 
following summer to dig them up and 
harvest them, by first splitting their roots 
from the crown for about three-fourths 
of their length, and then hang them on 
lines, or lay them on straw, under cover 
in the shade (in order-to retain their vo- 
latile salts in-as high a state of perfec- 
tion as possible,) till they are thoroughly 
dry. One acre of good ground will pro- 
duce about fifteen tons of either of these 
roots, which, when divested of their tops 
and dried, will weigh four tons and a 
half, these four tons and a half will con- 
‘tain from 2,500.to 2,700 pounds of fer- 
mentative saccharine extract. And he 
farther adds, that these roots, thus har- 
vested, are a most excellent and nutri- 
tious substitute for hay in unfavourable 
seasons. In order to use these dry 
roots for brewing, he recommends them 
to be ground, and treated in every re- 
spect as malt. - : 

FRANCE. 

Two editions have just appeared at 
Paris of the Letters of the Abbé Galiani, 
a Neapolitan, who was Secretary to the 
Embassy from his court to Paris, where 
he became intimate with Grimm, 
Diderot, Madame D'Epinay, Madame 
Geffrin and other celebrated characters. 
After his return to Naples he kept up an 
active correspondence with his lite- 
rary friends, particularly with Madame 
D'Epinay. The Abbé gained a name 
a his Dialogues on the Liberty. of the 

rn Trade, which appeared at the time 
when the sect of Economistes strongly 
insisted on the necessity of unlimited 
freedom in this branch of commerce, as 
the most certain means of preventing 
monopolies and scarcity. The -Abbé 
was against this opinion, and wished for 
strong restrictions on the trade. The Go- 
vernment, however, did not approve of 
Bis system, and the Abbé Morellet was 
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engaged to refute theN: author. 
His Letters, in which he often refers to. 
his Dialogues, have been pri from 
his own manuscript; and this is the edi- 
tion published by ‘Treuttel and Wurtz, 
to which we briefly alluded in our lait 
number. Another bookseller has publish- 
ed the same Letters from a copy left by 
the Secretary of Grimm, amongst whose 
ers was also found the Memoirs of 
Tdadame D’ Epinay, as well as the other 
unedited works of the Abbé Galiani. It 
is stated in the Preface to this edition of 
the — that a —_ . — } owe 4 
works is preparing for publication, 
which the mes remarkable is a com- 
mentary on Horace. . n 
The first volume of a new Edition of 
the works of Diderot has just been pub- 
lished. Itcontains his Treatises on Phi- 
losophy and Morality, and his mis- 
cellaneous pieces, which are for the most 
part wanting in the old-editions. ‘The 
second and third volumes will comprize a 
selection of the most interes’ articles 
which Diderot. furnished for the En- 
cyclopedie. iY : 
There is announced to be published 
by subscription, the Lais, Fables, and 
other Poems of Marie de France, taken 
from manuscripts inthe publie Libraries 
of England and France,with a life of the 
author, and an account of her works, by 
M. Roguefort, a person of some’ cele- 
brity. This collection will form two 
volumes in octavo. . Marie de France 
was one of the Anglo-Norman Poets of 
the 13th century ; she composed a num- 
ber of Lais and fables, :some of which 
have been published, but her works have 
never before been collected. What are 
called _ a ee which 
contained a description of extraordinary 
events and bold aad perilous adventures, 
in which Love often played the principal 
art. ‘These Poems have been collected 
rom the British Museum ; the King’s 
Library at Paris, &c, ‘tre wel 
GERMANY. nt’'s 
A publication has recently appeared i 
Germany, containing a project for forn 
ing two grand divisions of that empire, 
north and south—Prussia to be at the 
— of the former, and Austria of the h 
atter. 


Te Be 


wick. “They were examined by M. 


ee SEE 


e754 Lorente, 
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Daunz, who appears. to have distin- 
guished parts of the skeletons of five ele- 
phants, There were nine tusks among 
them, one of which was fourteen feet in 
length, another eleven, and many grind- 
ers, in which the enamel was arranged 
exactly as in the teeth of the African 
elephant. A complete head of a rhino- 
-ceros, with the horn and teeth, was also 
found, very little altered, and likewise 
the horns of two kinds of stags. M. 
Dahne, in endeavouring to account for 
this accumulation of bones belonging to 
different animals, supposes that the ani- 
mals existed in immense islands; that 
some great revolution of the globe in- 
undated their habitations, and forced 
them to the highest spot for shelter 
from the waters; that, the waters still 
rising, they all perished together ; that 
the perishable parts of their carcasses 
were carried wes by the waters, and 
that an earthy deposition soon enve- 

the bones, and left them nearly in 
the state they are now found. 

_ ‘RUSSIA, 

The ba pe Alexander has given 
every liberal encouragement to an Eng- 
lish Quaker, DanizL WHeELeR, who 
had gone to St. Petersburgh on a pro- 
ject of draining the bogs in the environs 
of that capital. The ee assigned 

im a ry of 5001. per annum, and 
25,000 roubles for the first beginning, 
towards the expense of the work, and a 
a of pioneers to dig ditches, 


SPALN. : 
formerly a Spanish 
Monk, and a Counsellor of State during 
the usurpation, has published at Paris a 
Critical: History of the Inquisition, to 
which he was Secretary. The fourth 
and last volume of this important work 
has just appeared. ‘It ie in the his- 
of the Inquisition under the Reigns 
of Charles Il. Charles Jf. and Ferdi- 


feat and expose » As this af- 
air tects Bacay 1 pectioclare must 
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be interesting to our readers. It is no~ 
torious that the Prince of the Peace en- 
joyed with the King and Queen of Spain 
aeeerre of credit and authority whi 
no fayourite ever before possessed. 


By 
“marrying the daughter of the Infant 


Don Louis he even beeame amember of 
the Royal Family. This elevation of 
fortune created him numerous enemies 
at Court, who, not daring to attack 
him openly, had recourse to the Inquisi- 
tion to effect his downfall. These de- 
nunciations were made against him be- 
fore the Holy Office, to whom he twas 
represented as being of 
atheism, because during eight years he 
had not attended to the duties of con- 
fession and the Paschal Communion, 
(which the Inquisition conceived to 
amount to a proof of atheism); he was 
also charged with bigamy, and leading a 
scandalous life with various women. 
His accusers were three monks ; but they 
were evidently only instruments in the 
hands of more powerful persons. 
chief officer of the Inquisition at that 
time was Cardinal Lorenzana, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a weak-minded man, 
and easily deceived: but above all, he 
was so timid as to. be particular] A 
guard against any thing that might dis- 
lease the king wal queen ; and there- 
‘ore, though the charges were repeatedly 
presented to him, he did not venture to 
cause either the witnesses or accusers 
to be examined. This did not suit the 
views of the two principal promoters of 
the intrigue, the Archbishop of Seville, 
Desping, who was confessor to the 
queen, and Musquiz, Bishop of Avila. 
These two prelates omitted no means to 
induce Lorenzana to issue the secret 
order for the arrest of the Prince, and 
to obtain the approbation of the king, of 
whose consent they thought themselves 
sure, when they should show that his 
favourite was an avowed atheist. Lo- 
renzana; however, remained undeter- 
mined, and would take no. steps what- 
ever against the Prince. Hence, as 
they found they could obtain nothing b 
his means, they got over the Cardinal, 
who was the Pope's Nuncio at Madrid, 
and who became a great friend to the 
intrigue. He undertook to urge the 
Pope to write to Lorenzana, and re- 
proach him for his pusillanimity in an 
affair of such importance to the church 
and state. The Pope lent himself to 
this object, and wrote to the Archbishop 
of Seville, ordering him to begin the pro- 
ceedings. The two Prelates impatiently 
expected the arrival of this brief; but 
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an unforeseen circumstance disappointed 
them. The courier’ who was sent, off 
with the brief was stopped at Genoa by 
Buonaparte, then general of the French 
army. He read tho despatches, and sent 
them directly “to the Prince of the 
Peace, whose good-will he. was at that 
time courting. It may easily be ima- 
gined that he was thus enabled to frus- 
trate:'the plot; and in order to punish 
his enemies mildly, he obtained an or- 
der in 1797 for Lorenzana, Desping, and 
‘Musquiz, to repair to Rome to offer con- 
dolence to the Pope, in the name of the 
king of Spain, on the entry of the French 
army into the Roman States. 

From Spain it is stated that the Pope, 
in commiseration of the deplorable cir- 
cunstances of the Spanish treasury, has 
allowed the King to make a temporary 
and contingent appropriation” of part of 
the income of the church, by suspending 
the appointment to ecclesiastical digai- 
ties for the space of two years, and con- 
verting their revenues to the use of the 
government. Hardly ever, since the 
emission of French assignats, was na- 
tional paper in a more depreciated condi- 
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ome APRICA. ‘eas oA teh 
nother en ize to ore 
termination of the Niger! is olertskees 
and, as in all former ones, withs 
hopes of success. Captain Gray, ‘the 
Royal African corps, is intrusted with 
the immediate charge of the expedition, 
= palblerineg ss as sew A bh? q we 
‘or solving this geograp! enigwns! 
has bebis seveh years in Africa, and 
well acquainted with the Jaloc } 
The route is to be that of the’ 
river, which he had already entered. By 
letters which have been received from 
this officer, it ie that his arrange- 
ments were nearly completed. 
sikeas6i. tai 

The American Spb tpe cen is about 
to redeem one-ha  Louisiania 
stock, amounting to 7,500,000 dollars, 
held principally by Messrs. BARTNG.” 

A ee of adventurers of the ci 
of New York are busily e 
diving bell, in looking into the wreck of 
the British frigate Hussar, which sunk 
in Hell-gate during the revolutionary 
war. e Hussar is believed to have 
had on bout a considerable quantity of 


is 


tion than that of Spain. specie at the time she sunk, — te 
at; a ‘ 
LITERARY REPORT. . te 
Rozert Sourney, esq. has in the press, volume, a Manual of Practical Anatomy, for , 
in two octavo volumes, Memoirs of the Life Students engaged in Dissections. 
of John Wesley, the founder of the English Mr, A. T. Tuompson has in the. 


Methodists. 

Mr. Crawrorp, late Resident at the 
Court of the Sultan of Java, is preparing for 
publication, a Description of the Islands of 
Java, Bali; and Celebes; with an Account of 
the principal Tribes of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. 
Mr. Tuomas Brown has in a great state 
of forwardness, the Conchology of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Also, the Elements of 
Zoology; both works illustrated by figures 
drawn from nature. 

Mr. H. B. Fearon will soon publish, in 
an octavo volume, Sketches of America, 
being the Narrative of a Journey of more 
than five thousand miles through the East- 
ern and Western States, 

Two volumes'of Sermons, by the late Rev. 
E. Ronson, of St. Mary, Whitechapel, se- 
lected from his M.SS8. by the Rev. H. C 
DonnovuGuue, are in the press. 

A volume of Poems and Songs, chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect, by the late Mr. Ricuarp 
Gatt, will shortly be published. 

Mr. H. Tuomson has in the press, Re- 
marks on the Conduct of a Nursery ; in- 
tended to give information to young mothers, 
and those likely to become such. 

Mr. rw of St. Bartholemew’s Hos- 
pital, is about to publish, in a duodecimo 


in an octavo volume, the London 
satory, containing the Elements = 
tice of Materia Medica and Pha 


a Translation of the London, surgh, 
and Dublin Pharmacopeeias. ? i 
The Rey. S. Crarpnam, of C ly 


has in the press, The eo or | 
Books of aloes Oe 
Explication t 'h 
rated with the Text, for the en 
and schools. 
Dr. J. Maccuntock is about to p 
an Account of the Western Isles of Sec 
land, particularly with regard to its 's 
in two octavo volumes; with’ soa > 
lume of illustrative Engravings. aie 
The Author of the Recluse of the P 
nees has in the press, The Iron | ,a 
m. Can] 
The Continuation of Mr. Brobann’s His 
tory of Gloucestershire is at length im the 
press, and a portion of may abet ate 
to appear. 
The Earl of pepe 
for the press, a second 
derable additions, of an vied 
ture and Origin. of Public 
Mr. Brown is Por @ 
Memoirs of the Public ‘Prifate L 
John Howard, the Philanthropist, ec 


=) 


re 
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from his Private Diary and Létters, the 
Journal of his confidential Attendant, the 
Communications of his Family and surviv- 
ng ‘Friends, and other authentic sources of 


In the course of the month, Mr. G. H. 
TouLmIN will publish, The Beauties of Af- 
fection, and Gnd dthed 


poems. 

Mr. B.C. Bropre, Assistant Surgeon to 
St 's adie in the press, Pa- 
thological and Surgical Observations on Dis- 
eases’of the Joints. 

The Editor of Mortimer’s Cotntnereisl 
Dictionary, &c. has in the press, a work en- 
titled Foreign’ Exchanges 

In the press, and aie will be pub- 
lished, The General Gazetteer, or Emi- 
grant’s Guide to the Western and South- 
Western States and Territories of America. 

The Proprietors of The London Medical 
and seahf Coins Journal, ati original work, for- 

merly conducted by Dr. Bradley, and latterly 

bar Drs. AH Fothergill, a ‘others, an- 
ae a ere with two additional 
efioes—Drv Homas Parkinson, for the 
Medica) t, and Mr. Wm. Hurcu- 
a for the Surgical department; who 
have formed extensive connexions with the 
most eminent men in the profession, as well 


Cate Stk in France, Germany, and the 


TTON is about to publish The 

Tous of Africa, containing a concise Ac- 

count of all the Countries in that quarter of 

the Globe, hitherto visited by Europeans; 

with the Manners and Customs of the Inha- 
bitants. ' 

Lssengnt Beskentor is about to publish 


Occurrences during a six months Residence 
in the Province abo Calabria Ulteriore, in the 
_An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings of the a toon Ric D.D. 
Minter e at Waingate 
Bridge, near Halifax; contain- 
ae ‘of particulars, not "generally 
to the Revival and Progress 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 

é shortly published by his Son. 
r. Bostock will shortly publish, The 

and present State of Galvanism, 
edition in quarto, of the Me- 
John Busire, eg. Edited by Wa. 
is expected to appear in the 
for the press, A History of 
; |, including a Description of the 
Country and its Inhabitants ; together with 
’ unt of the Missions of the United 
in that country, from the Ger- 
man ‘of ‘Crantz! The former part will 
comprehend valuable details of the 


and _ Colonization of 


: by the Norwegians, the vain at- 
j e by the English, Danes, and 
o : ast coast, along with a 

é successful 


wy ius: Colton of 
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the History of thé Missions of the Brethren 
down to the present time; comprizing a pe- 
riod of about 80 years. The work will be 
accompanied with supplementary Notes from 
authentic sources, including interesting no- 
tices of Labrador. 

R. AckERMANN has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Patent Moveable Axles, eluci- 
dating the great advantages obtained by 
them; accompanied by numerous docu- 
ments of Approbation from gentlemen at 
home and abroad. 

R. A. has also imported a most learned 
and interesting work on the Origin of Car- 
riages and vehicles, by J. C. Ginzrot, of 
Munich, with 104 Engravings, represent- 
ing the various vehicles used by the Greeks 
and Romans, in 2 vols. 4to. 

The Fourth Part of the Encyclo 
Metropolitana will appear in the course of 
the present month. 

Brigadier General M‘Downnex is prepar- 
ing for publication, in two quarto volumes, 
A Polybian View of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal, containing a statement of the 
Rupture, a survey of the War, and a de- 
velopement of the leeding causes of Failpre 
and Success. 

Thefollowing Works are also nearly ready 
for. Publication, 

An octavo edition of Nortucorte’s Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with considerable 
additions. 

Recollections of Japan, by Captain Go- 
LOWNIN, author of a Narrative of a three 
years Captivity in that Country. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with an Introductory View of the Manners, 
Customs, &c. of the Japanese. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, by 
Sir Cuarvtes MoreGan, M.D. and Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, of Lon- 
don. 


A new edition of Lady MorGan’s France, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. (The Irish Tale of this 
Lady, announced under the title of Florence 
Macarthy,we understand will not appear till 
November.) 

A second edition of the curious Memoirs 
of Count de Las Casas, communicated by 
himself, comprising his Secret Correspon- 
dence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c. 

The English in Paris,a Satirical Novel, in 
8 vols.; with Sketches of the most remark- 
able Characters, fashionable and unfashion- 
able, that have lately visited that celebrated 
Capital. 

The Child's Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations between’ a Mother 

and a Daughter of Ten years old. © - 

A short History of France, after the man- 
ner of the late Mrs. Trimmer's Histories for 
Children, by a Daughter of that lady. 

A School Astronomy, accompanied with 
Plates, by Mr. Guy, in a small volume, the 
size of the Popular School Geography, pub- 
lished by him. 

A Year anda Day, a Novel, in two vo- 


lumes, by Madame Panacue, author of — 


« Manners.” 


~ 


- 
~— 
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Castles in the Air, or the Whims of my 
Aunt, a Novel, in 8 vols. 

Night, a descriptive poem, by M. E. Ex- 
LioT, jun.; being an attempt to paint the 


_—————————————————————————————J 
REPORT IN CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


New Species of Resin.—Mr. DANreLu 
has communicated to the Royal Institu- 
tion, an account, with experimental ob- 
servations, of a new resinous substance, 
brought from the East Indies, where 
it is employed as varnish in all orna- 
mental works, and used in its natural 
state as it exudes from the tree by in- 
cision. ‘Tlie name of the tree, however, 
is unknown. The original consistence 
of the gum is that of cream, and when 
spread upon white paper it dries quickly, 
is colourless, and of a brilliant polish, 
never cracking when exposed to the sun. 
It is also tasteless, easily pulverized, and 
inodorous, but extremely inflammatory, 
and deposits much carbonaceous matter 
while burning, when it diffuses a plea- 
sant aromatic smell. Its specific gravity 
was 1033. It seems to promise a valu- 
able article of commerce. 

New Spirit.— Ripe potatoe-apples, 
when they are plucked, mashed, and fer- 
mented with one-twentieth of a ferment, 
yield from distillation as much spirit as is 
obtained from the best grapes. ri- 
ments made with them upon a large 
scale at Nancy, St. Dizier, &c. leave no 
doubt Pt ae this application, which 
E- additional value to the potatoe. 

essrs. CapetT, Gassicours, and Dr- 
LauRieRs, have repeated the experi- 
ment at Paris, with the same success. 

Reflectors. — Professor M1LLineTon 


Suggests, as an improvement on the re-' 


fiectors employed by Lord Cochrane, 
which are of tinned iron, and liable to 
oxydate, the use of glazed white earth- 
enware, which has a strong reflecti 
surface, is very easily kept clean, and is 
considerably cheaper than any reflector 
which has yet been used. 

Sounds from Flame.—Mr. Farapay, 
the ingenious Chemical Assistant in the 
Royal fnstitution, has, at the request 
of Mr. J. Sropart, made a number of 
curious and interesting experiments on 
the sounds produced by flame. This 
property of flame, as evinced by hydro- 
gen gas in combustion, was first disco- 
vered by Dr. Hige@1ns in 1777 ; and Sub- 
sequent chemists attributed it to the al- 
ternate expansion and contraction of 
aqueous vapour. Mr, F. proves that 
this is not the case, by heating the tube 
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of Ni sonnected with great 
creche eames 
Charenton, or the Follies of 


Philosophical. Romance, from 
French of M. Lourdoueix. wet: 


into biog the geen is : above 212°, 
and still more decidedly, by producing 
the sounds from a flame of carboni oxide. 
Neither do the sounds proceed from vi- 
brations of the tube, sinee a cracked one 
answers for the experiment; nor from 
the rapid current. of air 

tube, for it succeeds with 


the end, ora bell The 
ate deed co 


bors thor “a, possessed 1 al 
urni ogen, but I 
Saar? Mr. Faraday con + Ad 
the sounds are simply “ the tofa 
continued explosion.” Even an 
apparatus, the constant and, suceessive 
explosions of gaseous mixtures may be 
observed in the flame of a —— 
light, and there can be no doubt but that 
these explosions produce sounds, from 
the roar of a furnace to the modulated 
musical tones of a glass tube. A mu- 
sical instrument of flame (like the Eolian 
harp) might now be constructed. 
ossils.—Lately were up in Roy- 
don Boas ea in Norfolk, two 
extraordi ils, one, owing to 
form and. what it contained, pit pro- 
perly called a sand It is nearly in 
the form of a 8 Kin Gots 
being rather longer and a little 
at the larger end; had the sand been se- 
lected at the time of its incrustation, it 


could not have been finer nor of a purer 
white. The shell is about the e of an 
inch thick, resembling the iron stone or 


coarse runned iron, the outside the 
stratum in which it was bedded) was yel- 
lowish; it was bedded amongst of 
the larger sort. The other pr yisa 
nondescript fossil, about the size of a 
Pomegranate, and very much resembles 
it; the stem enters the centre of it, and 
is about an inches - ee yg an 
the possession 0! ERE, of Roy- 
yA the latter is added to a collee- 
tion of extraneous fossils, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Smiru, of Diss. 5 
Mineralogy.—Dr. Huser, who last 
year commenced a mineralogical surve 
of the Shetland isles, has this ses 
sumed his investigations, and thus near! 
finished his description of all the islan¢ 
of that remote portion of the Britis 
empire. His labours have been entire! 
directed to the determination of the ar- 


! 


1 


a 
b 
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ment of the various rocks and me- 
talliferous minerals. He finds the pre- 
vailing rocks are gneiss and mica slate, 
with subordinate granite, limestone, 
hornblende rock, and serpentine. ‘These 
are skirted with what fessor JamE- 
son calls the great fletz sandstone for- 


serpen- 
ehromate of iron, but want of time 


vented him this discovery. We 
understand he has now ascertained that 
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it occurs in great quantities, forming, in 
some places, veins several yards wide, 
and in others is so abundant, that the 
walls of enclosures are built of it: From 
this ore several beautiful and very du- 
rable pigments are obtained, which are 
highly valued in the arts. Hitherto the 
market has been supplied with it from 
North America, but now that it has 
been ascertained to occur in profusion, 
and of excellent quality, in Shetland, it 
will become an article of trade from that 
country. : 


proved ene 


of the most productive ever remembered. The seasonable weather which has been 


. tion is r. 
i, and Oats have been productive, and of the very fan equality, Bek the straw in 


‘been short and scanty. 


The dunes of rela which have fallen through the month, accompanied by mild grow- 
ing weather, have refreshed the whole face of the country ; and great hopes are entertained 
“imation of lattermath grass. The pastures arefull of keep. 


Turnips are better 


that are more to the southward, but not plenty. 


* Potatoes are very fine, and uncommon great 


crops. 
sowing goes on rapidly, and the Fallows are in the most clean and husbandlike 


yy Average Prices of Corn, i 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Sept. 12. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVALENT DISEASES OF THE SEASON. 
By JAMES JOHNSON,"M.D, Surgeon tohisR. H. the Dukeof Clarence, 


Author of the “ Influence ef Tropical Climates on European Constitutions,” an@ Editor 
: “ Medico-Chirurgical Journal,” §c. 


Already has Autumn, the emblem of 
one of the stages of human existence, 
begun to scatter his withered leaves over 
the fading verdure of the fields, as time 
sprinkles grey hairs on the head of man, 
long before the winter of old age. The 
sun now gradually retires from our 
hemisphere, to dispense his alternate 
favours to the southern regions, and the 
mgt atmosphere of evefiing reminds us 

f the approaching season of festivity 
and fire, among the opulent; but alas! 
of suffering and want among the lower 
orders of society ! 

The sudden transition from the tro- 
pical heats of July and August, to the 

resent cool and variable weather, with 

requent falls of rain, must, of course, 
produce a considerable change in the 
direction of sickness, and of atmospheric 
influence in particular. The bowel 
ooinplaints of the hot season are now 
aadaaby veering round to pulmonic 
complaints, or those where the lungs are 
principally engaged. The national or 
climatorial complaint, indeed, is now 
beginning to develope itself, by usherin 
in its harbinger, common coughs, os 
colds; and in winter and spring, the 
graver affections of the lungs, inflam- 
mation and consumption, will follow, and 
carry many a vietim to the tomb! We 
cannot therefore begin too early to pre- 
pare against these formidable enemies of 
the British constitution, by protecting 
the surface of the body and the lungs 
from the insalutary impressions of sud- 
den atmospherical impressions, by a 

roper attention to dress, and by avoid- 
ing the night air. But this subject will 
be more particularly taken up in a 
future paper. 

In the mean time it is proper to ob- 
serve that as the setting in of cool 
weather in the Autumn, and particularly 
in the evenings, confines the pores of 
the skin, and greatly diminishes the 
perspiration, a vicarious afflux of fluids 
to interior organs is the natural and 
necessary consequence; and hence it 
very generally happens that a consider- 
able degree of derangement takes place 
in the functions of the liver and digestive 
organs, about this time, which ought to 
be provided against, by strict attention 
to dress, to diet, and to such medicines 
as keep the bowels free, and improve 


of the 
the secretion of bile. It is from this 
afflux of blood to the interior that bowel 
complaints are often brought on im the 
cold season as well as in the hot, though 
in a different manner. ; 
They require such medicines as pro- 
mote perspiration, and at the same time 
diminish the irritability of the intestines 
—for instance, antimony and opium, with 
occasional laxative. But as the biliary 
secretion is very generally in fault, a 
few grains of the blue pill should be 
taken every night twice or thrice a 
week, adding, if necessary, a grain of 
aloes and a eee of antimonial powder. 
Among the lower classes of society, 
typhus fever now, in general, increases ; 
but that excellent institution, the Fever 


Hospital, offers an important mean of 
arrenting the progress of this destructive 
isease. 


1. The Sulphureous vapour Bath, © 


During the last three months, the 
reporter has watched the effects of the 
newly erected sulphureous vapour baths, 
constructed on the Pane of Gallé in 
France, in various diseases of the skin, 
and also in paralytic and inveterate 
rheumatic complaints. He is i a 
inclined to think, from what he has 
already seen, that these baths will prove 
a powerful remedy in many complaints 
vi resist the aE means... 

he apparatus is extremely os 
and the process perfectly safe. The 
atient is shut up in a kind of sen’ 
ox, with the face free, and the body is 
then enveloped in an atmosphere of 
about 120° impregnated with sulphure- 
ous acid gas. A copious perspiration, 
in the course of two mitutes, 
issue from every pore, and this cor 
for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
when he is released, and put immediately 
in a warmed bed in the same room, 
where he lies raping for an hour er 
two longer. In those cutaneous erup- 
tions attended with scales, this process 
brings off a surprising quantity from the 
skin, and that without any exhaustion. 
In chronic rheumatism and gout, this 
acid gaseous bath appears fo possess 


great power apt efficacy ; and im short, 
seems highly deserving of the ; ve 
consideration of the profession 

in general. eR 
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2. Nux vomica in Paraiytic Complaints. 

For several months past the Parisian 
physicians have been employing Nux 
vomica in severe paralytic complaints, 
in the different hospitals of the French 
capital, and with unusual success. ‘They 
Begin with small doses, half a grain or a 
grain twice or thrice a day, gradually in- 
creasing the quantity, till some sensible 
effect is produced on the disease, or on 


Bankrupts— Dividends. 


the constitution generally. The reporter 
has yet had an opportunity of trying the 
remedy only in one case, and it was fice. 
ficial. In conjunction with the vapour 
bath abovementioned, he conceives that 
it promises considerable relief in a class 
of tattle infirmities, which is extremely 
distressing both to the patient and his 
friends around him. 

Albany, Piccadilly, Sept. 25. J.J 


BANKRUPTS 


on PROM AUGUST 23, TO SEPTEMBER 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


ABBOT C. W. hosier, Bishopsgate str. (Allis- 
ton & Co. Freemans’ ct. Cornhill 

Bott J. & Jones, G. Bath, grocers (Highmore, 

* Y's yard, Londov 

Boyle R. Upper Thames st.merchaut (Handleby, 

_ Freeman's ct. Cornhill 

Bragg J. Birmingham, tyemaker (Windle, John 

st. Bedford ro 


w 
Brown W. College hill, merchant (Price, New 
: fg hae ad a 
‘Buck C. Southwark, hop merchant (Lee & Towns- 
shend, Three Crown ct. Southwark 
Buckland M. Bayswater, victualler (Robinson, 
Halfmoon st. 
Carpenter H. & W. Alresford, Hants (Jenkins, 
James, & Abbott, New Lan, London 
Cook W. Chapel st. New road, grocer (Fielder & 
Co. Duke st. Grosvenor sq. 
Cooper W. Bell ct. Walbrook, paper merchant 
* a, Dyers’ court, Aldermaubury 
. D. Back st. Horsleydown, hop merchant 
z is ungnwll, Aldermanbury 
Davi W. Little St. Thomas Apostle, wholesale 
: (James, Bucklersbury 
J. Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, printer 
lexander & Holme, New Inn 
_ Lawrence Pountoey Jane, hop merchant 
& Ponneresu, Anzel ct. 
Manchester, cotton broker 


by 


(Dicas, 
istol, victualler (Bevan & Britton, 
0am ‘ 

. Liverpool, merchant (Cope, Wilson st. 
J. Warminster, clothier (Gadby & Co. 
"gen. Dartmouth, Devon (Pasmore, 
a Bae 
G 
»merchant (Rosser & Co: Bartlett's 


rawood, Gloucestershire, corn dealer 
loucester 


m,Worcestershire, jeweller (Cheek, 
brush maker (Briggs, Essex st. 


Oct. 1 


Mackeonal J. W..K. Old South Sea House, merch, 
(Richardson, Clement's lane : 
Marshall BE. Abbington, factor (Brace & Selby, 
Surrey st. Strand 
Masser A.Gwynn's buildings, City road, merchant 
(Coppage, Broad st. 
Mead J. Stone, Bucks, wheelwright 
Slater, Gray's Ina 
Moat T. Cheapside, broker 
Gell, Basinghall st. 
Morgan T, Holyhead, victualler (Maddock & Co, 
Shrewsbary 
Morton W. Worksop, Notts, porter merchant 
(Wrigglesworth & Crosley, Gray’s Inn 
Penn F. jun. Walthamstow, plumber. (Russen & 
Co, Crown ct. 
Rhodes W. East Smithfield, baker (Palmer, Gray's 
Ino squ. 
Rhyde W. Cannon row, grocer (Tilson & Preston, 
Coleman st. 
Roberts G. Merton Charbury, Salop, maltster 
(Pritchard & Co, Bromsley 
Saunders E. Feversham, Kent, grocer (Noy & 
Tardstoue, Bell et. Mincing lane 
Stepiiens T. Torkington, Cheshire, dealer (Long: 
dell & Butterfield, Gray’s Inn 
Story T. South Blyth, Northumberland, ship owner 
(Plexney, Gray's Inn squ. 
Thomas B. Northumberland st. Strand (Taylor, 
Featherstone buildings, Holborn — 
Thoroughgood C.Strand,dealer (Dickens, Cooke's 
court 
Varley ‘I. Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, woollen cord 
manufacturer (Battye, Chancery lave 
Voight C. H. Greville st. Hatton Garden, factor 
(Bell & Broderick, Bow Church yard 
Wakefield J. City road, builder’ (Carter, Lord 
Mayor's court 
Warburton J. Timberey, Cheshire, dealer (Clarke 
& Co, Manchester 
Wilshaw J. Manchester, shoe maker 
John st. Bedford row 
Workman J. Ouseby, sheep dealer (Graham and 
Armstrong, Carlisle 
Worthington R. Preston, grocer (Dixon & Abra- 
ham, Preston 


(Rose and 
. 
(Taslor, Smith, and 


(Windle, 
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mith, Ambrose & Fawell, Rotolph Ia. 
wine merchants, Sept. 14 
corn . Barnes A, Cirencester, draper, 


Barnes T. Sheffield, merchant 
Oct. 11 £ 

Bates E. Greetland, Halifax, ma- 
nufacturer, Oct. 7 
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Baxter R. Talbot Inu yd, South- 
wark, ironmonger, Oct, 31” 
Beauchamp R. Coventry st. lace 
dealer, Sept. 17 
Beady E. Charles sq. Hoxton, 
factor, Oct. 17 
Blackhurst T. Lea, Lancashire, 
maltster, Sept. 30 
Boden J. Hockley, dealer, Oct. 23 
Bowman T. Sunderland, smith, 
Oct.12 ° 
Brooking J. Bristol, dealer, Sept. 
qa 
Brownson R. Manchester, calico 
manufacturer, Oct. 23 
Buckley W. Naw Delph, York- 
shire, merchant, Oct. 14 
Carbutt F. sen. & Carbutt, F. 
jun. & W. Bayliff, Manchester, 
calico prioters, Sept. 23 
Caruthers D. Liverpool, merch. 
Sept. 29 
Cecil, Dennison, Benson, & Den- 
hison, Liverpool, merchants, 
Oct. 5 : 
Chandler W. Birmiagham, grocer, 
Oct. 9 
Cherrington W. Cladley, Shrop- 
shire, dealer, Sept. 24 
Chesmer H. Sittingbourne, mil- 
ler, Oct. 5 
Cortissoz J. Spital sq. merchant, 
Oct..17 
Davis J. St. Martin’s lane, car- 
penter, Oct. 31 
Dawks TI. Bath, horse dealer, 
Sept. £8 
Dawson I. Skelbrook, Yorkshire, 
merchant, Oct. 16 
Dardy ‘IT. New Sarum, linen 
draper, Sept. 20 
Drakeley & Clementson, Market 
Bosworth, Leicestershire, ho- 
siers, Sept. 22 
Eastwood J. & J. Uppermill, 
Yorkshire, dyers, Oct. 14 
Farenden J. Chichester, Oct. 19 
Farrer J. Birmingham, grocer, 
Sept. 24 
Flechno J. D. Daventry, draper, 
Sept. 22 
Fowler J. Birchin lane, broker, 
Nov. 7° 
Grant J. Sculcoates, salesman, 
~ Oct. 2 
Granville A. Plymouth Dock, 
china merchant, Sept. 22 
Grieves W.+Holbora, draper, 
Oct. 31 


BALL J, North Shields, brewer, 
Sept. 15 

Baron M. Colesford, scrivener, 
Sept. 25 

Beall T. sen. Northshields, ma- 
son, Oct. 10 

Bishop: C. Southwatk, draper, 
Sept. 22 


. Dividends—Certificates. 


Grubb W. Colchester, brewer, 
Sept. 24 

Haigh A. Hatifax, hosier, Oct. 7 

Hand J, Wormwood st. ware- 
hhouseman, Oct. £0 

Hanby M. Huddersfield, liquor 
merchant, Oct. 9 

Haywood C. Manchester, manu- 
facturer, Oct. 6 

Hill W. Birmingham, button 
maker, Oct. 6 

Holloway W. Bedwardine, sad- 
ler, Sept. 23 

Hopkins T. Cainden st. St. Pan- 
cras, builder, Sept, 15 

Howett J. St. Martin’s lane, 
builder, Oct. 17 

Hatchinson W. St. John street, 
cheesemonger, Sept. 15 

Jones W. Barton-upou - Need: 
wood, Staffordshire, draper, 
Sept. 25 

Joseph J. Ratcliffe Highway, 
slopseller, Oct. 30 

Lees W. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 12 

Levin L. Great Prescott street, 
Nov. 10 

Lewarn W. Taunton, carpenter, 
Oct. 12 

Matthews E. Chester, sadler, 
Oct. 16 

Matthews W. Liverpool, merch. 
Oct. 7 

Mattheson W. & Co. Bishopsgate 
street, tailors, Oct. 3 

May W. Crispin street, weaver, 
Sept. 06 

M‘Neilie W. & Wright, T. Liver- 
pool, ship builders, Oct. 6 

Mercer & Batlow, ‘Yonbridge, 
bankers, Oct. 30 

Miller R. Tottenham, 
maker, Oct, 3 

Morehouse & Brown, Kingston- 
on-Hull, merchants, Sept. 29 

Morgan D. Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, dealer, Oct. 21 

Morris J, Chepstow, grocer, Sept. 
2¢ 


watch- 


Morton T. Lancashire, calico 
manufacturer, Oct. 6 

Mollett J, & J, Ilminster, flax 
spinners, Sept. 28 

Murrell B. sen. Evesham, grocer, 
Oct. lo 

Murrell J, Womeguy, Norfolk, 
Oct. 14 

Nash M. 
Sept. 15 


Harlington, grocer, 


CERTIFICATES, 


Brewer A. Bath, dealer, Sep. 29 

Brooke J. Nantwich, brewer, 
Sept. 15 

Brown F. Groyden, grocer, 
Sept. 19 

Buckley Je Lawrence lane, ware- 
houseman, Sept. 26 


(Oct. 2, 

Oxen R. Scaffold Hill, Northum- 
Derland, miller, Sept. 21 — 

Palister T. York, currier, Oct. 16 

Parry H. & W. Newport, Sept.30 

Perkes S. Walsall, factor, ire 2 

Perry F. peers 


coopers, Oct. 6 
eos J. Shiffaall, ote 


Price & Le Sonef, 
merchants, Sept. 15 

Rees W. Bristol, “¢ owner, 
Oct. 7 

Roberts O. Alnwick, shopkeeper, 
Oct. 16 

Robinsons G. & S Paternoster 
row, booksellers, Nov. 

Rowntree W. Ne e-upon- 
Tyne, miller, Sept. 30 

Salter J. Dartmouth, bookseller, 
Sept. 

Sergeant B. Kingston, carpenter, 


a 


Sharpe T, Miclebrig, scrivener, 


Sep i 

Stabler F. Marshall T. & G. 
York, linen, merchants, Sep. 28 

Strong G. Exeter, ironmonger, 
Oct. 1 

Sykes & Baker, Leeds, dyers, 
Sept.3 . 

Tengat G. Manchester,” eurrier, 
Oct. 6 

ThoraburyN & E-Taylors,Stroud, 
yaa clothier, Sept. 


areat S. Yeovil, miller, Sept. 2 
Tucker W. Englebourne, grasier, 


Oct. 14 
Teas Colchester, gresge, 
Oct. 6 a 


f Ort to 


Wait: J. Kendal, dra) 
Ha H. V. Birming! 
t. 7 wrt 
Wises Newton, & Cook, hosiers, 
Love line. Sept. 18 ~ 7 


Webb E, Birmingham, draper, 
Sept. 28 

White H. Warminster, 
Sept. 15 

White W. bahay 
Nov. 4 


ae ~ ga 


Cook & Goring, Little Alle str. 

» upholders, Sept. 19 

Dey W. C. Doncaster, broker, 
Oct. 10 


Eld I. eg so 10 


"has be Hinckley, 


volt mT Lyuae, grover, Ort 3 


3, 


> 
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Horne G. Threadneedle street, 
26 


y T. Hull, grocer, Oct. 3 
Hornsby T. Cornhill, stockbroker, 


Sept. 19 , 
Inglesby T. Birmingham, cartier, 


Sept. 26. 
Keating J. Strand, silversmith, 


xt J. Liverpool, dealer, 


Sept. 25 

Kingswell J. Blackwall, painter, 
Oct. 10 

Lippeat K. Kernicot, Somerset, 
tallow chandler, Oct. 10 

Lowe W. Macclesfield, druggist, 
Sept. 26 

Lackett sen. J, Witney, draper, 
Oct. 10 

Lyne E. Plymouth, merchant, 


Oct. 10 
WNevison North Shields, draper, 


Oct. 3 
Patterson T. Stockport, -draper, 
Oct, 10 


Certificates—Canal and Dock Shares. 


Patterson c we sare wool 
len factor, Oct, 3 

Peacock G, Aldersgate 
baker, Oct. 10 

Penny G. Warnford court, mer- 
chant, Oct. 30 

Pickard D. Liverpool, coach- 
maker, Oct 10 

Pickstock T, Shrewsbury, mercer, 
Sept. 29 

Pritchard J. Charch lane, White- 
chapel, Sep. 26 

Raper J. Middleham, wine-mer- 
chant, Oct. 3 

Richards R. Shrewsbury, butcher, 
Sept. 29 

Richardson J. Kendal, carpenter, 
Oct, 18 

Roads W. Oxford, grocer, Oct. 10 

Saint J. Lymivgton, iron-foun- 
der, Sept. 25 

Seldon D. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 10 

Sheppard W. Bristol, bookseller, 
Scpt. 15 


street, 
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Sherry J. Romsey, Hatter, Oct. 10 

Shrubsole S. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, Sept. 19 

Simpson J. Myton, oil merchant, 
Oct. 2 

Smith B. Leeds, hosier, Sep. 19 

Smith C. Bristol, boot-manufac- 
turer, Sept. ¢9 ' 

Smith S. Berwick on Tweed, 
mealman, Oct, 10 

Stanley W. linen-draper, Sep. 22 

Thompson J. Mappleton, farmer, 
Sept. 15 

Trenam R. Norton, Yorkshire, 
machine-maker, Oct. 3 

Trexler, T. Aldersgate-street, 
Oct. 10 

Tucker B. Bristol, dealer, Sep. 19 

Watkin J. Watkins W. & Care- 
less R. Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman, Sept. 29. 

Wheeler S. A. Birmingham, mer- 
chant, Oct. 3 

Wickstead J. Shrewsbury, starch 
maker, Oct. 3 
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Prices of Canal Shares, §¢. in the Month of September, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. \ 
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CANALS. Div. per Ann. Per share. Div. per|\Ann.) Per Share. 
Coventry . - . 960, WATER-WORKS. 
Croydon . Sl. 5s East London . « « gol. 8st. 
Dudicy + : 47l, 454. || Kent. al 
Grand Union. - 31. 30l. || Manchester & Salford asl. 351. 
Ellesmere & Chester 63. West Middlesex . . sol. 
Grand Junction . - J8 0)225/. stk : 
&Avon . - ail, BRIDGES. 
Monmouth 1s 1301, Southwark 3 . 61l. 
Fs 6151, DittoNew . % sal. 
Srauesttets vie 10. Waterloo . . rl. 19k. 
é Vauxhall seers. 35l. 
DOCKS. 
= MISCELLANEOUS. , 
Commercial . «. + 64. London Institution .« 4ol. 
Fast India... - 1601. Russel Institution « ral, 
Tondon. 2. + + 7ol. sol. || GasLight . . « « 751, 
WestInda ..-: 196, 


JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Broker, 


3 DAILY PR EMBER 25, 
“Thais 8 


27|27142724)76% 7675 


26}a7 1h 272759 76754745186 8 19 pm.|7547 
291270 268]74475473, 74/85 8 i e 19 pm,|7357 
31 74 74 733/84 : 8, | —— 179 pe. © 18 pm.|74973 
Sept. 1)268}2603|744735 73} 74/89 is. —$—$<$< | | 18 pm.|73374 
2] _———|74 74,73 d - 18 pm.|74$73 

2 743 75784743) 844 .|—-—- 74% 68 71 pm.j20 17 pmsj17_ 18 pm.,|74 
4) ——$7 437 54,745.75 i aia dies ——|71 73 pm.jio 17 pm. ————|74475 


76475 
75576 
75476 


—_—_—_-+|—— | I O84 8S pm. 18 


11 <n 55 79 
1 Sea ioe se = ———|84 85 pmj/1s 19pm. 75} 2 
we re | 5 & 2 dis|—_—_|_|_ |___55 pm. 18 
; 13; | 758 33 Z dis, epee speci ase rts. 17 20 pm. ; 
16—<$—$_——| —>—$75 2 dis. {|__| ——_|_ 82. pm. 17 19pm. 75% 
17; | -_—75._ 743 ‘ ——|33 4! dis | |_| ——|82 72 pm./18 bd 
18 ———742 4 : 74h | ———|a3 2 dis.) ————| —_|-__|—72_ 75 pm.j!7__ 15 pm.) —-——744 75 
' 19 ’ ——='748 3|/—-—— 1043 105) ——— _—_———— Tape. ok 17 14 pm. |-———1744_ § 
22} Holiday. | P 
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Esk keer rig 3} lad dis. ————73 75 pm!15 17 pm. 743 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of July, 1618, have been advertised to be paid off, ‘and the Interest thereon has ceased, 


N. B. The above Table contains the highest-and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c, originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and nc 


published, every Tuesday and Friday, under theauthorily of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, by 
JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-street, London, 
On application to whom the original documents for neara century past may be read, 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE CONGRESS. 

The continental journals are more 
fertile in speculations than even our own, 
as to the subjects that will occupy the 
deliberations of the august assembly at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. This is perfectly na- 
tural, for the States where those prints 
appear | presi be unt immediately 

cted by any ical arrangements 
that shall take Rin than this country 
ean possibly be. The Army of Occu- 
pation in France, the disputes of Spain 
with Portugal, and the United States 
and her own Colonies, and the affairs 
of Germany, are all confidently men- 
tioned as prominent points to be brought 
under discussion. ‘To these are now 
added, inan artiele from Augsburg, some 
complaints alleged by Denmark against 
Sweden, respecting the accomplishment 
of the third article in the treaty of Kiel; 
and the cha still committed by the 
Barbary Powers. 

SWEDEN, 

Though Bernadotte has succeeded to 
the throne of this kingdom, his seat is 
far from being an easy one, nor does his 

~ possession appear to be secured by any 
thing like a permanent tenure. Already 
the Norwegians shew their impatience 
of the Swedish Yoke, and according to 
recent aecounts which however 
rated certainly are founded in truth, 
‘these hardy sons of the North have 
manifested a spirit of resistance to the 
domination which has been imposed ts 
‘them. It is not to be supposed that 
Denmark can be indifferent to this dis- 
position, and we are yet to learn on what 
principle of policy the transfer of a 
le from one Sovereign to another, 
_in direct violation of their own will, can 
be justified. Im a short time we shall 
‘resame the consideration of this subject 
‘more at length. 
SPAIN. 
Letters from Madrid state, that the 


“difficulties which for two or three years 


have embarrassed the Government, 
‘appear to be taking a more favourable 
turn. These affairs are reducible to 
three points, the arrangement of the 
differences with the court of Brazil, the 
“negociations with the United States of 
America, on the occupation of the 
“ ae ote _ the oni se 
pacification of the Colonies. e first 
t is ded as settled’by the me- 
iation of Russia, Austria and England, 
“but particularly by the restitution of 
Olivenza, and its territory, to Portugal. 


With to the occupancy of Pen- 
sacola, t oogh vehement remonstrances 
were at t made on the part of 
the Spanish Government, there is now 
reason to believe that it does not attach 
much importance to that sterile coast. 
It is likewise understood that the 
i States my disavowed the act of 
their general, are willing to restore 
Pensacola. On the subject of South 
America, still more confidence is ex- 
pressed, and that with reason, since it is 
now clear that the insurgents have been 
repeatedly defeated, that Bolivar has 

n, and his followers are di mf 
The armament at Cadiz distined for that 
distracted country is about to sail, and 
General O'Donnel, Count d’ Abisbal, is . 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces with unlimited powers. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Never did this empire stand on a 
loftier eminence than at the present 
moment, when she may truly be said to 
hold the destinies of the worldin her 
hands. The magnanimity of her con- 
duct during the tremendous shocks 
which overthrow so many nations, has 
secured both the admiration and the 
confidence of the states of Europe ; nor 
has any thing occurred since the re- 
storation of peace to lessen the one or to 
weaken the other. We wish it were in 
our power to speak as well of the internal 
state of the kingdom, which is still dis- 
turbed by faction and discontent. Al- 
though faction and discontent still con- 
tinue to annoy the loyal feelings of the 
public, it is satisfactory to observe that 
there is every appearance of sound 
health in the system. Of this no bettér 
post need ‘scarcely be given than the 

t that the revenue will exceed the 
estimate by at least five millions sterling 
in one year. This will go far towards 
bringing the nditure within the in- 
come, even including the reduction of 
the debt under the head expenditure. 
But it should be considered also that 
this country has to receive between 
three and four millions sterling, as a 
contribution from France on “fhe re- 
moval of the troops from thence, an 
event which must now shortly take place, 
This will enable ministers to reduce the 
military establishment in all its branches, 
which must farther lessen the expen- 
diture by several millions per annum ; 
and as the very small sum that may be 
required for the seryice of the next 
year will leave the sinking fund, amount- 
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ing at least to fifteen millions, to act 
with scarcely any drawback; this will 
tend to diminish the National Debt, and 
to relieve the burthen of taxation. So 
uiuch for the existing state of things, and 
the prospect thence arising from the 
triumph of the nation, and the conso- 
lation of those who have endured pri- 
vations with patience. We look, there- 
fore with confidence to the ensuing Par- 
liament, not for the introduction of new 
schemes accordant with the views of 
the lovers of change, but for a steady 

rseverance in that course which has 
brought the empire to its present high 
eminence. 

The following is a correct list of the 
House of Commons, according to the 
Crown Office Returns. 

List of the House of Commons, returned 
August 4, 1818. 
[Those in italics are new members} 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 513. 


Abingdon—J, Maberly, esq. 
Agmondesham—'T.. T. Drake, W.T. Drake, 


esqrs. 
St. Albans—W. T. Robarts, Lord C. S. 
Churchill. 
Aldborough—H. Fynes, G. V.Vernon, esqrs. 
- Aldeburgh—S. Walker, J. Walker, esqrs. 
Andover—Hon. N. Fellowes, 'T. A. Smith, 


esq. 

Angleseyshire—Hon. B. Paget. 

Appleby—G. Fludyer, L. Concannon, esqrs. 

Arundel—Lord H. M. Howard, Sir A. 
Pigott. 

Ashburton—Sir L. V. Palk, bart. J. 8. 


Copley * 
Asleabnegotiond ti Nugent, W. Rickford, 


esq. 

Banbury—Hon. F. S. N. Douglas. 

Barnstaple—Sir M. M. Lopez, bart. FM. 
Ommanney, esq. 

Bath—Lord J. Thynne, C, Palmer, esq. 

Beaumaris—T. F. Lewis, esq. 

Bedfordshire—Marquis of ‘Tavistock, Sir J. 
Osborne, bart. 

Bedford—Lord G. W. Russell, W. H. Whit- 
bread, esq. 

Bedwin—Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, J. J. 
Buzton, esq. 

Beeralston—Lord Lovaine, Hon. J. Percy. 

Berkshire—C. Dundas,esq. Hon. R. Neville. 

Berwick—A. Allan, H. H. St. Paul, esqrs. 

Beverly—J. Wharton, R. C. Burton, esqrs. 

Bewdley—W. A. Robarts, jun. esq. 

Bishop’s Castle—W, Clive, esq. Lieut-Gen. 
J. Robinson. 

Blechingly — M. Russell, G. Tennyson, esqrs. 

Bodmin—D. Gilbert, 7. Braddyll, esqr's. 

Boroughbridge—M. Lawson, G. Mundy, 
esqrs. 

Bossiney—Sir C. Domville, bart. J. A. S, 


ortley, esq. 
Boston—Hon. P. R. D. Burrell, W. A. 
Madocks, esq. 


[Oct. T, 
Brachley—R. H. Bradshaw, H. Wrottesley, 


esqrs. 
Bramber—J. Irving, W. Wilberforce, esqrs. 
Breconshire—T. Wood, esq. 
Brecon—G. G. Morgan, esq: 
Bridgenorth—T. Whitmore 


, Sir. Te 
J. T. Jones, bart. nie 5 


- Bridgewater—G. Pocock, W.T.Astell : 


Bridport—Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, bart. H. 
C, Sturt. esq. ; j 

Bristol—R. H. Davis, E. Protheroe, esqrs. 

Buckinghamshire—Xarl Temple, W. 8. 
Lowndes, esq. 

Buckingham—Sir G. Nugent, bart. W. H. 
Freemantle, esq. binty 

Callington—Hon. E. P. Lygon, Sir C. 
binson. 

Calne—Hon. J. Abercrombie, J. Mac- 
donald, esq. ; 

Cambridgeshire—Lord C. S. Manners, Lord 
F.C, Osborne. 

Cambridge University—Lord Palmerston, 
J. H. Smyth, esq. ’ 

Cambridge (Town) —LieutGen. E. Finch, 
General R. Manners. 

Camelford—M. Milbank, J. B. Maitland, 


esqrs. ; 
Canterbury—S. R. Lushington, esq. Lord 
Clifton. . 
Cardiff—Zord P. J. H. Stuart. 
Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell, esq- 
Cardigan—P. Pryse,esq. ; 
Carlisle—Sir J. Grahdm, bart. J.C, Cur- 
wen, esq. 
Carmarthenshire—Lord R. Seymour. : 
Camarthen—Hon. J. F. Campbell. ” 
Carnarvonshire—Sir R. Williams, bart. 
Carnarvon—Hon. Charles Paget. 
Castle-Rising—Earl Rocksavage, Hon. F. 
Cheshire DP W. Egerton,esq 
eshire—D. Davenport, W. I y 
Chester—Viscount Belgrave, Contos: 
T. Grosvenor. 


Chichester—Right Hon. W. Huskisson, 
<a Earl of March. 3 ’ of 
ippenham—W. Miles, esq. Marquis 
Blandford. ic high 
Christchurch—Right Hon. G. H. Rose, 

Right Hon. W, S. Bourne. wat 
Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps,esq. — 


Clithero—Hon. R. Curzon, Hon. W. Cu: 

Cockermouth—J. H. Lowther, esq. Ri 
Hon. J. Beckett. cont att 

Colchester—J. B. Wildman, D. W. Har- 


vey, esqrs. : 
Corfe Castle—H. Rankes, G. Bankes, esqrs: 
Cornwall—Sir W. Lemon, bart. LHL Tre. 
mayne, esq. 
Coventry—P. Moore, E. Ellice, esqrs. 4 
Cricklade—J. Pitt, R.Gordon,esqrs. 
Mem Tee es Lowther, esq, Viscount 
or le 4 
Dartmouth—A. H. Holdsworth, J. Bastard, 
rs. _ 
Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. _ 
Denbigh—J. W. Griffiths,esq. 
Derbyshire—Lord G, A. Cavendish, EM. 
Mundy, esq. . 


1818,} 
Derby—H. F. C. Cavendish, T. W- Coke, 


Devizes—J. Pearse, 'T. G. Estcourt, esqrs. 
Devonshire—E. P. Bastard, esq. Lord 


Ebrington. 

Dorsetshire—W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman, 
rs. 4 
Toveherer-2. Williams, esq. Sir S. Shep- 

herd. 
Dover—Sir J. Jackson, bart. E. B. Wilbra- 


ham, esq. ‘ 
Downton—Lord Folkestone, Right Hon. 
Sir W. Scott, bart. 
Droitwich—Earl of Sefton, Hon. A. Foley. 
Dunwich—Lord cal ae M. Barne,esq. 
Durham (County)—J. G. Lambton, esq. 
. Hon. W. Powlett 
Durham (City)—R. Wharton, M. A. Tay- 


lor, esqrs. 
East Looe—Sir E. Buller bart. T. P. Mac- 
Eamandsbury--Earl of Euston, Hon. C. 
A. on. 
Essex—J. A. Houblon,C.C. Western, esqrs. 
Evesham—H. Howorth, W. E. Boughton, 


esqrs. 
Exéter—W. Courtenay, R. W. Newman, 


eqn. 
Eye—Sir R. Gifford, M. Singleton, esq. 
Flintshire—Sir T. Mostyn, bart. 
Flint—Sir E. P. Lloyd, bart. 
Fowey—G. Lucy, esq. Hon. J. H. Stanhope. 
Soge4 R. Dottin, J. Fleming, esqrs. 
‘St. Germains—Hon. S. T. Bathurst, Right 
Hon. C. kgs i 
Glamorganshire—J. Edwards, esq. 
Gloucestershire—Lord R. E. Somerset, Sir 
B. W. Guise, bart. 
Gloucester—E. Webb, R. B. Cooper, esqrs. 
priser staat Innes, A. Robertson, esqrs. 
ir W. E. Welby, Bart. Hon. 
EB. Cust. 
Grimsby—J. N. Fazakerley, C. Tenny- 


son, esqrs. 
* Grinstead — Lord Strathayen, Hon. C. 
___ Jenkinson. 
Guilford —A. Onslow, W. D. Best, esqrs. 
oa ate Chute, T. F. Heathcote, 


: vier a N. Vansittart, Right 
Masters ih Hon. C. Long, R. 


moi Bawkins, G. Holford, esqrs. 
Z lwéest—W. H. mel ni” esqrs. 
—Lord J. Townshend, H. Hud- 


e re—Sir J. G. Cotterell, bart. 
.s Pre 
mar: Symonds, esq. 


“Hertl ag ag T. Brand, Sir J. S. 
__ Sebright, bart. 
- Calvert. esq. Visc. Cran- 


Turton, R. Farrand, esqrs. 
ry—Hon. ©. J. Ellis, Hon. W. 
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Higham-Ferrers—William Plumer, om 
Hindon—Hon. F. G. Calthorpe, W. Beck- 


ford 
Honiton—Hon. P. F. Cust, S. Crawley, esq. 
Horsham—R. Hurst, G. R. Phillips, ener, 
ni 7 ere Lord Montagu, W.H. 


: eaq. 
soap ater W. A. Montagu, J. Calvert, 
Hythe Sir. J. Perring, bart. J. B. Tay- 


ieee I. Coffin, bart. J. W. D. 
Merish, 

Ipswich—R. A. Crickett, W. Newton, esqrs. 

St. Ilves—Sir W. Stirling, bart. S. ‘Stephens, 


esq. 

Kent—Sir FE. oe bart. W. P. 
Honeywood, e 

King’s Decent, " Walpole, Sir M. B. 
Folkes) bart. 

Kingston-upon-Hull—J. Mitchell, J. Re 
G. Graham, esqrs. 

Knaresborough—Right Hon. G. Tierney, 
Sir J. Macintosh 

Lancashire—Lord Stanley, J. Blackburne, 


esq. 
Lancaster—G. Doveton, J. cent cr 
Launceston—+J. Brogden, esq. Hon. P. B 


Leicestershire—Lord R. W. Manners, C. 
M. Phillips, esq. 

Leicester—J. Mansfield,T. Pores, Seaaeers 

Leomister—Sir J.W. Lubbock, ba W. 
C. Fairlie, bart. 

Liskeard— Hon. W. Elliot, Major-Gen. 
Pringle. 

Lostwithiel—Sir R. Wigram, bart. A. C. 
Grant, e: 

Lewes—Sir J. Bhelley, bart. G. Shiffner,esq. 

Litchfield—General Sir G. Anson, G. V. 
Vernon, esq. 

Lime Regis, Dorsetshire—J. T. Fane, V. 


sqrs. 
Lincdiasiive Hon. C. A. Pelham, C. 
Sori, we 
W. Sibthorp, Ralph Bernal, 
Livonia _Right I Hon. G. Canning, Lieut. 


LONDON. 
M. Wood, 7. Wilson, R. Waithman, 
J.T. Thorp orp, esqrs. 


ao. of Carhampton, S. Gra- 


Junie Vissdont Glen Hon. R. H. Clive. 
Lymington—Sir H. B. Neale, bart. W. 


wee 

Maidstone—4. W. Roberts, G. Longman, 
esqrs. 

Malden—J. H. Strutt, B. Gaskell, esqrs. 

Malmesbury—C. Forbes, K. Finlay, esqrs. 

BR py Duncannon; J. C. Rams- 

Marlborough Hon J. Wodehouse, Lord 


» Marlow—O. Williams, P. Grenfell, esqrs 
Mawes, (St.)—Sir S. B. Morland, "bart. Js 
Phi re, esq. 
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Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart. 
Michael (St.)—Sir G. Staunton, bart. W. 


esqrs. 

apitimieathehiéns! Zeid C. H. Somerset, 
Sir C. Morgan, bart. 

Monmouth—Marquis of Worcester. 

=e Eh W. Wynne, esq. 

M 


Clinton, H. Wil- 


Newenslepon-Tyne— Si M. 'W. Ridley, 
‘bart. C. Ellison, esq. 

~ Newport—W. Northey, J. a. 

Newbort (lale of Wight)—Sir L. T. Holmes, 
bart. C. Duncombe, esq. 

Newton-—T..Legh, 1. Claughton, esqrs. 

Newton (Isle of Wight) Hon. G, A. Pel- 
‘ham, ‘H. Gurney 

Notlolk-T-W, Coke, E. Wodehouse, esqrs. 

ee a Peirse, esq. Visc. Las- 


nptonshire—W. R. ‘Cartwright, esq. 


Althorp. ’ 
N n— Earl Compton, Sir £. 
Kerrison. 
‘Northumberland—Sir C. M. Monck, bart. 
T. W. Beaumont, esq. 
Norwich—W. Smith, R. H. Gurney, esqrs. 
Nottinghamshire—Lord W. 'H. ‘Bentinck, 


¥. Frank, esq. 
Nottin Lord Rancliffe, J. Birch, esq 
(since dead 


) 
Oakhampton—A. Savile, ‘C. Savile, esqrs. 
Oxford—E. A. Macnaghten, /: Douglas, 


Oxfordshire—J, Fane, W.H. Ashurst, pour. 
‘Oxford (University)—Right Hon. Sir 
Scott, bart. Right Hon. R. Peel. 
Oxford (City)—J..A. Wright, esq. ‘Hon. 
Gen. St. John. 
Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen, bart. 
Penryn-SirC pep s 
Penryn—SirC. Hawkins wan, esq. 
seen tig Hon. W. ‘Elliot, Hon. 
b. 


Petersfield—H. Jolliffe, G. Canning, esqrs. 

Plymouth—Sir ‘W. Congreve, bart. Sir T. 
B. Martin. 

Plymton—R. ‘G. Macdonald, A. Boswell, 


esqrs. 
Pontefract—J. Visc. Pollington, 7.'Houlds- 


worth,e 
Poole—B. Tathiener, J. Dent, esqrs. 
Portsmouth—J. Carter, esq. Sir’ G. Cock- 
burn, 
Preston—S. Horrocks, E. Hornby, esqrs. 
Queenborough—Hon. E. Phipps, Sir R. 
Moorsom. 
Radnor (County)—W. Wilkins, esq. 
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Radnor (New)—R. Price, esq. 
Reading. 5. 3 Lefevre, €: P. Palmer, 


Retford (E (East}—W. Evans, 8. Crompish, 


Richmend— Vis. Maitland, T. Dundas, esq. 

Ripon—Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, G. 
Gipps, esq. 

Rochester—Lord Binning, J. Barnet, esq. 

Romney — A. Strahan, R. Z. Grosvenor, 


Rutland—Sir G. Heathcote, bart, Sir G. N. 
Noel, bart. 
Rye—Rt. Hon. C.Arbuthnot, P. ray esq. 


eh W. Howaré:.. Ryegate—Sir J.S. Yorke, Hon. J. S 


Salop—J. K. Powell, J. Cotes, esq) rs. 

Saltash—M. Russell, = Blair, exe esqrs. 

Sandwich—J. Marryat, esq. Sir G. War- 
render, bart. 

Sarum (New)— Viscount Folkestone, W. 
Wyndham, esq. 

Sarum (Old)_—_3. Tissitiaens A. J. Craw- 
(or |, esgrs. 
y ugh—Right Hon. C. M. Sutton, 
iscount 

Seaford—C. R. Ellis, & W. Taylor, esqrs. 

a B.S. Morritt, J. H. Shep- 


herd, e 
Shorehan-— Sir. C.M. Burrell, bart. J. M. 
~ Lloyd, esq. . 
Sbicowsticey — five: H. G. Bennet, R. Lys- 
ter, 
Somerscthie—W, Dickinson, W.G. Lang- 


Southaniton 17 ecm Air 


Southwark—C. C webry ss, eg Wilson. 
Staffordshire—Earl Gower, E. J. Littleton, 


Stafford —B. Ben: om ei Rey 


‘Stamford—Zord 
iar eB Aubrey, bart. G. Phillips, 


‘Stockbridge—J. F. Barham, esq. Lieut. 


‘Gen. ‘Porter. 
Sudbury—W. Heygate, J. Broadhurst, 


Suffolk. ‘Gooch, esq. Sir W. ‘Rowley, bt. 
Surrey—G. H. Sumner, WJ. Dennison, 


esqrs. 
Sussex—Sir G. Webster, bart. W. Burrell, 


Tamworth—Sir R. Peel, bt. W. Y. Peel,esq. 

Fereeee hors W. Russell, Lord J. Rus- 
se. 

Taunton—A. Baring, ésq. Sir- w. = 
roughs, bart. 

Tewkesbury—J. E. Dowdeswell, esq. J. 
Martin, esq 

‘Thetford—Lord C. Fitzroy, No WeR. Col- 


borne 
Thirsk—R. ¢ Peankland, R.G, Bama 
Tipe ent Hon. R. Ryder, He 
ug 
Time. b. Courtenay, -W. _ Holmes, « 


esqrs 
Tregony—Viscount Barnard, J, OCallag- 
han, esq. 


Isi8.j 
Bieri F. Somerset, W. E. Tomline, 
Waligiont—w. L. Hughes, E. F. Mait- 


weer Ts Calcraft, 7. Denman, esqrs. 
Warwickshire—Sir. f Mordaunt, bart. D. 
S. Dugdale, esq: 
Warwick—C. Mills. “esq. Hon. Sir C. J. 


Greville. 
Wells—C. W. Taylor, J. P. Tudway, esqrs. 
Wendover—Hon. R. Smith, G. Smith, esq. 
Wenlock—C. W. Forester, esq. Hon. J. B. 
_ Simpson, 
Weobley—Viscount Weymouth, Lord F. C. 
Bentinck, 
Westbury—R. Franco, esq. Lord F, N. 
Conyngham. 
‘est Looe—Sir C, Halse, bart. H. Goul- 
Y a 
Westininster “Sir S. Romilly, Sir. F. 
Burdett, bart. 
Westmoreland—Viscount Lowther, Hon. H. 
C. Lowther. 
Bison and Melcombe Dene ite 


Hon. T. Wallace, M. Ure, W. aie’ 
. liams, T. F. Buzton, on. 
Whitchurch—Hon. H. G. Di towashent, 


S. Scott, ni 
= act - Leigh, bt. J. Hodson, esq. 
Vis. Fitz-harris, R.Sheldon, esq. 
Wiltshire—P. Methuen, W. P. L. Welles- 


‘Winds. i. Leigh, P. St. John 


eee “Brougham, G. Mills, esqrs. 
Windsor—E. Disbrow, J. Ramsbottom, 
Woedtosk Lord R. Spencer, Sir H. 
Dashwood, bart. 


wei igen H. B. Lygon, Hon. 


iscount Deerhurst, 7. H. Da- 


ba ae esq. 
Wootton-Basset—R. Ellison, W. T. Money, 


Wyegube—si J. D. King, bart. Sir. T. 
ng, bart. 


Yarmouth: Great)—Hon. T. W. Anson 
Peed Amor, by the death of 

; ), C. E. Rumbold, esq. 

ath (Isle of Wight)—J. Taylor, HV. 


hire Vidcount Milton, J. A. S. Wort- 
a ~ifon L, Dundas, Sir M. M. Sykes, 
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Crail, Kilrenny, East-and West Anstruther; 
and Pittenween—Right Hon. A. Ma- 
came 

Dumbartonshire—Right Hon. an. 

Dumfrieshire—Sir W, J. wee 

Dumiries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, 

and Kircudbright—W.R.K.Douglas, esq. 

Dysart, Kircaldy, Kinghorn, and i 
land—Sir R. C, Fi 

Edinburghshire—Sjr G. Clerk,- bart: 

oe Hon. W. Dundas. 

Elginshire—F, W. Grant, esq. 

Elgin, Banff, &c.—R. Grentparr 

Fifeshire—W. Wemyss. 

Forfarshire—Hon, W. R. Maule. 

Ferfar, Perth, Dundee, Cupar, and St. 
Andrew’s—d. Camphell, esq: 

Fortrose, Inverness, Nairn, and Forres—-G. 
Cumming, esq. 

Glasgow, Renfrew, &c—A. Houstoun, esq. 

Haddingtonshire—Sir J. Suttie, bart. 


Haddington, Dunbar,North-Berwick, Lauder 


and Jedburg—D. North, esq. 
Inyerkeithing, Dumfermline,. Queensferry, 
Culros, and Stirling —J. Campbell ,esq. 
Inverness-shire—C. Grant, jun. esq. 
Kincardineshire—G. H. Drumtniond, esq. 
Kinros and yp mer BTN Gra- 
ham, esq. 
Kirkebdbright—Lieut. Gen. Dunlop. _ 
Kirkwall, Wick; Dornoch, Din; 
Tain—Hugh Innes, esq.’ 
Lanarkshire—Lord Ae 
Linlithgow—-Hon. Sir A. Hope. 


.Orkneyshire and Shetlandshire—Hon. H. 


Dun 
Peeblesshire—Sir J. Mon ery, bart.’ 
Perthshire—J. Drummond, esq. 


Renfrewshire—J. Mawwell, jun. esq. 
Ross-shire—T. Mackenzie, jun. esq. 
Roxburghshire—Sir A. Don, bart. 
Selkirkshire—W, FE. or ray dak 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanark— 
Sir J. B. Riddell, bart. 
Stirlingshire—Sir C. *Edmondstone, bart. 
Sutherlandshire—G, M. Grant, esq, . 
Wigtonshire—J, 1. Blai: Ts 
Wigton, Stranraer, New loway, “and 
Whithorn—Hon. J. H. K. Stewart. 
IRELAND, 100. 
Antrim tie, ay J. R. O'Neil, H. 


Armagh (ou (County) C2 Brownlow, jun. esq. 

Richardson, esq. 

Armagh—J. L. Foster, esq. 

Athlone—J, Gordon, esq. 

‘Bandon—A. W, J. Clifford, esq. 

Belfast—A. Chichester, esq, ay 

Carlow (County)—H. Bruen, esq. SF UD 
Burgh. 

Carlow (Borough)—C. Harvey, hes 

Carrickfergus—Earl of Belfast. 

Cashel—R. Pennefather, esq. 

Com Coma Ni .Sneyd, esq. Right Hon 


Clare (Comat) sir E. O’Brien, bart. Re 
Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald. 
Seas Hon. W. Bagwell.» 
Coleraine—Sir J. P. Beresford, bart. 
Vou. X. 2N 


. 


~~? 


K 
Kinsale—G. 
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Cork (County)—Hon. R. Hare, Viscount 

Cork (City)--Sir N. C. Colthurst, bart..Hom. 
‘C..H. Hutchinson. 

Donegal Cee my ere Gen.G. V. Hart, 

SN » Lord A. 


DroghalaH. . Oe erie R.W. 


Talbot, esq 
Dublin in (Gig) Right Hon. H.:Grattan, R. 


Dublin in (avery) Right Hon. W. C. 


Dundalk @ Callaghan, esq. 
Duns ng S waen Je. 
garvan—Hon po 

. Perceval, 


e. 
peas (Co =r ss 7. SirG. L'Cole 
un on.:Sir . 5 
Lies en. aechdall. 
Galway (County)--J. ie 
Galway Town—V. Blake, a ee 
Kerry (County)—Right Hon 


«Orosbi ' &Sq. 
Kildare (County) rd W. iC. O'Brien 
Fitzgerald, R. Latouche, esq. 

Kilkenny (County)}—Hon. J. W. Butler, 
. F. C. Ponsonby. 
(Borough)—Hon. C. H. Butler. 
County—T.Bernard, J. Parsons esqs. 


\Coussmaker, ¥ 
Leitrim (County)—J. Latondne; L. White, 
Linestk {County)—Hon. R. Fitzgibbon, 


Hon. W.. Quin. 
Limerick (City) Hon. J. P. Vereker. 


Kasidietetuddiouten snd. Bibiices 
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Lisburn—J. L. Foster, ‘esq. 

Londonderry (Countyy—-G R. Dewees, A. 
R. Stewart, 

Leonean ete. Hon. Sir G.F. Hill, 


Longtord (County)--Sir T’. Fetherston, bart. 
Pye ae aes ee 
uthshire—Rt, Hon Foster. is. Jooélyn. 
Mallow—W. W. Becher, esq. ; 
aes Browne, J. pag ek esqs. 
Tae tone 1 of Bective, Sir M. 


Monaghan—C. P. Leslie, esq. Hon. H. R- 


‘estenra. 
Newry—Hon. Gen. F. Needham. 
py te Shar 


Queen's Co ang Right Hon. Poole, Sir 
oe Coun —A. French i 
8. Mahos mm) 2 


Ross (New)—J. Carroll, eeq. 
Sligo ata oO Hore, E. 8. Cooper, 


Borough)—J. Bent. : 
poeeaay Cahir, . M. Mathew. 


iY, € 

Tyrone : Demy oe Rieht J Hon. Sir. J, 
Stewart, bart. W. Stewart, esq. . 

Waterford (County)—R. Power, esq. Lord 

wreoaisviiCh ae Hon. Sir J Newport 

—Rt. Hon. . 

Wotente ton H_ R. Pakenham, G. H. 
Rochfort, esq. 

Wexford [Conny )—R. 8. Carew, C. Col- 


clough, e: 
Wexford. ‘Neville 
Wicklow—Hon. G. L. “Proby, ‘W. 14H. Par- 


nell, esq. 
Youghall—Viscount Bernard. 
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_ INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 


With Biographical Accounts 

The bulletin from Windsor respecting his 
Majesty's health is almost verbally the same 

fas'it hes appeared for many months. ~ Ts is 
a great consolation to the affectionate sub- 
jects of our venerable monarch, that not- 
withstanding the heavy afflictions with which 
ithas pleased Providence to visit him, he con- 
tinues to enjoy good erg & health, ah 
neral tranquillity, under his rincipal die- 
order. 

Her Majesty, we are concerned to say, 
still lingers in excruciating pain, for which all 
the efforts of art can only afford a slight and 
beer pana relief. Itisseldom, as we find from 

ison of the bulletins daily issued 
yieen a a, that her Majesty gets any sound 
restatnight. Atintervals, however, of three 
or four days, nature becomes so far ex- 
hausted that she obtains a few hours repose, 
and feels some benefit from it for a day or 
two afterwards. It is certain that her Ma- 
jesty cannot be removed in her present state 
to Windsor : the coachmakers have informed 


of Distinguished Characters. 


the public that they have sus their 
operations on the spring spend i 
for that purpose. 

The amiable Princess Sophia is also se- 
tiously ill at Windsor. 

The importation of grain into the 
still continues: of 91 vessels which 
Elsineur between the 16th and 18th Sept., 
no less than 44 were laden with diff 
sorts of grain. The quantity of corn in 
ers Thames is said to be so 
obliged to be kept in the as Ro ware~ 
houses are to be procured. i — 
tion of it consists of oats. 

A considerable improvement has 
taken place in the foreign exchanges in 
vour of this country: Ste ee hae ee 
but regularly porque a and may be 
mated in the course of the last three months, 
at from 24 to 3 per cent. 

oo rate of 


ithe Unie conan 


pecs per day! 
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It is understood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already paid into the Bank 
2,000,0001. out of the 9,000,000]. due at the 
end of the year. ' 

It may be thought wonderful that the 
whole population of this country could stand 
on considerably less. than a square mile, 
Allowing six men to a square yard, the mile 
would accommodate 18,585,600 men! Tak- 
ing nine men, women, and. children. to the 
yard, a square mile would afford room for 
27,878,400 human beings ! 

A Navy Board Committee are in course of 
visiting the different dock-yards, for the pur- 
fs the closest inspection and retrench- 


Application is making for the subaltern 

Gees, tesltteny 
, intead o| -yearly. 

The eathaiahon inconvenience of 
Tothill-fields: prison, is to be taken into con- 
sideration by the magistrates, at the October 
Westminster sessions, in consequence of its 
being presented by the grand jury. 

King of France has presented the 
Duke of Cambridge with a superb enamelled 
tea-tray, with a gold border in filigree,with a 


pair of matchless vases of Sevres Porcelain, 
after the antique. 

The master carpenters in London have 
agreed to give the journeymen 5s. per day, 
as-in 1810. 

The centres (or frame-work) of the three 
arches of the new Southwark iron bridge, 
were lately struck: the largest arch sunk 

2 


only 24 inches. . 

, building of the mew military club- 
house, Waterloo-place, hast cost upwards of 
30,0001. 


The English capitalists are said to be fast 
selling out of the French funds, 

A plan is in agitation for establishing a 
colony at the back of the Cape of Good 


Incidents and Births in London and Middlesex. 
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presided-over by, Hunt: it was but thinly at- 
tended. Hee cad Dr. Watson perth} 
the meeting at some length, and it was re- 
solved. to. present a: remonstrance: to. the 
Prince Regent to remove those grievances, 
which, in the estimation of these patriots, 
are ‘“ becoming insupportable,” and-which 
nothing but Universal Suffrage will cure, 
A penny subscription. waspro} by Dr 
Watson to defray the objects of the meeting; 
and at the close Mr. Hunt went and present- 
ed the remonstrance to Lord Sidmouth’s 


Several new frigates oma large scale are 
now building at the several dock-yards:-— 
The: Americans. have led the way in con- 
structing ships-of war of that class, which 
have been found to be more useful, and 
se as. formidable as some ships of the 


Upen the retarn.of the British contingent 
from France, a reduction of 25,000 men 
will, it is said, take place in our military, es- 
tablishment. 


Parliament, which stood: prorégued to 
Friday the 2d of Oct. next, is farther pro- 
folowing, Thursday the 12th of November 


. Orders are near to the severakdock- 
yards to repair make a very r- 
able: number of anchors for the shi ‘ 


line, and upwards of 200 for fri a 
vessels of smaller force, as ona su : 
were not! found a sufficient number of the 
established weight in store: 

The British Museum has. purchased, the 
library of the late M. Ginguene at Paris, for 
1000). sterling. 

Theiron work alone of the centre dome 
of the Pavilion at Brighton, is computed to 
weigh upwards of sixty tons. 

Forged 11. Bank of England notes» are 
now in circulation, dated. 6th March and 
a June, 1818, and fives dated 26th June, 

818. 

The Cumberland, of 50. guns,.an old 
English ship of war, has, it is said, been 
purchased by some of the South Americon 
agents in London, and she is-now on her 
way to form part of the fleet, which is to 
be commanded by acelebrated British naval 


officer. 
Births.]| At Clumber Park, her Grace 
the Duchess of Newcastle, of a daughter. 

At Mr. Rose’s » Mudeford, the 
Right Hon. Lady Stourton, of'a son, ; 
At York place, Portman square, the Right 

Hon, Lady Compton, of a son. f 
In Clarges street, the lady of 8. Farrer, 
. of Brafield House, of a daughter. 
nCurzen street, the lady of Dr, Turner, 
of a son. . 
In New street, Dorset square, she lady of 
= Colley, of a daughter. 
a Jermyn. street, the Right Hon, Lady 
Sinclair, of a daughter, 
In Hatton |, Mrs. Wm, Dimes, of 
a daughter. 
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Married.| William Henry, eldest son of 
J. Humbleby, esq. of the Borough, to bath 
pie lp nt he of Jonathan Wood, of Sout 


“Mr. James Steele, of Essex-street, to Ann, 
third daughter of the Jate Mr. A. Smith, of 
Chelmsford. 

‘At Tottenham, Henry Kingsford, nthe 
Canterbury, to Louisa, daughter of the 
= eer ea of Tottenham. 

Mr. T. Farrance, of Aldgate, to Miss T. 
Horwood, =yungest daughter of Mr. H. of 
Newgate-mark et. 

_ At St. James’s Church, J. T. Nankivell, 

Truro, to Denyse, daughter ofan. 
Grlimie oo} of Ar oer ; 

R. W. Bampfield,' esq. surgeon, of Bed- 
ford-street, to the eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. T. Lewis, of Curry- allet.\° 

At St. George's,” Hanover-square, the 
Rev. P. Frye, rector of Dinsdale, to Miss 
Scott Waring, daughter of Major W.: of 
Hfalf Moon-street. 

yg Rt. Hon. Viscount Normanby, 
n of the Earl of Mulgrave, to 

ara deat advigtner of Sir T. H. Liddell, 
bart. of Ravensworth Castle. 

‘The Rev. G. Chetwode, second son of 
Sir John C. of Oakley, bart and nof 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrin ‘to 
Cc te Ann, second daughter of Wal: 
a . of Hatherton, and sister to E. J. 

I , esq. M.P, for the county of 


8 4 : 

At St. Dunstan’s in the West, John Jones, 
Chancery-lane, London, and of Rhyd vil, 
in the County of Denbigh, esq. to 
Lambert, widow of W. L. esq. of South: 
ampton-stree, Bloomsbury. ° 

‘Mr. Charles Druce, jun. of Billiter- 
pg to Ann, daughter of J. F. Claridge, 

. of Seven Oaks. 

.] The Rev. J. W. Dodd, Usher at 
Westminster School. 4 
- At Bannér Cross, Lieut. Gen. Murray. 

At Kensington Gravel Pits, T. Thompson 
Satan M.P. for Evesham. 

y Judith Maxwell, sister to the Earl of 
Farhmam. + 

At Ramsgate, Mr. ‘Richard Jackson, of 
the Poultry, 68. 

eg W. Forbes, Esq. of Camber- 
wel 

The Right Hon. Albemarle Bertie, Earl 
of Lindsey, 74. 

The late Commodore Sir James Lucas 
Yeo, K:C. B. of Merry Oak, in the county 
of Southampton, was son’ of James Yeo, 
asq. formerly Agent Victualler at Minorca 
(now a resident at Hampton Palace), He 
was born in 1782; was educated at the 
Rev. Mr. ‘Walters’ Academy, at Bishop's 
Waltham, in Hampshire; whence he em- 
barked ‘at a very éarly agé, on board the 
Windsor Castle, under the late Admiral 
Coshy. At the age of 15 he was promoted 
by the late Sir John Duckworth; to the 
rank of Lieutenant. It was whilst holding 
this rank he commenced his more _public 
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and gallant career : ‘bein; fortunate] 
under that most excellent officer ( , 
Fred. Lewis Maitland, in La 
dispatched by him to capture the 
vessels in the port of El. Muros ; he st 
the fort in the most undaunted and 
style, and afterwards succeeded int 
out every vessel armed and un 
in the port. He was immedi 
moted to the rank of Commander, ae 
aa to the Confiance, one of the 
e had so gallantly taken. His s' 
conquest of Cayenne, for which he 
promoted to the rank of Pot Conan and 


the Prince of Portugal, 
liar mark ohare and high es 
conferred upon him a Knight's na- 


more recent 
vices on the 
yet in lively remembrance, per g 
among the most splendid eg f 
heroism performéd by our cin omry r 
ing the late war. The mind of Sir James 
was distinguished for bold. and ¥: 
ee sae never cea ‘ 
onour an i " 
disease which closed. his mortal exi: 
in the 36th year of his age ( (atro 


general debility) was poe 
and anxious service. e bore” : 


teaeat degree of fortitude; and 
kept alive alone by artificial 
or five days, he retained his 
ties nearly to his final dissol 
mains were lately removed feaat t 
ramis, and interred with all the 
due to his rank in the Garrison C 
RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTIN 
Few men in this age of great 
extraordinary characters, have oce 
much attention as Mr. Ti 
death we announced in-our last 
He was descended from a_b 


immediate ancestors of a H 
cupied considerable « 


father, who was) a. neseeees 
rectory of Churchill, near Ch 
had some landed property 
where this son was oes 
age he lost his : 
him devolved to | 


the sudden death of his in 
again an orphan without 
expectancy, In this state 


Revere ReVPerVervr agen ev reas RR SEE ot 


WLSELAERRA LES SES VISES KGa Bw RESP eMs 
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generously took an’ interest in his future 
‘welfare, with different offers for his benefit. 
One was Dr. Nichols, Master of West- 
minster, who kindly proposed to charge 
himself with the nse of maintaining 
him at the University ; and the other was 
Mr. Cresswick, the executor of his-uncle, 
who undertook to procure him a writership 
ov service of the East India Company jn 
gal. The last proposal was ai 4 
and our young adventuret, at the ‘ae of 
seventeen embarked for Calcutta, where he 
arrived in the summer of 1750. Soon after 
his arrival, he applied with great assiduity 
to the study of the Persian and Hindostanee 
languages, in which he quickly made so 
great a progress, as to be deemed a proper 
person to attempt establishing a factory in 
the interior of the province, where no 
Euro had hitherto been seen. This 
scheme failed, but not through any want 
of diligence or prudence on the part of 
Mr. Hastings, who conciliated the esteem of 
the natives in such a manner, that when he 
was afterwards taken prisoner by the troops 
of Scuajah Dowlah, he received from them 
many marks of humanity and attention. 
For some time that despot carried terror 
through the province, emspage J in the 
capture of Calcatta, w he committed 
horrible barbarities. But at length the tide 
of fortune turned, through the activity of 
Colonel, afterwards Lord Clive, under 
whom Mr. Hastings served as a volunteer 
with so much credit, as to be appointed by 
that gallant commander, resident minister 
at the Court of Mear Jaffier, who had 
and murdered Scuajah Dowlah. 

In this important situation, Mr. Hastings 
conducted himself in a manner that gave 
universal satisfaction, and in 1761, he was 
pegeaes! a member of the administration 
in Bengal. Four years afterwards hé re- 
turned to England, with a moderate fortune, 
accompanied by his friend, the late Mr. 
: Vansittart ; it being the intention of 

oth to settle in their native country. The 

ire of Mr. Hastings was to redeem and 
nprove his patrimonial estate, and he had 
Iso an ambition to become the founder of a 
rsian Lectureship at Oxford, on the 
ion of being himself the first pro- 
ssor, Jn England his pre-eminent talents 
ind Fg deportment, brought him into 
he | circles of rank, and learning. 
mong others with whom he contracted an 
ntimacy at this period were Lord Mans- 
d, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua Rey- 

_ At the table of the last mentioned 
_man, he met Edmund Burke, who 


eh had terminated. need not here i 
tio ee _a few months wip 
rriv r. Hastings was examined at 

bar of the House of Commons relative 


an 
0 


2 


Warren Hastings, L.L.D. 


highly. in the estimation, that the, 
year idllowing, he was appointed a member 
of the Council at Madras with a provision 
of succeeding to that Presidency. There 
he continued till 1771, when the Board of 
Directors nominated him to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The distresses of the 
Company at that period, arising from every 
species ~~ A pam constituted i? 
general subject of complaint among 
proprietors ; but though much angry dis- 
cussion took , Ro measures were. 
pore ian that seemed likely to prevent the 
total ruin of their ishment. In this 
crisis Parliamentary interference be 
necessary, and when a new system was 
adopted, one voice prevailed in to 
the person best, qualified to carry it into 
effect ; accordingly Mr. Hastings was named. 
Governor General, for five years, under the 
new act, which passed in 1773; the con- 
sequence of which was, that in a short space 
the credit of the company revived, con- 
fidence resumed its former state, and the 
public, both in India and England, admired 
the genius that had produced so unex- 
pected a revolution. Dissensions, however, 
unfortunately arose in the Council, owing 
to the ambition or prejudices of the gentle- 
men who were joined with Mr. Hi in 
the administration. The Go' Ww 
found himself in a nest of hornets, 
and threatened on every side to stich a 
as threatened the absolute destruction 
of the British empire in the East. Not- 
withstanding these vexations, Mr. Hastings 
preserved his equanimity of temper un- 
ruflied, and continued to pursue the course 
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which he had adopted without being diverted 
from it by the current, of-opposition. The 
event proved alike honourable to his wis- 


dom and firmness. He saw the revenues 
flourishing, the country improving on_ all 
sides, the value) of his services duly 
estimated in the British legislature, which 
confirmed him in his station at three suc- 
cessive periods. The last Parliamentary con- 
firmation of his appointment was in 1781, 
when the duration of his government was 
extended to the space of ten years. At 
this time indeed a great change was i 
tating, in regard to the state of our Eastern 
Dominions, and it was hoped by the party 
who had that object in contemplation, that 
they should be able to, secure Mr. Hastings 
in their interest. In this they were mistaken, 
and when the Bill which was afterwards 
brought in for placing the administration 
of our Indian irs under the immediate 
direction of Parliament, was defeated in the 
Upper House, the vengeance of the ~ 
appointed party was turned against 

very man whose assistance they hakeounet 
Under the. new act of 1784, the int 
mentof Mr. Hastings .was. renewed; but 
knowing that charges were accumylating 
to the injury of his private, no less than his 
public character, he. setled his affairs wath 
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the utmost promptitude, and at the begin- 
ning of the year following embarked with 
his family for England, w , on the very 
day of his.arrival, Mr. Burke gave notice of 
his intention to move an impeachment 
against him: for high crimes and misde- 
meanours. This threat was carried into 
execution in April, 1786, and though Mr. 
Hastings was heard in reply at the bar of 
the House, where he had’ many 5 
the motion was finally successful, through 
the compliance of Mr. Pitt, who fancied that 
in resisting it he thould incur odium as the 
protector of public delinquents. The 
trial began in Westminster Hall, February 
18, 1788, and above seven years afterwards, 
on the 28d of April, 1795, judgment was 
pronounced by the Lords, on the charges, 
and Mr. Hastings was igs aoe of them 
all. The unprecedented. duration of this 
trial’ will stand an indelible blot in the 
annals of English jurisprudence, and the 
more so, as while the prisoner prayed re- 

ly for a vigilant prosecution of it, 
is Opponents contrived by every art to 
procrastinate the proceedings. The expence 
to the -public: was enormous, but to Mr. 
Hastings it was ruinous, as the law charges 
alone amounted to more than sixty thousand 


In consideration of lis sufferings 
ani ices, therefore, the company voted 


im am annual pension of four thousand 
pounds for twenty-eight years and a half, 
amounting to one hundred and fourteen 
thousand pounds, of which forty-two thou- 
sand were paid’ in advance, with a loan of 
fifty thousand pounds besides. On the 
part of the nation, however, nothing was 
done to recompense this much injured man 
for the ions which he had ‘endured ; 
unless his being appointed a Member of the 
Privy Council, by the present administra- 
tion, and his being created’ a Doctor of Laws 
by: the University of Oxford, be considered 
in that light. When the question of the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, and the 
opening of the Hast India trade came before 
Parliament; Mr. Hastings was examined in 
the body of the House, where he was heard 
with the greatest attention, and received 
every mark of respect. From the time of 
his acquittal, he continued to lead a very 
domestic life at) Deylesford, the seat of his 
ancestors, where he built a handsome house, 
and was much beloved by people of all 
descriptions in the neighbourhood. The 
literary talents of ‘Mr. Hastings are of the 
first order, and-extended to various subjects. 
He was an excellent classical scholar; an 
excellent poet, and a good mathematician. 
To his other attainments, he added a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of 
architecture, and an extensive acquaintance 
with the mechanic arts; When the Asiatic 
Society was formed, the members solivited 
him to be their President, which he re- 
vr Somme ace in favour of Six William 
Jones ; he took a warm interest‘in the 
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institution, and contributed to its literary 
collections, His other publications, besides 
some relating to his peculiar and pieces 
of mene poetry, have been “A of 
the Insurrection at Benares,’ 4to. 1782; 
“Memoirs relative to the State of India,” 
8vo. 1786; and “ A Treatise on the means- 
of guarding houses, by their construction, 
against Fire,” 8vo. 1816. 


WILLIAM BURDON, BSQ. 

This gentleman, who lived at his house 
ins Welbeck-street, Cavendi: 4 
80, 1818, was born at : ‘ 
Tyne, in 1764, and educated at the Grammar 
School of his native town, under the Rev. 
mi. a ciikar € thence he removed 
to Emanuel ; Cambridge, in 1782; 
took his first degree in’ 1786; and that of 
M. A. in 1788, in which year he obtained a 
Fellowship; but not chusing to take orders 
conformably with the statutes, heresigned in 
1796, and two years afterwards married the 
daughter of General Dickson. He lost his 
lady in 1806, As owner of coal mines, he 
~— sagt of beset at Hartford, near 

orpath ; but the greater portion of 
Gis Sant in London, Where bir devabade ideas 
self pretty much to literary pursuits. At 
ba commencement of the French revolution 
ne wrote with great zeal on’the blican 
side ; but his warmth sbeted heir Bane 
pan seized the Government, and he pub- 
ished Ct re ~ pieces against the 
imperi 8 ring the contest 
witch lhe the hart inex vnar ot 
Amiens. Mr. Burdon was the intimate 
friend of the admired John Twiddell, and 
some letters that passed between them were 
communicated to the public our 
magazine. The - appearance of Mr. B, 
in print was in a letter through the same 
ctietael against vaccination, which 
such satisfactory answers, that the author 
did not think proper to make : 
The following is a list of his separate 
lications. 

Three Letters to the Bishop of Landaff, 
8r0. 1795; Examivations of tie -Meriaqaad 
Tendency of the Pursuits of L ure, 2 
parts, 8yo. 1899; A Vindication of 
and Grattan, 8vo. 1799 ; Various 
on Politics, Morality, and Li 
1800 ; Materials for Thinking, 2 
1808—1812; Unanimity in the pr 
Contest Recommended, 8vo. 18033; Advice 
addressed to the Lower Ranks, 8vo. 18035 
The. Life and Character of ; 'y 
12mo. 1804; Letters on the Al of 
bine) 1809 ; som the Ssh 103 

ation, translated from fs ome? ish, 
Treatise on the Privileges of the Hou a 
Commons, 8vo. 1810; Examination of th 
Dispute between Spain and her American 
Colonies, 8vo. 1811 ;, Letters on the Annual 
Subscription to the Sons of the Clergy, 
1811; Cobbett and the Reformer 
tially examined, 1813, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
<< S 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The refreshing rains that have fallen 
uring the last fortnight have proved of the 
most essential service to vegetation in bi 

n sah onaneta the appearances of a 
sy hd Z 


v season. 
Married.) At Meppershall, the Rev. J. 
‘Woodburn, rector of Kingston, Cambridge- 
shire, and late Fellow of King’s-college, to 


the youngest daughter of the late T. Poyn- 
wai of the Manor House, Mepper: ll. 
J At his seat at Bedford, in his 
80th year, John Heaton, esq. many years 
auditor to the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Portland, the Earl of Bradford, and Lord 
G. H. Cavendish. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Harris, esq. has been elected 
= of Reading for the ensuing year. 
Commissioners for building addi- 
tional churches, in answer to an application 
from the parish of Windsor, have stated 
the meaning of the Act of Parliament 
does notallow them to extend any assistance 
towards the rebuilding of that church. 
Married.) Mr. Wm. Buckeridge, of 
2 , to Miss Austin, of Henwick. 
Mr. John Butler, to Miss Newell, both of 


Reading. 

The Rev. Geo aig eldest a of 
the G. P. of Clewer Lodge, esq. to Jane, 
aes ¢ daughter of J. D. Collier, of Small- 
field-place, Surry, esq. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Newbury, to.Miss S. 
Tarner, of Beenham. 

Died.] At Littlecott, Colonel Kelly, C.B. 
‘and Lieut.-Col. of the 24th regiment. 

Aged 18, Catherine Anne, youngest 

of J. Willis, esq. of Hungerford 


° ” Henley-upon-Thames, Ann, wile of 


|, Mrs. Ann Conway, 79. 
Ee a each at ered. 
destructive fire ni 
‘on the 2)st Aug. rg the mischievous 
yo ye who attempted to destroy a 
nest, adjoining a hayrick of 20 loads, 
took fire and was consumed, together 
‘a barn, containing five loads of un- 
ashed wheat, and a shed adjoining, the 
ty of Mr. Charsley. 


; borne one crop of apples this 
full blossom with another. 
after a thunder-storm in 
, in the Isle of Ely, se- 
way by the peasants of 
ghway by the peasants o 
“ Rey. Mr. Prit- 


chard pronounced them to be full grown 
locusts, each measuring six inches in length, 
and in no wise differing from those which 
he had seen in Egypt and other distant 

Births.) At Downing Lodge, the lady of 
Mr. Serjeant Frere, Master of Downing- 
college, of a still-born ‘child. 

The lady of the Rev, Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
of a daughter. 

Married.} At Elsworth, R. J. Turner, 
esq. of Norwich, to Emma, eldest daughter 
= Rev. H. Holworthy, of the former 
place. 

At Broxbourn, Mr. J. Green, jun. of 
Ware, to Miss White of the former place. 

Died.) At Castleacre, Ann, widow of 
the Rev. L. Framingham, formerly rector 
of West Walton, 88. 

Mrs. Wheatley, of Newmarket. 

At Whittlesea, Mrs. Cheshire, mother of 
Mr. C. of Peterborough. 

CORNWALL. 

The design of demolishing Pendennis 
Castle is now al ned. ~ 

Harvey, who swindled various banks in 
this county has been taken in Switzerland. 

A deputation of the Magistrates 
western part of Cornwall, consistin ir 
Rose Price, bart. Rev. Wm. Vi 
Rev. Uriah Tomkins have recently inves- 
tigated the state of the inhabitants of the 
Scilly Islands, and their report has been just 
published. This document fully confirms 
the accounts previously received of the dis- 
tresses of the islanders, and concurs ia the 
necessity of establishing fisheries for their 
permanent relief and employment. The 
sum required for this purpose is calculated 
at 7670]. and an urgent ap is made to 
public benevolence to supply the funds for 
placing 1200 fellow-creatures beyond the 
reach of future want, by affording them the 
means of occupation and subsistence. A 
subscription has been opened in Cornwall 
for the purpose, 

Birth.] At Penzance, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Smith, of a son. 

Married.] _ At Kenwyn, Mr. J. Skews of 
Chacewater, to Miss N. Skews, of Twelve- 
heads, 


Miss M. Moon, to Mr. J, Trenouth, both 
of Liskeard. 
Rey. James Carne, of Penzance; to Char- 
lotte, third daughter of the late E. Jones, 
. of Brackley. 
Died.| At Trevissome, in Mylor, Miss 
Elliott, fifth daughter of Mr. J. E. of that 


» 25. 
ai Looe, of the typhus fever, Mr. Wm. 
Lamb. ‘ , 
Mrs. Richards, wife of Capt. J. R. of 
Padstow. } 
At Falmouth, Mr. Denton, formerly ser- 
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jeant-major in the Pendennis Local Militia 
artillery, 69. 

At Penryn, Capt. Graves. 

At Fowey, 99, Mrs. Mary Lanyon. 
Mr. John Kroger, merchant-broker, of 
Plymouth. - 

CHESHIRE. 

~ We notice with much pleasure that a very 
spirited subscription has been partially en- 

into, to furnish the sum requisite for 
the entire repair of the Cathedral of Chester, 
which has of late years fallen into a heavy 
State of dilapidation, in consequence of the 
se age of the funds of the capitular 

to defray the expenses annually at- 
ie t upon that venerable fabric. From 
an accurate survey and estimate, it appears 
that 10,000]. are necessary to effect this 
most desirable object. We are not. aware 
of the exact amount of the subscriptions al- 
ready received, though we are assured they 
fall short of any ‘thing like that sum; and 
we accordingly recommend all those who 
profess themselves friends to the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment of the country to con- 
tribute their mite on the occasion. It 
would be singularly disgraceful, if whilst 
the enemies of our church and state are in- 
defatigably employed in erecting their ta- 
bernacles in various parts of the kin 
one of the most anciént and time-hallowed 
: we possess, were suffered to decay, 
e unfit for the service for which 
igned, merely for want of that as- 


it 
sistance which a mere trifle, if generally 
contributed, mightafford. Ata time when 
the liberality of the country has been so 
eminently exhibited,in providing for the 


extension of its Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, it should also be remembered, that 
the Cuurcu would be lessened in its dig- 
nity, and more particularly so in the eyes of 
its enemies, if such venerable temples of 
divine worship as our Cathedrals, were suf- 
fered to fall into decay. Whilst we appeal, 
therefore, with some degree of confidence, 
to those who are really interested in the 
preservation of the moral and religious cha- 
racter of England, we cannot but commend 
the praiseworthy zeal of the excellent Bishop 
of the diocese of Chester, who besides hav- 
ing contributed 500 guineas, has. used the 
most strenuous endeavours to promote the 
success of the cause, and we most sincerely 
trust that exertions will not fail in the end to 
what they haye been directed.—Subscrip- 
tions are, we understand from his Lordship’s 
Circular, received by W. Ward, esq. at the 
Registry Office, Chester. 

Runcorn is at length declared a “ Free 
Port,” for shipping ordinary merchandize of 
every description, for six months certain, 
with a high probability, that this advantage- 
ous regulation will be perpetual. “To ship- 
pers of salt, earthenware, &c. this is a 
matter of t moment, as the custom 
hitherto has been, to carry goods from pron 
chester to Liverpool to be re-shipped ; and 


Cheshive.— Cumberland. 


[Oc | 


e importance of it, therefore, in, a com- 
point of view is obvious. © ‘Bie. ob- 
taining of the favour was jr a long. 
favourite but unsuccessful object of th 
late Duke of Bridgewater. a 
vicarage, and contains, : 
Pr sepe ro about 1400” 
Whose number must speedily 
the measure in question. 
A meeting or fentios been Me at Che 
ben eo bus r 
leave to build a ‘iw Ew beige from 
pom the river Dee, which ¢ 
the principality of Wales. 1 
the new brid Soa ata 7 
be itamediately y beret. n thi z 
pleted, Chester again bec 


thoroughfare between London and I D 
Birth.| The lady of John 


eaq. of Marple Hall, a re 
Married.) At Chester, Mr. y Giffard, 
of London, to the youngest “at 


late R. Berks, esq. of Chester. 
R. Smith, esq. of Urswick, 

the late ‘Admiral S. of vei 

youngest daughter to} the late 


Cennett, of Live 
At Cannock, the Rev. careael : 
second son of Sir.J. C. bart. of Oakley 
grandson of the Earl of Stamford at nd V 
rington, to the second lee, 
err esq. of pager tg. fo the 
ittleton, ° 12 
Stafford. a ian 
At Holywell, Mr. Joh 
master of that town, to Mrs. Ji ; ct of 
Mr. J. J. of the same place. wane 
Died.| Mr. Bowden, of Chester, 
‘advanced | 


Garratt.—Mrs: Drycot, wife 
Queen-street. 


CUMBERLAND. 
An old Roman coin was lately 
in the neighbourhood of Pe 
farmer who had found it in one: 
and, on examination,* pi 
Faustina, the wife of the Em 
Aurelius Antoninus: itis 
heads of battle-axes have 
dug up near the Roman~ 


vages. 

From a list just published, 
there are in the diocese of 
nefices; 180 churches, and 20 eh 
the establishment, which are e 
contain 55,172 persons; 71 glebs 
for residence ; 74 benefices not e 
150]. per year; and en , 
the diocese i is 114,21). 
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to Miss M_Davidson.—Mr. T. Hartonsdale, 
to Miss Ann Wood.—The Rev. J. Irving, 
Sebergham, to Miss Gill, of Sowerby Mill.— 
Mr. G. Notron, to Miss Ann Ruthford. 

At Crosscanonby, Mr. Jos. Fletcher, to 
Miss Ann Wilson, both of Maryport. 

At Curthwaite, Mr. G. Robinson, young- 
est son of Mrs. R. of Brunstock, to Miss 
Clarke, of Dearham. 

At Wigton, Mr. Studholme, attorney-at- 
law, to Miss Addison, daughter of J. A. esq. 
of Wigton. 

At Lanercost Abbey church, C. P. Byne, 

. eldest son of H. B. esq. of Satterleigh 

ouse, Devonshire, nephew of Wm. B. 

‘ade, —“ Bendon House, Somersetshire, 
to Miss Margaret Blackburn, of Knorren 


.] At Carlisle, E. Mason, esq. late 
captain of the 14th regt. of foot. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Belper have resolved 
to apply to the Commissioners appointed 
under the late Actof Parliament, for a grant 
to erect a new church in that place, and for 
leave to make the township a distinct and 

te parish. A very handsome sybscrip- 
tion has entered into in aid of the ex- 


pected grant. 

Died.) At Walton, Nelly, the daughter 
of E. M. Mundy, jun. ong Webster, 
wife of W. W. esq. of Ashborne, one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for this 
county. 

At Mellor, Mr. G. Ferns, at the advanced 


age of 85, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

From a statement respecting the Devon 
and Exeter Savings’ Bank, it appears that 
the deposits in that bank exceed, by many 
thosands, the sums that have been deposited 
in any similar institution. The amount on 
pr August was 62, 1641, 8s. 11d. arising 
put of deposits from Is. to 50]. each, from 
the orders of society. 

‘On the 21st August, a single hive of bees 
was destroyed by Mr. Sam. White, at Engle- 

rne, in the parish of Harberton, near 
ytnes, the contents of which amounted to 
astonishing quantity of two hundred and 

went y- M , and from which were 
upwards of fifty quarts of fine 


A beautiful carpet, forty feet square, is 
~ Bow manufacturing at Axminster, for the 


Regent’s pavilion: the design Chinese, 
Ics. 

* Dino cally to lay the first stone 

of Baring Crescent, near Exeter, which is to 

ist of twelve houses, in the style of su- 

cottages, detached from each other, 

z s and coach-houses behind, and 

as lan in front, The selection of 

ot for these — aad icc icious 


red eminence, in 


nded for the pleasantness of its situation 
New Montaty Mae.—No. 57. 
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and the salubrity of the air—it commands 
the entire vieW of the city of Exeter, the ca- 
thedral, Northenhay, and the surrounding 
country, with the windings of the river Exe, 
to Exmouth. The peculiar situation of th 

houses will preclude any annoyance from the 
dust of the public roads, and the extent of 
the lawn will ensure thé residents i a 


imitation of their prospect by any. 


in front. 
. Teanahe a Wa Serer of oats 
is beginning to ut into execution in 
is bepeey The lad Me of Exeter 
and J Rolle (to whom the greater of 
the buildings at Exmouth, and aimioat all the 
lands in its yicinity belong), visited that place - 
lately, accompanied by an architect from 
Bath, who has traced the outlines and di- 
mensions of a new church, to be erected on 
a piece of ground (behind the hill) 
the property of Lord Rolle, who has pre- 
sented it to the parish for that purpose, It 
is estimated that the building of the church 
will cost 7,000]. of which 4,0001. will be ad- 
vanced by government, and the remaining 
. by Lord Rolle, who will receive am- 
le indemnification for the loan, by being 
ly authorized to hire or dispose of a cer- 


a pene of Se \ rh 
farried. . Turdrew, esq, of Annery 
fhe late Ps I. 


House, to Miss Hole, niece o} 
. of Bideford. ‘ 
he Rey. E. Trevenen, of n, 
to Marianne, fourth daughter of J.C ve, 


esq. of Broad street; London. 
At Exeter, J. Duncan, ey of London, to 
Jane, fourth daughter of W. Lee, esq. of 


Haccombe House.—W. H. Tonquin, jun. 
esq. to Miss Mitchell, daughter of T’. M. esq. 
of Teignmouth. 

At Tiverton, Mr. T. Quicke, to Miss E. 
Gibbs, both of Exeter. 

At East Stonehouse, Capt. Symons, R.N. 
to Miss Jacobson of Plymouth. 


Died.) At Bideford, aged 62, Mr, Wil- 
liams, who had served 37 years as master in 
the Royal Navy. He had been ineleven en- 
gagements.—Mrs,. Elizabeth Pyle, widow of 
S. P. esq. of Topsham, 
e At Plymouth, R. Stanton, esq. London, 
2. 
At Barnstaple, unyersally respected and 
Jamented, the Rev. J. F, Squire, M.A. 79, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, 
Cambridge, afterwards rector of Bratton 
Fleming and Arlington. 
DORSETSHIRE. . 

Married.] At Woodsford, R. Antram, 
esq. to Eliza, daughter of Mr. Beaton, 

. At Netherbury, Wm. J. Coles, esq. of 
Beaminster, to Miss S. Fathers, of Bowood 
House. : 

At Poole, Mr. R. Wadham, to Miss 
Blandford. 

At Broadway, Captain J. C. Davis, of 
Weymouth, to Miss F, Shore, of Notting- 


‘bam, ots 


Voi. X. 20 
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At Weymouth, Mr. T. Thornwaite, eldest 
son of Mr. T. to the eldest daughter of Mr, 
Sainsbury, both of Bath. 

Died.| At Weymouth, the only daughter 
of the late N. Norway, esq. of Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall. 

Mrs. Mary Sedgwick, wife of C. S. esq. 
of Salcombe Regis. 

John Gould, esq. of Upway, one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the Avge: for this 
county. He 9 an upright magistrate, 
much beloved by his Pe and revered 
by the poor, who will long and severely feel 
his loss. 


Suddenly, at Maperton, Lieut. Colonel 
Ruddock, ite of the Royal Foot Guards. 

Mr. T. Fisher, of Dorchester, 60 

Elizabeth, only daughiter of Sir i. Carew, 
bart. of Haccombe. 


DURHAM. 
A human oe of almost ‘herculean 
dimensions, was y found in a garden be- 


lon to R. ‘laren, of Hill House, 
Meee Caintord. It is ceuipced the body has 
Jain there a great number of years, and has, 
in all probability, been interred naked, as no 
vestige of a coffin, &c. was remaining. Ac- 
cording to a legendary tale, Hill House was, 
about a century and a half ago, a rendezvous 
of the celebrated Sir W. Brown and his fol- 

lowers, hi agrees of that time. 
At Newton Hall, Mrs. Fawcett, 

i} Rey. J. F. ofa son.. 

ton, the lady of D. Brown, esq. of a 


daughter. 

Married.] At Alston, Mr. H. Morrin- 
son, of Love Lady Shield, to Mrs. F. Short, 
of Foreshield, one of the proprietors of that 
valuable lead mine, Hudgillburn, in Alston 
Moor. 

Died.| At Bishopauckland, Ann, wife of 
Mr. Mossom, 47, deservedly respected. 
_,.At Westoe, near South Shields, Mrs. 
Wright, 90, relict of Mr. L. W. shipowner, 
much respected. 

ESSEX. 

A subscription has been entered into by 
the inhabitants of Saffron Walden, for pul- 
pan. jor the old market cross and gaol, 

erecting a new gaol near the workhouse 
in that place: ag well as to remove what is 
considered a nuisance to the market 
place, as to affgrd health and comfort to the 
unfortunate members of that prison. It is 
all to be done by voluntary contributions 
(without the aid of a rate) and the greater 
part of the money is already subscribed. 

A few gentlemen in Colchester and neigh- 
bourhood, have agreed to purchase one 
wing of the Barrack Hospital, if it can be 
had on re uitable terms,-in the hope that, 
through the liberality and benevolence of 
that opulent county, it may be applied to 
the purpose of a general hospital for the 
poor. This county at present has no es- 
tablishment of that description. 

A handsome silver vase, of the value of 
fifty guineas, was lately presented to the 


Durham—Essex—Gloucester. 


ert 

which the Rev. Dr. Ep archdeacon of 
Rochester, who is also rector eka 
Easton; was president. + 

Married.] At Saffron Walden, Mr. Wi 
Wakefield, of Great Chesterford, to 
second daughter of T. Gorthorn, w ea 
Saffron Walden. 


PM Pads: 0 Die of Bigods, egin rst 

hter of fm. D. oO ee of 

Hemereoed ‘Ledge Sussex, and niece to 
Lord Syren 

Mr. W. Mayott, of Ramsden Park, to 

porte , third daughter of P. Skipper, esq. 

incin 
At Maldon, P. V. Robinson, esq. of Nan- 


sloe, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late H. Home, esq. of Wick. ne 
Died.) In his 83d year, the Rev. A. Uve- 
dale, rector of Barking with Needham, and 
Combs with cg 
At Snaresbrook, T 
The Rev. T. G. Taylor, vicar or, vicar tad Wetarer 
of Dedham. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Births.| At Grove Cottage, | Can, 
the lady of James Wintle, esq. ofa 4 
At Clifton, the lady of Col. ‘Hu sal 
ht veri the lady of R Norse 
At ucester, y of R. 
of a daughter. ese 
At Sues House, near C] , the 
lady of Capt. Jas. Fraser, ofa son 4 
Married .] At Cheltenham, 4 
Hanbury, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to 
Spe of Sussex, and hie Mil,‘ 
ngton and Burrow on 
tershire, to Miss Ann Saunders, ¢ of Chelten- 
ham. , he 
Mr. W. Wallin: to Miss 
Woon Underdges aes 
Mr. W. Freestone, of 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
of Bristol. , 
At Tetbury, the Rev. Hugh phens,B.D 


vicar of 


ont eae olicitor 
AtCheltenham, 81, W. Cap 


P 


Rae FR Fe 


abe 
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whose private charities to the poor of that 
neighbourhood will be ever felt by them, by 
the loss of their friend. 

At Gloucester, Jo. Willington, esq of 
Rapa, Uinpetary. 

n his 100th year, much tted by his 
family and friends, John Jefferis, esq. 
Father of the Corporation of this city. He 
was first nominated one of the Sheriffs in 
the year 1774, and served the office of 
Mayor in 1800.—Mrs. Eliza. Gardiner, 94. 
—Mrs. Collier, wife of Mr. C. of King’s 
Holm.—Mrs. Butt, wife of Mr. T, Butt, of 
Hatherley, 

At Stroud Hill, Mrs. M. Mercer, for- 
merly of Handam. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

It was stated at the Southampton Sunday- 
school Meeting, that in M alone, 
at the preseut time, no less than 22,434 
children are constantly instructed on Sun- 
days; that the total number of Sunday 
Scholars in Great Britain and Ireland, is 
about 550,000, attended by about 60,000 
teachers ; and that, since the first effort made 
by the late excellent Mr. Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, five millions of children. have been 
under Sunday School tuition, 

Birth.) At South Warmborough, the 
lady of T. M. Wayne, esq. of a daughter. 

At Rosiere, the Countess Erroll, of a 
daughter. 

‘Married. Mr. John Young, son of R. 
Young, esq. of Lambridge-place, to Miss 
Ann Xoung, daughter of Mr. W. Young, of 
Milden-hall. 


Died.] At Holybourne, near Alton, aged 
26, Mary, the wife of J. H. Baverstock, esq. 
Windsor. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. T. James, to Miss Char- 
lotte Thomas, both of this county. 

Died.) At Leominster, Mrs. Wyke,70.— 
Mrs. Mainwaring, 101. 

; HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) At Abbott’s , Mr. J. 
Whitton, of Sulgrave, to the third daughter 
of Mr. T. Hawkes. 

TAC Huntingdon Me So 

Married.) At Huntingdon, Mr. W. Smith, 
eo ” Hantingdo the Rev. E. 

-) At Han D 's 
be Lisle Steeeley oy, Mr.T. Cole 

At Li 5, Mr.T. ; 
for upwards of 50 years clerk of the 
parish. 


ary K 

Alderman Cowtan was —— Mayor < 
Canterbury,on the 14th of September. He 
was opposed by Alderman Warren. Atthe 
close of the Poll the numbers stood, for 
se Ur pwalighaties 
373; making a o j a greater 
pes of than was ever before 

“horcta nee 
. epi Tr. » 


LANCASHIRE. 

The Hon. A. Annesley, who was married 
prs Cp month, as’ mentioned in our last, 
to amiable daughter of R. Ainsworth, 
Esq. of Halliwell, was unfortunately drown- 
ed, at Blackpool, near Liverpool. He had 
left his residence early in the morning, to 
bathe in one of the machines, and got out 
of his depth. Every effort was made by his 
servant and some gentlemen present to save 
him, but without effect. 

The Hon. Baron Wood reprieved all the 
prisoners under sentence of Death, at Lan- 
caster Assizes, before he left the town. 4 

There is now living (aged 84 years) at 
Widness, near Farnworth, in the parish of 
Prescot, one Samtel Whitfield, w des- 
cendants hildren by, one hundred and hes 
viz. 14 children by one wife, 77 grand chi 
dren, and 39 great grand children ; of whom 
one hundred and nine are now living. The 
Patriarch of this 
the present year, the nd for his 
winter stock of een, ih 


Fruitful Vine -— 
Margerison, of Pall-Mall, near Blackburn, 
has safely delivered of her sixteenth 
child in eighteen years, (all at single births.) 
It is a singular circumstance 
year, 9 of their children were afflicted : 
the small pox ; 6 had the measles; 8 died ; 
and 2 were born. The mother is only 39 
years of age, od : 

Manchester and its neighbourhood are at 
length restored to uillity, the rioters 
having returned to ir duty, with’ a 
conditional promise of some advance of 
wages. 200, however, of those who were 
most outrageous have been refused “an 
ment at all the factories; and it is said that 
those in employ support them. Some dis- 
turbances have since broken out at Burn- 
ley, and ts of Lancashire, among the 
weavers; but the military were soon col- 
lected, and we have not heard of any seri- 
ous ou 

Birth.) On the 17th. ult. the lady of 
Robt, Michaelson, Esq. of the Isle of Bar- 
Tow, in the county of Lancaster of a son. 

Mrs. Roberts, wife of Mr. J. R. of Wath, 
farmer, of three children, two sons and a 
daughter, who with their mother are likely 
to do well; her youngest child before them 
is thirteen. years ro adsitins 

Married.) At Liverpool, |, Esq. 
of Demerara, to Miss E. Hughes, het 
to Mr. H. of Liverpool. 

W. S. Roscoe, Esq. eldest son of W. R. 
Esq? of Liverpool, to Miss Hannah Eliza, 
eldest daughter of J. Caldwell, Esq. of 
Linley Wood, Staffordshire, 

At Melling, Mr. Wm. Sidebotham, of 
Gibraltar Haughton, near Manchester, to 
Miss Edmondson, youngest daughter of the 
Jate Capt. E. E. of the Life Guards. « 


wife of William 


7 


iui 
meur 
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At Manchester, the Rev. R. Tweddell, of 
Threepwood, Northumberland, to Eliza, 
daughter of the Rey. Ed. Smythe, of 
Chorlton-hall. 

Mr. J. A. Tindall, solicitor, of Manches- 
‘ey to Miss Frances, fifth daughter of 

Fae Leeming, Esq. 

Giffard, jun. of London, to Miss Eli- 
able Anne, youngest daughter to the late 
Robert Berks, Esq. of Manchester. 

Died.) In the 55th year of her age 
Ann §.M. wife of the Hon. and Rey. Thomas 
Monson, rector of oS . 

At Lancaster, Ed. Rigby, of 
Keenground, near tiows i Bi 
bl in the First Royal Lancashire Mi. 
itia. 

Aged 58, Lieut.-Colonel Sedgwick, of the 
Third eRoyl Lancashire Militia. 

LEICESTERSHIRE- 

T. Potter, a framesmith, from Loughbo- 
tough, has been committed to Lancaster 
Castle, for trial, for attempting to emigrate 
to America, with machinery for making 
netlace. Nine or ten other persons from 
Loughborough and the neighbourhood, 
some of them artificers, were about to em- 
bark, but, upon Potter’s being taken into 
custody, they all fled. 

Married.| Mr. Gamble, to the second 
ae shire, the Rev. J. Gill, of Scraptoft, 


ton, Mr. Wm. Brett, of Walk- 
iaginee Notts, to the only daughter of the 
late Mr. S. Abbott, of: Marlock-house, near 


Nottingham. 
At South Croxton, the Rev. James 
Knight, M. A. Curate of Halifax, to the 


daughter of +i Rev. Wm. Wilkinson, M. 
A. Vicar of South Croxton. 

Mr. W. Keen, of Leicester, to Miss 
Dorothy, sister of J. Rose, Esq. Burrow 
Ash House, near Derby. 

At Lutterworth. Mr. Seward, Officer of 
Excise, to the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Sanders. 

Died.) John Steeyenson, Gent. one of 
the Aldermen of the Borough of Leicester. 
He served the office of Mayor, in the year 

11. 
At Higham on the Hill, Mr. S. Orton, 
73 


hter of the 
is Majesty's 


‘At Melton Mowbray, dau 
late Captain J. Johnson, of 
84th regiment. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Surveyors from the Board of Ordinance 
have been for some weeks engaged in seve- 
tal parts of this county in preparing the 
intended new Map of Lincolnshire. It will 
be ice beet before the map can be com- 
pleted published. 

Had not the wind suddenly changed dur- 
ing the late fire at Woolsthorpe, the house 
in which Sir Isaac Newton was born (the 
manor-house) would have been in consider- 
able danger. The fire originated from the 
careless and extraordinary practice of carry- 


mis 
metur 
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bought for the 

A servant girl of Mr. Coward, of Fish- 
toft, near Boston, died lately a seg to 
the imprudent practice of cae 
water whilst in a state of 


Birth.] The lady of J. G. Esq. 
of Fy manic of a son. 
Mr, S. ee, Bae. 
Miss S. mo'S Miles, of Poe 
At Paoraned a ea of 


Horncastle, M. D. te to Miss Charlotte 
lin, of Tathwell 

Mr. J. Telane i merchant, of wo hm of 
Drury and Tallant at 


New| York, to Mary meget eae tr 
the late Mr. Drury, printer and 
of | Lincoln. 

Lately, at Bilsby, the Rey. E cal 
Vicar of Alford, to Miss Mary Ann Young, 
only daughter of Mr. Joseph Young, of 
the former 

At Little Coates, Mr. G. Alder, jun. mer- 


chant, of Hull, to Eliz. Ann, eldest — 
ter of Mr, Peters. 


Royal North Lincoln Militia 

corporal, had ene aN py 

years past eda serjeant’s p 

—Mr. John iesn one of the City - 

ope 4 —Aged 78, Mrs. Sapinets ict of 

S. farmer and grazier, of 

—In the 82d year of his age, Mr, 'T.. Bol- 

land of Park-square, formerly an 

solicitor in Leeds.—Aged 68, Je. Aw 

sop, Esq. sen. late of G 

shire—Aged 64, Mr. Chas, 

many years. surveyor. of taxes for Lincoln 

and its neighbourh jah Bel- 

grave, esq. one of the senior. 

the borough of Stamford: he. 

fice of Mayor in the years i794 
Aged 67, Samuel Tunnard, of 
At Broclesby, the Hon. 

daughter of Lord Yarborou; 


years; and R ‘on the 
Sunday pe os din dente ‘ ies, 
At Boston, aged st ae 
Esq. deservedly respected 
ree om 


gretted, by 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

At Chepstow, Mrs. Williams, 
J. Wms. died jsuddenly in April last; hi 
husband survived her about on 
since which period, three 
have paid the debt of 
eldest, died the last week in Siete, 
the youngest, a few weeks ago5 
since then. ihe wh OR 
Married.) At onptonth: Ci 
Rawlinson, fe Miss C } 
Cheltenham. ‘ 

At Usk, W. Williams, jun. Esq. of Lao- 


~ 


«18184 
ibby Castle, Monmouthshire, to the eldest 
pes. 5 of the late Rev. Iltyd Nicholl, D. 
D. of the Ham, Glamorganshire. 
Died.|—At Monmouth, at the advanced 

: age of 82, and in full possession of his facul- 

ties till within a few hours of his decease, 
P. M. Hardwick, Esq. — At the great age 
of 86, Mrs. Probyn;- whose life, for the 
last fifty years, was passed without illness. 

At Rome, near Monmouth, Mr. Collis. 
At Langattock Vibonavel, the Rev. C. 
Phillips, A. M. Vicar of that parish and of 
: , both in Monmouthshire, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
that county. 
NORFOLK, 
A spring su to contain salubrious 
— has lately been discovered at 
rd. The water is perfectly clear, 
and has a strong mineral taste. 

A gold ring has been ploughed up at 
Poringland, which has engaged the atten- 
tion of antiquaries. The outer surface has 
11 sides, on which are inscribed the letters 
« Fides Constani.” They are very rudely 
cut. The ring is in the possession of Mr. 
H. Bolingbroke, of Norfolk, 

An application is intended to be made to 

i Parliament next session, for leave to bring 

in a Bill for widening and deepening the 

jorwich River, so as to render it navigable 
; vessels of burden from Norwich to the 


sea. 

Birth.) At Cromer, the Lady of J. L. 
Armitage, esq. of Farnley Hall, ofa son and 
heir. 


Married.) Thomas J. W. Jervis, esq. 
} youngest son of Sir J. J. W. Jervis, bart. 
ty of Garboldisham, to the daughter of Edw. 
’ ‘Shetile, esq. late advocate-general of Bengal. 
Rey. T. Vickers, M. A. rector of Swan- 
‘ and Wood Dalling, to the daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Baker, rector of Caw- 


i At Yarmouth, Mr. Webster, 78. 
- s. U. Golding, 60. 
gear wife of the Rev. H. 
ae ratwell, Rebecca Wekeling, 100. 
At Norwich, aged 70, the Rev. R. Day, 


vicar of South Walsham, Norfolk.—Mr. T. 

a Member of the Society of Friends, 

_79.—Mrs. Harvey, wife of T. Harvey, esq. 
athedral 


Katharine, wife of P. 


df). 24 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


t eas Byfield Rectory, the lady of 
. C. Wetherell, of a daughter. 

, ory pailand, ibe Rt. Hon. 
Harriet Erskine, of a daughter. 

At Welford, Mr. Hobson, of 

n, to the youngest daughter of S. 

|, esq. of 


gton. 


Norfolk—Northampton — Northumberland. 
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Mr. J. Fascutt, of Ecton Lodge, to Sarah, 
re Oagdat: of W. Lovell, gent. of Cold 
Ashby. . 

. At Braunston, Mr. H. Fleckno, to the 
third daughter of Mr. H. Fleckno, sen. of 
Little Braunston. - 

Died.| James Lovell, gent. of Sulby 
Abbey, 25. 

At Brandeston, the Rev. J. Williams, 
B. D. rector ofthat place, and late Fellow of 
Jesus college, 79. 

T. Bentley, gent. of Sulgrave, 60. 

At Wiowick, Mr. G. Jackson, 68. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The subscription towards the Stockton 
and Auckland canal, amounts, we under- 
stand, at this time, to about 80,0001. 

The Bishop of Oxford has consecrated in 
behalf of the Bishop of Durham, three 
new Churches and a Chapel of Ease, in the 
district of Northumberland, which a few 
years ago composed the extensive parish of 
Simonbarn, now divided into six. The Jivings 
are in the gift of the Admiralty, and the in- 
cumbents of which are to, be selected. from 
the Chaplains of the Navy. 

John Foster, of Berwick, has been fully 
committed for trial, to Greenland jail, for 
clandestinely and illegally solemnizing mar- 
riages on the borders of Scotland. 

The utility of Benefit Societies was per- 
haps never more forcibly illustrated than in 
the case of the following individual. In 
July last, died, aged 92, Thomas Yeoman, 
of Newcastle. He was a member of the 
Shoemakers’ Benefit Society, from which 
he received,— 

In sick money, the sum of - £.179 14 0 


For his first wife’sfuneral - - 3 0 0 
His own funeral andlegacy - 9 0 0 
f L191 14 0 

His widow left chargeable to the 
Society for herfuneral - - 4 0 0 


Making the astonishing sumof 2.195 14 0 

The deceased enjoyed the benefit of the 
box for 17 years without intermission, be- 
sides sums he received in the former part of 
his life. 

A male sea unicorn, alive, about 20 feet © 
long, has been brought from Greenland, 
and is now in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Chain Bridge over the river Tweed, 
at Dryburgh Abbey, is “ again erected,” 
on anew and more elegant plan, It is cal- 
culated to be more.than double the strength 
of the last one; the span is the same, viz. 
262 feet, and no doubt is entertained that it 
will completely answer the purpose. The 
motion of the platform is comparatively 
nothing. This is the only bridge of the 
kind on so extensive a scale in Britain, and 
it is rather singular it should he the only 
bridge over the Tweed connecting Rox- 
burghshire with Berwickshire. 
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” Births.) At Newcastle, the wife of the 
Rev. R. H. Scott, of a daughter. 

At Hylton Castle, Mrs. Wade, of a 
daughter. 

At North Shields, the wife of W. Wright, 


of a daughter. 
"Warried.}" At Warkworth, Mr. G. Gibb, 
sheeataar tie Miss Purvis, daughter of 
Mr. T. P. of that place. 
Christopher, eldest son of C. Blackett, 
esq. of Wylam, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
alae Burgoyne, esq. of Mark Hall, 


Died.) At Berwick, Mrs. R. Brown, 
widow of Mr. J. B. 84, 

At Durham, Mr./A. Boulton, 25.—Mrs. 
Ann Spain, widow, all of North Shields. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Alderman Woolley is elected Mayor of 
Nottingham for the ensuing year. 

Died. Geo. Stinton, esq. of Elston, 43 
. Miss S. Barrows, daughter of Mr. B. of 
Nottingham, 37. 

At Wilford, Mr. G. Davis. 

At South ‘Muskham, far advanced in 
ag Mr. Huggins, late of North Colling- 

am. 

Mrs. Taylor, widow of Mr. W. T. for- 
merly a respectable auctioneer, of South 
Collingham, 74. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Charles Wyatt, esq. is elected Mayor of 
Banbury, for the ensuing year. 

The King of Prussia has presented the 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
with a beautiful vase, in grateful testimony 
ofthe homage and urbanity which that so- 
sat had the honour of paying his Majesty 

le residing within their walls, during the 
vii of 1814. The vase was manufactured 
at Berlin. It is formed of the most exquisite 
porcelain, tastefully decorated with orna- 
ments of gold, and emblems delicately sig- 
nificant of his Majesty’s residence in the 
University. One side is enriched with a 
miniature portrait of the donor, and on the 
other there is a representation of the city of 
Berlin. The vase was accompanied by a 
letter from Prince Hardenberg, Prime 
Minister to the Prussian King, couched in 
the handsomest terms of compliment, and 
conveying sentiments of t respect to- 
wards ‘the! President. ae a 

Births.) At Drayton Rectory, the Lady 
of the Rey, W. Lloyd, of a daughter. 

At Woodleys, near Woodstock, the Lady 
of T. Thornhill, esq. of a son. 

Married.) Henry, youngest son of the late 
J. Haynes, Esq. of Haselor, to the dau 
of the late J. Hitchcock, Esq. of Broughton. 

At Oxford, John Barvis, Esq. Barrister at 
Iawof Kilkenny, to the youngest daughter 
of the Rev. John Gutch, of the University. 

The Rev. J. S, Lievre, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the only daughter 
~ of the Rev. G. West, M.A. of Bordean 
Tlouse, Southampton, and rector of Stoke. 


Nottingham—Oxford—Rutland—Salop— Somerset. 


‘the Bristol Saving aa 


[Oct. 1, 


Died.} At Oxford, aged 39, the Rev. of 
W. Conolly—At Mr. Kennaday’s, 
Giles’s, Mrs. Ann Wheate, aged 84 hi 

RUTLANDSHIRE. | 

The receipts of the Stamford and Lead 
Saving Bank, up to the Ist of 
amount to 595: 


payments amount to S0l._ Is. oa? 
returned, 109]. 9s. Od. ; invested in 

tures, 5750). leaving a balance in the hands 
of the treasurer of 63]. 4s. 9d.—The interest 
ee the deposits collectively is 531. 193. 


Married.) S. R. Fydell, Esq. of Ticken- 
cote House, Rutland, to Elizabeth, 4th 
daughter of E. Brown, Esq. Stamford. 


Died.) At Exon, Mr. R. : 
Aged 86, Mrs. Snow, of ipsam, the — 


youngest and only surviving rere 
late Dr. Willes, Bishop of beet a: hte 3 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Died] At Os , 23, Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late in us Mr. Geo. 
Yates. She followed to the grave, within 1 1s 
months, her father, brother, and sister. 

At Wemn, T. Jeffreys, Esq. 75. 

Sophia, daughter of the late Mr. Urwick ; 
of Beckjay, 32. 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Stevens, wife of 
—— S. Esq. draftsman to the ‘Board of 


‘Ordnance.—Mr. Brocas, 62. 


At Saddleworth, 73, the Rev. S. Bardsley, 
the oldest Minister in the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Connexion. ; 

.  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

In Somersetshire, cider is 


ewe 


for 18s, 


and 1/. per hogshead from the mill; and 
the retail pp apples are sold ‘at bere 
of fourteen for a penny. 


Upwards of 40,000/. are now invested in 
“omnes 


The use of Gas- wr in the 


and Chapels of Bri Net 
Birth} At Bath, the of Dr. G 
G reen-Park-Buildings, ofa ; 


lady of R. Saunders, esq.ofason. 


Hon. and Right Rey. the Pocaee 


Gloucester, of a son. 
Married.) Mr. Jennings: of 
second 0 
ae 
a 


Waltham, to Adeline, 
the late Thos. Jelly, ésq..of Bath. 
Mr. Geo. Lane, rine merchant, 
Sarah Masters, of Bath, 
At Pewsey, Mr. C. Smith, of 
Miss Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Beck, of Pewsey: 


Died.) At Backwell, Liat -Cal Faber, , 


of the 6th dragoon guards, 
At Bath, Catherine-place, Mrs. J. 
—Mrs. Leslie, the wife of Col. L. 
of Parliament for the county of Mc 
—In his 87th year, the Rev. Doctor 
family, Sho for scaly Bh aun ea 
amily, w r nearly 50 year: 
sided in that city. , 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

‘A child at Burton-on-Trent was lately 
poisoned, and died, owing to eating the 
seeds of the plant called stramonium, or thorn 
apple. 

Married] At Gondhurst, J. O. Crewe, 
esq. only son of the Rev. O. C. of Muxton, 
to Miss C. Lake, daughter of Captain L. 
R. N. C. B. and niece of Sir James L. bart. 

Died.| At Litchfield, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late Rev. S. Davenport, of Horsley, 61. 

At Newark, Mr. Wm. Collins, 78, He 
fought with General Wolfe at Quebec. 

At the Friary, Litchfield, Mrs, Bailey, relict 
of T. B. B. esq. of Hope Hall, near Man- 
chester, 70, 

SUFFOLK. 

From the report made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Suffolk Society, holden at Stow- 
market, it appears, that the number of chil- 
dren in the central schools amounted by the 
last return to 509. That there are now 127 
schools, besides the central schools, connected 
with the society, and that 19 of these, con- 
taining 953 children, have been united since 
the last annual meeting ; and that the total 
nomber receiving instruction in schools con- 
nected with the society, including those in 
the central schools, amounts to 7889, mak- 
ing an increase witbin the year of 534. 

The Ipswich Humane Society have voted 
a silver medal to Master Edward Acton, aged 
13, for having preserved the life of Jonathan 
Archer, a boy eight years old, on the 20th 
July last; who must otherwise inevitably 


have been drowned. The inscription upon 


2 een is as ae :— The reward of 
possessed by a youth, more alive to 
the danger of others than of himself.” 

The fatze on Sutton Walks, near Wood- 
bridge, lately caught fire, from some turf 
left nig and about 100 acres were con- 
sumed, Nearly a tumbril load of rabbits, 
and partridges were collected after- 
» scorched to death. 

. r At Woodbridge, the Rev. Mr. 
Ss of Dr. S. Archdeacon of Peter- 


Lense 4 to the only daughter of the late 
Rev. G. Skeeles, of Rave ces. ; 


r. S. Sparke, to Miss M. Jannings, se- 
laughter of M. J. of Pakenham. 


~ 


’ At Ipswich, Mr. J. B. Batley, to Miss 


Maria Tayer, both 
, of Ipswich, to Miss Bunnell, daughter 
of Mr. Z. B. of London. 
Died.) Mrs. Mayhew, wife of R. M, esq. 
rwell place, Ipswich, 62. 
At Southtown, Mr. Wm. Tyler, wine 
ae here ; 


‘of that place.— Mr. John 


gos phot ay good health, 
nd next morning a corpse ! 

hall, ‘84, Mr. Wm. Tebbenham, 
ars a respéctable farmer there. 


y at Norton, near Woolpit, 'P, 


Chambers, esq. 81, one of the capital bur- 
gesses of the corporation of Bury, 

The Rev. M. Hayward, B.D. and for more 
than 36 years vicar of Lakenheath, 65. 

Mr. Stephen Jackson, 43 years proprietor 
and editor of the Ipswich Journal, 71. 

At Rougham, the Rev. Roger Kedington, 


65. 

At Exning,” Mr. Ashby, the celebrated 

writing engraver, 75. 
SURREY, 

Married.) At Camberwell, Mr. Shep- 
pard, of Counter street, Borough, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter ot T. Bond, esq. of Peckham. 

Died.) At Ashted Park, the lady of R. 
Howaril, esq. 73. She was daughter of Wil- 
fiam Viscount Andover. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, E. Taylor, the 
youngest daughter of Mr. T. surgeon, of that 
town, 18. 

SUSSEX, 

Mr, Wells, a considerable farmer near 
Shoreham, lately experienced a heavy loss, 
occasioned by ordering the stubble in his 
corn-fields to be burnt, for the purpose of 
manuring the land. The dry state of the © 
stubble caused the flame to spread like wild- 
fire, and to rage with unabated fury, until it 
had consumed his barns, implements of hus- 
bandry, and all the corn which the season 
had produced him, with some wheat of. last 
year’s growth, in barns; and it was not 
without some difficulty that his dwelling- 
house was preserved, Mr. Well’s loss is 
estimated at between three and four thou- 
sand pounds. Of his farming implements 
the fire left him only one plough, 

Died.) At Brighton, 85, P. Metcalfe, 
esq. late of Hill street, Berkeley square, and 
formerly M. P. for Plympton and Horsham, 

In his 27th yeas, the Rev. J, M. Sclatter, 
rector of Terwich, 

WARWICKSHIRE, , 

The extensive new steam mills, in Fazely 
street, Birmingham, were destroyed by fire 
on the 18th, by which calamity a great 
number of people will be deprived af em- 
ployment through the winter, - 

Birth.) At Ashted Row, near Birming- 
ham, the lady of Captain Sleigh, of the goth 
regiment, of a son and heir. , 

Married.) Mr. G. Stowe, to Charlotte, 
dafighter of Mr. Stowe, of the High street, 
in Warwick, 

Died.} In Coventry, Mrs. Eliz. Mundy 
relict of the Rev. R. M. of Kenilwortii, ; 

Mr. Abraham Thornton, sen, farmer, of 
Castle Broomwich, father of A, Thornton, 
tried and acquitted. of the murder of Mary 
Ashford. ; 

WESTMORELAND, ; 

Died] At Ferney Green, Windermere, 
Robert Allan, esq. banker, of Edinburgh 
aged 72, and several years printer and pub- 
lisher of the Caledonian Mercury. « 

WILTSHIRE, 
Married.]} Mr. John Young, son of R. 
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Y. esq. of Lambridge-place, to Ann, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Young, of Mildenhall. 

The Rev, Hugh Stephens, B. D. vicar of 
Alderbury, to Miss Sophia C, fifth daughter 
and co-heiress of the late John Cripps, esq. 
of Upton House. 

At Warminster, John Pring, esq. to Mar- 
tha, widow of M. Brooks, esg. of Sheffield. 

Died.) At Chippenham, Mr. William 
Blanchard. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A single vine growing against the front 
of the hotel at Tenbury, has produced a crop 
of grapes this year, which are calculated to 
be worth 6o/. 

The quality of hops this year, at Worces- 
ter market, is said to be superior to any since 
1794. 

At Dudley, Stourbridge, &c. the iron 
trade was never known so brisk as it is at 
this moment; the foreign orders are so 
great, that it is impossible to get through 
them with sufficient celerity ; and the pipes 
and other apparatus connected with gas works 
give employment to a wast’number of hands. 
The nail trade is also so brisk, that the mas- 
ters at Dudley and Stourbridge have recently 
raised the wages of their workmen. 

Mr. Knight, of this county, has purchased 
the allotment (10,000 acres,) given in right 
of the crown on Exmoor Forest, for 50,0001. 
The property is near Simond’s Bath, and the 
greater part is to be inclosed by a wall, in 
the centre of which a handsome residence 
is to be built. 

Married.) At Inkborough, J. H. Forbes, 
,esq. of Mecklenburgh square, London, son 
of J. F. esq. of Waterton, to Joana C. se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. Wm, Heath, vicar 
of Inkborough. 

F. Finch, esq. of Dudley, to Eliza, second 
daughter of D, Rogers, esq. of Wassell 
Grove. 

Died.) At Worcester, T. Price, esq. an 
eminent solicitor, 65. 

Of'a rapil decline, the wife of N. Hart- 
Jand, jun. esq. banker, of Evesham, and only 
surviving daughter of R.S. Harford, esq. of 
the Ebbw Vale Iron Works, Monmouthshire. 

At the Blanquets, near Worcester, John 
Brown, esq. deservedly regretted, 

Aged 79, Mr. Wm. Allen, Worcester. 

YORKSHIRE: 

An application is to be made to Parliament 
in the ensuing session for an act to enable 
the city of York to be lighted with gas, and 
effecting a great number of other improve- 
ments, 

Aniron sloop was lately launched from 
the works of Mr. Joseph Shaw, at Hunsler, 
which brought up to Leeds 32 tons of s 
from Thorp‘Hall colliery. This vessel, 
which measures 56 feet in length, by nine 
feet six inches in breadth, draws only threc 
feet’ four inches of water, and would, if en- 
larged to the same size,carry fifteen tons more 
than a common sloop built of wood. 


Worcestershire— Yorkshire—Wales—Scotland. [Oct 1. 


Birth.) At Trafford Park, the lady of T. 
J. Trafford, esq. ofadaughter, 

Married.] At Leeds, Mr. J, Thompson, 
of Ripon, to Miss E. Pickersgill, of Leeds. 

At Wakefield, W. Hawkes, esq. of Bishop 
Stortford, to the third daughter of the Rev. 
T. Johnstone, of Wakefield. 

At Over Silton, Mr. J. Marshall, to Miss 
C. Ruinford, 

Died,] At Stockwith, Mrs. Hewitt, wi- 
dow, 90. 

At Knaresbro’, Mrs, Calvert, relict of Mr. 
R.C. 76, 

At York, Mrs. Alice Forster, 62. 

At Ban |, Lieut. 

The Rev. T. Starkie, vicar of Blackburn 
for 88 years, 65. 

At Ferry, near Gainsboro’, aged 104 years 
and 6 months, perfectly sensible and in good 
health to the last, Mrs. B. Dodgson. 


WALES. 

Births.) The lady of the Rev. G. Vena- 
bles, rector of Machynlleth, of a daughter, 

The lady of W. T. Davies, esq. of Voilallt, 
Cardiganshire, of a son and heir, 

Married.) At Llangollen, Miss M. A. 
Matthews, to N, W. Heathcote, esq. third 
son of Sir J, H. of Longton Hall, Stafford- 
shire. - 

At Prees, Mr. D, Lanceley, to Miss Whit- 
field, of Darlaston, sataabl 

Mr. John Parry, post-master, of Holywell, 
to Mrs. Jones, relict of the late Mr. J.J. 

Died.) Mrs. Wutkins, wife of Mr. J, C, 
Watkins, printer, Abergavenny. : ‘ 

At Bangor, My. T. J. Marriot, of Jesus 
coll. youngest son of J, M. esq. Thorney 
Hall, Stowupland, Suffolk, 23. 

Ai Brynmadin, Miss Loyd, of Tilston, 

At Knighton, J, Griffiths, gent, : 

At Wrexham, Mr, Wilkinson, surgeon, 
59. sal 

Julia, daughter of the Rev. T. Wath 
of Brecon. While walking with Mr. Wood 
(son of the Member) she fractured her arm 
in going over a stile, which occasioned her 
death, 4 . 
SCOTLAND. = 

At the commencement of the herring fish- 
ery in Caithness, this season, twelve bat 
were seni from Thurso to Leith, from whence 
they were to. Hamburgh, where 
they sold for 144 guineas. A single herring 
sold at the extraordinary price of 2s. sd.! 

Married.] At Edinburgh, C. Kane, 
M. D. late of the Medical Staff of the Medi- 
terranean army, to the daughter of the late 
Governor. Campbell,. of Fort George, and 
of Melford, in Aigyleshire. 

Died] At Argyle House, the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Caroline Gordon, second daughter of 
the Earl of Aberdeen. J 

Ac Edinburgh, on the sth inst. the Hon. 
W. Charteris, second son of the Earl of 
Wemyss 2nd March, —tde™, 

At Dundee, in his 100th year, J, Fraser. 


Printed by J. Gillet, Crown-court, Fleet-st-2et.h-tecden, 


Portrait of Sir Piers Dutton, of Patton, 


Du whom Henry the Cighth confirmen the Apvolory of the Cheshire Minstrels, 
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THE 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. 58.] 


NOVEMBER 1, 1818. 


[Vou X. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE PECULIAR CUSTOM OF LICENS- 
ING THE MINSTRELS OF CHESHIRE. 


DURING the sanguinary feuds on 
the Welsh borders, which succeeded the 
conquest, and which continued more than 
two centuries, Randle. Blundeville, the 
celebrated Earl Palatine of Chester,* 


and founder of the then impregnable’ 


Castle of Beeston, was besieged in the 
Castle of Rhuddlan bya numerous army 
of Cambro-Britons. He immediately 
dispatched a messenger to his constable, 
Roger Lacy, Baron of Halton, who in 
the exigency of the moment assembled 
at Chester—it being the time of the Fair 
—a great body of idle and dissolute per- 
sons, including all the Minstrels, Fid- 
dlers, and Players then present; and a 
considerable number of women “and de- 
bauched persons ;” with these he march- 
ed to the Earl's relief. The appearance 
of this motley multitude operated strong- 
ly on the fears of the Welsh, who fled 
in all directions ; and Randle returned 
to his Capital in triumph. Asa reward 
for the signal service thus rendered, the 
Earl gave to Roger Lacy “power over 
all the fiddlers and shoemakers in Che- 
shire.” The constable, however, pre- 
sented his steward, Dutton of Dutton, 
with the authority over the- fiddlers, 
players, &c. reserving only to himself the 
vig tt over the shoemakers. The terms 
of the subsequent confirmation of the 


“Duttons are thus stated in the original 
deéd :— ‘ 


 Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Jo- 


. hannes Constabularius Cestria, et hac prae- 


senti Charta mea confirmavi, Hugoni de 
Datton, et Heredibus suis, Magistratum 
omnium Leccatrorum er Mererricum 
totius Cestershirice, sicut liberius illum Ma- 
gistratum teneo. de Comite; Salvo jure meo 
mihi, Heredibus meis, &c. &c.” 

This right was exercised by the Dut- 
tons, and their representatives the Ge- 
rards and Fleetwoods, as long as they 


_ continued in possession of the Dutton 


Estate; and though not originally at- 
tached to the estate, but vested in the 
heirs of Dutton, it appears, nevertheless, 
to have been aliena’ with it. The fol- 


s ‘ Hie seseepl his tates Hugh Caviliog 
in 1181, © ? 


lo be ayad notice is found in Cow- 
per's MSS. quoted by Mr. Ormerod 
in his history of Cheshire, from which it 
is now extracted :— * weet 4 

“In this» Mayoralty, Matthew Ellis, of 
Overleigh, and Thomas Browne, of Nether- 
leigh, within the: precincts of the City of 
Chester, having each married a daughter of 
Sir Piers Dutton of Dutton ; the two wed- 
dings were kept at the same time and with 
much festivity at Dutton Hall, from whence 
the gentlemen brought their brides, on 
Tuesday the 24th of June, which being the 
feast of St. John the’ Baptist, and the day 
upon which the Minstrelsy of the City and 
County are annually licensed at Chester, 
by the Lord of Dutton, the company before- 
mentioned were met on their return from 
Dutton Hall, near Flowersbrook-bridge, by 
the steward of Dutton, attended by the pur- 
suivant and standard bearer of that family, 
each properly habited, and having the insig- 

‘nia used at that Midsummer solemnity, pre- 

_ ceded: by all the. licensed musicians with 
white scarves across their shoulders, ranked 
in pairs, and playing on their seyeral instru- 
ments. This procession marched before 
the gentlemen and their guests, quite 
through the City, to their respective man- 
sions, where plentiful entertainment. was 
provided on the occasion.” - _ 

The Minstrels’ courts were, to the 
middle of the last century, held annually 
at Chester on St. John the Baptigt’s day, 
by the heir, or Lord of Dutton, ‘or his 
steward. A ‘banner, emblazoned with 
the Dutton arms, was hung out of the 
window of the Inn where the Court was 
held, and a drummer proclaimed in the 
streets the important sitting, summoning 
all persons concerned to appear in the 
Court. At eleven o'clock a procession 
was formed, and moved from the Inn as 
follows :— 

A Band of Music, 
Two Trumpeters, 
Licensed Musicians, with white napkins 
across their shoulders, 
The Banner, borne by one of the principal 
Musicians, 
The Steward, 
on Horseback, with a white wand in his hand, 
A Tabarder, 
his tabard emblazoned with the arms of 
Dutton, 
The Lord or Heir of Dutton, 
if present) 
attended by the Gentry of the County and 
City, qn horseback. 


rs 
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In the midst of Eastgate Street this 
proclamation was made :— 

" Oyez, o' oyez'—This is to give no- 
ae eall Maciaas and Minstrelo, that the 
Court of the Honourable Charles Gerard 
Fleetwood, Esq. (descendant heir of Eleanor, 
sole daughter and heiress of Thomas Dut- 
ton, of Dutton, in the county of Chester, Esq. 
by Sir Gilbert Gerard, son and heir of Tho- 
mas Lord Gerard, of Gerard’s in 
the county of Stafford) is this day held at 
the house of Robert Cluff, of the Eagle and 
Child, North-gate Street, Chester, where all 
such Musicians and Minstrels as do intend 
to play upon any instrument of music for 
gain, within the County of Chester, or within 
the County of the City of Chester, are re- 
quired to appear and take licence for’ the 
year graving Laeras they aie ad- 

udged, and taken up as rogaes vaga- 
lows, and panjabed dncexttinaty. kes 
the King and the Lordof the Court.” 

The procession then moved on to St. 
John’s church. On entering the chancel, 
the musicians, by notice from the stew- 
ard, played several pieces of sacred mu- 
sic upon their knees ; after which divine 
service was performed, and the heir, or 
Lord of Dutton, especially prayed for. 
The following proclamation was made 
after service s— 

“God save the King, the Queen, the 
Prince and all the Royal Family; and the 
Honourable Charlee Gerard Fleetwood, esq. 
(heir descendant of that ancient worthy fa- 
mily of the Duttons, of Dutton, in Cheshire, 
and of the Right Honourable family of the 
Gerards of Gerard’s Bronmey, in the county 
of Stafford) long may he live and support 
the honour of the Minstrel’s Court.’” 

The procession then returned to the 
Inn in the same order that it came, and 
entertainments were given t'o the Lord’s 
friends, and to the musicians. In the 
afternoon a Jury was impannelled from 
among the licensed minstrel:3, to whom 
the steward delivered a charge; and di- 
rected them to enquire of any treason 
against the King, or the Earl of Ches- 
ter; likewise whether any naan of their 
profession had exercised his instrument 
without licence from the Juord of the 
Court; what misdemeano es they had 
heen guilty of; and whettier they had 
heard any language among their fellows, 
tending to the dishonour -of their Lord 
and patron, the heir of Di itton. 

A verdict, according to circumstances, 
was then given by the Jury; the oath 
was administered to the; musicians, and 
licences granted to all who were ad- 
judged worthy, empowesing them to play 
for one year. ‘The fillowing is acopy 
ofa very ancient and ‘jngular document, 


addroeeed to the Minstrels, &c. in the 
form of a proclamation. 

“ Under the royall grace of the- ‘3 
most excellent ma’tie and his most ho’b 
counsel, the right Ho’ble Viscount Kilmur- 
rey, lord leader, conductor, (and under his 
highness) protecter of all and every mu- 
sic’ons and minstrells whosoever, either resi-_ 
dent, or resorting within, or to ye county 
pallatine of Chester, and within or to the 
Citty of Chester, by virtue and authoritie of 
the ‘auntiente use, custom, preheminence, 
and special royaltie of the predecessors. of 
the manor of Dutton, straightly — 
and commandeth all and every the said mu- 
patna er acpinal yoa whats 
acknowledgeinge, useing, and. p 
noble art, worthy science, and high mi 
of musique and minstrelzie w'thin the said 
countyes, or either of them to : 
this pub’c place, and attend the pub 
mac’on, and pub'cly here to ve fort 
their sundrie instraments of musique 
minstrelzie, and to play here before ye and 

or his , 
used 


Robert Viscount Kilmurrie, 

here pub'cly unto the accustomed 

dutiful manner and order ' 

by his predecessors before tyme, soe longe 
that the memory of man can not, p 
the contrary, which royaltie hath t 
wayes annexed and resigned to the s 
tiente predecessors of the manor of 
and now come unto the said Robert Vis 
Kilmurrey, and sole daughter and h 
Thomas Dutton, late of , alore: ad 
Esq. deceased, and her apes ey 
pore’n of her inheritance, and in’ seq 


and imprisonment of your bodyes. Ged 
save the King’s ma'ty, his most ho 
counsell and the Lord of Dutton, ane 
us peace.” ‘ f: ste 
bg court was held in 1756 
Lant, Esq. being then Lord ) 
and possessing the advewry of tl 
strels by purchase, previous to. 
they were not held annu 
the custom, but every twe o 
The fee for a licence was 
does not appear that: atti 
paid to the mandates 
ton; for. in 1754 only t 
cences were granted. In th 
the Steward of Mr. Lant, in the befor 
mentioned year, he observes, “Gentle 
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men of the Jury, the oath which you 
have just now taken, seems to make it 
proper to say something byway of charge; 
otherwise your own knowledge and ex- 
perience would have rendered it quite 
unnecessary; but as the duty of the of- 
fice of Steward of this Honourable Court, 
and Fp oath require that a charge 
should be given to. you, I shall beg leave 
to take up a little of your time, and say 
something to you concerning this Ho- 
nourable Court-—the duty an woe 7 
of Musicians in this City and County of 
Chester—and your duty as Jurors. The 
Records relating to this Honourable 
which are still preserved, shew 

it to have been of great antiquity; and 
the readiness aud zeal which the Musi- 
heretofore shewed in redeeming 
their Prince, when he was surrounded 
by enemies, have beena means of per- 
petuating their service, and establishing 
this Honourable Court, which Mr. Lant, 
the present Lord of the Manor of Dut- 
ps Rear cans Ree we thereto 
ing, from er Lacy, constable 

of the Castle of Chester, who raised the 
siege at Rhuddlan Castle, and brought 
the Prince Bet triumph to Chester ; 
some of which privileges, are, that all 
Musicians shall appear and do their suit 
and service at this Court; and no Musi- 
cian play upon any instrument for 
eS having a licence from the 
ord of Dutton, or his Steward of this 
Court. And if any person does presume 
to play for gain without such licence, he 
is not only liable to be prosecuted by a 
due course of law, but also to be prose- 
cuted as a rogue, vagrant, and vagabond. 
Sapey eivlcees have been confirmed 
u ed by several Acts of Parlia- 
ment;* and Mr. Lant is determined 
pm Pores and authority of this 

‘ ct veo and that none 
shall exercise the employment of a Mu- 
‘sician for gain, without a license from 
Rim or his: Steward; and therefore, 
eae he expects, and the oatli you 
just taken requires, that you should 
mquire of all such persons playing upon 
of music for gain, either 

‘ County of Chester, or the County 


of the City of Chester ; and if you know 
y to present them te “nis Court 
are t to this Court, 
it may be proceeded against, and 


c to law ; which the 
thereof are deter- 
with the utmost severity.” 


4. Eliz. c. 5,99. Eliz. c. 4.—43. Eliz. 
« Jac. cn $5.—17. Geo. I.c. 5. 
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Thus originated the v si r 
custom of licensing the Cheahive Mine 
strels, which began in 1233, and has onl 
been discontinued since the year 17 
Ina Statute of 39. Eliz.c. 4. Fiddlers, 
Minstrels, &c. are pronounced rogues 
and vagabonds, with an especial proviso, 
however, exempting those of Cheshire, 
licensed by the heirs of Dutton of Dut- 
ton, as belonging to this ancient and 
peculiar privilege. 

ARION,. 


NUGZ LITERARLA. 
No. Til. 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. 

There are, doubtless, few readers of 
this enchanting romance who have for- 
gotten the appalling veiled picture, which 
occasioned so much alarm to the sus- 
ceptible Emily, whilst exploring the 
uninhabited chambers of the castle of 
Udolpho. Mrs, Radcliffe reserves its 
explanation for her last volume, where 
in common with other ‘ mysteries,” it 
is duly elucidated ; and turns out to be 
the representation, in wax, of a human 
form, nearly devoured by worms; before 
which, a previous occupant of the castle 
had been doomed to do daily penance, 
in order to expiate some deadly crime. 
It appears highly improbable, that the 
imagination oft the ingenious authoress of 
these volumes of wonders, unbounded as 
it was, should have furnished her with 
an incident so singular and unaccount- 
able, had not her’ mind received some 
assisting suggestion, either in the course 
of her very various reading, or extensive 
travels. [am inclined to think, that in 
the earlier part of the last century, the 
revolting custom of exhibiting even pub- 
licly, the most disgusting emblems of 
our mortality, was by no means uacom- 
mon. Indeed, the emaciated figures, still 
observable in many of the cathedrals and 
ancient edifices of this country, bear 
abundant testimony of the likelihood of 
the conjecture. ‘The mode of orna- 
menting grave stones from time imme- 
morial, with the skeleton head and cross 
bones, is, I conceive, merely a modifica- 
tion of the custom, and intended to eon- 
vey to the mind the same awful ideas of 
“death and ju nt.” On the con- 
tinent there existed, before the French 
Revolution, some remarkable instances 
of. the strictness or superstition of the 
devotees; for many of the convents, 
particularly those on the southern fron- 
tiers, possessed images, similar to that 
described by Mrs. Radcliffe; before 
which, the transgressing members of 
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their communities, were obliged, by 

prayers and penance, to expiate the 

crimes of which they had been found 
le 


a i the 1, belonging to the Priory 
of the Celestine Monks, at Heverle, near 
the town of Louvain, in Brabant, is still 
exhibited a figure, executed in the most 
masterly manner, of the finest white 
ae le, representing a human body in 
e last stage of putrefaction; with 
mares of worms apparently in the act 
devouring it. As such an object, in 
a situation so public, could be by no 
means pleasing to general beholders, it 
is surrounded by a green curtain or 
zeil, which is only removed when the 
image is applied to the purposes above 
alluded to. Now, as our admirable 
novelist is known to have travelled 
palit this neighbourhood, it may 
readily be supposed, that, to a mind so 
romantic as hers, such a strange relic 
could not have been passed unnoticed ; 
but must, on the contrary, lave had 
strong claims upon her attention; nor 
is it at all detracting from her exquisite 
alents to infer that it gave rise to the 
veiled picture, which forms so striki 
a feature in her “ Mysteries of Udol- 


pho.” 
On the Epithets : 
ROSY, and ROSY - FINGERED. 


It is obseryed by Pope, in his pre- 
face to the Iliad, that “as _a metaphor 
is a short simile, so an epithet is a short 
description,” and it issomewhat singular 
that with so great a relish for them in 
his original, he should almost invariably 
_ have neglected to transfuse into his 
own compositions those emphatic ex- 
pressions which Aristotle has so aptly 
denominated living words. 

Pododaxrvdos rosy-fingered, isacompound 
epithet frequently used by Homer ; and 
fancifully adopted by many of our 
English poets. Spenser, who, in his 
i ry, rivals every other writer, has 
the following beautiful description of 
morning, in which it is introduced :— 
Now when the rosy-fingered morning fair, 

Weary of aged Tithon’s saffron bed, 

Had spread her purple robes through dewy 


air, 
And the high hills Titan discovered ; 
The royal virgin shook off drowsy-head, 
And rising forth from out her busier bower 
Looked for her Knight. 


Dryden has also applied it to the same 
purpose :— 


The rosy-fingered morn appears, 
And from her mantle shakes the tears. 


And Milton, though somewhat dif- 
ferent:— r ve 
~———The morn 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy- 
hand, - 
Unbarred the gates of light. ; , 
The simple epithet rosy, has been still 
more frequently applied to the morn; 
and although to multiply examples from 
the ancients would be endless, a few 
adductions may not be unamusing from 
the moderns. os 
In Dryden's translation of Virgil it 
very often occurs, for‘instance— = 
And now the rosy morn began to rise, | 
And waved her saffron streamer throw 
the’skies. 
Bi i 2 ensuing from the mountains 


light. a2 
Th’ etherial coursers bounding from the sea, 
bigest out their flaming nostrils breathed the 
'y- 
In a previous quotation Dryden 
given Aurora rosy-fingers, but in that 
which immediately follows she is de- 
scribed by the same poet as having 
rosy-cheeks :— : ; 
The morn begun from Ida to display _ 
Her rosy-cheeks, and feather ARES 
Fairfax, who in his translation of 
Tasso, not unfrequently embellishes his 
original by novel and ingenious thoughts 
of his own, has also a description of 
morning, by no means deficient in 
beauty :— ae 
The purple morning Jeft her crimson bed, 
Am on her re of pure ail " 
hue; ae 
Her amber locks she crowned with roses 


red, 
In Eden’s flowery gardens gathered new. 
Milton, after having depicted “ eyed 
ees" 


with rosy hand,” elsewhere 
lusion to her rosy steps:— re 
Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern 
clime, . : neiP 
Advancing sowed the earth with orient - 
pearl. 17 
We will finish with one more quo 
tion from Spenser, who frequen 
uses this epithet. nl a8 , 
Wake now, my love, awake, for it is time, _ 
The rosy morn long hath left’ ithon’s bed. 
The Sea Serpent, the Leviathan of~ 
Scriptures) ee 
_ Many commentators have imagined 
the whale to be the leviathan alluded to 
in Scripture; and some have beer 
absurd enough to suppose the croco¢ 


4 
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~ > sea Lol mentioned in the sacred 
r . It appears, however, ‘high! 
probable that this inhabitant of the 
ocean may be identified with that sin- 
Jar animal, which has of late excited 
such general curiosity; I mean.the 
kraken, or great sea serpent. From the 
4st chap. of Job, 17th verse, we learn 
that the “Leviathan’s scales so stick 
her that they cannot be sundered,” 
from v. 7, that “there is no danger 
of having hisskin filled with barbed irons, 
or his head with crooked spears ;” con- 
sequently it cannot be the whale; but 
must be some creature though of con- 
siderable magnitude, of a Vf different 
apes. The: following Prop ecy from 
the 27th chap. Ist verse of Isaiah, will 
also go far to bear me out in my as- 
sertion: ‘In that day the Lord with 
his sore and great and strong sword, 
shall punish Leviathan, the piercing ser- 
pent, even Leviathan, that crooked ser- 
.” A similar allusion occurs also 
in Job, chap. 27, ‘‘He divideth the sea 
with, his power, and by his understanding 
hhe smiteth through the proud. By his 
spirit he hath @rviahed the Heavens ; 
his hand hath formed the crooked  ser- 
ent.’ The appellation of “ crooked” 
sual particularly to apply to the 
sea serpent, on account of its numerous 
dorsal excrescences;, its back having 
been: said to represent a row of buoys, 
wrcasks. It is reported to have arrived 
casi y at a size sufficiently enor- 
mous to justify the following passage 
from Milton :— 
Tih ——That sea beast 
p-rsoae which God of all his works 
ated hugest that swim the ocean stream ; 
Him haply slumbering on the Norway 
~ foam, — * : 
The t of some small night-foundered 


pe some island, oft, as seamen tell 

“With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by hisside under the lee. 

» — alle gl Par. Lost. 
“atta Me , doubtless, was suggested by a 


iption in Hackluyt’s voyages:— 


é ‘It sometimes falleth out that mariners 
é g these beasts to be islands, and 


- ’ 


“out ankers upon their backs, are 
in danger of drowning. The Bishop 


reme, in old time, sent certaine legates 


; of friers to preach and 
rth the popish faith ; and 


nt a long journey in sail- 
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iland sank, and suddenly vanished away, and 

the mariners escaped drowning very nar- 
rowly with the boat that was present.” 
Vol. 1. p.508% 

It is worthy of observation that the 


sea serpent has been much oftener dis- 
covered in the Northern ocean than any 
where else. 


Lodge. . 

There is a tract of great rarity in the 
British Museum, from which Shakspeare 
is stated to have borrowed the plot of 
“As you like it,” entitled “Euphue’s 
Golden Legacy,” by Thomas Lodge, a 
poet of the Elizabethan age, who was 
also the author of a great variety of 
valuable publications in prose, as well as 
verse. Ellis, in his “Specimens of the 
Early English Poets,” has given three of 
his poems from the ‘“ Pleasant Historie 
of Glaucus and Scilla,” but has omitted 
to mention the following madrig/al; the 
most beautiful, perhaps, of all his com- 
positions. ‘The edition from which it is 
transcribed is believed to be unique. 
Love in my bosom like a bee 

Doth suck his sweete ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feete. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amid my tender breast; — 
My kisses are his daily feast, ; 
And yet he robs me of my rest. : 
Strike I my lute---he tunes the string, 
He music plays, if I so sing ; 
He lends me every living thing, 
Yet, cruel, he my heart doth sting. 
What if I beat the wanton boy 

With many a rod, f 
He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a God. 

Then sit thou safely on myknee, - 

And let thy bowre my bosom be; 

O, Cupid,.so thou pity me, 

I will not wish to part from ‘thee. 
Plagiarism. ; 

In the eurlier ages, before the in- 
vention of typography, it is not to be 
wondered at, ‘that authors transcribed 
with so little ceremony front each other's 

roductions, as the very limited circu- 
ation of books prevente their larcenies 
from being discovered; and to this 
may probably be attributed the depre- 
dationsof Terence, Solinus and Apuleius, 
on Menander, Pliny and Lucian: butas, 
since this inducement has been removed 
by the press, and literature has ‘become 
universal, literary theft has little or no 
chance of escaping detection, it is sin- 
gular that so many writers should have 
rsisted in their endeavours to profit 

y the talents or ingenuity of others. 
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That those who treat on the Sciences 
are constrained, from the nature of their 
subject, sometimes to tread in the foot- 
steps of earlier authors is indubitable, 
but that poets and novelists, who are 
allowed to range at large over the 
boundless regions of fancy, should fre- 
quently and servilely imitate their prede- 
cessors, is not so omy to be accounted 
for. Lucian’s cave of banditti, is intro- 
duced in other fictitious narratives, by 
Apuleius, Heliodorus, Ariosto, Spenser 
and Le Sage. Apuleius, however, not 
content with having borrowed from him 
thus much, has openly robbed him of his 
ass, and laden it with many additional 
extravagances ; among which the tale of 
Cupid and Psyche may particularly be 
instanced, notwithstanding the beauty 
and wildness of its imagery, which would 
almost lead us to imagine it of an 
oriental origin. Cervantes, though in- 
} ey acquainted with the ancients, 

und their manners too coarse to weave 
into the exquisite texture of his matchless 
romance; nor does it appear that he 
has selected any classical adventure, if 
we except the encounter with the wine 
bags, which seems to have been suggested 
by Apuleius. 

* Cadavera illa jugulatoram hominum 
erant tres (caprini) utres inflali, variisque 
sectiforaminibus,et, ut vespertinum preelium 
meum recordabar, his locis hiantes, quibus 
latrones illos vulneraveram.” 
Metamorphoseon, sive de Asino aureo 1. iii. 

There is, perhaps, no passage in the 
whole compass of poetry, that has had 
more imitators, than the following, from 
the 270th sonnet of Petrarch: — 

Zefiro torna; e’l bel tempo ramena, 
E i fiori, e'] herbe, sua dolce famiglia : 
* * . * 


Ma per me, lasso, tornano i piu gravi 
Sospiri, che nel cor profondo tragge, 
Quella, che al ciel se ne portd le chiavi. 
So Guarini in his Sonnet commencing 
O primavera! gioventu dell’ anno, &c. 
Besides several of our English poets, 
Seasons return, but not to me return 
Day or the sweet approach of eve or morn. 
Milton’s Par. Lost. 
In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phcebus lifts his golden 
fire : 
. e * * 
¥ fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear,* 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 
Gray's Sonnet. 
Parent of blooming flowers and gay desires, 
Youth of the tender year, delightful spring ! 
, a non m’ ascolta, narro. 
Petrarca, Son. 188, 


Again thou dost return, but not with 
Return the smiling See pom . 


Lyttleton. 


Now spring returns, but not to me n 
The vernal joys my better years 
known . ‘ 


Once more returned to curl the dimpling 
Auspicious zephyr waves her downy wing; 

* * * es 

Thus they return,—-But ah ! to me no 


Return the pleasures of the vernal plaix 
Yon brook will glide as softly wal * 
Yon landscape smile,—-yon golden harvest 


grow,-— 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will 
soar, ; 
When Henry’s name is heard no more 
below. H. K. White. 
Chaucer and Dryden. . 
It is a circumstance of lite 
worth mentioning, that Chaucer was 
more than sixty years of age when he 
wrote Palamon and Arcite, and Dryden 
seventy when he versified it. Chaucer 
borrowed this tale from Boccacio’s The- 
seida; but it is not so well known that 


_ our old poet is indebted to his Filistrate 


che T'racta de la Troylo e Greseida, for 
his Troilus and Cresseida, 
Bacon's Essays. 

These admirable compositions are 
replete with the most original and strik- 
ing observations; the author seldom 
— on a subject which he does not 
illustrate by some co i 
and nothing can be more > than 
what the elegant Count Algarotti has 
said of him, “Lo stile di Bacone, uomo 
di altissima Sottrinn, albosiae ae 3 
mi pensieri :—nel wmegeion profundita 
d’acqua si trovano le perle piu grosse.* 

Ariosto. ; “ 

A friend once expressing an astonis' 
ment that he who had deseribed such 
magnificent edifices in his poem should 
be contented with so poor a dwelling, 
Ariosto answered yery aptly, 

“‘ words were much easier put togethe 
than bricks ;* and leading him to the ~ 
door of his house, pointed to this distich, — 
which was engraven on the portico:— — 
Parva, sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed 


non aie 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen eredomeus. 
wis's Monk. ork 

The outline of this romance is taken 

from the story of the Santon F \ 

written by Sir R. Steele, and 

the 148th number of the Guardi 


wis): 


a master of the horrible'and mysterious, 
Mr. Lewis has shewn considerable 
wers, and has woven his materials, 
orrowed ‘from different sources, with 
much. dexterity ‘iuto an _ interesting 
whole. The language is fine, but the 
pruriency of imagination such as to 
render it extremely dangerous and 
seductive. The success of this work 
induced many persons to put forth their 
powers on a similar subject; but among 
all its namesakes. of the novel tribe, there 
is only one which will beara comparison 
with it, namely, “ Manfrone, or the One 
Handed Monk,” which is its superior, 
as well in execution, as in its moral ten- 
dency. M 


ACCOUNT OF A ROMAN HYPOOCAUST. 
MR. EDITOR, 

MUCH has been said recommendatory 
of various places in England, for salu- 
brity of situation and cheapness of living. 
May I be allowed to make a few obser- 
vations ona city which has lately claimed 
me amongst its inhabitants. For six 
months preceding the last, I resided in 
Chester; and the necessity of moving 
to my present domicile compelled me to 
quit one of the most desirable and 
healthy situations in Great Britain. ~— 
Chester, I need scarcely remark to you, 
is the “ civiras LEGionum™ of the 
Romans. It is built on an elevated red 
rock, and on the south-east, south, and 
western sides, is encircled by the waters 
the Dee, the tide of which, twice daily, 
washes its walls. It abounds with anti- 

uities, and its fortifications still retain 
¢ trace of their Roman origin. The 
4 A 


Bat this remain of “ days gone by” 
was not singular in Chester. In 1779 
wcaust was discovered in laying the 

fo jon of some houses near the 
weenie Find it a igt antoetonatoly so 
destr the workmen, 

that no distinct ‘portions of it could be 


I mention these particularly, inas- 
much as they are peculiar; for almost 
every street and alley in the city contains 
aG—-No, 58, 
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ye ae ete promenade not’ 
walled in England, describe a square’ 
of tiearly two wiles in extent, and have’ 
four gates, situated towards the four’ 
cardinal points. ‘The cathedral is alarge’ 
and heavy pile of great neivpe A some 
of the parts remaining being of as early’ 
a date as the 10th and 11th centuries, 
This city is particularly remarkable for? 
its antiquities, and es, perhaps, 
the only perfect specimen of the Roman’ 
HYPOCAUS® extant.® In Bridge-street, 
in an extensive oalise occupied by a 
whitesmith, this venerable relic is still to 
be seen. ‘The access to it is gloomy: 
you first enter a spacious ‘apartment, 
and passing through. it you tread the 
narrow threshold of an anti-room, for- 
merly called the prefurnium, beyond 
which is the Aypocaust. It is upwards 
of fifteen feet long, by eight feet widey 
and is. supported by twenty-eight pillars 
of stone, two feet eight inches high; the 
base and capitals are about a foot square. 
Over these are bricks eighteen inches 
square, and nearly three inches thick, 
» supporting others two feet square,which 
are perforated with a variety of small 
holes, through which the steam ascended 
with sufficient power to heat the Supa- 
rory above. Over the whole is a 
terrace floor. The bath, which formed 
so desirable a feature in the luxurious 
enjoyments of the Romans, no longer 
exists. The situation of the hypocaust 
is completely subterranean cae dark ; 
and as aview has never yet appeared, to 
give the distant reader an idea of it, I 
subjoin the following hasty sketch :— 


vw 


something worthy of equal remark. The 
castle and county gaol is, on the whole, 
one of the finest piles of architecture in 
the kingdom. iy *, 
Living is as cheap in Chester as in any 
other part of England. That great essen- 


# We believe there are several remains 
of the Hypocaust in this country, and one 
almost perfect at the Roman Villa, near 
Woodstock.—Ep. 

Vor X. 2Q 
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tial, coal, may be purchased at the house 
door for 10s. 10d. per ton. The price of 
butcher’s meat varies little from the 
rere at markets of Liver- 

ir Man 3 — from 2s. to 

. 6d. per couple ; a fine goose 3s. Gd. ; 
butter Bout 1s. per Ib. (16 02.) 

I have beena contributor to your ex- 
cellent publication from its commence- 
ment; and notwithstanding the high 
opinion I have uniformly entertained of 
it, I have noticed, with great pleasure, 


. the recent further increase to its high 


interest by the accession of talent of no 
ordinary description. Permit me to ex- 
press a wish for its permanent prosperity, 
and to assure you, thatifan occasional 
contribution from me, in the course of 
my rambles, may be acceptable, your 
ps eye of the acceptance of the offer 
not be forgotten by 
Liverpool, Sept. 20, 1818. J. 


ON LITERARY IMITATION. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN turning over the pages of many 
modern authors, one must frequently be 
struck with the very close resemblance 
which some particular passages bear to 
each other: yet, on a minute examina- 
tion, a person will scarcely be able to 
mark down such passages as 80 many in- 
stances of direct plagiarism. The cha- 
racter, the image, or the sentiment may 
be similar; but we shall generally dis- 
eover some difference in the style or 
mode of expression. It will often happen, 
too, that the writer whom we consider 
an imitator, may be altogether uncon- 
scious of his fault; he may not have even 
read the work which he is supposed to 
have followed ; a my think a ore 
image original i not perceived it 
in the wines of another :—or an au- 
thor who has read much, and in general 
-allowed the thoughts of others to blend 
with his own, may, after some time, be 
unable to distinguish with precision the 
part which is original from that which is 
merely borrowed. At all events, when 
two writers (who are nearly alike in their 
habits of living, or their mode of think- 
ing), happen to touch on one subject, it 
is highly probable that many of their 
jdeas or expressions will eee as if 
taken from one another. The following 
instances of resemblance are noticed 
on account of being somewhat 
remarkable: the writers whose names 
are introduced are all of the very first 


character, of both the living and the 
«dead; it may be observed, that their 
-laim to originality is generally admitted, 


mor will this claim be at all weakened by 
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my shewing that two or more of thenr 
might have thought .or written in the 
same manner on a few occasions. 

Mr. Coleridge, in the end of the third 
act of his « Fall of Robespierre,” says of 


France, 
* She shall wield 
The thunderbolt of vengeance.” 

He continues in the same train of 
thought for four or five lines, which are 
repeated with a small variation in the 
peas scene in Mr. Southey’s “ Joan 
of Arc.” Linn in his poems has a piece 
on “ Education,” where he tells his 
readers, that 


“ The mind on Knowledge or on Science 


bent, 
Will sooner learn from others than invent ;” 
and, indeed, he has proved the truth of 
this maxim sufficiently by transcribing 
these lines, and many others that follow 
them, from a paper in the “‘ Rambler.” 

Lord Byron, in the “Siege of Co- . 
rinth,” has unknowingly used the same 
image with Mr. Coleridge, in describing 
the sight of a ghost. An imitation of 
Mr. Burke in the same poem is pointed 
out in the New Monthly Magazine; 
but Lord Byronis not one who can be 
charged with poverty of invention. 

Mr. Southey, in his “ Ode to the 
Genius of Africa,” exclaims earnestly, 

“ The demon, Commerce, on your shore 
Pours all the horrors of his train.” . 
The same thought again occurs in one of 
his sonnets on the Slave Trade. In the 
English translation of “ Johannes Se- 
cundus” there are many lines which Mr. 
Moore would seem to have imitated in 
some of his love verses; but the simili- 
tude may be entirely accidental. 

Mr. Scott has acknowledged an unin- 
tentional imitation of “ Douglas” in one 
line of his “ Lady of the Lake ;” and 
there are critics who think he was in- _ 
debted to “ Jerusalem Delivered” for a 
few of the passages which conclude the 
same poem. A few more may be no- 
ticed. 

Swift in his “ Complimentary verses 
to Miss Floyd,” is supposed to have fol- 
lowed La Fontaine's “ Lines to a French 
Lady.” 

Sterne has been accused of borrowing 
largely from “ Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy.”* 

Goldsmith, in the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” repeats a line of his own. In the 
“ Traveller” he says, a 
« Laws grind the poor, and rich men ruje 

the laws ;” 
—¥ Tristram Shandy’s father i also derived 
from Martin's (the elder) Scriblerus, 


=~ 
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‘and in the tale,the Butler, while fixing the 
affairs of the nation, tells us, “ that the 
laws crush the poor, and the rich men 
guide the laws. 

Burns, of all the moderns, is the most 
truly original; his sentiments, his images, 
and his expressions are different from 
those of any other writer. In one in- 
stance only [ have noticed something like 
an imitation—it is in the piece entitled 
«« Despondency :” 

« How blest the solitary’s lot, 

Who all forgetting all forgot.” 
Compare this with a couplet in Pope's 
« Eloisa, "— 
<¢ How blest the blameless vestal’s happy lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

Innumerable examples might be given 
from other writers, but these may serve 


for the present. F. 
ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF PROSE. 
No. Ul. 

' HAZLITT’S LECTURES. 


HAVING in our former paper on 
Mr. Hazlitt’s first Lecture, pretty well 
exposed the fallacy of his pretensions as 


a critic, and proved his total incompe- 
tency to sitin judgment over the Bards 
of Britain; we shall now proceed to 


offer a few observations on the opinions 
he has been pleased to put forth respect- 
ing such of them, as may be said to be- 

to “other days;" reserving our 
castigation of him, for his malicious vi- 
tuperation of living genius, until some 
more convenient opportunity. To at- 
tempt any thing like an analysis of the 
succeeding lectures, or to refute half the 
absurdities with which they abound, 
would require more space in these 
pages than it might be thought desirable 
to allow on so unimportant an occa- 
‘sion; we shall, therefore, merely con- 


“he 


- fine our attention to such passages as 


appear to substantiate the charges we 
wall have occasion to prefer against 
their author, not forgetting, however, 
the recommendation of Sophocles, 
ert mal’ ols ‘ 
! oe saga imrabe, © 
as far as it will apply in the present in- 
‘stance ; though we do not think it pos- 
gible to be too severe upon one who 


‘has invariabl endeavoured, under the 
mask of philanthropy, to scatter the 


“seeds of infidelity, disaffection, and li- 
“centiousness among those whom he im- 
puden 1 pei gaoiag to instruct and in- 
form. T can surely be but little 
“respect due to the private feelings of a 
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man, who has promoted the vices of the 
multitude, by becoming a gratuitous 
pander to their worst passions, who 
assures them that “their vireues are 
built upon their vices”—that “ vanity 
and luxury are the civilizers of the 
world, and the sweeteners of human 
life,” and “ that the only real utility is 
that which leads to enjoyment.” ‘The 
sweeping moralist who has proclaimed 
the whole of his countrymen to be a set 
of “ dolts, dupes, blockheads, and bullies,” 
who has described our “ Clergy as hy- 
pocrites”—our artists as “a gang of 
sturdy beggars, cutpurses of the art, 
forgers, and impostors"—our “ men of 
letters as sensualists’—and our lovely 
and defenceless females as the most de- 
view and abandoned of their sex, can 
e entitled to no mercy from that tribu- 
nal of criticism whic 
tonly, so audaciously abused. He can 
have no just claim for a remission of 
punishment when hisown back is brought 
under the — scourge, nor § 
any be conceded to him by us; but as 
he has measured unto others, even so 
shall it be meted unto him. “7 
How a “numerous and respectable 
body of persons” could have been in- 
duced to listen, eight several hours, to 
the farrago of nonsense, which, under 
the denomination of “ Lectures op 
English Poetry,” this “ pimpled cox- 
comb” has foisted upon the public at 
large, we are at a loss to conceive.— 
Their taste, if they endured it uncom- 
plainingly, must have been strongly con~- 
arg with that of the frish Court and 
ury, who honoured with such “ un- 
bounded applause” the speeches of 
Counsellor Phillips ; for never, save in 
the productions of that conceited Hiber- 
nian, have we met with so heterogeneous 
a mixture of “slipslop,” ‘“ bombast,” 
and “ democracy,” as is to be found in 
the writings of the Cockney Lecturer. 
Expelled fom the pages of the Edin- 
burgh Review for the want of talent, 
not the shameless haters and in- 
decency, which characterize his apo- 
logy for Leigh Hunt's Tale of Incest, 
Me Hazlitt has since become a nsion~ 
éd critic for various jacobinical maga- 
zines and newspapers; but resolving, as 
it appears, to do a little business on 
own account, has sent out his “ Lec- 
tures” as a sample of his manufacture. 
The judicious trader in literature would, 
however, restrain his abuse of his cus- 
tomers, at least till he had disposed of 
his commodity. He would not, as Mr. 
Hazlitt has done, call them dolts, block- 


he has so wan- 
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heads, and bullies, in one breath, and 
in the next implore their assistance and 
support. He would not, like «a sturdy 
beggar,” after his impositions had been 
once detected, have folly enough to pre- 
fer a second claim on those who had 
peerouny yielded to his importunities. 
_No, it requires the unparalleled as- 
surance of this under-bred Cockney to 
‘box John Bull's ear with one hand, and 
extend the other for his charitable con- 
tribution! But we will return to our 
primary object, that of enabling our 
readers to form an estimate of the com- 
parative merits of Mr, Hazlitt’s book as 
+a literary performance, by a few cur- 
sory remarks on that part of it to which 
_We have not as yet directed their atten- 
tion. The second Lecture, which is de- 
-yoted exclusively to Chaucer and Spen- 
ser, is perhaps one of the most ludicrous 
pieces of criticism extant. After having 
retailed the opinions of Urry, Upton, 
Warton, Todd, and Godwin, so inter- 
larded with his own as to make all ap- 
ear original, the critic displays his im- 
becility by extracting several passages 
from the two poets, which positivel 
disprove the observations he had previ- 
ously introduced. For instance, he tells 
us that Spenser was of an effeminate 
temperament; and, a little farther on, 
quotes his description of Lechery; than 
which nothing could more effectually re- 
but the assertion. Spenser, whom Mr. 
Southey describes as “ sweet, but not 
more sweet than pure,” appears to be 
too delicate for Mr. Hazlitt, and he has 
therefore termed him effeminate. If by 
effeminacy he means decency, he him- 
self has certainly no claim whatever to 
the epithet he has bestowed upon the 
poet. Chaucer's poetry, we are told, 
“reads like history ; every thing has a 
downright reality,” &c. How ridiculous 
is this kind of prating. Chaucer, from 
the rudeness of the age in which he 
lived, is more quaint, and consequently 
more plain spoken, and adheres oftener 
to commoner and unadorned relation 
than most of the poets who have suc- 
ceeded him, therefore is it, that his 
“similes and sentiments appear‘ as, if 
they were given upon evidence.” The 
«« Muse of Chaucer.” it is again obsery- 
_ed, “ like a stammerer, or dumb person, 
that has just found the use of speech, 
crowds many things together with eager 
haste, with anxious pauses, and fond re- 
petitions to prevent mistake.” This is 
very fine and flowery, but happens to 
be untrue. Chaucer's muse, for the 
reasons above stated, is, on the contrary, 
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not verbose, but having no pretty,ex- 
pressions to spare, is generally x 
condensed than otherwise, and confine 
herself to the simplest statement of 
facts. At page 57, Mr. Hazlitt tells us, 
that for pathos he thinks “ no write 
comes near him, not even the Greek 
Tragedians.” This is truly am » as 
coming from one who cannot tell 

from Omega. We are afterwards in- 
formed, that “it is idle meee 
Spenser's allegory will bite us.” We 
certainly are not afraid of dring; from 
the bite of an allegory, though we do 
not much admire the veiled form of re- 
lation so termed ; nor re we surprise 
that it should be universally disapproved 
of. “Le cur exige de in vérité dans 
la fiction méme,” says | ee Sear eg 
writer, and to enable us to sympathise 
with beings which have been ideally 
embodied, a sort of fanciful credence in 


- their existence is required, which, to the 


unsubstantial forms that flit through the 
maze of allegory, it is not possible to at- 
tach. The virrvgs and vices are the 
most uninteresting of all the shadowy 
forms that people the regions of fiction; 
however exquisitely i we are 
never deluded ‘into ajmomentary or 
dreaming belief of existence ; and 
as these form, commdnly, the “ dramatis 
persone” of ALLEGORY, we are not 
surprised that this description of -writ- 
ing should haye but little interest for 
general readers. Jn our last r we 
pointed out numerous contr: sin 
these pages ; nothing can surely be more 
absurd than that. which follows. Itis 
remarked at page 84, of the Spenserian 
Stanza, that “It was or nen 
to the Italian language, which abound: 
in similar vowel terminations, and is as 
little adapted to ours from the stubborn — 
and unaccommodating resistance which 
the consonant endings of the i 
languages makes to “this ae of endl 
sing song ;" yet we are toliLin the sar ve 
page, that “ Spenser's versification is the — 
most smooth, and eae an ding 
the language. It isa labyrinth of 
sounds, in ae a winding bout of t 
sweetness long drawn out, that r 
cloy by their sweetness, but that the ear 
is constantly relieved by their conti 
variety of modulation, vhs 
The next Lecture treats of Milton 
and Shakspeare; the latter of 
Mr. Hazlitt has endeavoured to illu 
trate in an octavo volume of mys 
tion, entitled, “ Characters ¢ 
peare’s Plays.” On this p 


application to its author of the reply 9 


-Holifernes, in * Love's labour lost’ is 
worth all we could say in the way of eri- 
ticism: “ Via man dull, thou hast 
spoken no word all. this while.’ After 
a variety of cumparisons, some original, 
and some borrowed, the critic defines 
the pena ek the “ Bard of Avon,” aA 
the following blasphemous imitation .o 
the Scriptural een of the Deity.— 
«All corners of the earth, kings, queens, 
and states, maids, mations, nay even the 
: sécrets of the grave, are hardly hid from 
his searching glunce.. He was like the 
genius of humanity, changing places with 

all of us at pleasure, and playing with 

our purposes as with his own,’ Lec- 
ture 4th is occupied with Dryden and 
Pope, who are described as being at the 
head of the “ aftificial style of poetry.” 
4 following estimate of Pope's ge- 
is partly derived from the Oecner 


Bard's Notes to his “ Feast of the 


ri 


~ 


- «Vf, indeed, by a great poet, we mean 
one who gives the utmost grandeur to 
our conceptions of nature, or the ut- 
most force to the passions of the heart,_ 
pie tpa not in this sense a great poet, 
-for the bent, the characteristic power of 

his mind, a, contrary way. 

He was not di pained. as a poet of 
lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination, 
‘& passionate sense of the beauties 
_of nature, or a deep insight into the 
_Wo of the heart, but he was a wit 

and a critic, a man of sense, of obserya- 

tion, and of the world, with a keen re- 
.lish for the elegances of art, or of na- 
ture when embellished by art; a quick 
» tact for propriety of thought and man- 
aR ee aablished by the forms and 
_ customs of society, a refined sympathy 
_with the sentiments and habitudes of 
r life, as he felt them within the 
s family and friends,” p. 137. 
e the critic's subsequent cen- 
f ‘ope’s * erammatical construc- 
» after the flagrant violations of 
mar to be met with in his 
; and the contempt with 
“aks of Thomson, for being 
by profession,” is no less 

ceeding from so noto- 


«maker as Mr. Hazlitt. His 
ir tke Jinest piece, of 

e in Pope fperiave in the 
Addison,” can 
his affirmation, im- 
that the other 
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a state of felicitous ignorance as to its 
meaning. It is of a piece with the rest 
of his dishonest quackery, to make quo- 
tations from a language he knows no- 
thing of, and forms one of the distin- 
guishing attributes of the cockney crew 
of whieh he is amember. Their pro- 
cess of citing authors they cannot even 
read, is’ simple enough, and is easily ac- 
complished with the aid of Dictionaries, 
Indexes, and Translations. 

By a pleasant anachronism, Denham, 
Cowley, Donne, Waller, Butler, Mar- 
vel, Withers, Rochester, and Suckling, 
are introduced after Dryden and Pope! 
all of whom are dispatched in a very ca- 
valier manner, with a mere paragraph, 
to make way for Thomson and Cowper, 
who form the subject of the succeedi 
Lecture. The opening of this disquisi- 
tion is so very entertaining, that we will 
quote it for the edification of our 
readers. ‘* Thomson, the kind-hearted 
‘Thomson, was the most indolent both 
of mortals, and of poets; but he was 
also one of the best both of mortals and 
of poets. Dr. Johnson makes it “his 
praise that he wrote “ no line’ which 
dying he would wish to blot ;” perhaps 
a better proof of his honest simplicity, 
and inoffensive goodness of disposition 
would be, that he wrote no line which 
any other person living would wish that 
he should blot. Indeed he himself 
wished on his death-bed formally to ex- 
punge his dedication of one of the Sea- 
sons to that finished courtier and candid 
biographer of his own life, Bob. Dod- 
dington. As critics, however, not as 
moralists, we might say on the other 
hand, ** Would he had blotted a thou- 
sand/”* It is then stated. that “he 
scldom writes a good line but he makes 
yp for it by a bad one,” and that “ his 
blank verse, (which Mr. H. professes to - 
think the best of his productions) is 
heavy and monotonous; it seems al- 
ways labouring up-hill.” - In the portion 
of the lecture given to Cowper, we meet 
with varidus curious remarks, amo 
which we may instance the wroyrue 
“ There is a frequent dryness, timidity, 
and jejuneness in Cowper's manner.— 
His walks and arbours are kept clear of 
worms and snails, with as mach 
pearance of petil-maitreship as huma- 
nity,” p- Isl. “He could describe a 
piece of shell-work as well as any mo- 
dern t; but he could not describe 
the New Jerusalem so well as John 


« Did he write a thousand dedi- 
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Bunyan ; nor are his verseson Alex- 
ander Selkirk so as Robinson 
Crusoe,” p. 185. It does not require 
much critical knowledge to refute this 
_ gabble; every lover of poetry who is 
acquainted with Cowper’s works will 
ive it as much credit as it deserves. A 
ew further we have Walton's 
Complete Angler, extolled as the best 
pastoral poem in the language, and a 
piece of apostrophic raving, commencing, 
“© While Tottenham Cross shall stan 
and linger, thy work, amiable and happy 
old man shall last,” p. 195. It woul 
a great injustice to our readers were we 
to neglect informing them, “ that the 
moon they are in the habit of seeing, is 
the same they read of in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s Romances, as well as the foliage 
of autumn, the grey trunks, and naked 
branches of the trees in winter, the 
glittering sunny showers, and December 
snows.” ; 
The sixth Lecture contains a mali- 
cious fling at Mr. Southey, and a late 
illustrious statesman. In reference to 
Swift's politics this cankered Cockney 
observes, that he does not bear any re- 
sentment against him for having been a 
Tory. “If he had indeed (like some 
' others) merely left behind him the last- 
ing infamy of a destroyer of his country, 
or the shining example of an apostate 
from liberty, the case would have been 
altered,” p. 222. We dare say the feel- 
ings of the Bard of “ Roderick” to- 
wards this “ poor creature” are only 
those of pity for his ignorance, and con- 
tempt for his slander. It would ill be- 
come the lion to rouse himself from his 
den at the mere braying of an insignifi- 
cant ass!’ The showman-like style in 
which Mr. Hazlitt introduces the dif- 
ferent poets he obliges to pass in review 
before him, is worthy of imitation—we 
mean by those who superintend the ex- 
hibition of wild beasts. For instance, 
of Chatterton ; “ Here comes one whose 
claims cannot easily be set aside,” &.— 
Of Burns we are told that “ the Gods 
indeed made him poetical, but nature had 
a hand in him first,” p. 254. Such in- 
sane raving as this is surely without 
ee in the annals of criticism.— 
r. Hazlitt is very angry with Mr. 
Wordsworth for the great dislike he 
shows to Robespierre, Bonaparte, and 
the Editor of the Edinburgh Review ; 
and of course sets to calling him names 
with all his might. He abuses that 
gentleman for his letter on Burns, and 
kindly informs him how he should have 
writtenit. But we are almost tired of 
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commen’ ou the st 
evinced pre Rhee Bor se onode ‘of h 
book—a few words more and we have 
done, at least for the present. We have 
stated, and we will make good the as- 
sertion, that there are very few persons 
fortunate, or rather unfortunate are 
to conciliate his good opinion. He 
ps ener ap avi pent os 9 
qualifying hi robation a pro 
portionate uaneity of abuse. Teper 
the truth of this remark, we will quote 
the characters he has thought proper to. 
bestow on most of our English Poets. 
CHAUCER AND SPENSER. 
These two poets (though “ the fault 
has been more in their stars than in 
themselves, that they are underlings”) 


never emerged far above the 7 
page 90. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
« Shakspeare discovers in his writings 


little religious enthusiasm, and an in- 
difference to personal repu _—_ 
“ He is relaxed and careless in critical 
places; he is in earnest throughout, 
only in eon ern and ag 
““He wrote for the great vulgar a 
the — , in his time, not for posterity,” 
. 110. ‘ ' - 
- MILTON. 
«« Milton borrowed more than 


p- 
“« Flower and the Leaf” has nothing of 
the enchanting simplicity, and concen- 
trated feeling of Chaucer's romantic 
fiction,” p. 162. “ The Annus Mira- 
bilis is a tedious performance ; it is’ 


tissue of far-fetched, heavy, ber 
conceits. His Odes, in general, are o 
the same stamp,” p. 159. Ayees 


POPE. 3. 

“ Pope had none of the enthusiasm of 
poetry; he was in poetry whee’ 
sceptic is in religion, p. M0. « 
grammatical construction is often 
and imperfect,” p. 148. The 
is “ in general dull, heavy and mecha- 
nical,” p. 150. Shane 

DENHAM AND COWLEY.* — 


«The one was grave and 4 
the other meio a Taka 


aed We eye beret + 
of introducing poets 
places.” : 


f 
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THOMSON. 

« Thomson is frequently pedantic and 
ostentatious. He seldom writes a good 
line but he makes up for it by a bad one. 
If he seems to labour, it is worse than 
labour lost,” p, 169.‘ The i 


opening to 
his Spring is Rest, saiehart and. 
i 70. 


uumeaning,” p. 
COWPER. 

«« Cowper, with all his boasted simpli- 
city and love of his country, seldom 
launches out into general descriptions of 
nature,” p. 181. . “ His muse has not a 
seraph's wing,” p. 184. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

* We have few good pastorals in the 
language. Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia is a 
lavas monument of perverted powers.” 
p.1 


PARNELL. ; 
« Parnell was little more than an oc- 
casional versifier.” 

es PRIOR. ‘ . 
« Prior's serious poetry is heavy. His 

moral muse is a Magdalen, and should 
not have intruded herself on the public 
view.”—“ Prior’s sentimental and ro- 
mantic productions are mere affectation, 
the result not of powerful impulse, or 
real feeling, but of a consciousness of 
his deficiencies, and a wish to supply 
their place by labour and art,” p, 212. 

" . FUNG, : sen 
“ Young is a gloomy epigramma’ 

He has Bc en wers both of 
thought and language,” p. 228. “ His 
Tragedy of the pee is monkish and 
scholastic. Zangais a vulgar caricature 
of Jago,” p. 229. 
SHENSTONE. 

« Shenstone’s letters show him to 
have lived in a continual fever of petty 
vanity, and to have been a finished lite- 

coquet. His poems are indifferent 
tasteless, except his Pastoral Ballad, 
his Lines on Jemmy Dawson, and his 
Schoolmistress,” p. 236. 
AKENSIDE. 

-Akenside ‘ was hardly a great poet.” 

' CHURCHILL. 

“ Churchill's Satires on the Scotch, 
and Characters of the Players are as 
good as the subjects deserved—they are 
strong, coarse, and full of an air of vapid 
assurance,” p. 237. 

x . mo Spi 

mere! n of as “a young 

gen a a to have fallen 

in love about the year 1740, and who 

translated Tibullus into English verse, 

‘ vere mistress and the public know 
of it,” p. 234, 


On the Cockney School of Prose.—Ne. II, 


GRAY. 
a Sings. Findarie Odes are, I be- 
ieve, generally given up at present,— 
They are stately’and pedantic, a kind of 
methodical, borrowed phrenzy,” p. 234. 
COLLINS. haan 
Some favourable criticism of this poet 


is thus qualified: ‘* He is sometimes af- 
fected, 


Gamer ye » and obscure.” — 

“Witha deal of tinsel and splendid 

patch-work he has not been able to hide 

the solid sterling ore of genius,” p, 230. 
DR. JOHNSON. 

“Dr. Johnson was a lazy learned 
man, who liked to think and talk, better 
than to read or write.” His style « is 
a sort of jargon, half-way out 
of one language into the other,” p. 210, 

@ay. 

« Gay's Fables are spun out too 3 
the descriptions and narratives pow 
diffuse and desultory, and the moral is 
sometimes without point,” p. 213, 

: SWIFT. 

* No man has written so many lack- 
a-daisical, slip-shod, tedious, trifling, 
foolish, fantastic verses, as Swift. He 
distinguished as the most nonsensical of 
poets,” p. 218. 

CHATTERTON. 

“J cannot find in Chatterton’s works 
any thing so extraordinary as the 
at which they were written. He did 
not shew extraordinary powers of genius, 
but extraordinary precocity. Nor do I 
believe he would have written better 
had he lived,” p. 243. ‘* Had Chatter- 
ton rer done more, we should have 
thought less of him, for our attention 
would then have been fixed on the ex- 
cellence of the works themselves, instead 
of the singularity of the circumstances 
in which they were produced,” p. 246. 
Pattison, Tickell, Hill, Somerville, 
Browne, Pitt, Blair, Wilkie, Dodsley, 
Shaw, Smart, Langhorne, Bruce,Greme, 
Glover, Lovibond, Penrose,Mickle,Jago, 
Scott, Whitehead, Jenyns, Logan, Cot- 
ton, Cunningham, and Blacklock; are 
from Mr. Hazlitt’s report ‘‘ dull fellows,” 
and not worthy to be honoured with his 
comments. 

We have been thus prolix in our 
quotations from this “ paper book,” 
in order to expose, beyond the pos- 
sibility of error, the ignorance, im- 
pudence, and illiberality with which it 
abounds. Thecontempt ofall persons who 
possess the faculty of common percep- 
tion, for the envious detractor, the base 
and shameless calumniator of his coun- 
try's genius, will doubtless be perfect. 


» Th. 
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; England will surely never submit to be 


instructed how to appreciate the merits 
of her “illustrious dead,” by a vapid, 
self-sufficient, disappointed  scribbler, 
without a single qualification fur the 
task. She will not, it is to be hoped, 
look fur an estimate of the “ talent” 
she has produced, froma paltry driveller, 
whose principal aim is to deteriorate the 
nius of her sons, and whose stupidity 
E the only preventative to the accom- 
ment of his design; one, of whom 
t may well be said, that his “ dulness 
is an-antidote to his malignity.” 
It appears to be the object of Mr. 


Hazlitt, not only to vilify and calumniate 


~mative talen‘, but as far as he is able, to 
hold up his countrymen “ en masse” to 
universal contempt ard detestation. He 
is not content with invidiously endea- 
vouring to blast the reputation of some 
of the mo%t exalted geniuses this coun- 
try has ever produced—his venom is not 


* confined to Poets, Kings, Minjsters, and 


persons moving in the higher circles of 
society, but is directed, with commend- 
able impartiality, to all ranks and de- 
seriptions of people guilty of the enor- 
mous and unpardonable crime of claim- 
ing Enotanp for their birth-place.— 
« John Bull” is, according to this ex- 
Edinburgh Reviewer, an “ ill-bred, 
stupid, brutal dolt, dupe, blockhead, and 
bully, and requires (what he has been 
long labouring for) a hundred years of 
slavery to bring him to his senses.” “He 
boasts of the excellence of the Jaws, and 
“the goodness of his own disposition, and 
z= there are more people hanged in 
ngland than in all Europe besides; he 
boasts of the modesty of hes country- 
women, and yet there are more prosti- 
tutes in the streets of London, than all 
the capitals of Europe put together.”"*— 
How far Mr. Hazlitt’s personal habits 
and re ent experience may have as- 
sisted him in becoming acquainted with 
the number of unfortunate females con- 
tained in our Metropolis, we shall not 
pretend to enquire; but we cannot help 
expressing our surprise that he should 
profess to be so well informed as to 
those of other nations, since it is hardly 
ible that he could have had similar 
opportunities ofcomputing their amount. 
He furthermore asserts, that if any one 
complains of not succeeding in affairs of 
gallantry with Englishwomen, “it is be- 
cause he is not gallant. He has mis- 
taken his talent, that’s all."+ This base 
—._ Or” 


# Round Table, p. 70, 71, 72. 
+ Ib. p. 116, vol. I. 
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and profligate attack needs but few 
comments. If he reall b peer 
perience, he must’needs eee 
disreputable company; for we 
safely affirm that such females as he has 
thought proper to characterize are 
to be found in those lameutable abodes 
of vice and infamy, common’ to this as 
well as to other nations, where the form 
of woman, divested of its “ , 
brightness,” and di of that 
« pearl of the soul” which worlds cannot 
regain, has sunk into the lowest depths 
of misery and iniquity. It could only 
have beenin such rie oa that Mr. 
Hazlitt acquired the vile notions he 
pears to entertain on this subject. At 
all events, his “ birth, parentage, an 
education” would pe ae his a 
an intercourse’ with that description 
female siciety, by which the character 
of the sex ought alone’to be estimated. 
We shall now take our leave 
for.a month of this “ theatrical critic 
review, essay, and lecture manufac- 
turer.” »We have bg: te it our duty 
to enter thus fully into the na- 
ture of his various tre: on go 
taste and morality, because, non vi sed 
sepe cadendo, he has been recently gain- 
ing more ground with a certain gossip- 
ing class of readers, than his meri 
any degree warrant. Under the pretence 
of offering an exposition of the genius of 
English poetr *¢ has stolen into that 
notice to which the inferiority of his 
lents, and the shallowness of his acquire 
ments would never otherwise have in- 
troduced him. It has fallen to our lot 
to unveil the impos‘or, and considerii 
the nature of his manifold offences, we 
have, on the whole, executed our task 
with fewer regrets than might pi ! 
have attended the chastisement of a les 
hardened and atrocious criminal, — Z. 
: ne a ee 
HINTS POR ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. — 
MR. EDITOR, . ; 
HAVING observed in some of the late 
papers an article copied from those 
the continent, reflecting on the extre 
parsimony of such English travel 
as are throwing their time and mone 
away abroad, I beg leave. through | 
medium of your widely circulated Ma- 
gazine, to undeceive the British publi 
as to the real state cf the ease, whic 
been completely misrepresented on thi 
occasion, ‘as well as many others, ey 
since the prevalence of the trav 
mania that succeeded the peace ¢ 
It is pretended, according to the ¢ 
in question, that the great hotels ar 
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longer frequented by the English, owi 
to the latter having all of Pye be 
come so excessively penurious, that they 
are unwilling to pay the enormous 
charges usually demanded at those 
Now, ning to have just 
returned from a visit to the French capi- 
tal and Netherlands, during which I was 
not inattentive to the mode. of living 
adopted by our countrymen, I can truly 
affirm that no material change has taken 
ae in their expenses; while eve 
nglish resident on the continent wi 
bear me out in asserting, that the di 
sition. to impose on us, in every imagin- 


able shape, has rather increased than di- 
ag on the part of our Gallic neigh- 


urs. 

At Paris, for instance, several of the 
most splendid hotels there are fitted up 
for the sole purpose of receiving Eng- 
lish travellers: they are conducted on a 
most expensive scale, and some of the 
apartments in those which have been 
opened near the Tuileries, are let at as 
high a rate as those of the first houses 
in London; although rent and other 
expenses attendant on such establish- 
ments bear no comparison in the two 
countries. You cannot occupy an attic 
in French hotels of the above description 
under three francs a night; and as to 
your dinner, the only advantage of get- 
‘ting it somewhat cheaper than in Eng- 
Jand, is that of having your digestion de- 
stroyed, by sacrificing every thing in 
the shape of comfort. Those who have 
been in the habit of dining from the 
carte, or bill of fare, of a French or 
Italian traiteur, can easily fill up the 
picture, at which I have thought it quite 
enough merely to hint. ith respect 
to the wines of France, upon which some 
of our epicures lay so much stress, there 
is not one in the whole catalogue, with 

tion of their vin erdinaire, 

that is really drinkable, under five or six 
a bottle ; and as to the first 

it is in general infinitely less 
le than’ the table-beer handed 
at an English farm-house, al- 
though about three times dearer. To 
the scene of filth and total absence of 
comfort witnessed at the public dining- 
rooms, I am sure every one will bear 
ample testimony, who has ever been in 
France: on the moral tendency of taking 
yo women to those receptacles, 
ing the example of the French, it 
is needless to expatiate. As to the hotels 
and minor inns, [ am prepared to prove, 
their charges of every kind, both in 

is and all other of the French 
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and Flemish territory, are as extraya- | 


gant as they have ever been since the 


peace, at least with regard to English 
travellers; for it is well known that 
those of every other country are neither 
asked so much by one third, nor would 
pay themif they were. If any thing was 
required to prove the shameless want of 
tr manifested by the continental 

otel and innkeepers, it is amply fur- 
nished by their keeping up one set 
prices for the English, and another. for 
people of their own country, who will 
not brook their insolence or extor- 
tion. 

So far from leading a life of penury, 
or seeming to have economy in view, a 
visit to Brussels or Paris is, with our 
more opulent families, generally the sig- 
nal of launching into a variety of ex- 
= which are never thought of in 

ngland. It usually takes from a 
month to six weeks to visit all the fine 
things contained in the capital of the 
world ! as the great city is bombasticall; 
styled. If to the disbursements attend- 
ant on house rent, traiteurs’ bills, equi- 
page and servants, be added the purchases 
of lace, silks, and muslins, a couple of 
thousand pounds seldom cover one of 
these trips to Paris, of which there are, 
upon an average, about five thousand 
every year. 

As to the rent of private houses, lodg- 
ings, &¢. it has increased very consider- 
ably, both in Paris and every other part 
of France frequented by the English 
since I814. Jt is notorious, that every 

ssible advantage is taken of the Eng- 

ish tenant; and in allusion to private 
lodgings, I do not hesitate to say, that 
there is very little difference between 
the price of a really good suite of apart- 
ments in Paris and London. I Ww, 
however, that if any person is willing to 
mount four pair of dirty stairs and can put 
up with a set of rooms about the size of 
our pantries in England, he may be ac- 
commodated at a much more reasonable 
rate. 

To give you an idea of the profits ac- © 
cruing to French landlords from their 
English tenants, I was confidently in- 
formed while at Tours, (and my autho- 
rity was unquestionable,) that the rent 
paid for several houses in and about that 
town, for a lease of three or four years, 
has, in some instances, more than reim 
bursed the ry app for what the 
house and land had cost him only a few 
years before! Although this curious 
fact does not apply with equal exactners 
to Caen, Havre and Boulogne, the other 

Vor. X. gh 
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rincipal resorts of British emigrants— 
Tor such we must now call those who 
have abandoned their country — very 
high prices are paid at all these towns, 
particularly Caen, where acts of the 
st ene ack nt gaa recy 
against many of the ish residents ; 
in prtccpeny 4 of which, many have 
been induced to leave it in disgust. 

If, as the French editor asserts, our 
custom is less courted at the great hotels, 
it merely proves that, contrary to their 
usual practice, the English travellers 
have learned to profit by experience, and 
though late, have discovered that their 
French friends were in the invariable 
habit of asking DousBLE for every thing 
called for. I can assure those of my 
countrymen, whom necessity or inclina- 
tion carries to the opposite shore, that it 
is high time to resist the system of im- 

sition so successfully practised on them 
rycen and by meeting their friends 

way, that is to say, stooping to the 
ceremony of bargaining, marchander, the 
purchasers of either sex will, in nine 
cases out of ten, save a hundred per cent. 
of their money! 

Having thus replied to the unfounded 
insinuations of the continental para- 
graph, and appealing to those who have 
visited France for the truth of my asser- 
tions, I shall take my leave, with a pro- 
mise, however, of troubling you with an- 
‘other letter on the political tendency of 
“emigration, and its probable effect on the 
morals of the rising generation of. this 
country. VIATOR. 

Brighton, Sept. 20, 1818. : 


NOTICES ILLUSTRATIVE OP CAMBRIAN 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, 
No. II 
CADER IDRIS, 

THIS well known mountain is the 
Parnassus 6f Cambria. The apex of it 
is like the crater of a volcano. The 
word cader, in common language, sig- 
nifies a chain; but here it is synoni- 
mous with observutory. Tdris was a 
shepherd and an astronomer. The flocks 
of remote ages in these rocky regions 
are described as consisting of many thou- 
sands; the shepherds must necessarily 
have been numerous, ani the cliief might 
probably be elevated by a superior sagi- 
city. In Holy Writ, and the antiquity 
of nations, a knowledge of the stars ap- 
pears to have resulted as a natural and 
concomitant produce of the leisure of 
pastoral life. 

THE ORMESHEAD. 
This promontory is well known to 


engers to the sister ki eT 
Fits out ints the Bay of Mare. 4: t™ 
sailors call it Death's-head, from an ima- 
ginary similitude in its profile, when 
viewed from certain points at sea; and 
the idea is not a little confirmed by its 
dangerous vicinity. It is the Scylla of 
the ‘Welsh coast; the Charybdis only is 
wanting. The British name is Gogarth, 
the. projecting cliff. : ™ 
THE SEVERN 
In its passage becomes a Welsh rivers 
‘a name is denies were" pager na 
the prefixture of ys, pre’ al- 
luded to in the following well known 
8a : : 
« Ni pheru Havren i avrad.” 
Waste will exhaust a Severn. 
‘ ,HE BIRCH. 5 
David ap Gwilim was the Ovid of 
Britain, and died about 1400. Bir 
which was the Bay of the Bards, must 
have been in great abundance in his 
time, as one of his fayorite subjects’is 
Cariad yn y Lleyn bedw—* love in the 
birchen groves.” His amatery odes— 
and beautiful they certainly are—were 
collected and published in 1787, vy Jone: 
and Owen, of London. 0 
elegies of this bard contains the follow- 
ing extraordinary thought:— r 
« Bellach, naw Hawenach Néf.” : 
Heaven is now a happier heaven. 
It is still the custom in Wales to adorn a 
mixture of Birch and Criavol or Quicken 
(opulus arbor) with flowers, tie it with 
ribbon, and leave it where it is r to 
be found by the.person intended on 4 
morning. David ap Gwilim has this ‘ 
lusion to the Birch:— page A aA 
“Yvunlwysa’mcynhwysai 
Inewn bedw, a chyll, mentyll Mai.” 
In groves my fair andI were gay 
of Sit birch, thy patents A) 
EDWARD I. 7 Se 
Among the various acts of this fero- 
cious but politic monarch, he cut d 
the woods in the forests of S 


The trunks of trees are’ still freque: 
found in the turbaries, and 


nuts attached, which ascertains the 
of their fructification to haye bi 


of their destruction. The eye 
verus, who died at York, is to have 
lost 50,000 Romans by the ted e: 
cursions of the Britons from their wo 


=e 


and ambushes. N fs 

Gujlitno gerenhie, tha} 

wyddno garaniir, the long-he 
was (in 540) Lord of Cantre'r 4 


a district on the sea shore in 
shire, which was soon after 
like the Goodwin Sands. 
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son Elphin for his maintenance the pro- 
duce of a weir: in this weir the infant 
bard, Taliesin, was found, like Moses, 
wrapt ina leathern wallet, which Me- 
redydd ap Rhys describes as the casket 
which contained a treasure. 

** ¥ tlws Ile caed Taliesin.” 

The bard, it would seem lived near 
Llyn Geirionydd, in Carnarvonshire. 

“ Myfi yn Taliesin, ar lan llyn Geirionydd.” 
Lam.Taliesin, on the shore of the lake Gei- 
rionydd. | 
HARLECH CASTLE. 

This venerable fortress is situated on 
ahigh cliff, close to the sea,in Merioneth- 
shire,, The original. tower was called 
Tor Bronwen, but changed its nomen- 
elature into Caer Collwyn, when Coll- 
wyn ap.T'angno became its resident, and 
is at present denominated Ardd lech, or 
Harlech. The rock on which it stands 
has been excavated to prevent a hostile 
approach. David ap leuan ap Einion, 
celebrated for his fidelity to the house of 


- Lancaster, had the command of it in the 


civil wars, and was summoned ‘to sur- 
render it by Sir Richard Herbert, bro-: 
ther to the first Earl of Pembroke, (who. 
is said to have killed 140 men at the bat- 
tle of Banbury, with his battle-axe!) His 
reply was, “ that he had kept a castle in 
France till every body in Wales talked 
of him; and that he would keep the 
castle of Harlech till all France should 
hear of it.’ Harlech was for a time 
(in 1460) the refuge of Queen Margaret, 
after her defeat at Northampton. ent 
the bard of the Herberts, of Dolgiog and 
Ragland, says that 7,000 men fell during 
the siege. The national air, “ The 
march of the men of Harlech,” owes its 
origin to this siege. 
THE BARDS. 

It was common with the ancient bards 
to begin their performances with invo- 
cating the Deity. It was so, also, in the 
days of Heathenism; for Plato, in one 
of his epistles, tells his friend, that he 
believes him to be serious when he in- 
promae| in his letter the name of one of 
Piva MARTIAL TENURES. " 

The celebrated Ednyved Vychan, held 
Tre’? castell, in Anglesea, by the tenure 
of serving the Welsh Princes in their 
wars with England, at his own charge, 
within the limits of Wales, and beyond 
the Marches, with this condition an- 
nexed, 1H Pa leader lk toto ee 
guine ipsius Ednyved. Similar to this 
was the tenure of the Barons of Halton, 
, namely, that in thé Earl of 
Chester's Welsh wars “ they should be 
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the first to enter that country, and the 
last to leave it!” 
CARADOC, : 

Or Caractacus, the Silurian and Or- 
dovicean chief, or, as Tacitus says, he 
described himself,“ Plurium gentium Im- 
perator,”—having bravely defended his 
country against the Roman power for 
sixteen years, was at length betrayed by 
Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, 
and sent prisoner to Rome, where his 
dignified conduct procured him his free-” 
dom and the esteem of Claudius. . 
POLICY OF OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS, 

The invasion of the Normans, the de- 
cisive battle of Hastings, and the imme- 
diate and disgraceful submission of the 
Saxon or English people, was looked 
upon by the Britons as a war between 
two strange nations, a quarrel with 
which they had nothing to do. 


The restoration of the British nem 
in the house of Tudor, was doubtless 
luded to by Taliesin in the 6th century : 

*©T Vrython i 

Gueret, packet rate 

There will be to the Britons. 

A deliverance of exalted power, 

As this event tended to heal the lace- 
ration of ages, Sion Tudor, in an ode 
addressed to Queen Elizabeth, exultingly 
exclaims, ; 

« [Harri lin, hir lawenydd 

Yr hwn & ’n rhoes ninnau ’n rhydd, 

1 Gymru, da vy hyd védd, 

Goroni ’r gwr o Wynedd.” 

Our Henry, happy may he be, 

The chief that set this country free; 

Blest be the day of blissful date 

That saw him placed on empire's seat. 

The union of Henry the Seventh, 
after the important battle of Bosworth, 
with the heiress. of the house of York, 
connected together the rival houses; 
that of his daughter with James the 
Fourth, united the rival nations. It as- 


sociated the Rose of the South with the 


Thistle of the North, and formed a 

grand, national bouquet. Finally, it 
laced the British isles under one: head, 
in which are concentrated aboriginal 
rights, the claims of connexion, and the 
pretensions of conquest. : 
ARMORIAL COGNIZANCE OF GREA 

BRITAIN. 

Historians say that King Arthur bore 
upon his helm a red dragon ; it was also 
the cognizance -of his father, Uther, 
thence called Pen-Dragon. Henry VIL. 
from:a national attachment, adopted the 
red dragom upon a standard of green 
and white silk, which he bore at Bos- 
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worth. This, when the standard-bearer, 
Sir Wm. Brandon, fell ina personal ren- 
contre with Richard, Henry gave to 
Rhys.ap Meredydd, of Hiraethog, a man 
of great personal strength and prowess, 
whose tomb is still shewn at Hosputty 
Eyan, in Denbighshire. The red dragon 
was borne as a supporter to the royal 
arms, from the accession of the ‘Tudors 
to that of the Stuarts, Wc it gave 
ace to the unicorn, previously givi 
Le to a department fi the herald fd 
lege, called rouge pos Se Upon the 
late re-arrangement of the national quar- 
terings, taste, science, and conciliation 
should have pointed out the adoption of 
this ancient symbol as one com ent 
in the royal escutcheon; and the omis- 
sion is the more apparent in its inducing 
a repetition of the lions or leopards in 
the uarter, which are in fact the 
arms of Normandy, Guienne, and Aqui- 
taine. , 
TUDOR VAUGHAN AP GRONO. 

, This extraordinary prcesge lived in 
the reign of Edward 111. Being a man 
of large estate and interest, he assumed 
to himself the honours of knighthood, 
insisting on being styled Sir Tudor ap 
Grono. The King, informed of this ec- 
centric presumption, sent for him, and 
demanded by what power he assumed a 
a2 ri at belonged vat to royalty. 

ir Tudor, however, exhibited some 
special pleading on the occasion, and an- 
swered, that he preserved that right by 
virtue of the laws of King Arthur. In 
the first place he wasa gentleman; se- 
condly, he had sufficient estate ; thirdly, 
he was valiant and resolute; adding, 
«* if my valour and resolution be doubted, 
here I throw down my glove for proof 
of courage, and stand ready to encounter 
any man.” The King, admiring his 
manly declaration, immediately confirm- 
ed the honour upon him. Henry VII. 
descended from this courageous knight, 
being the son of Edmund Earl of Rich- 
mond, son of Sir Owen Tudor, the son 
of Meredith, who was the son of this 
Sir Tudor Vaughan ap Grono. 

THE PARYS MINE, ANGLESEA. 

it is hepeny eral this mine was 
worked by the Romans. In 1765, some 
copper being accidentally found here, 
| ge was started, and Messrs. 
and Co. of Macclesfield, in Cheshire, 
obtained a lease from Sir Nicholas Bai- 
lee father of the first Lord Uxbridge. 
The company persevered, at great ex- 
pee in their labours, but met with 
ttle recompence till the 2d of March, 
1768, when a vein of pure copper was 


Within its walls is room for 20,000 men! 
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discovered, which eventually proved a 
part of that immense bed since worked 
with unexampled profit. The Rey. E. 
Hughes, father of Col. Hughes, of Kin- 
mel Park, being a part owner of land 
closely adjoining the fortunate discovery, 
commenced an adventure soon after- 
wards; and one proof of the success he 
met with is, that from circumstances by 
no means affluent, he was enabled at his - 
death to leave his heir-at-law in the clear 
possession of an estate, the rent of which 
exceeds 80,0001. per annum, besides nu- 
merous other bequests, to the amount of 
some hundreds of thousands! At one 
time the bed of ore was more than 24 
yards thick, and about 7,000 tons were 
annually raised. Mr. Hughes has had 
at one time on the bank 30,000 tons, 
worth, perhaps, 130,0001.! The P. 
Mountain is one vast bed of minerals; for 
exclusive of native copper, may be enu- 
merated—yellow sulphurated copper ore, 
sulphate of copper, crystallized and in 
solution, sulphate of lead, intermixed 
with portions of silver, black ore, con- 
taining copper with galena, calamine, and 
some silver ; and native sulphur. Nearly 
1,500 hands were employed here. 
EPITAPH. 

In the Church of Wrexham is an altar 
piece, presented to it by Elihu Yate, esq. 
who brought it from Rome. He was 
buried in the church-yard in 1721, and’ 
on his tomb is this inscription: — 

Born in America, in Europe bred 
In Afric travell’d, and in Asia 
Where long he liv'd and thrivd— 
In London died: 
Much good, some ill he did; so hope all's 
even, (Heav’n! 
And that his soul through mercy's , to 
You that survive and read this tale, take 
care : 
For this most certain exit to prepare. 
When blest in peace, the actions of tha pass, 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent di 
ANCIENT FORTIFICATION, 

On the celebrated mountain of Pen 
Maen Mawr, is an ancient one ion, 
sitrrounded with a strong treble wall; 
within each wall the foundation site « 
more than 100 towers, all round, each 
about eighteen feet diameter within, the 
walls about six feet thick. This situation. 
must have been impregnable. The en- 
trance, which is steep and rocky, asce 
by many baka 100 men might de- 
fend it against fifty times their number. 
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This Was an immense and princely for- 
tress, and was no doubt the great shelter 
of the Welsh during the invasion of their 
country, before and subsequent to the 
massacres of Edward I. 

Caer. L. 


LORD BYRON’S RESIDENCE IN THE 
ISLAND OP MITYLENE. 

“ The world was all before him, where to 
choose his place of rest, and Providence 
his guide.” 

MR. EDITOR, 

IN sailing through the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, on board one of his Majesty's 
vessels, in the year 1812, we put into the 
harbour of Mitylene, in the island of 
that name. The beauty of this place, 
and the certain suppl of cattle and ve- 
getables always to ad there, induce 
many British vessels to visit it, both men 
of war and merchantmen; and though 
it lies rather out of the track for ships 
bound to Smyrna, its bounties amply 

; for the deviation of a voyage. 
We landed, as usual, at the bottom of 
the bay, and whilst the men were em- 
ployed in watering, and the purser bar- 
gaining for cattle with the natives, the 
clergyman and myself took a ramble to 
the cave called Homer's School, and 
other places, where we had been be- 
fore. On the brow of Mount Ida (a 
small monticule so named) we met with 
and engaged a young Greek as our 
ide, who told us he had come from 
io with an English lord, who left the 
island four days previous .to our arrival 

in his felucca. “He engaged me as a 

ilot.” said the Greek, ‘ and would 

ve taken me with him, but I did not 
choose to quit Mitylene, where I am 
likely to get married. He was an odd, 
but a very man. The cottage over 
the hill, facing the river, belongs to him, 
and he has left an old man in charge of 
it: he gave Dominick, the wine trader, 

six hundred zechines for it, (about 250). 

English currency,) and has resided there 

fourteen months, though not con- 
stantly ; for he sails in his felucca very 
often to the different islands.” 

This account excited our curiosity 
very much, and we lost no time in 
hastening to the house where our coun 
tryman had resided. We were kindly 
received by an old man, who conducted 
us over the mansion. It consisted of 
four apartments on the ground floor— 
an entrance hall, a drawing-room, a sit- 
ting parlour, and a bed-room, with a 
spacious closet annexed. They were all 
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out decorated: plain green-stained- 
walls, marble tables on either side, a 
large myrtle in the centre, and a small 
fountain beneath, which could be made 
to play through the branches by thovi 
‘ spring fixed . the side of a sm 
ronzeV enusina Jeani ture; alarge 
couch or sofa dotipletod the furniture. 
In the hall stood half a dozen English 
cane chairs, and an empty book-case : 
there were no mirrors, nor a single paint- 
ing. The bed-chamber had merely @ 
large mattress spread on the floor, with 
two stuffed cotton quilts and a pillow— 
the common bed throughout Greece. In 
the sitting-room we observed a marble 
recess, formerly, the old man told us, 
filled with books and papers, which were 
then in a large seaman’s chest in the 
closet : it was open, but we did not think 
ourselves justified in examining the con- 
tents. On the tablet of the recess lay 
Voltaire’s, Shakspeare’s, Boileau’s, and 
Rousseau’s works complete; Volney’s 
Ruins of Empires ; Zimmerman, in the 
German language; Klopstock’s Mes- 
siah ; Kotzebue's novels ; Schiller’s play 
of the Robbers; Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
an Italian edition, printed at Parma in 
1810; several small pamphlets from the 
Greek press at Constantinople, much 
torn, but no English book of any de- 
scription. Most of these books were 
filled with marginal notes, written with 
a pencil, ‘in Italian and Latin. The 
Messiah was literally scribbled all over, 
and marked with slips of paper, on which 
also were remarks. 

The old man said: “The lord had 
been reading these books the evening 
before he sailed, and forgot to bier 
them with the others; but,” said he, 
“there they must lie until his return: 
for he is so particular, that were I to 
move one thing without orders, he would 
frown upon me fora week together; he 
is otherways very good. I once did him 
a service ; and | have the produce of this 
farm for the trouble of taking care of it, 
except twenty zechines which I pay toan 
aged Armenian who resides in a small 
cottage in the wood, and whom the lord 
brought here from Adrianople; I don’t 
know for what reason.” 

The appearance of the house exter- 
nally was pleasing. The portico in front 
was fifty paces long and fourteen broad, 
and the fluted marble pillars with black 
plinths and fret-work cornices, (as it is 
now customary in Grecian architecture, 
were considerably higher than the roof. 
The roof, surrounded by a light stone 
balustrade, was covered by a fine Turkey 
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carpet, beneath an awning of strong 
coarse linen. Most of the house-tops 
are thus furnished, as upon them the 
Greeks pass their evenings in smoking, 
drinking light wines, such as “ lachryma 
christi,” eating fruit, and enjoying the 
eyening breeze. 

On the left hand as we entered the 
house, a small streamlet glided away, 

rapes, oranges, and limes were cluster- 
ing together on its borders, and under 
the shade of two large myrtle bushes, a 
marble seat with an ornamental wooden 
back was placed, on which, we were 
told, the lord passed many of his even- 
ings and nights till twelve ‘o'clock, read- 
ing, writing, and talking to himself. 
« J suppose,” said the old man, “ pray- 
ing, for he was very devout, and always 
attended our church twice a week, be- 
sides Sundays.” 

The view from this seat was what 
may be termed “ a bird's-eye view.” A 
line of rich vineyards led the eye to 
Mount Calcla, covered with olive and 
myrtle-trees in bloom, and on the sum- 
mit of which an ancient Greek temple 
appeared in majestic decay. A small 
stream issuing from the ruins descended 
in broken caseades, until it was lost in the 
woods near the mountain’s base. ‘The 
sea smooth as glass, and an horizon un- 
shadowed by a single cloud, terminates 
the view in front; and a little on the left, 
through a vista of lofty chesnut and 

Im-trees, several small islands were 

istinctly observed, studding the light 
blue wave with spots of emerald green. 
I seldom enjoyed a view more than I 
did this; but our enquiries were fruit- 
less as to the name of the person who had 
resided in this romantic solitude: none 
knew his name but Dominick, his banker, 
who had gone to Candia, “ The Arme- 
nian,” said our conductor, “ could tell, 
but I am sure he will not.”"—‘* And can- 
not you tell, old friend?” said 1.—« If I 
can,” said he, “I dare not.” We had 
not time to visit the Armenian, but on 
our return to the town we learnt seve- 
ral particulars of the isolated lord. He 
had portioned eight young girls when 
he was last upon the island, and even 
danced with them at the nuptial feast. 
He gave a cow to one man, horses to 
others, and cotton and silk to the girls 
who live by weaving these articles. He 
also bought a new boat for a fisherman 
who had lost his own in a gale, and he 
often gave Greek Testaments to the 
poor children. In short, he appeared to 
us, from all we collected, to have been a 
very eccentric and benevolent character, 
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[Nov. 1, 
One circumstance we learnt, whieh our 
old friend at the ome pro- 
pee pat 2 diesiony a ee ame most, 
eautiful daughter, with whom the. 
was often pebi walking on the sea-shore, 
and he had brought her a piano-forte, 
and taught her himself the use of it. 
Such was the information with which 
we departed from the peaceful isle of 
Mitylene ; our imaginations all on the 
rack, guessing who this ramblerin Greece 
could be. He had money it was evident: 
he had philanthropy o fen Gn and 
all those eccentricities which mark pecu- 
liar genius. Arrived at Palermo, all 
our doubts were dispelled. Falling im 
company with Mr. Foster, the archi- 
tect, a pupil of Wyarr's, who had been. 
travelling in pt and Greece, “* The 
individual,” said he, “ about whom you: 
are so anxious, is Lord Byron; I met 
him in my travels on the island of 
Tenedos, and I also visited him at Mity-- 
lene.”— We had never then heard of his. 
lordship’s fame, as we had heen some 
years From home; but ‘ Childe Ha-~ 
rolde” being put into our hands, we re- 
cognized the recluse of in every’ 
age. Deeply did we regret not having 
fae more aye te in our researches at. 
the cottage, but we consoled ourselves 
with the idea of returning to Mitysene~_ 
on some future day: but to me that day 
will never return, I make this state~ 
ment, believing it not quite uninterest-. 
ing, and in justice to his 's good 
name, which has been grossly slandered. 
i has been described as of an a 
isposition, averse to associating : 
ieee nature, or contribu nee any 
way to sooth its rable hae Po its 
pleasures. The fact is di e re. 
verse, as may be plainly cuierohdoam 
these little anecdotes. All the finer 
feelings of the heart, so elegantly de- 
pst in his lordship’s poems, seem to 
ave their seat in his bosom. Te: 
derness, symupatiy and ay 
to guide all his actions ; and his courtin 
the repose 0. solitude is an addition: 
reason for marking him as a being on 
whose heart Religion hath set her seal, 
and over whose head Benevolence hat 
thrown her mantle. No man 
the preceding pleasing “‘ traits” 
feeling proud of him as a count 
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alone may censure the errors of a 
fellow-mortal. Lord Byron's character 
is worthy of his genius. To do good in 
secret, and shun the world’s applause, is 
the surest testimony of a virtuous heart 
elf-approving conscience. 
eee e alba Joun M. Mirrorp. 
THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
MR. EDITOR. ; 
AT atime when the great question 
of PUBLIC EDUCATION occupies so large 
a share of attention throughout the 
civilized world, and the most enlightened 
of all parties seem to regard its suc- 
cessful progress as being intimately con- 
nected with the happiness and prosperity 
of nations; a few desultory thoughts 
on the subject, will not, I trust, be 
ther unacceptable to the numerous 
rs of your valuable miscellany. 
‘They were communicated to me some 
little time ago, by a French correspond- 
ent, and appear to take such a rational 
view of the important theme to which 
they relate, that I am anxious to-give 
them publicity, while it still continues 
to excite the consideration of so many 
European philosophers and statesmen. 
Havingin some preliminary observations, 
examined the very low state of public 
instruction in France, and pointed out 
the necessity of adopting the system of 
Bell and Laneaster in a modified form, 
friend proceeds to give his opinion of 
cdiaciiaceberelly in thefollowin terms. 
“— Jt has been justly said, that 
nothing would be ‘more difficult to 
govern than a nation of cavilling philo- 
ophers, or in other words, a people who 
fancied they had learned a great deal 
because they happened to be well versed 
in scholastic disputation and religious 
et roversy. The truth of this remark 
as fully exemplified in the priesthood 
nd) F tormer days, than whom, 
litigious or intractable body 
sted, whether viewed in the 
 dissoluteness of the cloister, 
more important relation to Ee 
government. With the above fact 
us, and papering in some degree 
effects, I am fully of opinion 
e best way to disseminate the 
of public education, will never be 
crowding our schools and 
th pupils; nor does it require 
to foresee the result of 
ing an immense proportion 
inity out of its sphere, by 
due pretensions, and ex- 
wants, without affording 
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any means of gratifying the latter, while 
the former disposition must even be 
ruinous to the peace and harmony of 
society. The paramount advantages of 
education should unquestionably extend 
to every individual of the state ; but, in 
embracing too many objects, I ap- 

rehend its promoters would be very 
likely to defeat their own benevolent 
intentions, and a careful examination 
of the subject, convinces me that the 
blessings attendant on public instruction 
would produce all their salutary effects 
on the great mass of a people, by spread-— 
ing ageneral knowledge of the useful and 
mechanical arts, and instilling purity of 
religious sentiments; for, as obsery by 
Bossver, a nation that becomes the 
prey of dogmatism, is attacked by the 
worst of all human evils; and finally, it 
is of no less importance to the interests 
of a state, that those laws by which the 
relative duties of the people and their 
rulers are defined, should be carefully 
promulgated, as the best means of pre- 
venting the evils which arise from an 
ignorance of them, in the very best 
regulated communities. While warmly 
advocating a scrupulous attention to the 
foregoing principles, as the most effectual 
sources of human happiness, I am 
induced to consider an aristocracy of 
learning as one of those attributes which 
is inseparable from civilized society, and 
in many respects, I cannot help thinking 
it both just an necessary. Its necessity 
is derived from the total impossibilit 
of all men becoming learned, their 
interests not requiring them to be 89, 
and its inutility if even acquired; while 
some possessing superior degrees of 
talent and information, are necessary for 
the services of the state. . It is strictly 
just, on the ground that no man who 
possesses a sufficient degree of geniusand 
inclination to ensure his advancement, 
is excluded from a class that is only supe- 
rior to him, because it is wiser. 

“A system of public education thus 
established, and extended to the various 
classes of society with becoming discern- 
ment, must eventually tend to the per- 
fection of morals, the prosperity of 
nations, and the unfading glory of their 
sovereigns. With these momentous. 
objects in view, too much cannot be done 
towards facilitating their attainment, 
Besides, in ensing this highly im- 
portant question, the legislator should 
combine the interests of the present 
moment, with those of future times, and 
iu looking back to the days of barbariem 
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-from which we have happy emerged, 
he will be led on to considerations of a 
still more exalted nature. 

« Amidst that diversity of pursuits 
which occupy the respective members of 
an extensive community, it is no more 
than a common act of justice, to award 
some peculiar marks of distinction to 
those who are exclusively devoted to the 
arduous task of improving the reasoning 
faculties, and developing their powers ; 
since it is to the progress of knowledge 
and its final application, that man owes 


‘his happiness and humanity its destinies. 


» “One of the most brilliant geniuses 
of modern times, considered the intel- 
lectual power, as rivalling nature itself, 
and dividing with her, as it were, the 
empire of the earth. He might have 
added, and perhaps with more truth, 
that in the wondrous organization from 
which the world derives its existence, 
human knowlege is the quintessence of 
creative power, affording the sole means 
of perfecting that, which in its original 
state is little more than inert matter ; 
the former seeming to furnish models 
and materials, from which it is left for 
man to select whatever is necessary to 
minister to his wants, or to gratify his 
wishes; it is also self-evident that we 
are called upon, from our superior capa- 
cities, to regulate that active principle 
of motion, which is incessantly occupied 
in multiplying with more abundance 
than order, the inexhaustible germs of 
life and reproduction. 

“And why should the ungenerous 
sceptic endeavour to destroy one of our 
chief sources of happiness, by vainly 
attempting to break off that intimate 
connection which exists between human 
perceptions and those of the GREAT 
akcuirect? Who can maintain that 
our mode of embellishing the gifts of an 
Almighty Being, merely produces a 
change without improving them? Upon 
what principle could any one support the 


Aloctrine, that every plan of organization 


is an object of equal indifference to the 


- creative power, so that the same quantity 


of matter continues in activity? Is not 
the absurdity of this fatal theory amply 
proved, by the self-evident truth, that 
all the knowledge we possess, is only a 
ray from that of the divinity, who first 
created, and now sustains the wonderful 
fabric? And why, | would ask, is that 
which we are apt to regard as partaking 
of the sublime or beautiful, to be incon- 
sistent with, or not conformable to the 
primary ideas of eternal order? [Ef all 
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promlonener: ger my paooeet -! 


system, does not seem to extend to the 
minor details of creation, is it not 


rational to suj , that in creating 
Altighty knew he was 


man, the 
obviati 
some of her finest uctions, while an= 
pnd predilection is manifested for 
e increase of her least perfect ones, 
does not a very simple analogy of 
reasoning prove to us, she wants a 
br rcp - an agent to co-operate in her 
orts, and where shall such be 
if not in our own species? 
“Casting our eyes back to 
moter periods of antiquity, atid c 
on those regions which are still ina state 
of savage nature, it is to e] 
that the globe was then little more ‘than 
a shapeless heap of matter, denyi 
ee = er yes vA be most 
and perfect of crea ings: scarcely 
habitable, it was every viere feemgit 
with insalubrity ; a mere theatre of war 
and discord, on which every 
generation vied with the former in 
mutual hostility; a scene, wherein the 
very elements seemed to combine with 


other causes to perpetuate the reignof bar- 
it fae 
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pert Such was ~ preg) 
when first consi to fostering 
genius of man, ‘inally destined to re- 
generate all things within this sphere of 
action, while his labours were to be 
crowned with abundance, repose, and 
happiness ! Pr 
“ During that wretched a 
weakness and incapacity w cee 
the dawn of civilization, almost 
object must have excited distrust, 
created alarm for the safety of man’s pre- 
carious existence. The early inhabi 
of our globe may have in that 
intellectual: darkness which eny 
them, been often tempted to 
the power whu had given them’ 
such unfavourable terms; but no 


sagacious looked back into then 
than the grand secret of their 
was recognized. In discovering 
prising genius with which Pre 
had endowed them, a knowledge of 
hysical strength soon followed 
atter was found to consist in t 
bond, and the first impulse of the 
which gave man to society, 
him that it could not possibl 
together, without the univer: 
those ideas which had 
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iy improvement of his own condition. From_ 
a the first glimmerings of reason it is 

v2 —- gratifying to follow our species down to 

ie that period in which reflection was put 

ui into practical effect, by converting the 

a sterile waste into cultivated fields or 

aT. luxurious gardens; taming that part of 
a the animal creation which was capable of 
it contributing to the wants of men, or mi- 
ut = nistering to their pleasures; while those 

ea whom they could not subdue were either 
gi extirpated, or banished into unfre- 
m -quented wilds and pathless deserts : 
ab om this middle state of comparative im- 
fi vement, the human mind seems to 

¢ triumphed over every obstacle until 

t+, the elements and even gature herself, 

pa be said to have owned its sway. 

Ty | “Thanks to this happy transition 

#. from primeval darkness to the efful- 

he gence of intellectual light, the species 

t was no longer condemned to haunt the 

cavern, or range the woéods in brutal 

wt _—- ferocity; the result of savage life and 

od early propensities. These were followed 
in jo orsrsagey habitations, the asyluns 

a Security and peace ; in which a love of 
10 industry and regular habits, soon gave 

sh rise to some notion of moral sentiment, 


finally developing more exalted ideas of 
pa Agar raising the sanctuary of 
omestic virtues. 
- “ Populous cities, in which the mecha- 
nical and useful arts were daily producing 
some new wonder, arose, villages mul- 
ed, and asmiling country covered 
cks and cattle, succeeded to in- 
terminable forests, only frequented by 
beasts of prey, venomous reptiles, or 
mumerable insects; right substituted 
r; possession for rapine, and 
of rational morality given to 
: such is the sublime result of 
combinations! In these 
blessings, the most superficial 
r.cannot: fail to recognize that 
towards perfectibility which is 
ubte: ih istinguis cha- 
tic of our nature; and as the 
nent of this faculty to improre, 
he result of education in its 
mifications, the greatest pos- 
t we can bestow on the rising 
which must soon occupy our 
th, is that instruction from 
e derived such advantages 
thout whicli, it is in 
et that our children will 
‘those efforts to improve- 
ave marked the progress of 
f It rob been mia 
t a well system 0! 
THLY ‘Mao.—No. 58. 
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public education is calculated to extend 
and enlarge our yery existence: for, as 
the latter may be said to consist in the 
extension of the reasoning powers, life 
itself is merely the sum of our ideas. 

“ Education is to human intellect, 
what the sun is to nature ; it gives light, 
heat and fecundity to the mind, and 
we should totally misconceive the utility 
of its most precious gifts, were we 
merely to regard it as teaching any par- 
ticular art or science. One of its most 
important results arises from the pupil's 
being accustomed to compare and reflect, 
by which his reasoning power can alone 
be solidly established. As influencing a 
great variety of ideas, it furnishes the 
ouly certain means of fortifying ‘and 
Peter dere the judgment ; which is in 
fact derived from experience and tuition 
combined. ‘I'o think and to reasdn, is 
but another name for comparing and 
estimating the relative importance of 
whatever may become the object of: dis- 
cussion or consideration ; ‘and this is 
what very few men can do, without pre- 
vious study and instruction. It is true, 
indeed, that some have, by their per- 
sonal activity and the mere force of. 
native genius, attained a considerable 
share of intellectual pre-eminence ; but 
these individual impulses do not effect 
the species at large, or materially advance 
the human mind, which ould remain 
stationary, or at least make a very in- 
considerable progress, if something in the 
way of methodical instruction did’ not 
communicate the impulse of genius to 
the vulgar and uneducated. Were. 
society dependant on talents of isolated 
individuals, whose sphere would neces- 
sarily be extremely limited with regard 
to the whole community, the degree of 
civilization must be circumscribed to 
avery small circle ; for the intellectual 
may be justly compared to the physical 
power of man, which is only great by 
concurrence and union. 

“From the foregoing observations, it 
follows that the degree of perfectibility, 
of which the human species is susceptible, 
will be ultimately derived from the ex- 
perience and wisdom of one genera- 
tions’s being transmitted to each suc- 
ceeding one; so that the last inheriting 
all the knowledge of those which pre- 
ceded, adds its own knowledge, and 
thus the domain of intellect is in a state 
of continued progression. Admitting the 
probability of this theory (and the people 
of the present generation have no reason 
to doubt it) are we not justified in 
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looking forward to a period when every 
useful truth will be known and recog- 
nized? and how consoling to reflect on 
that fortunate epoch when the people of 
the earth shall, as one great family, and 
animated by acommon sentiment of re- 
ciprocal interest, declare in favour of 
that system which first laid the founda- 
tion of, and finally cemented their own 
iness ! 

“This most desirable period, towards 
which the progress is slow and painful, 
may still be far removed from us; but 
it would be an idle effort to calculate the 
centuries that are to elapse, before its 
arrival, by those which have passed pre- 
vious to attaining our present state of 
improvement. Many of the objections 
brought forward by those who antici- 
pate another age of darkness, are hap- 

ily obviated by two of the most glorious 
inventions that have graced the annals 
of our nature,—inventions which will 
henceforth sustain the intellectual power, 
enable it to surmount every obstacle, 
and finally render its triumph universal. 
The first and most surprising of these, 
from the immense force of genius we 
must suppose in the original inventor, is 
the aLpuaBeT—the next is PRINTING. 

« Before the discovery of these power- 
ful auxiliaries, the human mind might 
be compared to a ship without rudder or 
sails, condemned eternally to remain in 
the same position, while the waves of time 
were accumulating around her. With- 
out these two prodigies of genius, all the 
minor ones to which the inventive power 

ve rise, were only destined to flourish 

r a moment, and then be swallowed up 
for ever in the ocean of ages. But since 
the invention of a written alphabet, rea- 
son, brought back to terra firma, has 
nom with a firm step; thought has 

en immortalized: while printing may 
be said to have given wings to intellect. 
The interchange of ideas thus facilitated 
and Pan eg increased by assimilat- 
ing e eocies has already caused many 
those deplorable errors which made us 
hate each other, disappear. Such is the 
influence of reason and triumph of let- 
ters! Glory be also to those who, in 
the midst of the discordant opinions, pas- 
sions, and interests of mankind, were the 
first to promulgate the sublime doctrine 
of universal peace! Should this happy 
event be realized at any future period 
of the world, to whom will it be due, if 
not to the precepts and examples of those 
sages, who, divested of national preju- 
dices, could never be induced to aban- 
don their principles of universal frater- 
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nity ?—men who, notwithstanding their 
being separated by distance, fields of war 
and bloodshed, have never ceased to 2) 


pathize with each other. Animated by 
one only desire, the perfection of the 
species, all have studied in the same great 


book—that of naruRg! 

“ With this unerring volume before 
them, some have, as it were, at one 
glance, embraced the whole chain of 
creation, endeavouring to give names 
and ascertain the relation which exists 
between those beings who compose the 
wonderful links, the functions w 
belong to them in the economy of the 
jemi and the ore of laws theyare 

lestined to obey. Others, by adopting 
the towel quadrant, a compass 
for their guide, have been 
in measuring the heavens and earth, 
inting out the motions of celestial 
ies, or tracing the mariners course 
on the ocean. The penetrating — 
of a third class has proceeded to the de- 
composition of bodies, recognizing their 
constituent principles and elementary 
parts. It is to the persevering and salu- 
tary experiments of the latter we are 
indebted forinnumerable comforts; while 
various phenomena, which used formerly 
to inspire terror or feed superstition, 
are now converted into subjects of amuse- 
Pegs or sources of permanent uti- 
ity. +4 

«« While the scientific world was occu- 
pied in developing the physical arcana o 
nature, there were others, formi 
less meritorious class, who directed th r 
attention te objects more immedi 
interesting to the order and ; 
society. Meditating on the nature of man, 
they were led on by a regular gradation 
of thought to recognize his privileges as 
a thinking being. Hence the necessity 
of inculeating the practice of virtue, 
which soon laid the foundation of social 
priese: Sete the aid of this collective 
wisdom, combined with past experience, 
that thiworld is indebted for the solu- 


tion of a most important problem in po- 
litical government, which has forme the 
have at 


bane and torment of European 

tion for many centuries. We have at- 
length discovered, after ages of conte 
tion, that sovereign authority is not in- 
compatible with rational liberty; and 
proved, that by a proper ication | 
those means which are within the reac 
of all parties, the one may be secured 
from invasion, while the other legi 
mate power may be rendered more firr 
than ever. . ht 


“ Thus has arisen the majestic fa ric of 
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bi eason and science; while the mecha- 
eal arts and useful inventions, which 

7 serve to peek life, and preserve us 
in from the influence of pestilence and dis- 

1 ease, have sprung up from its bosom like 
so many protecting genii, until searcely 
ra po sion is left undiscovered, which can 

add to the convenience, or supply the ne- 
ie cessities of life. ‘Thanks to the abun- 
i dance of our materials, the fine arts, di- 
. rected by philosophy, are no longer con- 
fined to the mere purposes of amuse- 
ment, and softening down the ferocity 
of manners, or polishing their rudeness; 
more worthy of their celestial origin, 
they are employed in exciting greatness 
of soul, and stimulating to virtue. In se- 
lecting objects for illustration from more 
exalted subjects in history and poetry, 
sublimer passions and more generous 
sentiments are awakened; while those 
who have honoured humanity, and ren- 
dered lasting benefits to the species, are 
constantly pais. before us, either for 
imitation or applause. 

“‘Itis therefore from a feeling of lauda- 
ble interests, deeply felt by civilized na- 
tions, that the cultivation of letters, 
sciences, co has continue to be en- 
cour with increasing enthusiam— 
St eaves re Melber pursuit could 
they Posi adopt? If a greater de- 

@ of perfection is reserved for us, it 
can only be attained by following up the 
example of our predecessors in the paths 
of improvement. Animated by an ambi- 
1 which cannot be too highly praised 
warmly cherished, many who in an- 
ther sphere of life might have made a 
istinguished figure, and acquired world- 
advantages, have nobly relinquished 
civil and political distinctions, that they 
it be more at liberty to improve the 
y of our nature, in the acquisition of 
dge and the advancement of sci- 
eatness belongs to any 
eings, surely it ought to 
led to men of this description, 
A great writer has observed, that the 
nan of science and learning, is not to be 

r ‘simply a8.an individual, but as 
eat measure representing the 
man race ; aah in effect, the 
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ce een one who thinks, and 
ther who makes no use of that fa- 
, isimmense. The latter certainly 

es his place in the grand mass of 

ad beings, but he is little more 
grain of sand on the shore, which 
e casts up for another to over- 

Im for ever; whereas the former 
rticipates in nearly all the operations 
nature: penetrating her inmost re- 
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cesses, contemplating her wonders, and 
frequently imitating them by his inge- 
nuity, he may be said to partake in a 
distant degree of that all wise and all 
powerful Being who created the whole. 
Although the place he fills is an imper- 
ceptible point, and his existence a fugi- 
tive shadow, yet in this fleeting interval, 
his thoughts seem to partake of eternity, 
before which, time and space appear to 
vanish, bounded by no horizon. Past 
ages re-assume a species of existence ; 
while the dark veil of futurity is often 
raised before them. On the contrary, 
he who vegetates in ignorance and ina- 
nity, who is satisfied with a knowledge 
of those objects which come in contact 
with his sense of corporeal feeling, can 
searcely be ranked amongst the haman 
species; incapable of reflecting, he lives 
in the midst of treasures, the very exist- 
ence of which is unknown to him; un- 
able to retire within himself, no conca- 
tenation of ideas represents his intellec- 
tual existence, and he dies without hay- 
ing lived! So that notwithstanding the 
opinion of acelebrated genius, that the 
man who thinks isa depraved, animal, I 
am inclined to doubt, whether he who: 
does not think be even entitled to the 
appellation of a man !” E. B. 
Seplember 30, 1818. 


INTERESTING NOTICES AND ANEC- 
_DOTES OF ROB ROY M‘GREGOR, 

NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 

A LITTLE upwards of a year ago, 
and this once formidable freebooter, was 
no more talked of on this side the 
Tweed, than if he had never existed.— 
People had ceased to raise any enquiry 
respecting what he did, or what he was. 
His name was dying away in the re- 
membrance of his own countrymen, and 
even in the land of his nativity, and in 
those yery districts which had been the 
scenes of his depredations, the mention 
of his exploits and his darings was sel- 
dom introduced, except on occasions 
when the village group assembled over 
a cheerful fire, to beguile with tales and 
legends, the tediousness of a winter's 
night. 

he author of Waverley, however, 
has imparted such a degree of interest 
to this man’s history and character—has 
thrown over him all the liveliness and 
witchery of his colouring, and has placed 
him to our view in attitudes so striking, 
and so original, as both to create and to 
justify all that avidity with which we 


peruse every circumstance that is com- 


municated respecting him. 
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Rob Roy was born towards the close. 
of the seventeenth century. His father 
was M‘Gregor, of Glengyle, in Argyle- 
shire, and his mother was of the ancient 
and respectable family of Glenlyon in 
the county of Perth. He had a small 
property which had been in the posses- 
sion of his family for several gencrations, 
and he Jived on it for a course of years, 
sustaining the character of a lenient 

oprietor, and a peaceable man. But 
in.consequence of a failure in a cattle- 
dealing speculation which he entered 
into at the request, and with the part- 
nership of the Duke of Montrose, a 
misunderstanding took place, which 
proved to the latter a source of much 
trouble and annoyance ; and to the for- 
mer, the origin of all his misfortunes, as 
well as of all his fame. 

The cause of the quarrel was simply 
this. As the, Duke had entered as 
partner ,in the concern alluded to, and 
as, he should have been entitled to his 
share of the profits had the scheme prov- 
ed successful, M‘Gregor thought it but 
fair that he should also bear his propor- 
tion of the damage. Accordingly after 
having made an accurate deduction from 
the Duke’s capital, (10,000, merks) he 
returned him, the remainder, giving him, 
at the same time, a statement of his rea- 
sons for not refunding the whole. Mon- 
.trose, so far from acknowledging the fair- 
ness of this measure, insisted on havin 
back the entire sum he had advanced, 
interest and principal. Rob Roy had 
neither the ability nor the inclination to 
comply with this unjust request. In 
offering the money to Montrose, he 
thought that he had done every thing 
that honesty and fair dealing required ; 
and as it had been refused, he believed 
himself to be perfectly justifiable in ap- 
plying it to his own purposes, and ac- 
cordingly the money was expended on a 
vain,. but. adventurous project in the 
year 1715. The Duke, on being ap- 

rized of this, laid an adjudication on 

1+Gregor’s lands, and in a short time, 
left the unfortunate man and his family 
without the shelter of a house or ofa 
home. 

This proceeding, cruel and arbitrary 
as it was, never drew a murmur from 
the strong mind of M‘Gregor. He 
knew that entreaty was fruitless, and he 
was superior to the unmauliness of com- 
plaint. Indignant at his wrongs, and 
stung with the thought of impending 
misery, he calmly buckled on his armour, 


and swore the fellest enmity to Mon- 


trose. 
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The fierceness with which he 
this spirit in all its hostility and - 
ness, the wrathful firmness with whie 
he adhered to his purposes of revenge, 
and the success with which he but too, 
often accomplished them, are known to 
all who are conversant with the modern: 
history of the Highlands. . 

His opponent was a man of great, 
power and influence in the state, and he_ 
availed himself of this advantage in re-, 
taliating on Rob Roy; for an armed 
force lad often been employed on the. 
side of Montrose, and often to little. 
purpose. The followers of the free- 
booter, on theother hand, were few, 
but they were select, and unalterably” 
attached to their leader, and to his m- 
terests. Few as they were, so great. 
was the terror they had struck into the: 
lowland districts in their vicinity, the 
the Duke of Montrose could om ur. 
never muster a sufficient number who 
had courage and confidence to meet 
them. : a8) 
In the course of this predatory war- 
fare, M‘Gregor encountered many hard- 
ships and inflictions which common 
minds would have sunk under with dis- 
may. He was deprived of his patri- 
mony. He was driven from the land of 
his ancestors—sad fate for Wny high- 


lander. His impoverished family was 


compelled to seek shelter and subsistence, 
in another country, and hi [wal 
proclaimed an outlaw anda rebel. | 
The narrow risks he ran in thi 
miserable state, together with his “ hai 
breadth ‘scapes by flood and field,” 
truly surprising: while his cleverness of 
contrivance, and that ready presence of 
mind which he displayed under the 
pressure of unexpected emergencies, al- 
most exceed belief. He has often be 
known, with a‘slight disguise, and v 
a price on his head, to mingle with 
e enemies, and cones with them, 
and to act as guide to those very parties 
who had tees bette out ins 1 of him. 
On these occasions he invariably led 
them to an ambush, or facilitated hi 
own escape. et 
To the author and origin of his mis- 
fortunes, all the fire of M‘Gregor 
hatred and wrath had been directed as 
to a focus. His incursions were direct 
ed exclusively against the lands of hi 
enemy. Whole* granaries were en 


y 


* Grabam, of Killearn, facto 
Duke of Montrose, had t c 
rents in a small public ho é 
borders of Monteith. This gentleman 
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and whole-fields were cleared of their 
cattle “at one fell swoop;” and for 
these depredations M‘Gregor never 


sought, the covert of night. His was 


never the dark insidious purpose, nor the 
cowardly onset. He advanced like one 
who came not to seize his prey, but to 
claim his right; for he made his appear- 
ance in the face of day, and in defiance 
of numbers; and he appeared to pro- 
ceed on the conyiction that all the pro- 
perty of his adversary was but a sorry 


imbibed all his master’s hostility to the 
Highland free-bvoter ; and after the busi- 
ness of the day was oyer, and money col- 
lected to a great amount, he loudly declared 
that the ponderous, money-bag should be 
the property of him who would bring Rob 
Roy into’his presence. M*Gregor, who on 
occasions of moment and interest to himself, 
might almost be said to be omnipresent, was 
near enough to overhear this friendly decla~ 
Yation, and with his wonted caution and ce- 
lerity, he ordered his Gi/lies to take their 
station, two by two, around the house, as a 
precaution against any unexpected arrival, 
and to prevent an escape, if any should be 
attempted. He then boldly entered the 
apartment where the factor was seated in the 
midst of a group of tenants, who had jast 
emptied their purses into his. ‘ Well, Kil- 
learn,” said the fearless free-booter, “ here 
J am; the Rob Roy M‘Gregor, the greatest 


‘ @nemy your master has on this side of hell. 


Now I claim the proffered ‘blood-money ; 

produce the bag.” The factor, who at first 

stared at M‘Gregor with as much amaze- 

“ment as if he had seen a spectre from the 
grave, was quite astounded at this demand, 
and the more so. as it came from a person 
whom he knew it was fruitless to refuse or 
to resist. Accordingly he began, as well as 

faultering voice would allow, to work.on 

‘the feelings of his unwelcome visitor —* No 
whimpering for me,” interrupted he, strik- 

ing the table with his fist, “ down with the 
.* The demand was immediately com- 

p with, and the unfortunate factor was 

_ compelled on the spot to acknowledge to the 
tenants the receipt of the rents. “ One 

word more,” said M‘Gregor, “ and our bu- 

‘si is settled for this time. Swear by your 

eternal soul that you will neither raise an 
alarm, nor divulge one circumstance that 


q has passed at this interview before the expi- 
, or of two hours.”—* Now,” added he, 


ae. the ceremony was over, “ I have done 

“you, valiant factor. If you attempt to 

break your oath, remember you have a soul 

Save, aud remember too, that M‘Gregor 

sadirk, which bas seen the light of day 

ough a stouter man than Killearn.” 

Bet Rob Roy and his Gidlies with- 
, Bai vace in amuch shorter time than 

n prescribed, in perfect safet among 
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equivalent to the wreck of his own fa~ 

y and fortunes, and to the loss of his 
character as a peaceable and respected 
citizen. ~—? “4 

A stickler to the original meaning of 
words might be apt to question how far 
the name of rebel and outlaw was ap- 
plicable to M‘Gregor ; for he respected 
and observed all civil regulations so long 
as he felt and enjoyed their benefit, 
he never supposed himself at liberty to 
avenge his own wrongs, till the laws of 
his country procured him neither jus- 
tice nor protection. oh 

But with all these characters of re- 
venge, fury and amex ap this mar 
possessed the very mi humanity 
and kindness. The helpless and the 
oppressed ever found a friend in 
M‘Gregor. He never refused to pro- 
cure redress for the poor man’s wrongs, 
and his purse and claymore were ready 
peasant 
from the power of a hard and overbear- , 
ing proprietor. 

Such was the noted Chieftain Rob 
Roy M‘Gregor. His bravery has been 
a theme to the historian, the novelist, 
and the t. That he caused for a 
time much disorder in his country can- 
not be denied; but till the commence- 
ment of the feud with Montrose, no 
man could have led a life more orderly, 
or more honourable. He was unchange- 
able in his friendships. In his resent- 
ments he was fierce to an extreme; yet 
it was not the fierceness of a savage, bat 
of an injured persecuted hero. We 
a condemn him for the greatness of 

iis revenge, but we forget the variety 
and the extent of his wrongs. Now-a- 
days we are apt to dwell on the gloomy 
and repulsory features of his character ; 
and yet even at this more refined stage of 
society, there are not wanting those who 
admire that giant spirit of his, which so 
many disasters could not crush, and 
which so many enemies could never 
conquer. y ™ 


HISTORICAL PARTICULARS OF AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE; WITH ANECDOTES OP 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


FACTS relating to acity celebrated for 
the many great events of which it has 
been the theatre—and now so particu- 
larly brought into public notice by the 
present (oo ess, cannot, it may be 
supposed, fail of gratifying the curiosity 
this circumstance is calculated to ex- 
cite. It is therefore hoped, that the 
following little account will not at the 
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present time be considered as out of 
season. 

The antiquity to which Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle lays claim, is confirmed by its being 
mentioned in the Commentaries of 
Cesar and the Annals of Tacitus. The 
Romans, when they were at war with 
the Germans, had fortresses raised, and 
colonies established there; but when the 
virtues of its mineral waters and hot 
baths became fully known, it was in- 
vested with the rights and privileges of a 
eity, by the name of Aquegranius, or 
the Waters of Granius. Its present 
name is derived from the church, which 
was built and dedicated by Charlemagne, 
to the Virgin Mary. 

It is well known that Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which had been destroyed by the Huns 
in the reign of Attila, was repaired, 
beautified, and enlarged by that great 
Prince, who charmed by the pleasant- 
ness of the surrounding country, made 
it the seat of Empire ; and it is said that 
what was the 'T'own-hall, formed at that 
period part of his palace. By a decree 
of the Golden Bull, it was appointed to 
be the place of coronation for all the fu- 
ture Sovereigns of the Empire; and so 
much superstition was afterwards at- 
tached by those Sovereigns, in regard to 
the being consecrated in the church of 
Notre Dame at Aix, that if any of them 
were prevented from receiving their 
crowns in that city, they endeavoured 
by their liberality to the Town and 

hureh, to avert the ill-fortune which 
might arise from their being compelled 
to perform the ceremony elsewhere. 

The first who there received the Im- 
perial crown, and with it the heirship to 
all the dominions of the mighty Charle- 
magne, was his only remaining son, 
Louis le Debonnaire. This young 
Prince's coronation by Hildebert, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, took place in the life- 

time, and in the presence of his father, 

who gave, during the ceremony, a strik- 
ing proof of his despotic power, by 
telling his son, just as the Archbishop 
was going to encircle his head with the 
Imperial Diadem, to take it from the 
hands of that prelate, and place it there 
himself ! 

Thus he was, it may be said, a se/f- 
crowned Sovereign over the vast empire 
of his father; the only bounds to which 
were to the West, the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Ebro—to the South, the Medi- 
terranean—to the North, the German 
Ocean and the Eyder—and to the East, 
the Raab, and the Mountains of Bohe- 
mia. 
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miraculous, either through oe 
credulity, or ignorance of the natural 
causes which gave to them that appear- 
ance, two of a curious nature are re- 
corded as having occurred at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. " Py 
hen the time appointed for the con- 
secration of the church of Notre 
arrived, Charlemagne fixed his on 
having as many b to assist the 
Pope, Leo-III. in the performance of 
the ceremony, as there were days in the 
year. This full number the E 
with all his power, could not 
two were still wanting when all | 
who could be collected were asse 
in the church, and his Holiness was 
paring to begin the service. 1e 
could do so, however, to the surprise ar 
delight of every one, Mondulphus a 
Gondulphus, two bishops who had for 
yours slept quietly in their graves, at 
aestricht, suddenly appeared among 
their brother prelates; and after pro- 
rly performing their part in the so- 
emnities of the day, they merely waited 
to receive, at their conclusion, el 
diction of the Pope, which ha done 
they again vanished from every hum 
eye. 4 
To commemorate this miracle there” 
was a painting hung in the dome of 
the church at Maestricht, which con- - 
tained their ashes, representing an 
holding a scroll, on which were writ- 
ten these words :— , 
“ Arise, Mondulphus and 
and repair to the consecration of the 
at Aix.” » 
And on their tombs were these Latin 
verses :— 
be hic area Mondulphus, Aquisque e 
tcare 
Gondulphus Templo se reddit uterque 
Hierarcha. ag 
It was during the inau of 
Rodolphe I. in the same church, that the 
second miracle awed and gratified those 
who witnessed it. The ceremony had 
scarcely commenced, when the pet ; 
were struck by the appearance of a 
large cross, of dazzling brightness, self 
supported in the air, just over the ; 
fabric. This was immediately constru 
into a heavenly sign that God was 
pleased to sanction the choice the d 
tors had made of that Prince, t 
the advice of his confessor, Albe 
of Ratisbon, of the Order of St. D 
and styled the “ Great,” from his 
learning and philosophy. © = 
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When the Electors were about to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Em- 
peror, the sceptre, which according to 
ancient custom they were to touch while 
doing so, was not to be found. Of this 
incident Rodolphe,with great presence of 
wind, ingeniously availed himself to ren- 
der the ceremony more impressively so- 
leon, While seated in the chair of 

harlemagne, awaiting the return of 
those who were still in search of. the 
sceptre, he suddenly took the crucifix 
from the altar, and turning to the Elec- 
tors who surrounded him, he exclaimed, 
with devout enthusiasm, “ Behold this 
Taba of our seleeaaton, and the re- 

mption of the whole world from sin. 
This shall be my sceptre!” As he ut- 
tered these words he piously kissed 
the cross, then extended it towards the 
Electors, who, penetrated with reveren- 
tial awe, bent over the sacred emblem, 
and with arms devoutly crossed upon 
the breast, solemnly pronounced their 
oaths of fealty. 

On this the visionary cross, which still 
hungimmoyeably fixed over Notre Dame, 
from abrilliant white became redas blood! 
which this religious Prince immediately 
construed into a divine call upon him 
to perform a crusade; for when the mi- 
raculous appearance, and equally mira- 
culous change in its hue were reported 
to him, he exclaimed, in a transport of 
holy zeal, “ If God spares my life, I will 
pass over into the countries beyond the 
seas, where I will shed my blood for the 
remission of my sins, and for the honour 
and glory of my Redeemer Jesus Christ.” 

tory, however, makes no mention 
of his having performed his promise ; on 
the contrary, it remarks that he never 


even went into Italy to collect his re-. 


venues. This Emperor, when only 
Count de Hapsbourg, gave an exemplary 
proof of Christian humility, which it 
might haye been imagined would have 
rocured him the surname of “ Pious.” 
At happened, while he was one day 
in the country, that he met 

a priest, who was on foot, and bearing 
the Holy Sacrament to some sick person, 
On vering this circumstance, he in- 
stantly descended from his horse, which 
he obliged the priest to mount, saying, 
“ Never could | endure to reflect, that 
while Rodolphe rode, the sacred minister 
was carrying the body of the Sa- 

viour of the world on foot.” The priest, 
h affected by this trait of piety and 
feeling, seems to have been suddenly in- 


spired with a prophet’s powers; since he 
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then foreia that he would become Em« 
peror, and that his posterity would reach 
the pinnacle of ieaen dr 

But to return to Aix-la-Chapelle.— 
Charlemagne was buried in the church 
of Notre-dame, seated on a throne of 
white marble,which, instead of being po- 
lished, was entirely covered with plates 
of solid gold: these last have disappeared 
for many, many years. Qn the throne 
in modern times, it was the custom for 
the Kings elect of the Romans to receive 
their crown and the homage of the 
Electors. When Otho III. (in 1001) 
convoked the Assembly of the States at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he caused the tomb of 
Charlemagne to be opened, when he 
found, as mentioned above, the Emperor 
seated on the throne, and dressed in the 
robes and insignia of royalty. Otho 
took from thence all of the habiliments 
which had the effects of damp, 
and the ornaments with which the corpse 
was decorated ; these consisted of a gold 
cross, which was suspended from his 
neck, the crown, the sceptre, and the 
scimitar of his great predecessor. ‘These, 
after performing the usual ceremonies; 
he probably took with him on his re- 
turn to Rome. 

A brief retrospective account of some 
of the wipleente Acts which were (at 
the Diets held at Aix) passed into laws, 
will perhaps prove a satisfactory con- 
clusion of the particulars of a city which 
is now the seat of much interesting 
observation to Europe. : 

It is worthy of remark, that in one of 
the very first Diets (805) acts were 
passed which were revived again in the 
polished age of Louis XIV. 

In 806, Charle e caused (for he 
could not write) a will to be made, and 
signed by all the French nobility and 
the Pope, in which he divided his domi- 
nions among his three sons; and what 
is very singular, he, in this testament, 
left to his people the liberty, after these 
Princes’ deaths, of choosing their own 
sovereign, provided he were of the blood 

al 


royal. 

a 1097 and 1101, the Emperor Henry 
IV. made to the Assembly of States, at 
Aix, a pathetic speech on the rebellion 
of his eldest son, Conrad, and eng: 
them to transfer his right of succession 
to his younger brother, Henry. ‘This 
Prince, in consequence, bound himself 
to forbear, during the lifetime of his 
father, from ever doing any thing against 

_ his authority, or thtertosingia the affairs 
of his government, whether in the em- 
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ire, the Duchy of Franconia, or the 
reditary dominions of his house. But 
as Conrad was seduced by the wily ca- 
resses of the celebrated Countess Ma- 
tilda to forfeit his oath of allegiance to 
his father and his king, so was Henry 
tempted by ambition to do the same. 
When this rebellion took place, the Em- 
peror was under the excommunication of 
the Pope, Pascal If. who absolved young 
Henry from his oaths of never under- 
taking any thing against the authority 
and interest of his father. That father 
endeavoured to recal him to his duty by 
the most touching remonstrances; but 
they made no impression on his unna- 
tural son, who merely answered, that he 
could neither consider a person who was 
excommunicated as a father nor a sove- 
In a conference which after- 
wards took place between them, the son 
to submit to his king, and to ob- 
tain for him the Pope’s absolution; on 
which the Emperor disbanded his troops, 
when his treacherous son arrested him 
‘at Ingelheim, and after despoiling him 
of all his royal insignia, forced him to 
renounce all right to theempire. This 
miserable father made many attempts 
to regain it, but after some few successes 
his army was finally beaten by that of 
his son. In this extremity, he suppli- 
cated the Bishop of Spires to give him a 
prebendal stall in his cathedral, repre- 
senting to him that, having studied, he 
was adequate to fillin “the office of 
lecturer, or that, as he had a good 
voice, he might perform as a sub-chan- 
ter, if he would allow him; but even 
these humble requests were refused ; 
and thus abandoned by all the world, 
he died in great distress at Liege, after 
having sent to his son his sword and his 
crown. At Liege he was buried; but 
even there he was not allowed to rest, for 
the Pope's enmity followed him to that 
last asylum of the wretched, and he was 
by his orders disinterred and deprived, 
during five years, of the rights of sepul- 
ture. Atlength, his son, disagreeing in 
his turn with the sovereign pontiff, 
thought proper, in defiance of his Holi- 
ness’s power, to have the body of his fa- 
ther intombed in the vault of the Em- 
perors at Spires. 

When, in 1401, Aix-la-Chapelle, at that 
time in revolt, shut its gates against 
Robert I. whom the Electors had chosen 
to succeed Winceslaus, that Prince was 
so extremely impatient to be consecrated, 
that he issued letters patent, impower- 
ing the Archbishops of Cologne to choose 
—whenever circumstances might arise 
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to prevent the pr oues 4 Sromi taling. 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle — any ¢ 
city of their province, in which to per- 
form it. He was in consequence crowned 
at Cologne. ae) 
This city fell into the disgrace of 
being put under the ban of the empire 
in’ 1598. This sentence was executed 
by the Electors of Cologne ae 
with the Bishop of Liege. _ All the P 
testant magistrates were displaced, and 
condemned to poy expenses attend- 
ing it, which not being able to perform, 
all’ the inhabitants professing that 
ligion were driven from the city in 1605. 
During the reign of the "0 
Maximilian I. the freedom of t 
yoopelne in question br ‘m Cities 
at Worms, when the : 
was divided into Free Cities and Imperial 


Cities. Over the former the Dep 
Cologne presided, and that of Ra 
over the latter; but the Deputy of Aix- 


of 
la-Chapelle refused to yield his place of 
ha to the Deputy of 3 in 
consequence of which all the nta- 
tives of the Free Cities in a Te- 
i, him to produce proofs that Aix- 
a-Chapelle was entitled to rank as a 
Free instead of an Imperial - At 
this demand the Deputy was so” n- 
certed, that he instantly withdrew from, 
the Assembly. he } 
OP THE pe Corea 
“ The few years of peace,” a 
modern histone “ that followed the 
Congress. of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
were the most prosperous 
Europe had ever known. Arts and | 
ters were successfully cultivated; manu- 
factures and commerce fi 3 80+ 
ciety was highly polished; and the in- 
tercourse of mankind, of nations, 
ranks, was rendered more at 
neral than in any former pe 
means of new roads, new vehi an 
new amusements. ‘This was 
cially the case in France ; 
land, and between people of © 
rival kingdoms, who, forgetting 
mosities, seemed only to co) 
pre-eminence in gaiety, 
mutual clin hi : 
May such be tlie conseqi 
of the present Coniraneal the Alli 
Sovereigns in this ancient and 
famed city of the Imperial pmagne 
and in the noble consciousness of having 
done their duty to their God, by dis- 
ensing even-handed justice to the 
w-creatures, realize the delig 
ture drawn aboye, of. the 
rived by society from the 
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effects of peace on the feelings, the man- 
ners, and the fortunes of mankind.” 
As the readers of Journals are as 
miscellaneous ‘in character, taste, and 
mental acquirements, as the subjects of 


which those works are composed, this . 


article may fall under the eve of one 
who may not have given much attention 
to the historic branch of literature—to 
Stich a person, a few more particulars 
relative to the mighty patron of the city 
of which we have treated, will therefore 
not be unacceptable. } 
_ Tt has been already observed that this 
celebrated hero was ignorant of the 
art of writing, yet he loved and cultivat- 
ed the arts and sciences, and made the 
most strenuous efforts to spread them 
through his wide dominions. Besides a 
school at Paris, he established one in 
every Cathedral Church: at Rome also 
he founded a seminary, all which under 
his auspices and liberal care could not 
fail to prove the nurseries of learning. 

His comprehensive mind and wakeful 
eye embraced all that could tend to en- 
lighten, polish, and benefit his people ; 
and even the church music came within 
his’ influence; for it was this Prince 
who introduced into France and Ger- 
many the Gregorian’ Chant; for the 
teaching of which he founded a school at 
Metz. 

He gave German names to the 
months and the winds; devised ecelesi- 
astical, as well as civil laws ; among some 
of the latter is one which decrees that all 
the weights and measures througlout 
the Empire should be alike. The pre- 
sent mode of reckoning by livres, sols, 
and deniers, was invented by him, with 


‘this difference, that the weight of his 


livre was real, while at this period it is 
merely nominal. 

The sumptuary laws which regulated 
the price of stuffs, and distinguished the 
rank and situation of individuals, by ob- 
liging them to wear a particular dress, 
also originated in him, and he wisely 
and leniently decreed that every soldier 
found drunk on duty should, for the fu- 
ture, drink nothing but water. 

Tn the middle of the market-place at 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle, which is very spacious, 
and surrounded by handsome buildings, 
iva fountain built of blue stone, which, 
from six pipes, throws water into a 
noble bason of marble, thirty feet in cir- 
eumference. ‘This fountain is surmount- 
ed by a fine statue of Charlemagne, of 
brass gilt, which represents him with a 

in one hand, and a in the 
ew Montuty Mao.—No. 38, ' 
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other. ‘The figure of this Emperor, it’ 
is said, surpassed in height and strength 
that of any person of his day, and when 

clad in his winter dress, as deseribed by 

Eginhard (his supposed son-in-law) must 

have exhibited a singular kind of savage 

grandeur. __ 

Te consisted of a doublet made of otte 
skins, over a tunie of cloth embeaidarey? 
with silk; on his shoulders he wore a 
blue cloak of an inferivt cloth, and for 
stockings, bands of different colours 
crossed over each other. There is little 
doubt but his cloak and tunic were 
made from wool of his daughters’ spin- 
ning, to which employment he apt then 
most strictly. A statue of Charlemag 
guards also one of the two springs which 
are in the lower part of the city of Aix; 
and over the other there is a statue ofthe 
Virgin Mary: these are for drinking; 
near which are several piazzas to w 
in, between taking the diferent ‘glasses. 
We now take leave of this gay place, 
which offers every abevnieahcastie for 
the invalid, and every amusement for 
those who are well. ATELY. 
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ON. NATIONAL CLAIMS TO ANTIQUITY, 
Antiquam exquirite Matrem.’ 
Virgil. An. ILL. 96." 

IT is curious to observe the eagerness 
with which mankind in early ages have 
contended for the honours of antiquity. 
Almost all the ancient nations havé'bnes 
anxious to ennoble themselves and their 
eatery? either by claiming (as the 

mans did) an immediate descent from 
the Gods, or endeavouring to hide the 
obscurity of their origin by losing it in 
the remotest antiquity. Among. the 
foremost who have laid claim to this 
priority of creation were the Egyptians, 
and in modern times, the Chinese.— 
The origin of both these nations is so 
wrapt up in fable and obscurity, that it 
is difficult to elucidite any thing con- 
cerning it which has at all the air of pro- 
bability. But these mysteries have ina 
great measure been cleared up by a late 
learned and ingenious author (Dr. 
Shuckford), who throws 2 new light on 
the subject. The following is an ex- 
tract from his ‘* Connections of the Old 
and New Testament,” where he treats 
this matter at large. 

“The Egyptians pretended to be the 
most antient people in the world. They 
say that there were thirty dynasties in 
Egypt, consisting of 118 generations, 

which took up the space of 36,526 
‘Vor, X. F 
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years... That after this period there 
reigned eight Demigods in the space of 
217 years. After them succeeded the 
Heroes, in number. 15, and their reigns 

. took up 443 years; then began the 
reigns of their Kings, of whom the first 
was Menes or Misraim. 

_ © The first and most ancient deities of 
the tians and other Heathens, after 
departing from the'true God, were the 
luminaries of heaven; and it is very 
probable, that what they took to be the 
period or time, in which any of these 
deities finished its course, that they 
might call the-time of its reign. Thus 
a perfect and complete revolution of any 
star they worshipped, was the reign of 
that star. It is remarkable too, that a 
whole entire revolution of the heavens 
took up, according to their computations, 
exactly the number of years ascribed by 
them to all their Gods. These heaven] 
bodies therefore being their Gods, such 
a perfect and entire revolution of them 


is a complete rs a of all the Gods, and 
contained 36,525 years.” 

This account seems very probable, and 
tends in agreat measure to remove the 
veil of obscurity which imparted a vener- 
able air to what would otherwise be con- 
sidered as the most ridiculous fictions. — 
The absurd vanity of the Egyptians with 
regard to their great antiquity, was also 
severely mortified in the reign of Psam- 
meticus, when we find, (by the authorit 
of Herodotus) that they were obliged, 
however reluctantly, to yield the assum- 
ed prerogative to the Phrygiaus. 

ith regard to the Chinese, (setting 

aside their own fabulous and imperfect 
chronicles) they may certainly claim to 
have existed as a nation, prior to the 
deluge. However exaggerated the ac- 
counts of their origin may be, their his- 
tory reacheth ashigh as Noah. Their 
first king, Fohi, is thought to be the 
same as Noah, which their tradition very 
much sanctions. They say, Fohi had no 
father, and Noah was the first man in 
the Antediluvian world. Fohi's mother 
is said to have conceived him, encom- 
passed with a rainbow ; and the rainbow 
appeared to Noah first. Fohi is said to 
have carefully bred seven sorts of crea- 
tures, which he used to sacrifice to the 
supreme spirit; and Noah took into the 
Ark of every clean beast, and of fowls 
by sevens, and after the flood offered 
burnt offerings of them. The Chinese 
derive the name of Fvhi from his obla- 
tion, and Moses gives Noah his nam 
©n account of the grant of animals 
the use of man, which he gained by” 
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oblation. And lastly, the Chinese 
pose Fohi to have settled in tone 
province of China, near Mount Ararat, 
where the Ark rested. W. Kine. 
Gloucester, Sept. 8, 1818. 


ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
No. Il. 
EDWARD DUKE OF YORK. 

WHETHER the private evidence 
which a lady was in the habit of volun 
teering whenever an of do- 
ing so offered, to prove that in 
of the strongest temptations she had 
passed through life pure as “ unsullied 
snow,” will bring perfect conviction to 
the minds of my readers, must be left to 
their own decision; at all events, its sin- 
gularity may amuse those who like to 
study the turnings, twinings, and mazes 
of the human heart. 

It is well known that the late Duke 
of York was a man of gallantry, but it 
is not perhaps equally well known, that 
he conducted hi in his indulgence 
of it with the nicest honour and feeling. 
It must be observed that the law against 
any of the royal family marrying sub- 
jects was not then in existence, but it 
shoult’seem that the Duke made it one 
to himself, since it was with him an in- 
variable rule, that heymight never entail 
on himself the remorse of having’ se- 
duced the affections of any woman, un- 
der the false hope of his giving her a 
legal title to his protection, to confine 
his admiration to ladies, who ha’ 
husbands, were honourably forewarn 
of his expectations in sixgling them out 
as a objects of his individual yay werd 

“« Knowing these circumstances,” said 
the person by whom the paeaes 
which follow were related, “* I have often 
been amused at the singular incidents 
that one of these reputed favourites of bi 
Royal Highness frequently brought for- 
ward, in evidence of her ha passed 


. 


the fiery ordeal of seeing a 
guishing at her feet for some years 
fore his death, without ever 
passed the rubicon of virtue. Upon this 
chaste resistance she prided herself as 
—_ as ever our = Elizabeth 
id on being a spinster Sovereign—and 
many a acted oft would with a humble 
countenance and meek voice, as if fear- 
ful of being thought vain and self-boast- 
ing, relate before her second husban 
the many platonic instances -of — 
Duke's passion for her, and of its: 
riability, although ever — 
is pour commencer au commen 
ment,” continued my gossip. 
ae, 
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“ This lady's first and second husband 
were both in the church—when she 
married the former, she was considered 
as one of the three Graces of which her 
‘native country could at that period 
boast; rather, { should imagine, from the 
beauty of her face, than for the elegance 
of her manners, which most certain] 
had no kindred with the Graces. It 
was ata Southern watering place that 
his Royal Highness first smv, admired, 
and followed her with every fascinating 
distinction which could gratify her va- 
nity, and -all those seducing attentions 
80 calculated to win the affections. En- 
tertainment succeeded entertainment. in 
her honour—where the moment of her 
‘ance was the signal for the Duke 
to break from every other person; when 
with a lover's impatience he would hasten 
to meet her, lead her to the place 
@honneur, and fix himself immoveably 
by her side for the remainder of the day, 
in spite of the shafts which many a 
bright eye shot from hearts which sighed 

ead the brother of a king in their 
chains. : 

“What a dangerous triumph over all 
her aspiring compeers, was such public 
and decided homage for a very young and 

retty woman! and no less dangerously 
infatuating to the pride of power and 
vanity, must have been a little domestic 
incident which took place at her mo- 
ther’s, where she was at that time on a 
visit. This mother was a_ notable, 
blunt, bustling gentlewoman, whose 
eyes, and what thoughts she had, were 
more intent on the duties of her humble 
menage, than on solving the preblem of 
a Prince, leaving the gay and splendid 
scenes which generally encircle royalty, 
to pass hours in the humdrum habita- 
tion of an old woman. These visits 
were so often repeated that the good 
housewife began to find them great in- 
tions to her domestic business ; 

she therefore, after much deliberation, 
determined when next the Duke came 
to give him a broad hint, that is, to 
maintain her ground, and proceed in 
her employment, whatever that might 
chance to be, instead of gathering up, as 
heretofore, the-various insignia of the 
necessary occupations of wives, not 
overburthened with money, and flying 
from the parlour in all the hurry and 
confusion of one ashamed of doing her 


et this determination she adhered, 
in consequence of which, when next her 
visitor came, he found 
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what of the pride of possession in her 
ies gp alyeeet ang one side ofit a 

ket to receive pease-cods, on, the 
other a bason to hold those she was hele 
ling, of which her lap was so full, t 
she made no attempt to rise on his en- 
trance, but very frankly said, “ Your 
Royal hness must not take amiss 
my honestly ing the truth, but. if 
you come at all times and seasons, you 
must sometimes find me in the midst of 
household business, which be 
minded by little folks. It is our wash- 
ing, and | am putting things forward a- 
bit for the servant, that she may not be 
alien from it.” ‘al 

“To prove,” return e. Duke, 
with that urbanity which so beautifully 
characterizes our beloved Soverei 
and the principal members of his family, 
“how perfectly 1 agree with you in 
placing the duties of life above its cere- 
ao and how greatly I am pleased 
with your laudable candour, I will, with 
your permission, consider myself as one 
of the family, and endeavour to assist 
you in your work.” ; 

“ And so you shall, if you like it,” 
bluntly replied the busy dame—on which 
his Royal Highness actually began shel- 
ling pease like a Prince, or like another 
Hercules at his distaff. This princely 
mode of performing his culinary 
much amused the old lady, and by 
putting her at her ease, restored the 
whole of the moderate quantum of pa- 
tience with which nature had endowed 
her—a virtue that had been more en- 
dangered by his Royal Highness’s visits, 
than that which her daughter said had . 
upheld her fame through them all. 1 

«Soon after this cordial understandi 
was established between the Roy: 
Duke and the notable dame, his High- 
ness made a party to spend the day on 
the water over which the fair favourite 
was the presiding goddess. — While 
the beauty of the scenery aarge 
which they were gliding engaged 
attention of tue other persons compos- 
ing it, the Duke had no eyes but for the 
beauties of those on which he was. gaz- 
ing, as he sat wholly engrossed by the 
reigning favourite of his heart. It was 
while thus devotedly attentive to her, 
that from some circumstance or other 
which suddenly struck him, he abenpely 
expressed the wish of being god-father 
to her first child. On receiving a pro- 
mise that it should be gratified if an op- 

rtunity offered, he said, “'Then in 
emoration of this delightful excur- 


perfectly at home, seated with some- sion, if it isa daughter ,she shall bear 
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the name of one of the Sea Nymphs 
on whose clement we have found such 
leasure.” ; 

« Of that sex the child proved, and at 
the Font received from the Duke the 
chosen name. ‘I'he second child was 
also a female, but bore no appellative 
which marked her as having received 
the same royal honour at her baptism, 
though in after life (it has been said; she 
was rather ambitious of being consider- 
ed as standing in the same degree of 
affinity to the Duke, as her who was the 
sea-nymph’s namesake. Whether this 
was true or not, I cannot pretend to 

She was by some thought to re- 
seinble his family, and she thought so 
herself; still that isno proof that he was 
her god-father ; for it is certainly not 
the natural consequence of having one, 
though it may sometimes happen ; for it 
has often been remarked, that a mother 
enceint: heing a great deal with a person 
who strongly engages her attention, 
whether through jealousy, hatred, or 
love, will mark the child with the fea- 
tures of that person—marks, as little to 
be accounted for as those of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, which at times deform the 
human frame. I say deform, though 
they have been so often commemorated 
in novels, for having rescued sufferers 
from beggary.and sorrow, by identify- 
ing their kindred claims to rank, for- 
tune and friends, of which cupidity, 
malice, envy, or any other baleful pas- 
sidn ‘may for a while have deprived 
them. But to return from this digres- 
sion,” said the proser. 

«On the evening which recalled them 
from this maritime excursion, the Duke 
feeling perhaps more than his usual 
kindness for his friend and her husband, 
asked the latter, whom ne met just as he 
had parted from the Caro-sposo of one 
of his ci-devant favourites, made happ 
hy a place of no sinall emolument which 
his Royal Highness had procured for 
him, “ How is it that you are the only 
one among those whose wives J have 
had the pleasure of ranking in the 
number of my friends, who have not re- 

uested of me place or preferment—say 
ankly in what way can I best use my 
interest for your advantage.” 

«T entreat your Royal Highness will 
necept my humble thanks for your con- 
descending goodness,” replied Mr. ——, 
“but an indulgent and liberal father 
leaves me nothing to wish or request of 
yopr Royal Highness.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the Duke in ¢ 
treme surprise at this single instance 


The Querist. 
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no advantage being taken of his: 
ied ladies, “ a 
mast have a father of ten A 
your own wishes and feelings must ‘be™ 
very moderate.” : . 
he next and last incident men-. 
tioned, like the rest, by the lady her- 
self, was the arrival at her house of 
Colonel H. (Aid-de-camp or Eque 
to the Duke} soon after the Meath 
of his Royal master, with the reques' 
of being admitted to a private au- 
dience—on obtaining which, he in 
ed her'that the executors of his B 
Highness, knowing the long frie: 
which had subsisted between her. 
that illustrious personage, had commis- 
sioned him to enquire if she had any 
claims on them from that circumstance, 
it being ‘their anxious wish, should it. 
prove so, to fulfil them to their ut 
extent, feeling a melancholy pleasure in 
cpaying, to the minutest points, th 
tates of his Royal Highness, whi 
commanded or implied. = 
The lady returned for answer, that 
she had no claims on his Highness’s exe- 


cutors. ie hers) 
The “indeed !" which escaped Col. 
H.'s lips at this reply was as expr B 
yd carr a bens" which had been 
rawn from his royal master, when her 
husband refused his offered a | 
with the greatest respect the young 
man took his leave. j eubs 
«What then,” said I, “can make ye 
through the whole of your little narra: 
tive, give the air of your believing 
the Duke had not sued in vain— 
stronger proof would you have of | 
having done so, than this last cin 
stance you mentioned ?” pa ey © 
“O excuse me; J mean not top 
judgment,” replied the proser. “ Isha 
merely observe, that many a ma 
w 


ori 


Pa 
is 


would preserve a fait reputation fo the 
world, if vanity would a her to give 
it the preference.—So adieu.” 
A. TP : 
-7-_-__-o- 7 - -_ 
THE QUERIST: » 
mm 1 ig PARVISE. — —_ 
’haucer in his prologue. to the Can- 
terbury Tales, says of one of his prin- 
cipal characters, thathe was ~ seenagr 
A Sergeant at Law, ware abd wise. waa 
That had often heen at the Parva 
I shall be obliged to any of you 
respondents to infarm me wh 
arvise was, where ¥ 
er it was a peculiar court, 61 
Tesort for Serjeants at Law, 
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_2. SIGN OF THE GOOD WOMAN. 
The shops of many oilme\: in London, 
and exclusively those of that occupation, 


. exhibit, as a sign, the figure of a well 
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dressed female without 2 head, the mean- 


ing of which, and why called a good 
woman, is requested by _ YF th 
A Consvant Reaver. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER PROM DAVID HUME 

a ‘TO JOHN HOME. 

"THE annexed letter from David 
Hume, the historian, to the author of 
Dougius, is highly curious and interest- 
ing ; curious from its allusion to a clever 
jeu @esprit,” which apcerat in Edin- 
burgh in 1774; but which is now of the 
greatest rarity; and interesting from 
the specimen it affords of that gay and 
ead hesedte which distinguished the 
familiar correspondence of this eminent 
writer. The small satirical tract to 
which the letter refers, is entitled, A 
Specimen of the Scots Review. Tt consists 
of thirty pages, neatly printed in octavo, 
but without the name of any printer or 
publisher. It professes to give a pro- 
spectus and a specimen of an intended 
new review; but the whole object seems 
to have been, to laugh at some indivi- 
duals obnoxious to the writer, and par- 
ticularly to ridicule the virulence, and to 
lower the pretension of those who had 
seealeed themselves by their attacks on 

philosophical writings of Hume. A 
promise is held out that this ‘ arch- 
infidel” is himself to be reviewed, in the 
first’ » aud next “those authors 
who have waged a holy) war against 
him ;” of whom a list is given, with their 
characters, the delineation of which, in 
no very favourable colours, appears, 2s 
already mentioned, to have exhausted 
the main object of the piece, though one 
or two gentle hints are aimed at the 
historian himself. 

_£°St. Andrew's Square, 4th June, 1774. 

_ © DEAR JONN, 

"©The enclosed came to hand to day,and, 
as I take it, to be directed to you, 1] have 
sent it you. If, on opening it, you find 
otherwise, you may return it to me, that I 
mdy find the true owner. 
 **¥ou have seen, no doubt, the specimen 
of a Scotch Review. My first conjecture 
was that Caflyle* was the author; but Dr. 
Blair has‘convinced me that it is much cme 
probably the production of your. spiri 
posh ni pm Bat acme be 
er, the child has a great deal of salt, 
iritand bamour. 1 wish he would 


and | 


he Rev. Dr. Carlyle, mixister of 


continue, though at the hazard of my 
getting a rap over the knuckles from time 
to time. For I see in this hero, the spirit 
of a drawcansir, who spares neither friend 
nor foe. I think I can reckon about twenty 
people, not including the king, whom he 
has attacked in this short performance; I 
hope all his spleen is not exhausted, 1. 
should desire my compliments to him, were 
I not afraid that he would interpret the 
civility as paying black mail* to him. — 
«Tam, dear John, yours sincere! 
« Davin Hume.” ~ 
ANECDOTE OF CHARLES I. = 

A paper among the Lansdowne MSS. 
in the British Museum, records the fol- 
lowing singular circumstance respecting. 
the unfortunate Charles the First, an 
one of his favourite courtiers, the youth- 
ful and accomplished Lord Falkland, 
who was slain in a skirmish, in which 
he had rashly and unnecessarily engaged, 
New: 


the day before the first battle of 
bury. at 
About this time there befel the king. 
an accident, which, though a trifle in. 
itself, and that no weight is to be laid 
upon any thing of that nature; yet, 
since the best authors, both ancient and 
modern, have not thought it below the 
majesty of history to mention the like, 
ag be more excusable to. take notice 
of. 5 
The Krxe being at Oxford during 
the civil wars, went one day to sce the: 
public library, where he was shewn,, 
among other books, a Virgil, nobly 
printed, and exquisitely bound. The 
Lord Falkland to divert the Kine, 
would have his majesty make a trial of 
his fortune by the Sortes Virgiliane; 
which every body knows was. an usual 
kind of augury some ages past, Where- 
upon the King, opening the book, the 
period which happened to come up 
was that part of Dido's imprecation 
against Acneas; which Mr. Dryden 
translates thus :— , 


Yet, leta race, untamed, and hanghty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms op- 
pose; : ; 


Oppressed with’ numbers in th’ unequal. 
field, ; ’ 
His men discouraged, and himself expelled; 


* This was'a sort of tax paid to freebootsrs 
ain exemption from their inreads, 
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Let him for succour sue from place to 
place, 

Torn from his subjects’ and his son’s em- 
brace: 

First let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel wer shall 


cease 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand ; 
And lie unburied on the barren sand. 
neid, b. iv, l. 88, 
It is said King Charles seemed con- 
cerned at ‘this accident, and that the 
Lord Falkland observing it, would 
likewise try his own fortune in the same 
manner; hoping he might fall upon 
some passage that.could have no relation 
to his case, and thereby divert the 
King’s ‘thoughts from any impression 
the other might have upon him. But 
the place that Falkland stumbled upon, 
was yet more suited to his destiny, than 
the other had been to the King's; being 
the following expressions of Evander 
upon the untimely death of his son 
Pallas, as they are translated by the 
same hand :— 
Q Pallas! thou hast failed thy plighted 
word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the 
sword ; 
I warned thee, but in vain, for well I knew 


What perils youthful ardour would pursue : 
That boiling blood would carry thee too 
far ; 


Young as thou wert in dangers,—raw in 
war. 
Oh ! curst assay in arms—disastrous doom— 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come, 
; Ibid, 6. xi. 1. 230. 
Bigotry. 

Bishop Thomas once told a friend of 
mine, that when he was chaplain to the 
Lvitish factory at Hamburgh, a gentle- 
man of the factory being ill, was ordered 
into the country for the benefit of the 
air. Accordingly he went into a village 
about ten miles distant, and after some 
time died there. Upon this, application 
was made to the parson of the parish for 
leave to bury him in the Church-yard. 
"Fhe parson inquired what religion he 
was of, and was told he was a Calvinist. 
“No,” says he; “there are none but 
Lutherans in my Church-yard, and 
there shall be no other.” ‘“ This,” says 
Dr. Thomas, “was told me, and I 
wondered that any man of learning or 
understandiig, should have such ideas. 
I resolved to také my horse, and go 
argue the matter with him; but found 
him inflexible. At length T told him, he 


Bigotry—Heroism in a Quaker—Don Carlos. 


made me think of a circumstance which 
once happened to myself, when I was 
curate of a churchin Thames-street ; I 
was burying a corpse, and a woman came 
and pulled me by the sleeve in the midst 
of % apie - Sir! L want 4 
speak to you!’ “ Pr’ythee,” > 
* woman wait till I heh done.” xe. 
Sir, 1 must speak to you im a 

matter ?” 


“Why, then, what is the 
“Why, Sir,” saysshe, “ you are bury- 
ing a man who died of the small pox, 
next my poor dear husband, who never 
had it!" This story had the 4 
effect, and the curate permitted 
bones of the poor Calvinist to be taid in 
his Church-yard. 

Heroism in a Quaker. ; 

In the late American-war, a New 
York trader was chased by a small 
French privateer, and having four 
with plenty of small arms, it was agreed 
to stand a brush with the enemy, rather 
than be taken prisoners. Among sey 
other passengers, was an athletic q) ? 
who, though he withstood every solici- 
tation to Jend a hand, as being contrary 
to -his religious tenets, kept walking 
backwards and forwards on the deck, 
without any apparent fear; the enemy 
all the time powering in their shot. _ At 
length, the vessels having approached 
close to each other, a disposition to board 
was manifested by the French,which was 
very soon put into execution; and the 
quaker being on the look out, the first 
man that jumped on board, he unex- 
pectedly sprang towards him, and grap- 
pling him forcibly by the collar, | 
said, “ Friend, thou hast no, business 
here,” at the same time hoisting him 
over the ship's side. *? 

Don Carlos. ats 32 

When this prince asked his brutal 
father, if he really intended to take 
away his life; the latter calmly r 
“Son, when my blood becomes bad, 
Isend for a surgeon to let it out.” 

The melancholy story of this unfor- 
tunate and misguided prince, seems to 
be peculiarly adapted to the tragic muse. 
Many tragic writers in the different 
languages of Europe, have 
and failed ; our Otway among the rest. 
The materials are to be met with in the 
Abbé de St. Real's novel of “ Dor 
Carlos,” from whence Otway h 
story of his exquisite of c 
Preserved,” which contains tri I 
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as at the death of this priace Don Car- 
los, who onseeing the executioner enter 
the room in which he was confined, with 
the cord in his hand, with which he was 


“ to strangle him, rose up from his pallet 


with great violence and impetuosity, 
and exclaimed against the cruelty of his 
father. The executioner, looking at 
him in a very significant manner, drily 
said, “ Do not put yourself in such a 
passion, my young master, it is all for 
your good.” 
LOUIS XII. KING OF PRANCE. 

This father of his people was told that 
the players of Paris had the insolence 
to take him off upon the stage as an 
avaricious man, who drank out of a ves- 
sel full of pieces of gold, without being 
able to quench his thirst. ‘ Buffoons,” 
said he coolly, “ think they have the 

rivilege to turn every one into ridicule. 
ci not more perfect than the rest of 
mankind. The idea is fair enough. I 
very readily forgive them ; and after all,” 
added he, “I had rather my people should 
laugh at my parsimony than weep at 
my prodigality.” 

The Origin of the Representation of 

Britannia on the English Copper Coin. 

To Qharles’s (the Second) partiality 
for his graceful and accomplished cousin, 
Frances Stuart, we owe the elegant re- 
presentation of Britannia on our pence 
and farthings. He admired, and even 
almost idolized this. celebrated beauty, 
but could not seduce her, as he was base 
enough to essay, though he assailed her 
with compliments which he considered 
were Tikely to succeed; and it was from 
one of the medals struck to perpetuate 
his admiration of her delicate symmetry, 
that Britannia was stamped in the form 
she still bears on our copper coinage. 
SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS AND HIS CALY. 

It is related in the biography of this 
notorious democrat, that he was once 
singularly attached to a young ¢alf ;— 


« A fellow-feeling makes us wond’rous kind.” 


Probably the admiration was mutual: 
sympathy, on the part of the animal, 
was of course to be expected towards his 
bi relation.—Lacydes, a Grecian 
p her, was loved by a Goose; and 
this goose, according to Pliny, never left 
him day or night, in public, or in the 
baths—in which latter place he must 
have been quite at home. The love of 
Sir Richard for his calf seems to have 
been founded on a natural principle, 
which was strongly marked by their 
sire of mutual preservation, both bei 


Sir R. Phillips and his Calf.—Scotch Honour, §¢. 
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equally disinclined to eat one another. 
hether the penne abovemention- 
ed had the love for, or objection to 
geese, does not appear. 
GLUTTONY. 

- Homer says, that Ulysses was glut- 
pet and _— : more — 
t ones ents elly; and expensive, 
he might have wided, for we pea some 
notable instances of strong stomachs, 
such as eating a whole bull, and so on— 
but now I am talking about eating, I 
cannot forbear quoting a “right wittie, 
trewe, and facetious anecdote,” related 
in lian’s various history. When a 
man gazes on his wife (during the honey- 
moon always understood!) we say, vul- 

ly, he looks as if he could eat her. 

Sambles, king of Lydia, according to 
Xanthus, improved much upon the say- 
ing. ‘This monarch was a great glutton, 
and of a singular species. One night, 
(being without doubt very sharp set), 
he devoured his wife!!!) The next 
morning, one of her hands was found 
sticking in his mouth! It is said, that 
this being bruited about, he hung him- 
self; but it is more likely that his 
victuals disagréed with him, or he must 
indeed have had the most extraordinary 
stomach ever heard of. The above story 
would tell with more probability of 
Lacydes and the Goose, or Sir Richard 
Phillips and his catr! 

Scotch Honour and Attachment. 

A person of the name of Mac Jan, alias 
Kennedy, after the defeat of the Preten- 
der, at. Culloden, watched over him with 
inviolable fidelity for several weeks, and 
even robbed at the risk of his own life 
for lis’ support, at the very time that he 
and his family were in a state of starva- 
tion, and when he could gain 30,0001. 
by betraying his guest.. This poor man 
was afterwards executed at Inverness, 
fur stealing a cow, in a very severe 
season, to keep his family from starving! 
A little before his execution, he took off 
his bonnet, and thanked God, “ that he 
had never betrayed a trust, never in- 
jured the poor, and never refused a 
share of what he had to the stranger 
and needy!" It is said that George the 
First was much affected when he heard 
the fate of Mac Jan; and, with a princely 
sentiment, declared that if he had known 
the circumstance in proper time, he would 
have put him in a situation, in which 
he would not have been tempted to steal 
a cow for his subsistence. The Chevalier 

ordered him some money, but poor 
ac Jan never received it. 
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Quaint Conceit. 

The following: quaint conceit of one 
of our old writers, on Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Francis Drake, is perhaps not 
generally known :— 

O nature! to old England still 

Continue these mistakes ; 

Still give us for our Kinas such QUEENS, 

And for our Dux such Drakes. 

Anecdote. ; 

Mr. Pye was a learned man, and much 
was expected from him when he was 
made poet laureat. Little, however, 
beyond prettiness, has ever been re- 
ceived. His first ode was on the King’s 
birth, and it was full of allusions to the 
«yocal groves,” and“ feathered choir.” 
George Stevens read it, and immediately 
exclaimed— 

And when the Pye was open’d, 
“The “birds began to sing,’ 
And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the King ? 


The Devil and the Lawyers. 
The following anecdote, may, in some 
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measure, account for the gener 
ceived opinion, that there is a- : 
intimacy between the inhabitants of the 
INNS OF couRT, and his saTanic 
MAJESTY. ; nd 
Saint Evona, a lawyer of 
went to te to entreat oT ype t 
give the lawyers a patron. The Po 
replied, that he knew of ‘no Saint not al- 
ready diapers off, to some other pro- 
fession. His Holiness propo es 
ever, to Saint Evona, that he should go- 
round the church of San~ anni di 
Laterano, blindfold, and after sayin 
a certain number of Ave Marias, 
first Saint he laid hold of, should be 
patron. This the good old 
undertook, and at the end of his 
Marias, stopped at the altar of 
Michael, where he laid hold, not of 
Saint, but, unfortunately, the 
under the Saint's feet, crying out— 
“his is our Saint, (et him be eur 
patron.” ; ct 
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« REPROACH ME NOT.” 


Oh! gentle shade—reproach me not, 
For hours of mirth too late gone by ; 
Thy loveliness is ne’er forgot, 
However wild the revelry. 
For o’er the silent goblet thou 
Art still remembered—and a cloud 
Comes o'er my heart, and o'er my brow 5 
And I am lone, while all are loud. 


Reproach me not—reproach me not— 
For mingling in the noisy scene; 
Mine is indeed a gloomy lot 
‘To think on joys which but have been ; 
To meditate on woes, which yet 
Must haunt my life, and speed my fall ; 
Some minds would struggle to forget, 
But mine would fain remember all! 


1 think on thee—I think and sigh--- 
Tho’ thoughts are sad, and sighs are vain ; 
There’s something in ty memory, 
That gives a loveliness to pain: 
But yet,ah! gentle saint forgive 
The faults this wretched breast hath 
known: 
Had Fate allowed thee but to live, 
These shadowing faults had ne’er been 
shewn. 


Thy friends are fading from my sight, 
But from my mind they ne’er depart ; 
They leave behind them in their flight, 
Their images upon my heart: 
And better ’twere that all should go 
* From this dark world since thou art gone; 
I need no friend to share my woe--- 
1 love to weep---apart---alone ! 


Thy picture---it is life—health—love—- 
'o gaze upon that eye—-that cheek--- 
Those lips which even in fancy move-—- 
Which Fancy teaches even to speak, . 
Oh! I have hung so long at night; 
O’er thy still semblance, charmed from 


pain, ety pian 
That I have thought the living ST ee 
Came beaming from those eyes aga 


In my dark heart thine image glows, 
In shape and light ‘mi kee = 
Youth sketched the form when “free from 


And faithful Mf placed it there; 

nd faithful Memo it BS. 

In revelry tis still with me, ays I all 
In /oneliness "tis ne“er forgot— 

My heart beats still the same to thee— _ 
REPROACH ME NOT--REPROACH ME NOT! 


SONG OF THE ZEPHYRS. 
O’er the lofty swelling mountain— 
O’er the dancing summer fountain—_ 
By the towering forest waving— 


By the brook, the willows laving, — habe. 
Wafting od’rous airsalong, 


We pour the mellow-breathing song. 


Little wanton, winged: pated 
Oft we tend the ‘rake of lovers; 
Witness thoughts with passion 

Souls—tith tenderness 0" 


Vows—that fainting on the ton 
Mingle with our breezy song. 
Oft we fan the flame that rushes” 
O’er the maiden's cheek in blus] 
{tly to her swain revealing 
All the luxury of feeling, _ 


re 
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In her bosom—thongh so strong— =. TO EMILY. 
Gentle as our airy song. With an Album containing the Author's 
OR we in Nit Lee ced daty The gift ] have reserved for thee, : 
Kiss the dimpling cheek of beauty, 4 

And oni soft etherial winglets May well, dear Maid! my emblem be ;— . 


‘Wanton in her sudny ringlets— 
Breathing, as we dance along, 
Liquid notes of rapt’rous song. 
When Care's ever-rising bubble 
Clouds the wanderer’s soul with trouble, 
‘We—sweet Pleasure’s viewless minions— 
Fan his brow with balmy pinions, 
Chasing sorrow’s shades along, 

our spirit-soothidg song. 
While the sweets of eve diffusing, 
Oft we meet the poet musing, 
Mark hiseye sublimely glancing, 
With erratic thought entrancing, 
Catching inspiration strong, 
From our soul-enchanting song. 
Oft we waft the pious whispers 
Of the saint’s low-breathing vespers, 
Sighs of love, and tears of sorrow, 
For our sweetest strains we borrow, 
Bearing on our wings along, 
All the extacy of song. 


Headington, 1818. J... W. 
LINES 
To the memory of Burns. 


Burns! could thy noble, vig’rous soul 
Have known reflection’s calm control, 
How great had been thy fame! 
The generous warmth that fired thy breast 
made thee truly blest, 
And freed thy life from blame. 
Though reason seldom led aright 
That genius, which with radiant light 
“ \ forth—by nature given— 
When Virtue’s lasting charms inspire 
Thy verse, thou seem’st to draw thy fire— 
_ Prometheus-like—from heaven. 
Pe though too a wont to stray 
ere: ious way— 
~ Unral Passion’s psa 


b i H follies—all forgot— 
Which cen thy fame, sweet Bard, would 
; Be bated in thy grave! ; 


Should the unfeeling few condemn 
The strains that ne’er were breathed for 


MI es, while mourn thy doom, 
{ heir fayour'd vot'ry’s tomb, 
t fe wreaths shall twine, 
sar by Pity shed 
S. Aa.N. 


= 
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For ere my heart—by youth beguiled, 
And passion led—grew vain and wild, 
Life's book its fairest leaves displayed, 
Unsullied by the blots of care ; 
And not the slightest mark betrayed, 
That sorrow’s hand had written there!— 
But oh ! not long did thus remain 
Each snowy page without a stain! 
For Folly, with her sister Grief, 
Soon came and ruffled many a leaf; 
And tho’ with fairy fingers oft 
Hope fond devices traced, 
Yet was her pencil all so soft 
They soon were quite effaced 
Some hours of bliss my bosom knew, 
As a few scattered pages shew, 
Where Love was wont in song to tell 
The feelings thou mayst guess so well ;— 
And who—as what he said was sweetes®— 
Inscribed his characters the neatest! _ 
At length there came a beauteous Maid _ 
Who found one leaf—tho’ ruffled—fair, 
And as the book had often strayed, - 
“ She wrote her name for ever there !” 
A. A. W. 
os 
SONNET 
To an amiable young Lady in affliction. 
Sweet mourner, learn life’s transient ills to 
bear! : 
Our Heavenly Father chasteneth whom 
he loves, 
And our obedience by affliction proves ;- 
Then wrong nim not by yielding to de- 


spair " 
Now that thou'rt doomed to taste the bitter 


cup— . nm 
Do not with earth directed eyes complain ; 
But bow to him whose mercy sends thee 
pain 5 am 
Own the supreme behest, and drink it'up! 
Time shall administer its wonted balm 5 
To thy pierced breast afford akind relief— 
With lenient hand assuage thy sense of 
grief,--- ! 
And hush this storm to no unpleasing calm: 
Then, lady, learn life’s transient ills to bear, 


' Remember! “ Heaven'is wronged when viR- 


TUE feels despair!” 


Boulogne, 1816. A. A. W. 
STANZAS 
To ## 24% 
The all of thine that cannot die, ? 


Thro’ dark and dread eternity, r 
Returns again to me; 

And morethy-duried love enileats 

‘Than augix, except its liviog years. . 

BYRON. ~ 


_ Thou art not lost ;—tby spirit giveth - 


immortal peace, and high it liveth ! 
hou art not mute ;—with angels blending, 
Thy voice is still to me descending ! 

Vaz. X. 2U 
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Thou art not absent ;—sweetly smiling, 


I see thee yet my griefs beguilin 
Soft, o'er my slumbers art or a 


The sunny spirit of my dreaming! 


Thine eyelids seem not yet concealing 
In death, their orbs of matchless feeling; 
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Their living charms my heart still numbers; 
Ah! sure they do but veil thy slumbers ! 

As kind thou art 3—for still thou'rt meeting 
This breast which gives thee tender greeting ! 
And shali-I deem thee altered ?—Never ! 


Thou’rt with me waking—dreaming--BVER ! 


—S 


THE STORM.. 
The sun went down in beauty—not a cloud 
Darkened its radiance—yet there might be 


seen 

A few fantastic vapours scattered o’er 

The face of the blue heavens;—some fair 
and slight 

As the pure lawn that shields the maiden’s 
breast ; 


Some shone Jike silver—some did stream 
afar— 
Faint and dispersed—like the pale horse’s 


mane 

Which Death shall stride hereafter —some 
were glittering 

Like dolphin’s scales, touched out with wa- 
vering hues 

_ Of beautiful light—outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, white, and blue, 

mee and purpling red.—One small lone 
ship 

Was seen, with outstretched sails, keeping 
its wa 

In quiet o’er the deep ;—all nature: seemed 

Fond of tranquillity ;—the glassy sea 

Scarce ‘ie halcyon slept upon the 


The winds were all at rest,—and in the east 
The crescent moon—then seen imperfectly— 
Came onwards, with the vesper star, to see 
A oem day;s Godin. 
*. 

The sun agate sud in haiti j—but the eyes 
Of ancient seamen trembled when they saw 
pr black ominous spot far in the dis- 


It coun a spread—larger and dark— 
and came 

O’ershadowing the skies ;—the ocean rose ; 

The gathering waves grew large, and broke 
in hoarse 

And hollow sounds;—the mighty winds 
awoke, 

And screamed and whistled thro’ the cor- 
dage ;—birds, 

That seemed to have no home nomet 
there in terror, 

And sat with quivering plumageon the mast. 

Flashes were seen, and distant sounds were 
heard — 

Presages of a storm.— 

* * * * 

“The sun went down in beauty —but the skies 

Were wildly changed.—It was a dreadful 
night— 

No moon was seen, in all the heavens, to aid 

Or cheer the lone and sea beat mariner— 

Planet nor guiding star broke thro’ the 


gloom - ed 
But the blue light’nings glared along the 
waters, 


Asif the Fiend had fired his torch to light 

Some wretches to their graves ;—the tem- 
pest winds 

Raving came next, and in deep hollow 
sounds— 

Like those the spirits of the dead do use 

When they would speak their evil pro- 
phecies— 

Muttered of death to come ;—then anes 
the thunder 

Deepening and crashing as *twould rend 
the world; 

Or, as the Deity passed aloft in an; 

The ship 


And spoke to man—Despair !— 
was tossed 


And now stood poised uponthecu 

And now midst deep and wat — 
that yawned 

As "twere in hunger—sank ;—behind there 
came 

Mountains of moving water,—with a rush 

And sound of gathering power, that did 

The heart to look on ;—terrible cries were 
heard ; 

Sounds of despair some,—some like a mo- 
ther's anguish— 

Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute 


joy — 

Music and horrid mirth—but unallied 

To joy—madness might be heard amidst 

The pauses of the storm—and when the 
glare 

Was Fairs, rude savage men were seen te 


In frantic exultation on the deck, — 

Tho’ all was hopeless,—Hark ! the ship 
has struck 

And the forked light’ning seeks thearsenal— 

Tis ets mirth and madness are no 


Midst <slmae smoke, deep red, the frag- 
ments 

In Here confsion—epinters and scorched 
im! ‘ 

And burning masts, and showers of gold,— 
torn from. * 

The heart that hugged it e’en till toe- 
Thus doth - 

Sicilian Etna in her angry moods, 

Or Hecla ’mid her Be os of snows, .- 

Shoot up their burning entrails, withasound 

Louder than that the Titans uttered from 

Their subterranean caves, when ue 
chained a 

Them, daring and rebellions. The 

Shocked at excess of light, return 
sound tie : 

In frightful echoes—as if an alarm. 

Had spread thro’ all the elemen 

A horrid silence—deep- 

‘The quiet of the grave!— 
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THE SUICIDE. 
BY ARTHUR BROOKE, ESQ: 
He sleeps in e at last, 
The storm ef over; 
Life’s hateful struggle past, 

He rests to rise no more; 

And could the ceaseless round of Fate, 
Reviving things inanimate, 

The breath he scorned, restore, 
He'd curse the wayward fate that hurl'd 
Him back upon this worthless world ! 

Affliction’s early chill: 
His best emotions froze, 
She in the grave was still, 

Who lightened half his woes; 

In friends to whom his heart was bared, 
And every inmost feeling shared, 

~ He met his deadliest foes. 
What though he joined the ways of men— 
Those wounds could never close again.- 


With fever’d hand he caught 
At Joy's bewildering bowl, 
As if the demon thought 
* That prey’d upon his soul, 
Steep'd in the rich Lethean draught, 
Thro’ midnight hours of riot quatf’d, 
Its scorpions would controul, 
Still, still the fruitless cup was drain’d——- 
While life was there that pang remain’d. 
The brightest shapes of love 
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But ’twas in vain—with heart unmoy'd, 
Through all the paths of bliss he roy’d— 
A melancholy jest ! } 
There Pleasure smil’d, and Beauty shone, 

A ghastly, gazing man of stone: 
His spirit darker grew; 
He loath’d the light of heaven ; 
The impious blade he drew— 
That stroke—his heart is riven! 
In sooth it was a deed of fear, ; 
Yet think on what he suffered here ; 
And hope his faults forgiven ; 
Tho’ o'er his cold and lonely bed 
No sigh was breath’d, no tear was shed. 


SONNET. 
TO MISS ***** ON HER SINGING. 
me am, ees I believe the tale, . 
"hat Music's powers o’er all prevail— 

That Harmony a spell can give, 
To bid each finer feeling live! 
’Tis said, that e’en the darkest soul 
Will bend beneath its soft controul— 
That it can rouse the slumb’ ring breast— 
Then charm it into tranquil rest. 
And who, that ever lent an ear 

To tones like those thy lips have-given,— 
Tho’ lost to all that made life dear, 

By Fate, from friends and kindred driven— 


in’d upon his breast; But would awhile forget his pain, 
To banish one he strove, In listening to so sweet a strain ! 
In-dalliance with the rest ;. A. A. W, 
FINE ARTS. 


THE following communication marks 
a reciprocity of feeling between Eng- 
land and France upon this subject, which 
cannot but prove highly flattering to the 
British School. Every communication, 
which has even a remote tendency to ex- 
cite an honourable emulation between 
the French and British Artists, cannot 
fail to produce a mutual improvement. 
France may acquire much benefit by a 
due attention to the richness and har- 
mony of effect, and the’splendid colour- 
ing and, noble simplicity of expression 
and action in the performances of our 
best English painters. Our Artists, 
without impairing these high qualities in 
their productions, may derive advantage 
fram the anatomical science and depth 
of design in the peeseioal porters sates 
of the French painters. "The fine taste 
of Quatremere de Quincy is well 
wn; and in translating an abstract 
Mr. Carey’s critical description, he 
has conf a high honour on that 
publication. Its reception by the French 
Academicians 


After it.was read, the celebrated pupil 
of Vernet exclaimed,—“ Cet Anglois 
peint avec la plume de feu! Il donne la 
vie a la mort! Je vois le grand, le ter- 
rible, le sublime, le destructeur, avant de 
moi!” 
LETTER ADDRESSED BY WM. 
. CAREY, Esq. 


To the President and Members of the 
Royal Academy of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, in Paris, 

Gentlemen, 

I venture, with much diffidence, to sub- 
mit to you, by the hands of Edward Bla- 
quiere, esq. a British Naval Officer of a 
noble family, a copy of my critical descrip- 
tion, and analytical Review of Death on the 
Pale Horse, a grand historical composition 
from the Revelations, painted by Benjamin 
West, President of the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture in 
London. IT accompany it with my critical 
observations on the Procession of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, a picture of rare excel- 
lence, painted by Thomas Stothardt, and re- 
cently made known to Europe, by an ad- 


jans has been highly flattering. mirable engraving, in which the masterly 
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ates of the lamented Schiavonetti, and 
the delicate burine of the elder Heath, are 
united. The gentleman who does me the 
honour to present my little yolumes to you, 
found leisure amidst the fatigues and 
dangers of his, profession, to enrich the 
world by his literary labours, and to cherish 
upon the bosom of the ocean a love of the 
Fine Arts. A character so estimable for 
intellectual endowments and acquirements, 
for manliness and probity, cannot but confer 
importance on the humble gift which he 
bears. He can truly assure you, notwith- 
standing their favourable tion here, 
how sensible I am of the deficiencies in the 
two publications of which I entreat your ac- 
ceptance. But I am not without a hope 
¢hat your candour will overlook much, in 
consideration of my good intention, and 
should you deem them worthy of a place in 
the library of your Academy | may well be 
proud of the favour. 

Honoured, during forty years, by the 
countenance and patronage of his So- 
vereign ; annually raised, for a long period, 
by the unbiassed voice of the Royal Acade- 
micians of London to the high office ot their 
President; and distinguished in the highest 
degree by that public spirited body, the 
British Institution, and by successive testi- 
monials of approbation aid esteem from all 
the Academies and Schools of Painting in 
the old and new world; the venerable 


beauty and virtue, fly the 
‘West, in his eightieth year, has producedy: straint, impurity, and affectation: - 


in this last -picture, a fresh motive for pro- 
fessional emulation, and an _ additional 
triumph of his pencil. While the British 
public and foreigners in England, crowd 
the exhibition-room to behold this sublime 
' performance, Envy, always silent in the pre- 
sence of dulness, and only wounded by su- 
perior genius, has in) vain endeavoured to 
detract from its merits. Which of you, 
Gentlemen, has not roused the jealousy of 
your inferiors by your most admired per- 
formances? Men of little minds, irregular 
aims, and inflated pretensions, the Simulars 
of Poussin, Kubens, and Raflaelle, know no 
ather mode of obtaining celebrity, but by 
detracting from the fair claims of their most 
eminent contemporaries ; and seeking to 
found their rise on the ruin of others. How 
unlike the eandour and liberality of West! 
who, through life, has been signalized by 
his readiness to applaud the excellence of 
his brother Artists, and to contribute to 
their reputation, while setting an example 
of intense application, by ardently exerting 
his professional powers to advance his own. 
It will be a shining record in the character 
of this eminent Artist, that he is the 
founder of historical painting in England; 
and has dignified his art, by employing his 
talent for more than half a century, as a 
moral instrument in the cause of trath, hu- 


manity, and religion. It is thus, Gehtle- 


-provements and refinements whi 


ing pathos of Le Suceur, the 
nations of Bourdon, and the 


the works of genius, and is not 
the merits of the living by his 
the illustrious dead. A stranger to 
judices of dates and schools, 1 | 
Viewing art as a reflected image in a mirror, 
in which I behold nothing but trick ; 
formity, unless I am there struck by a 
expression of the passions, the af 
simplicity and eternal harmony of 
The Graces, the offspring of truth 
nocence, and the modest 
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ventions of the, brain, which are fashioned 
by rilee and bear not the warts 4 i 
of living realities, are but painted 
ness, which taint the public taste, and 
currency to imitative fi But whither: 
am I hurried by the tecood ee 
my subject? Forgetting that | am addressing 
myself to a select body of artists, whe 
the pride of a great kingdom, and are 
beloved and prized as one of the most b 
liant sources of its glory, I have had 
temerity to speak where I ’ 
silent. Pardon, gentlemen, the in 
error of one, over whom thé cold ce 
nials of the world have passed like clouds’ 
over the mountain top, which cast it into 
momentary shade without ever ; : 
power to take away from its viento: 
tion. May your advancement be equal to 
your enthusiastic devotion and generous , 
ambition. May England and Franee, 

long chronicled as rivalsin milit own, 
henceforward be rivals only i 


happiness from the 
humanize the heart, and embelli 
out corrupting the morals and 
the people. 1 have the hor 
gentlemen, with sentiments of deep 
your devoted servant, J 
London: 37, Ma 
Piccadiliy, Juli 


es 


Correspondence with the French Academy. [Nov 1, 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER. FROM THE 
PERPETUAL SECRETARY OF THE 
ACADEMY, ADDRESSED TO WILL. 
CARBY, ESQ. 

French Institute — Royal Academy of 

Fine Arts, . 

. Sir, Paris, Sept. 14, 1818, 

I have to the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts the two works which you have 
had the goodness to transmit as a mark of 
your respect for that msutition; and as the 
majority of its members are not familiarly 
acquainted with the English language, | 
have taken the liberty to impart to them the 
plan of your work by an abstract in French, 
which will render them acquainted with the 
nature of the various subjects, and the man- 
ner in which you have treated them. 

Ido not flatter myself, Sir, that [ have 
been able to communicate in my abstract 
even a faint image ot that talent for destrip- 
tion and colouring with which your brilliant 
imagination knows how to clothe the objects 
which it depicts ; he must be a painter who 
would deseribe like you the beauties of the 
art, and unioriunately it has scarcely been 
pessible to. furnish an equivalent to this 
species of merit in the abstract that has been 
made to the Academy. E 

Dhe Academy recollects having seen at a 
former exhibition the celebrated sketch of 
Mr. West’s grand picture, the idea of which 

have recalled to their remembrance.— 

thas not been without the highest satisfac- 

tion “that the Academy-has also heard ex- 

the sentiments contwined in your 

r. It has recognized in them. those 

| by*itself; and which, ainiing to 

unite the artists of every country, would ren- 
der them al) citizens of the same republic. 


Tanv charged by the Academy. to express - 


to you its gratitude, and the desire which it. 
has to maintain an honourable intercourse 
with you, Sir, as well as all those of your 

astt nation, who are animated by a 
pure taste for the Fine Arts, and for all that 


tetrad ; 
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~e tfice 
, OTHE followin are the latest accounts 
° heated’ enterprise ;, the first is 
a ene officer of the porn 
to Captain Napier: the last simply 
states the Heissrte of two ships attached 
fo the Expedition, which, however, is 
il continued next season. 
‘ ty’s ship Isabella, off Sugar 
Bay, Davis’s Straits, July 12, 
Jak. 74. 2. N, Jong. 58, W. 


é My Dear Sin,—I take the opportunity” 


ship to let you know what we are 
his icy rezion;, a few extracts 
log will give some idea of our pro- 
5 ) the 3d of May left Shetland, 


was ‘ 
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may tend to their glory and success. “I beg 
you to accept the assurance of the hig! 
consideration with which I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your very humble and very obe- 
dient servant, 


_ .QUATREMERE DE Quincy. 
Wm. Carey, esq. ~~ 


WE are y to acknowledge that 
the labial eel which me dis- 
tinguished opr articles. on the Fine Arts, 
has established a warm conyiction of our 
impartiality in the minds of our readers ; 
and with a sincere wish to advance the 
interests of the British School, we. are 
resolved to persevere in the same line of 
unbiassed duty. ‘These observations are 
oceasioned by the insertion of an article 
in our Magazine of September, which 
took place during the short illness and 
unavoidable absence of our re; 
Editor. We allude to the critical re- 
marks on the sculpture onthe Basso- 
Relievo of the New Custom House, 
executed by Mr. Buss, and. Mr.: 
Coap. Modelling being as much the 
soul of sculpture, as design is of painting ; 
the term modeller cannot convey to an’ 
amateur reproach on Mr.’ Bubb’s 
general abilities, although erroneously 
applied ed our Correspondent in. another 
view. Every important work of Art 
is productive of various opinions; and 
although there are some subordinate par- 
ticulars in the figures on the New Custom 
House whichdo not give us equal pleasure, 
we have no hesitativn in avowing-that 
we cordially share in tke pablic appro- 
bation, which the work ‘as received. 
The engraving which accompanies these 
remarks, will enable our readers, re- 
mote from the capital, to judge cor- 
reetly for theméelves, 
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and had a tolerably fair passage across the 
Atlantic; on the 22d were in longitude off 
Cape Farewell; 2) deg. south of it found 
our variation increasing as we went west ; 
temperature of air and water nearly the same 
as at Shetland, thermometer at 42 or 43 deg. 
On the 26th, saw the first ice berg, 58, 38. 
long. 50. 54.3; we now had snow and sleet, 
thermometer at freezing, a good deal of 
loose ice all round. June 2, in lat. 65. long. 
56. were close in with the main west ice, 
which we supposed extended the whole way 
to the American coast; on the 4th made’ 
the Greenland coast, in lat. 65. 42. but did 
not stand close in; the land here appeared 
something like the north coast of Spain, and 
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about the same height, the mountains very 
precipitous, and terminating in ragged 
: We continued our course to the 
northward, as the winds and ice permitted, 
keeping on the edge of the main west ice, 
w we found tending to N. E. On the 
8th, in lat. 68. 20, long 55. 50. afew leagues 
off the Greenland coast, we were so hemmed 
in with ice on all sides that we could not run 
through; a fine S. W. gale was blowing, 
and we were obliged to tack about where we 
could findroom. On the 9th, we made fast 
to an ice berg aground in 38 fathoms, about 
a mile off shore. The mode of anchoring 
to ice is very easy, the boat a-head 
with the anchors, and fixes them before the 
ship approaches, when ready the ship stands 
in and makes fast, bow to the ice, a low ber, 
that.the bowsprit lays over is preferred, an 
aground if itcan be had. On the 10th, we 
were obliged to get under way, a small 
change of wind setting a large body of ice 
upon us; we continued plying where we 
could find open water, and fell in witha 
whaler, the first we had seen, who informed 
us that none of the whale ships had been 
able to get past 704 deg. ; that the ice to the 
northward was still fast. On the 14th, called 
at the Whale Islands, where there is a 
Danish factory. The Danish Resident 
came on board; from him we could get 
little information, except that the preceding 
winter had been very severe. On the 16th, 
we reached to 70. 39. N. no clear water to 
be seen northward, made fast to an ice berg, 
about a mile off the N. W. end of Waygat 
or Hare Island. We found here most of the 
whale-fishers waiting for an opening to go 
north, the fishery to the southward having 
failed this season. Waygatis eight or nine 
miles long, twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
high, uninhabited, some of the rocks 
basaltic. Coal isfound near the surface on 
the N. E. part of the island. Some grouse 
were shot, the cock perfectly white, the hen 
not unlike that of Scotland. I saw one hare 
pure white. On the 20th, the ice opened a 
little to the northward, when we began to 
warp and tow the ship through the slack, the 
winds light and variable, an frequent calms. 
On the 26th, were only twenty miles from 
Waygat, where we got into a piece of clear 
water that carried us to the land ice on the 
north side of Jacob’s Bight, latitude 70. 23. 
‘We found ourselves in 54, 17. W. per lunars, 
which agreed well with chronometers. We 
swung the ship, and took azimuths on board 
at every four points. Corresponding azi- 
muths were taken, at the same time on the 
_ ice. The observations were not taken in so 
correct a manner as might be done to form 
ajust estimate of the deviation of the compass 
by ship’s attraction. The idea/here at pre- 
sent is, that the compasses are not attracted 
ina ling with the ship, but obliquely. From 
my own observation, I find that the bearings 
of distant objects with the ship’s head north 
and south correspond, which would not be 
cwum@wcase if the attraction of the ship was 
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not fore‘and aft, but athwart. The az y 
taken with the ship’s head north ae 
generally agree. It is supposed likewise 
that the error arising from the ship’s at- 
traction has inc with the ation 


voyage. The ship's head at West gives, 
according to my own observation, an in— 
crease of variation 16 deg.; at East a de- 
Pept 16 wae the pee we cast off 
from the ice wi rospect ofan opening, 
and cruized about a narrow pool till the” 
2d of July, when a fine fresh breeze 
a passage for us. On the 8d, we were in 71.. 
30.; on the 4th, 72. 80.; on the 7th, in lat. 
74. were again obstructed by ice, the bergs 
and flaws much heavier than those r 
seen. We are now in the same place that’ 
Bafiin, two hundred years ago, anchored = 
we find the Three Islands just as he de- 
scribes them; he makes them in 74. 4.; we 
make them 74. 1}. Baffin gives an honest 
account of them. We stretched to the west- 
— on the 9thand Ts found — 
all fast. Weare now in expectation of — 
the wind shifting to the N. i. and bl 
strong, which is the only thing that will d 
us good. Itis strange that, at the same time 
of the year, almost to es ey Baffin should 
have been sto by ice in the same place ;. 
he likewise tite west without finding clear 
sea; his account takes him to 78. N. but he 
does not say he was at the top of the bay, or 
saw land there. Our voyage hitherto hai 
been very pleasant; since the middle of 
June we have had very fine weather, the 
thermometer in sun 76.; sometimes in the 
shade it is at a mean about 33. or 34., 
sometimes below the freezing point. For 
a 


five or six weeks we have only ef oa op " 


to take in the first reef once. The wate 
as smooth as a mill pond all weathers. We 
have scarcely seen rain; our of 
weather are from cloudy to thick fogs, and 
sometimes light falls of snow. me 
the sun ar unclouded the whole 24 
hours. e have only seen two wh g 
have only heard of one being Killed since we 
have been here; they are all north of 
Bears are as scarce ; one has been seen. A 
great number of the gull tribe have been — 
shot, and we sometimes procute a mess of 
eider ducks ;_ seals are-more - 

we don’t trouble them, The coastot 
land, where we saw it, to the southwa: 
70}. is higher than to the northward. 
latitude. Here the coast consists of 
high, bold, bluff-like head-lands, 
closer to, are found to be islands. © 
land is one continued ridge of smoo 
which appears like a cloud. I sup 
ground has not been uncovered. 
flood. The islands in general 
snow., There are no i 
north of 72. 30. on this coast. 
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" set south 


some of the natives on board from 68. 30., 
704.and st, 3 they areall the same people, 
the women in the same manner as 
the men, only their hair tied on the crown 
oftheir head, and a small sort of peak on 
the fore and after part of their jackets. We 
have been so anxious to get on the more 
interesting part of our voyage, that little 
attention thes been paid to the natives here. 
The most astonishing thing to be seen here 
are the ice bergs; their size and number 
surpassing fancy. From the 65th degree to 
this, the sea is literally covered with bergs, 
and we see no end to them; where they are 
generated is yet unknown to us; it is not in 
74. or to the sonthward on this coast, 
“That they are formed on the land is certain, 
from the many stones of great size which 
are seen; some of them are covered with 
sand and dirt, others have regular strata of 
sand and stones running through them 
horizontally. They are of all forms; gene- 
po fag have a high cleft on one side, and 
s pa to the water on the other; 
some exceed two hundred feet perpendicular 
all round. Loose or stream ice consists of 
pieces about the size of an acre and under ; 
about a foot above the surface, when it is 
blown together by strong winds, one piece 
is. edged up on the top of another ; it is then 
packed ice, or a pack. Flaws are 
ae Pe of field ice. The ice generally 
ifts with the wind, though a current must 
or how would the bergs find 
their way south?. We have not been able to 
detect anycurrent. The flood tide sets here 
from southward. 


e of the smaller ice, and 
form barriers which it is difficult to pass. 
In 68. there is a reef, in 70}. another, in 74. 
another, generally found full of ice by the 
fishers: we have found it Ge ne. Me 
standing a few leagues from.land we find 
$5 fathoms here, ome on 150, 90, and so 
on. The water runs in small streams from 
the bergs, so we have no difficulty in get- 


‘ & long 
sande of the voyage. 
that the ice will clear away, and that very 


soon. The,small ice has been for some 


time consuming fast, and will be all dissolv- 
ed the end of this month, even without wind 
to p 4 i . . 

_ July Yesterday an opening in the 


to get to 74. 48. when we 
—the ice here much 
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The compasses for some time have traversed 
“yery sluggisly : this, we suppose, is owing to 
the increase of dip. I think it not at all im- 
pa that, as the terrestrial magnetism 
gins to act more inclined to the co ) 
needle, it will act with less force—the iron 
of the ship still acting at the same angle, 
draws the needle towards the centre of the 
ship, which causes this great deviation of 
the compass; and should we ‘reach the 
place where the dip is 90, I think the com- 
pass will stand always north and south by 
the magnetism of the ship. We did not 
speak the Leith ship; this must therefore 
take its chance of any craft. The descrip- 
tion of Greenland, given in Dr. Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia, is so correct, that no one 
need add any thing more on that subject, 
until the face of the country is again changed. 
I had picked up some stones from the dif- 
ferent parts where we touched for Dr. B. ; 
but having since read the article Greenland 
in his book, I find that he knows more than 
a ship load could tell him.*—We have been 
unfortunate in killing animals, so that I have 
got no crystalline lenses for him. I be- 
spoke some eyes of whales from the fishers, 
but the chance of their killing fish, or of our 
falling in with them again, is doubtful. If 
we fall in with a Leith ship, I will send the 
stones. 

July 22.—Yesterday we got an opening, 
which brought us to the 75th degree. The 
whales begin to make their appearance, se- 
veral having been killed within these eight 
days. The mainland appears one continued 
smooth ridge of snow, only here and there 
the black peak of a mountain appearing; 
some large islands on the coast less covered 
with snow; the land ice extends three or 
four leagues off, so there is no prospect of 
approaching the coast hereabouts. We 
sound occasionally from 200 to 400 fathoms 
soft mud and small stones. Three days we 
were beset in the ice; could not observe any 
current, by the lead lying at the bottom, 
though the ice on the surface was in mo- 
ton. 

July 25. Lat. 75, 21. long, 60. 30.— 
Got here this morning, and now see more 
clear water than we have seen for some 
time past. We must now be crossing the 
magnetic pole fast, as the variation increases 
so much. It is puzzling to find out exactly 
how the ship is steering hy the compass ; 
what with the great variation and error, 
arising from the ship’s attraction, and the 
sluggish traversing of the compasses, we 
must consider some time before a course 
or wind can properly be named. We are 
now the northermost ship, and have made 
fast to the ice, on purpose to send away a 
few letters. The fish are turning so very 
plenty, that all the ships are employed, and 


* The article “ Greenland,” was written 
by Sir Charles Giesecké, who spent seven 
years in that country. 


will probably proceed no further north this 
prc This afternoon we got jammed be-* 
tween two flaws, and seeing a ship taking 
fish a short distance from us, Captain Ross 
all his dis with her, in case of 
ing in with another, or ice opening 
separating us. You will hear from me 
by eve tunity. 
AS. I nel &e. JR. 
P.S. While writing these last lines the ice 
has closed all round us and fast to the north- 
ward. You may guess how fickle it is.— 
We are now about three miles off a small 
island in 270 fathoms mud; the island 
four or five leagues from the main land, and 
ice connecting it. The tem are of the 
water to-day is 36 degrees higher than it 
has been for some weeks. We see land 
bearing N.W. by W. true. 
One branch of the Expedition to the 
‘Arctic regions has failed, in the unex- 
return of the Dorothea, Captain 
han, and her consort, the Trent 
sloop, Lieut. Franklyn, without having 
accomplished the object of their mission. 
It appears, that the highest latitude the 
ships ever attained was about 89. 30. 
long. 12. east. They attempted pro- 
ceeding to the westward ; but as in: the 
case of Capt. Phipps, late Lord Mul- 
ave, in the Racehorse, in 1773, they 
‘ound an impenetrable barrier of ice. 
The ships proceeded nearly over the 
same space as Capt. Phipps did, and met 
with similar impediments as experienced 
by that officer. One of them had been 
in imminent danger of being crushed to 
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Farther Account of the powers em- 
loyed in obtaining forced Ventilation. — 
by the Marquis DE CHABANNES. 
Tlie following is the detail of the 
method adopted by the patentee in the 
plication of his principles at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 
« The first point being the complete ven- 
tilation of the Theatre, I shall begin by de- 
scribing the means employed for that pur- 


ara patent Calorifere Fumivore Ventilat- 
ing Furnace is erected behind the lower 
gallery, which draws off the air from the 
‘back of the three first tiers of boxes. The 
fire acts upon twelve pipes of seven inches 
diameter each, and ten feet in length, unit- 
ing in a single one of two feet diameter. A 
rarefaction is produced in these pipes, and 
the flame and smoke having passed through, 
are evaporated by a large tube, enveloping 
that in which the air from the boxes is 
eerried off, and which not only continues, 
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atoms, with all on board, batween two 
ice-bergs. ‘They approached so close 
their passage that they lifted the vess 
ate out of the water. Her irc 
were forced, her ribs broken, and 
with great difficulty that she has ‘ 
the coast in her miserably red 
state. These are the ships which were 
content with a view to their i 
the Pole, and entering the Pacific Ocean 
by the North-east. eir failure will 
probably be a much greater di 
ment to the public than that of the 
other expedition will be, suppos g 
crew to return safely, as their 


was expected with more interest; 


surely a clear knowledge of the many 


circumstances which must have be 
learned during a passage over the 
is more important to the world j 
possibility of finding a north-w . 
sage to China. The latter, asa ; 
of curiosity is little, and as an affair of 
commerce is nothing; since a passage 
‘its ae 


effected in a season chosen for 
know ir peculiarity, and by ves 
prepared at the public expense, on 
service alone, will be unlikely to becon 
a beneficial example to any comm 
here Seana” The chance of success, * 
would seem, was also. greater in» the 
case of the Polar Expedition than of the 
other, as it would be under no ne } 
to diverge from the widest, and there- 
fore the freest sea itcould find. 


but augments the rarefaction, and q 
the current of air within. 
unite at the top in a cowl which 1 
the wind, and discharges the aif 
outside the building. Four op 
been made in the ceiling of 
boxes, which communicate separate 
the pipes in the furnace, and the 
tion of air through these b 
owerful the moment the fire is 
is then evident that the breath of 
rsons rising towards the ceilin 
ightness, takes the direction of 
and passes away as a stream of ¥ ) 
lows the motion which is given toit, 
* At first the ventilation was eff 
steam, but afterwards the’ heat 
was substitited, and the chi 
centre made the agent for con¢ 
* Thus all air which is in 
vitiated is constantly carried off 
rformance. It remains no 
w this is replaced. The j 


atmosphere acting with g} water 
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the interior, in consequence of this constant 
evaporation, the audience would be 

to the most dangerous currents, if precau- 
tions were not taken to regulate the tempe- 
rature in every,part of the house, according 
to the degree of the external cold. Atevery 
entrance, therefore, communicating with the 
outward air, a furnace has been placed si- 
niilar to that before mentioned. ‘These are 
lighted as occasion requires, whenever the 
exterior temperature is below 50; but their 
power may be lessened or increased at 
pleasures according to the state of the wea- 
ther. Three or four hours in the day are 
usually the time required to give a moderate 
paste 4 throughout, or to raise the tempe- 


-ratyre in any particular situation. When 


the fire is out, warm air will continue to 
issue from the furnace till every particle of 
heat has heen extracted from the pipes.— 
There are times, however, when it is not ne- 
cessary to light the furnaces, and yet an 
au tation of heat in the corridores is 
required ; with this view, therefore, Ca- 
lorifere stoves have been placed in the 
Shakspeare room, saloons, and the corri- 
dores, which produce a quantity of warm 
air sufficient to maintain an ity of 
temperature, even in excessive weather, 
The fresh air which supplies the place of 
that evaporated, will therefore, even in 
winter, be always at from 55 to 60, so as to 
| pg any danger from sudden transitions 
y the opening of doors or otherwise. But 
it was not suflicient thus to provide the 
means of maintaining the temperature of 
the corridores nearly at 60 degrees; it was 
necessary also to regulate the admission of 
air into the boxes, to lessen the draught of 
air on opening the doors, and to supply 
constantly, for respiration, fresh air, instead 
of that which was carried off by ventilation, 
This is done by numerous small apertures, 


- which render the air vent insensible, and as 


the air is always at the above degree, the 
sensation thus produced is. agreeable, and 
totally free from inconvenience. 

Equal care has been taken to maintain 
the same degree of temperature on the 
stage, and the different passages to it,” 

_ New Invention for determining La- 
titude,4c.—Mr. Hunter, of Edinburgh, 
has invented an instrument of great im- 
portance in navigation. From two al- 
titudes of the sun, and the interval of 


' time between the observations, he can 


determine within five minutes after the 
second observation the latitude of the 
place, the hour from noon, and the varia- 
tion of the compass. According to the 
common form of calculation for double 
altitudes, the latitude by account is sup- 
posed to be known, which in the use of 
this instrument is not necessary. Mr. 

ss, of Glasgow Observatory, at- 
Met he has tried it in several in- 
and always found its results 
New Mowtury Mac.~-No, 58, 


New Inventions and Patents. 


very near the truth. Ifa vessel were 


- driven from her course by storms or 
‘currents; if the reckoning was altogether 


lost, and the ‘mariner could not get a 
meridian observation ; with this instru- 
ment, and a chronometer, he could ame 
few minutes after the second o 

tion ascertain his position on the ocean 
with accuracy. : 

Mr. Joun Bet, millwright and en- 
gineer, of Romsey, has invented a most 
useful scaling ladder to be used in cases 
of fire. It works on wheels, so as to 
accompany any fire-engine, will lie to 
any angle, extend to any height, and has 
rails, so that any person can descend by 
it with safety—[We should be glad to 
be favoured with a description of this 
important invention. | 

. W. ANNESLEY has obtained a 
parent in this country and America for 
uilding vessels on a new. principle, 
namely, by alternate layers of planks, 
the grain of which passes from stem to 
stern ; and by other layers passing under 
the vessel from one gunwale to another. 
These are tree-nailed, or bolted to- 
ether, without timbers, knees, breast 
ooks, or stern; and without metal be- 
low, except a few bolts in the keel, and 
the rudder irons, The planks are all 
let into mortices, the cutwater, keel and 
stern-post, being all added after the hull 
of the vessel is in other respects com- 
plete. He enumerates a great man 
advantages which, he says, must result 
from his system of building, such as in- 
creased strength, capability, buoyancy, 
swiftness in sailing, tightness, &c. 

Experiments on the Bilberry, and on 
the method of detecting extraneous co- 
lours in Red Wine. By M. Vocru.—The 
berries of the vaccinium myrtillus con- 
tain a colouring matter, the citric and 
the malic acids, and a considerable quan- 
tity of uncrystallizable sugar, The co- 
louring matter may be removed by boil- 
ing the juice of the bilberry with 
powdered charcoal, or with an argillace- 
ous earth; by which process it is render- 
ed as colourless as water. When the 
berries are bruised, the pulp seems to 
he scarcely susceptible of undergoing the 
process of fermentation, on account of 
the great proportion of sugar which it 
contains ; but by diluting it with about an 
equal bulk of water, and still more by 
adding yeast to it, it readily ferments, 
and forms alcohol in considerable quan- 


tity" 

With respect to the colouring matter 
of wine, M. Vogel remarks, that of all 
the substances which he has employed 

Vou X, 2X 
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to give them a red colour, none of them 
form with the acetate of lead a greenish 
grey precipitate, which is the colour that 
is procured from the genuine red wines. 

Wines coloured by the juice of the bil- 
berry, by elder, or by Campeachy wood, 
form with acetate of lead a precipitate of 
a deep, blue colour. Fernanboue, red 
saunders, and the red beet, produce a 
colour which is precipitated red, by the 
acetate of lead. When wine is coloured 
merely by beet, it may be rendered en- 
tirely colourless by lime-water, but the 
‘weakest acid will bririg back the colour ; 
it may be reproduced even by blowing 


into the fluid through a tube. As the - 


colouring matter of red wines is suppos- 
ed to reside principally in the skin of the 
grape, the author prepared a quantity of 

- the skins, and reduced them to powder. 
In this state he found that they were 
not soluble in ether, but that they com- 
municated to alcohol a deep red colour ; 
a paper stained with this colour was 
rendered red by acids, and green by 
alkalies. 

M. Vogel informs us, that he made a 
ee of red wine from black grapes, 

or the purpose of his experiments, and 
that this produced the greyish green 
precipitate with the acetate oflead; he 
‘also found the same coloured precipitate 
in two specimens of red wine, the ge- 
nuineness of which could not be suspect- 
ed, the one from Chateau-Marguaux, and 
the other from the neighbourhood of 
Coblentz. 

Captain F. I. Thomas R. N. has in- 
vented a life-boat (to pull and sail at the 
average rate) with three keels; the two 
outer ore the bilge, and will prevent 
the vessel from upsetting or sinking.— 
Captain Thomas intends making experi- 
ments with his boat during his stay at 
Portsmouth. 

A new method of shoeing horses has 
been introduced. It consists of two 
pieces joined by a hinge, which is de- 
fended by a strong steel-headed rivet, 
and by adapting itself to the expansion 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

WE certainly do not repent of hav- 
ing delayed our criticism upon the per- 
formanees of Mr. Farren, as we have 
now had-an opportunity of witnessing a 
fall display of his comic abilities, in a 
great varicty of characters, which al- 
though in some measure of an uniform 
style, have yet afforded full scope for 
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of the foot, is intended to’prevent coi- 
traction. feeedbentiin.. 


_. New Patents, 

Tuomas Macuett, of Great — 
Street, in the parish of St. James, West 
minster, Surgeon ; for his improved me- 


thod of applying for medicinal 
the sgtiior of aiken air, 
eous substances to the exte 
‘ace, and to some of the internal cavi 
and of the human body, and for 
the ary Reick and node -« 
employing oil and spirits, on sin 
peiplen in lamps ia other 
apparatus.—August 24, I8I8. not 
Joun Bennet, of Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, Shopkeeper; for aap 
beveasiome in peg Slee 5 and 
the filtering medium —August 
31, 1818. ibs oe 
Josern Bowyer, of Kic 
Worcester, Ca 


y eer 


Kidderminster, 
rpet-manufacturer; for 
an improvement in the machinery for 
making Brussels and cut pile, commonly 
called Wilton carpeting, ed rugs, 
and imperial rugs.—August 31, 18 

Ricuarp Green, of Li 
Leicester-square, Middlesex, 


Tronmionger ; for an impro upon 
the spring billet for hnrars, and the 
application thereof, to bridles, — » 
and reins, bits, sword-hilts, gun- es. 
and other purposes.—August 31, © 
Wiii1am Sarisnury, of E 


Middlesex, Botanist ; for a machine 
implement for the purpose of prey 
hemp, flax, and other vegetable fibre 
substances ; partly communicated t 
by a foreigner in the seryice of 
perial Majesty, the Emperor of | 
and partly of his own inve 
31, 1818. es : 
Freperick Duzer, of Crabtree, F 
ham, Middlesex ; for an improve 
musical wind-instruments, of a certain 
description —August 31, 1818), 
Henry Stuns, of St. Jame 
Westminster, Blind-manufactur 
a moveable heel for boots, | 


other purposes.-—Sept. 7, 1828 


the exercise of very extraordi 
lent in that peculiar cast of cl 
which we have long regrette d, a 
restoration of which we hail wi 
ings of genuine satisfaction. 
racters of Lord Ogleby an¢ 
Teazle are very neat 
each other in many respec 
conceited dotard is 


wi | PS) 
pt in both, the satire is in each 
fe RNB and bach ‘chacacteteeos 
sufficiently striking without being am 
hi true to nature. A remarkable s ty 
{i of sentiment in the a Rani of By two 
| cannot escape observation, for in 
2 ie ‘exuberance of their humour, and 
by - in the keenness of their sarcasm, neither 
| of them yess to have lostsight of that 
os egree of reverence which in point of 
ie srinciple is due to the infirmities of old 
iat! age, and hence we find some amiable 
rm traits in the characters of their Napeotrs 
Ls heroes, calculated to soften our disgust, 
4 and _ to excite feelings of compassion for 
i, weakness, rather than those of con- 
ii tempt for folly. The firmness of Sir 
1 Peter Teazle’s refusal to become a vo- 
a : aay at the shrine of Scandal, is inferior 
Ls ly tothe magnanimity of Lord Ogleby 


in offering his protection and support to 
we gpa rival, at the very moment 
fi ow 


: when n weakness and conceit are 
el ing him in the face, and all the dar- 
be ling objects of his ambition are cut off at 
ie ’ a stroke. It is in the pourtraying of con- 


; trasted feelings such as these, that Mr. 
. Farren is oeeetialy happy; the dignity 
& ‘manner, the firnrness of resolution, 


and the amiableness of disposition, are 
ie a ainted in their liveliest colours, 
a “and lose none of their effect in the hands 
7 of Mr. Farren, His conception of these 
7 ‘ ters does him infinite credit, as 
a “wholly original; without any 
4 _ model for imitation he is all that we can 
* _* wish for, and more than we could ex- 
ti “pect. If in some respects he is inferior 
4 ~to King, the disadvantages under which 
b he labours should not be lost sight of 


th, and his comparative want of 
. bcd We are by no means dis- 
d to think that he has arrived to the 

of his excellence ; on the con- 

y, he appears to have im oved him- 
in many essential PE jede since 
it appearance, and his judgment 
youd m appear to be ig pate and 
nat he cannot fail by every fresh 
tion to afford new grounds for ap- 
probation. Atthe same time, however, 
: should be careful of too much comic 
travagance, and should not lose sight 
ent, even in scenes of the 
fest humour. His Sir Anthony 
ute is too comic, and he seems now 
n to forget that Lord Ogleby 
all dbaardity is a refined gentle- 
n, 2 point to which particular atten- 
hould be paid, in order to make 
trast between his Lordship and 
izen the more strik- 


a 
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ing. These are faults which maturer ex- 
pone will rectify, and we congratu- 
ate the public, as well as the manager, 
that so valuable an acquisition to the 
school has been found, who merits uni- 
versal thanks for being the means of 
restoring to us, what we have so long 
mourned the loss of—genuine Comedy. 
Our readers will rejoice with us at the 
return of Mrs. Dickons, who has lately 
been making a professional, tour upon 
the Continent, from which she has de- 
rived considerable improvement. Her 
reception was peculiarly flattering, and 
was indeed justly merited. The Barber 
of Seville is taken from the celebrated 
Opera of Rossini, and adapted by Bishop, 
with some original Hess, pete of his 
own. It forms upon the whole a most 
delightful entertainmént, and has had 
the peculiarly happy effect of removing 
(we hope from the Theatre altogether) 
the Jumpers, who for a few nights dis- 
graced the Theatre, and disgusted the 
public. ‘ 
DRURY LANE. 

We congratulate our readers upon 
the improved appearances which the 
concerns of this ‘Theatre present, and 
bat that the arrangements now about 
to be made with the creditors will prove 
satisfactory, and that we may once more 
witness Old Drury in allits glory. In 
the mean time we doubt much the pror 
priety of the experiment made by the © 
managers of a reduction in the prices of 
admission, and which seems not to have 
been attended with those good effects 
that were anticipated. 

Among the various novelties, Mr. D. 
Fisher, Mr. Cleary, and Mrs. West, 
“made their appearance in “ Venice Pre- 

served” as Jaffier, Pierre, and Belvidera. 
Mrs. West acquitted herselfin a very su- 
perior manner, and displayed a full con- 
eeption of the part; she wasinteresting 
throughout, and frequently pathetic— 
nothing was overdone for mere effect. 
Jaffier at best is but a dangerous cha- 
racter for a debut, but Mr. Fisher on 
the whole met with a very favourable 
reception, and evinced a general correct- 
ness of taste, and even where he erred 
there was a fire and spirit about him 
which discretion and study will doubtless 
rectify. Mr. Cleary is a hearty con- 
spirator, but he did more by the manner 
of conducting the plot than is set down 
for him—the conspiracy being solely 
‘against the Senate and State of Venice, 
and not against the taste and patience of 
the audience, . y 
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A new serious Melo-drama, called 
“Sigesmar, the Switzer, was received 
with loud and decided approbation. 

Mr. Kean made his first appearance 
for the season as Richard the Third, 
and was greeted with tumultuous accla- 
mations. Mr. H. Kemble played Rich- 
mond to admiration. Mr. Munden re- 
turned to his station, and was heartily 
welcomed as Sir Abel Handy in “ Speed 
the Plough.” He is as rich in humour 
as ever, and we never expect to see an 
actor so full of grimace who will afford 
us so much pleasure. , 

A Lady of the name of Bellgar made 
her appearance as Don Carlos, in the 
“Dnuenna.” She seemed overwhelmed 
with diffidence and timidity, but not- 
withstanding she shewed herself a very 
sweet and accomplished singer, and gave 
the simple songs of the part in a beauti- 
ful seria’ her lower notes are uncom- 


NEW MUSIC. 


Concerto da Camera, for the Piano-forte, 
with accompaniments for two Violins, 
Flute, Viola, and Violoncello, Com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss G. Mus- 
grave, by T. A. Rawlins. No. 4. 
This is one of a series of Concerti da Ca- 

_ mera intended to be published by Mr. 

Chappell, com by Messrs. Cramer, 
Corri, Griffin, Latour, &c, We have seldom 
been more highly gratified than in playing 
over this admirable Concerto: the subject is 
bold and well chosen; the modulation flows 
so naturally and unrestrained, that we seem 
scarcely to have quitted the harmony of the 
first scale, before we find ourselves in a re- 
mote key, and from which the return to the 
tonic is managed with equal skill and dex- 
terity. The term Da Camera, or “ Cham- 
ber-pieces,” was used hy the ancients to dis- 
tinguish these lighter pieces from the Con- 
certo grosso, or “ grand Concertos,” per- 
formed only in theatres or large concert- 
rooms, This important distinction is care- 
fully observed ; the flights are less extensive, 
but equally brilliant; the windings round 
towards cadences not so long winded, 
but more compact, and, we think, on that 
account.more effective. Being thus con- 
tracted, and all extraneous matter lopped off, 
nothing seems wanting to render it a com- 
plete performance for small parties and pri- 
vate concerts, 

Lhe Sisters of Prague, a Bohemian Air, 
arranged with variations for the Piano 

‘forte. Dedicated to Mrs. Belcombe, 
by Philip Knapton. 

These variations are made by the success- 
ful doer -of Mrs. Macdonald’s Reel, and 
Caller Herring. If this effort is not quite 
equal to the two former, it will nevertheless 


var 
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monly fine. Her face and are> 
well adapted to the © » and her ac 
the Bath Theatre, x popl of Addison's, 
the Bath Theatre, a pupil’ son's, 
played Clara with much success. =” 
The numerous first —_— 
which have taken place since the open- 
ing of this Theatre, prevent our paying 
a sufficient attention to all, and we pre 
fer noticing such only as are in 
progress likely to become favourites 
with the public. It seems to us to bea 
mistaken notion which the 
are acting upon to attract the notice of 
the town by aconstant of actors. 
A sprinkling of novelties is required to 
break the sameness even of excellence, 
but the preponderance of novelty over 
established merit.and fame, is inj 
to the profession, and must, we think, 
be eventually detrimental to any House 
that adopts it. he 


, e. 


®bs 
Pye, 


Ly 8 igh, rank in classical 
et these are but secondary Pang! 
hope that Mr. Knapton with his ab 
will furnish us with — tin inal. 
Introduction et Petite Ba, pour 

is A lamoriiete Composeés par J. 8. 

eile. : tS 
A second Introduction and Rondo for 

ta Mo 7 de Composed by J.8. 

eile. 

La Petite Bagatelle is imple,and_ 
adapted to the use of young ladies in the 
first forms, In the Rondo Mr, Peile has 
taken a bolder flight, and elicited much sci- 
entific knowledge, ere Pe 
ea for the Flute, Com oset 


for the Piano-forte. Co 
dedicated to Miss Selina 
J. F. Danneley. yee 
Though such @ number of variatio 
have been made to this air, they seem > 
to be exhausted, for we have here anothe 
string of them. It‘is impossible to w: 
otherwise than agreeably on so charming 
thema ; butthese variations require: 


o> 
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this is introduced in the form of a Rondo, so 
that the subject is relieved by occasional 
episodes, together with a little embellish- 
ment on returning to the tune; it is on the 
whole very agreeable; and could the long 
abode on the minor key be somewhat con- 
tracted in another edition it would be still 
further improved. ; 
The pleasing Vision; a Divertimento 
for the Piano-forte. Composed and 
inscribed to Miss A. Carlisle, by C, 
Nielson. ' 
Whether this vision haunts the lady by 
night or by day, whether it occupies her 
waking thoughts, or pervades her somnific 
hours, she must no doubt be happy at being 
surrounded by such light and thoughts 
as those with which these strains are im- 
bued, which, like the swallow, skim the 
stream of harmony without plunging to any 
great depth. 
Romance, with variations for the Piano- 
forte. Composed and dedicated to his 
riend, Mr. Lord, by Augustus Meves, 
oe ges npr a tage amateur a half 
professor, puts forth many ty things; 
S iake doe not write ike bebe, ns 
time to digest and finish off whatever he in-~ 
tends to lay before the public. The piece 
before us is one of his happiest efforts; and 
so good a judge as his friend, Mr. Lord, 
knows how to appreciate it. 
An Air, with variations for the Piano- 
forte, with an accompaniment for the 


The Friends ; a Poem, by the Rev. F. Hodgson. 


lie very handily. 
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Flute or Violin, ad libitum. Com 
and dedicated to Miss Elliston, by M, 
C. Wilson, 


This is a pleasant air, and the variations 

i The accompaniment, 

too, is man with much skill and con~ 

trivance ; we are happy to perceive that 

a monotonous violin or flute part in mere 

unison can ee longer be endured, but that 

composers it necessary to form a regu- 
lar chain of harmony in their rs ar 
ments. 

Dear Louisa, a favourite Ballad. Dedi- 
cated to the Ladies of the British Em- 
pire, by J. Jay, Mus. Doc. 

This is a very pretty song in the Scotch 
style, and does the doctor much credit. 

From the dedication, we anticipated some- 


thing of a national kind ;— 
Oft by the wild wood musing slow, 
Devon’s silver waters wind, 


Enchanting girl! where’er I go 
Thy lovely image haunts my mind. 
T’ve torn for thee the fairest flowérs 
* That blossom’d on the wild rose treé, 
And rifled nature’s sweetest bowers 
In search of wreaths of love for thee,’ 
Dear Louisa! 
As there are so many young gentlemen 
who never think at all, “ the ladies of the 
British empire” will be much obliged to 
* — for his musings, though they are 
t slow. : 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS AND EXTRACTS. 


The Friends: a Poem by the Rev. 
Francis Hopason, A, M. pp- 189. 


Emerged from the unpleasing and un- 
Satisfactory task of criticising the correct- 
ed system of versification recently disco- 
vered by Mr. Leigh Hunt, and exempli- 
fied in his Rimini and Foliage, with 
what real feelings of delight and satis- 
faction do we enter upon a review of 
the volume before us!—“ A simple,” 
though not “ unadorned tale,” in which 
are painted, in their loveliest colours, 
those noble passions of the soul, by 
which our admiration is excited, and 

sympathy awakened. Every suc- 


our 
ceeding effort of Mr. Hodgson’s pen 


serves to exalt his standard in the ranks 
of literature, and to erect a monument 
to his poetic fame,. which, like that of 
Horace, shall be “ are perennius.” ‘This 
interesting little tale is an offering 
at the of Friendship~a develope- 
nent of the lives and characters of two 


: 


friends—friends by congeniality of senti- 

ment, by uniformity of taste, by simila- 

rity of manners ;—friends by one com- 

ale feeling of moral and religious prin- 
le. ; , 

O blest and blessing union! yet in thee 


Perfection dwells, and than hisloss regains; 
O’er his own Paradise he ran by 
Free from Earth’s cares, from conscious 
Folly’s pains ; , : 


Wealth, glory, pleasure, all in thee we find, 
Thou Fatog Peace of Cohcord’s lovely 
mind! p- 13. 
We are carried, in the principal part of 
the first book, through some of the most 
romantic scenery in Wales, in which the 
Friends, Theodore and Ferdinand, are 
touring; and ‘here the author is emi- 
nently conspicuous for the sublimity of 
his conception, the aceuracy and distinct- 
ness. of his delineation, and for the 
sweetness and harmony of his verse. 
Our readers, however, shall judge for 
themselves by the following extract: , 
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High soats the imperial aqueduct, and Dee 


_ Runs wondering at the way himself has 
me 
P from that air-drawn way thy hills 
they see, 
Thy crown of pictured hills’ around thee 


cast, 
Liangollen, vale of rest! where shining 
streams ; 
Roll their long murmuring round, and sooth 
; Retirement’s dreams. 
There warlike Dinas-Bran recalls the day 
Of bright embattled power, or feudal feast : 
There, where the wood-girt waters idly stray, 
From glittering cares, from toils of pomp 
‘d 


. re y : 
Some weary heart in Valley Crucis’ towers, 
Gaye to repose and prayer her happier even- 
: ing hours. 
Nor to the smiling surface of the land 
~ 'Pheir pleased career the youthful wan- 
» derers bound : , 
Eager they dive, where man’s resistless hand 
Has raised a throne of darkness under 


ground : 
Where, from the mouth of yon abhorred 


descent, 
Conquered by lustral fires, empoisoned airs 
are sent. 
They reach the guardian flame—and round 
it stand 
With eyes that doubly sparkle in the light, 
Jn ghastly merriment, a blackening band, 
The freeborn tenants of this reign of night : 
Diverging far around, full many a road, 
Through low and narrow rocks, suns o'er 
the pale abode. 


A distant sound approaches—louder yet 
Ring on their iron path those iron wheels : 
By yon faint lamp, in lonely station set, 
A boyish hand that guarded door unseals, 
The car has past in rapid thunder, back 
Falls th’ rebounding gate, and shuts the in- 
fernal track. 
But ampler realms of subterranean wealth 
Allure them now—midway suspended 
there, 
Silent they gaze, while freshening airs of 
health 


Breath from the crystal rock; and still 
and fai 


‘ r 
Th’ illuminated scenes of wonder shine, 
As like come sacred roof upshoots the magic 
mine. 
But as they lower sink, what strange delight 
Awaits ‘them, rapturous ! wide that pave- 
ment spreads, 
Broad those dark columns; while in circle 
bright . 
Lamps glitter round the hall, and o’er 
their heads 
Reflect the roof of salt—some patriot band, 
In council here might.meet, and save their 
injured land. p- 21. 
Ferdinand, whose spirit for enter- 
prize appears, throughout, impatient of 
controul, embraces at length the military 
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fession, and sets out to joi eae 
Seaidied to ‘Amerion, ike oe 1 


poem commencing about the 
the last century). The o of 


of animation. 
to recount the mariah i fete 
our countrymen, of course not forget 

to give an opportunity to Ferdinand to 
diay all his courage and zeal, for the 
cause in which he was , witha 
beautiful and pathetic tribute to the 
memory of ourimmortal Wolfe. = 

In the third book we returo. 

sympathize wit almost | solab 
Theodore, who after the loss of 
friend, and the death of his parent, 
seeks support from that consolation 
which is derived from religious } 

ciple; ‘and here, we cannot 1 
temptation of laying before our rez 

the admirable allusion made Lr 

lowing stanzas to the two most me- 
morable epochs in the history of our 
country—we mean the reformation ani 


the revolution. 


Two glorious beacons mark thy stream cf “ar 
years, “Deep é 
My troubled, native land! when Nassau’s 
Now it Uy corey Looe 
ow lit by sera i appea 7 
Over the blac’ ee aie wal fron ‘car 
That cloud conceals—and when, in won- 
drous time, : fp. 
Thine infant church is born, and nursed by 
hands of crime, 6. te ee 
What doom is thine, loved Freedom ? wilt 
or oe a 
Th bright course, unfed by mets 
fire ? : oe bd ac 


Or, while thy natural ‘idly sleep 
Shall lawless hands to li thine ark aspire? 
Ferhat. & Heaven !—and oh! that h 
ar a 
Defend its inmost shrine from E 
tom dark. a 


evement 


If o’er his face some born 

And sudden sadness dims the exulting 

Droops not man’s heart?—but he 

eaven would weep, 

When from the bosom of ec ‘ 

Blest England’s faith had burst, an 

ling sleep, : , 

And blinded zeal had sought 
home, ioe 

If from that rescued Church new 
rose, aah es 


ni 
a 


~~ eie | 


. 
_— 
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Forbid it Lord! the faith that martyrs 
sealed 


2 
The — that reason won from papal 
e5 
Where heaven-born learning cleared what 
trath revealed ; 

Courage its shield, and liberty its guide— 
Forbid it Lord! that phrenzy’s fearful day 
Should make that glorious faith Rebellion’s 

second prey. 


Oh, mark the springs of ruin, plainly 


Tn her own dreamless and unconscious 
rest— > 
For dizzy power, on Fame’s bright summit 
la 
it Snce's sink toy Bille ble oppien 
Though e’er so girt with guardiah rocks 
© around, 
Falls from the tottering height, in viewless 
whirlpools drowned. 
Fear not thy foes without, thou Church of 
Truth! 
The Sceptic’s slander, or the Bigot’s rage ; 
Fear inbred sloth, the canker of thy youth, 
The careless worm—oh chase it from 
thine age— é 
To cloistered glooms the kindred pest con- 
fine, : 
And ever springing Hope, anduntired Toil 
2 Ar aaa ae p. 78. 


Whilst awake to all the nobler aspira- 
tions of the mind, Theodore is yet not 
insensible to the softer feelings of love ; 
and his attachment to Ellen forms one 
of the most prominent features of the 
poem. From this pleasing dream how- 
ever, he is suddenly. aroused to the 
rescue of Ferdinand, who is taken pri- 


soner by a party of Indians. Every other - 


feeling now yields to the calls of friend- 
ship, and the hope of preserving his 
long lost companion serves to deaden 
the anguish of his departure from 
Ellen. He sets out for America, 
succeeds in rescuing Ferdinand; when 
the shipwreck of the vessel in which they 


. are returning home, forms the tragical 


end of the Friends, by consigning them 
to an untimely grave. 
Having thus given to our readers a 
brief sketch of the principal features of 
_ this delightful little volume, we shall re- 
commend them to a perusal of it, and 
conclude by extracting a very remarkable 
_ passage in allusion to the .dangerous 
tendency of the taste which has of late 
_ prevailed for licentious and unrestrained 
compositions. 
_Andthou,Corruption, heavierfar and worse,* 
_ Adulterate felling of a German breed— 
Ols! can an English soil sustain thy curse, 
 Conceit thy sire, and Infamy thy seed? 


—_ 
at * Than duiness, gee the preceding stanza 
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Where wondering Vice young Virtue’s blush 
retains, g 
And robbers die like heroes, not in chains ! 
In oo untaught, where India’s: waste of 
Shelters her houseless savage, hatred 


then, 


And _ ven , swift to shed a brother’s 


Were deemed to dwell—but now—mid 
men ° 
The fiends, let loose from darkness, rise 
and claim 
Nor rest—nor mercy—but applause and 
fame. f 
Veiled - bright robes of free and generous 
pride ; 
Wreathed with sweet flowers of fair con- 


fiding love ; 
By beauty favored, and to truth allied, 
O’er blighted realms the brave banditti 
rove— 
So round some upas trunk might roses 


twine 

Or hell breathe odours of an air divine. 

2 p. 97. 
Upon this passage we forbear to offer 
any other comment, than our appre- 
bation of the sentiments conveyed in it. 
By his note Mr. Hodgson seems con- 
scious of the boldness of his attack upon 
“a favorite author,” and we must leave 
this satire to be received as it may by 
those whom it most concerns, only 
ing, as an incontrovertible doctrine, 
that the tendency of all writings should 
be directed to the support of our moral 
and religious obligations, and that where, 
under the fascinating garb of poetry, 
vice conceals herself, and is divested of 
her deformity, the poison becomes 

deadly, and the danger incalculable. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Man's Sa!- 
zation: a Sermon preached in the Cu- 
“ thedral Church of Chester, before the 

Judges of Assize,* on Sunday, Sept. 

6, 1818. By Grorce Henry Law, 

D.D. F.R. and A.S. Lord Bishop of 

Chester, Published by request, 4to. 

pp. 42. 

T’o those who have been but indifferent 
observers of the effect of modern sectarian 
principles on the mind of man, and more 
especially at that awful moment when 
mortality trembles on the threshold of 
eternity, the necessity of such a dis- 
course as this will appear obvious. The 


dreadful principles preached in a great 


number of our conventicles, of exclusive 
faith without works being sufficient to 

* W. D. Best, and S, Marshall, esqrs. 
serjeants-at-Jaw. 
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ensure ultimate salvation, cannot be too 
severely deprecated. They are in them- 
selves directly anti-christiin, and sub- 
“yersive of that great hope which all 
true believers should entertain of future 
‘happiness through a Saviour's mediation. 
For if, as we are told roe rigid Cal- 
‘vinists, the AvMicuTy had, in the ex- 
ercise of his omniscient will, pre-ordain- 
ed a certain proportion of his creatures 
to eternal punishment or happiness, how 
can P Yelief avail in averting the 
_dr sentence from those who can 
have no hope in participating in the 
> joys of the blessed?——We all know that 
‘itis quite common for the most aban- 
_doned offenders, in their last moments, 
to deny crimes of which there was no 
doubt of their being guilty, and impious- 
‘ly declare their co ce in sharing the 
joys of that after-state of bliss which 
“God has prepared “ for those who keep 
his commandments!" Need we refer to 
the recent case of the Ashcrofts, for the 
murder at Manchester. One of them, 
"it appears, had been a member of what 
- he pleased to term a “ religious society ;” 
yet this man, with the very evidence 
of positive proof, and death staring him 
in the face, persisted in a his in- 
nocence, ani declaring his confidence in 
the election of grace! A commentary, 
however, on this pernicious doctrine is 
not necessary here; and any observa- 
tions we might feel inclined to make 
upon it, are amply and ably anticipated 
in the discourse before us. 

There is nothing florid in the Jan- 
guage—there is none of that unneces- 
sary verbiage in this truly orthodox ser- 
mon, which too often characterizes simi- 
lar productions: but the style is never- 
theless nervous and striking—dignified 
and persuasive. It breathes throughout 
a spirit of pure and unaffected piety. In 
allusion to the doctrine of faith, the es- 
timable author observes :—— 


* It is incumbent upon every friend to 


religion and virtue, upon every well-wisher 
to social order and the happiness of man, as 
at all times, so particularly now, to point out 
the utter hopelessness of obtaining salvation 
without the observance of che laws of Gop. 
Whatever is substituted in the place of 
Christian morality, must in the end prove 
treacherous and fatal. Nor are the evil 
effects, alas! of such a system of religion to 
be deduced from theory; they have been too 
well attested by“ facts. Future remunera- 
tions haye been holden out, independent of 
moral obedience; vice has been rendered 
confident, of salvation, and the great bar- 
rier has been thrown down between him 
who serveth God and him who serveth him 
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not. The most atrocious violators of the 
law have lulled their consciences with some 
ve every com ment upt 
earth, have yet looked for their ah od 
heaven. Hence the _composedness with 


-which even murderers have gone from 


scenes of horror to the house of God:— 


chence the facility with which such persons 


have turned from shedding blood to pray- 


ing. To the same cause, also, must we 
tribute that growing hardi bod Wa slips, 
through which convicted assassins 


deny their guilt, though almost in the pr 
sence of their Maker: and thu both: od 
we account for that presuming . 
which creatures covered with guilt have, in 
their et confidently 
boast they are ascending from the seaf- 


ing effects and evil tendency of enthusiasm. 


* May they beep vi’ inthe! water, wees Fah 


of that rational religion, under which this 
nation has attained its present | pre-emi- 
nence, ‘and in the practice of which our fa- 
thers lived and died. Spiritual assurance be- 
cometh no one of the sons of men. are 
sinners. ‘The best of created beings 
entertain an awful looking for of judgment 
to come; he must close his accounts with 
hope, indeed, through Christ, but with a 
hope still trembling.” p. 32. i Se 
“his is the genuine doctrine of the 
Scriptures—this is truly the doctrine 
calculated to ‘ speak peace here and 
hereafter.” yeh by 
A second edition of this admirable 
sermon was announced for publication 
in less than a fortnight after the appear- 
ance of the first; the profits of the sale of 
which have been aed by the Bisho 
to the Chester In ry. It is dedi- 
cated to Lord Ellenborough. = 
ILI. America and her sources; or 
View of the Agricultural, Commerc 
Manufacturing, Financial, Polit 
Literary, Moral, ond Religious ¢ 
pacity and Character of the Ameri 
People, By Joun BristEp, Coun- 
sellor-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 504. 
This is one of the most importa: 
tistical works that has ever come u 
our observation, and it possesses a 
iy which is rarely to be found in 
of this description, for it is written in 
the strictest spirit of candour. The 
thor brings to his subject Pitet fa e 
mind, and he has eviden iboure 
upon it with uncommon industry; bu 
notwithstanding his strong and natui 
predilection for the United States, thi 
partiality by no means warps hi 
ment or blinds his understandi 
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picture of the new empire which has 
Tisen, with such rapidity of growth, on 
‘the opposite shores of the Atlantie, ex- 
hibits a broad outline, all the parts of 
which are sketched and filled up with a 
scrupulous regard to accuracy of re- 
presentation. Here and there, indeed, 
a vein of declamation bursts forth, bet- 
ter suited to popular oratory than serious 
investigation ; but this will be the more 
readily excused, when it is found that 
the author, in his love of rhetoric, only 
endeavours to give force to what’ he is 
' Hy truth; and which he 
supports by striking facts and acute ar- 
gumentation. Mr. Bristed is not an au- 
thor unknown to the world; for when 
the Americans in general anticipated the 
destruction of Britain, by the all-power- 
ful arms of Napoleon, after the battle 
of Wagram, he ventured to oppose the 
headlong current of popular opinion in 
a well-reasoned work, which soon came 
to a second edition, with the title of 
“* Resources of the British Empire.” 
Tn that performance the author under- 
took to demonstrate oe downfall of the 
ove mn power of France; but in- 
stent of | producing conviction, he was 
treated as a visionary fanatic, and mere 
closet recluse, unacquainted with men 
and things, and wanting common sense. 
ae Say mowed on which me the 
lay : but this perspicacious observer 
phar by moleration in forbearing 
_ to appear again in public as a writer, till 
_he had accumulated materials sufficient 
_for a performance calculated equally to 
enlighten Europeans and Americans, 
relative to the internal strength of this 
and increasing power. 
present volume is the result of 
—— patient research and indus- 
us application. In the introductory 
remarks, the author takes a general view 
of writers and travellers on 
of the United States, most of 
} are treated with great contempt, 
one or two with moderate praise. 
first chapters are occupied 
views of the agriculture, commerce, 
‘es, and finances of the United 
states. The advance made, and still 
taking in population, forms a curious ar- 
ticle, fe which we were almost tempt- 
ed to make some remarks ; but the sub- 
tt being more proper for a separate 
sition, we shall dismiss it with say- 
that the overflow being adventi- 
d not natural, cannot be 


tical strength 0 ones en. 
Dane very striking | mn Ww 
New Monraty Mas.—No, ss, 
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much also might be said, is addiced 
under the head of commerce, and that is 
a decrease in the tonnage of shipping 
employed in foreign trade ; so much has 
peace all over the world lessened the ex- 
ternal commerce of the United States. 
It is said, however, that. the. rapidly in- 
creasing coasting trade, as well as the 
fisheries, will not only augment the 
wealth and comfort of the American 
people, but always ensure a large body 
of excellent seamen for the supply of 
the navy when wanted. ‘“ This navy, 
which is a favourite theme with every 
American writer, consists at present of 
near one hundred ships, brigs, and 
schooners, besides small sloops and gun- 
boats —of which nine are rated at 
seventy-four, but carry ninety guns; 
ten forty-four guns; one thirty-eight 
guns; two thirty-six guns; two thirty- 
two guns; and thirty from twenty-eight 
to sixteen guns. Congress has made 
ample appropriations for the annual in- 
crease of the navy: so that the United 
States, in all probability, will soon be 
able to send fleets sufficiently numerous 
to cope with any European power, for 
the mastery of that element whose do- 
minion invariably confers a paramount 
influence among all the sovereignties of 
the earth.” 

The Americans are persuaded, that 
the emancipation of the Spanish colonies 
will be beneficial to their trade; but 
this opinion Mr. Bristed controverts by 
saying, that those immense regions pro- 
duce all the staples of the United States, 
and many more; while in regard to ma- 
nufactures, Britain would inevitably sup- 
ply them with better articles, more in 
quantity, and at a lower rate, than any 
other country. As a proof of this, it is 
a fact, that the influx of- British goods 
into the United States, since the peace 
of 1815, has destroyed or suspended a 
great portion of manufacturing establish- 
ments in that country. This is a pretty 
encouragement to ingenious artisans, 
who think they have nothing to do but 
to. make fortunes in the western Ca- 
naan. a 

The chapter on. the finances of the 
United states is excellent, and contains 
much valuable matter of general in- 
terest. The author reprobates the weak 
policy of the American government in 
neglecting that only sure source of re- 
vente, internal taxation ; and ‘he cen- 
surés, with no Jess severity, theugh ap- 
parently with less justice, the reduction 
of the lar army... . 46 
The filth chapter, under the general 
Vor, X, 2¥ 
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head of ‘ Government, Policy, and 
Laws,” embraces a great variety of 
topics, some of which are treated in a 
very desultory manner, but others at 
considerable length, and with much per- 
F patna The following sketch of the 

epresentative Assembly is exceedingly 
-curious :— 


« The members of Congress go up from 
all quarters of the Union to Washington, 
and generally carrying with them only mo- 
-derate natural capacities, and no very pro- 
found acquaintance with the great political 
relations subsisting between the United States 
end the other sovereignties of the world, 
they assemble together in the Senate and 
House of Representatives,and hurry throu gh 
into statutes all sorts of bills, the meaning 
and import of which they do not always 
know, and concerning the probable results 
of which they cannot sometimes even guess ; 
but they obey the directions of their ciyil 
commanders, the leaders of the Virginian 
dynasty. And having performed these feats 
of legislation, the Congress-men retire to 
their respective domiciles; and congratulate 
each other upon their deliberative sagacity 
and wisdom, without any dread of encoun- 
tering the ridicule or reproach of an intelli- 
nt human being, amidst the gross popu- 
tion, so thinly scattered over the naked 
metropolis of America. ‘The enparte of 
1807.9, that suicidal act, which at one death 
étroke cut asunder all the sinews of national 
industry, wealth, and reputation, was abso- 
lutely carried through the Senate of the 
United States in the little compass of four 
hours; the three readings of the bill being 
forced onward one after another, with all the 
rapidity of guilt: and when the two or three 
really wise and practical statesmen, who at 
that period happened to be in the Senate, 
and who foresaw the ruinous consequences 
‘of that miserable measure, requested the go- 
vernment party to pause, until they could 
-ebtain some correct information as to its 
ble effects upon the mercantile and 
agricultural interests of the country, they 
were answered, that the American Senate 
wanted no political information ; that its col- 
Jective wisdom was fully adequate to pro- 
vide Jaws for promoting the welfare of the 
Union: and accordingly the American Se- 
nate, in its collective wisdom, did, in the 
space of four hours, take up, consider, and 
pass into a law, an act, laying a perpetual 
embargo on all the commerce of the United 
States.” 

On the subject of Slavery our author 
is very animated; and as the govern- 
ment-of the United States of America is 
frequently held up by way of contrast, 
in order to-shew the superior blessings 
of republicanism to monarchy, we shall 
select two paragraphs, exhibiting the 
actual state of law and justice in that 
country. 

«In the year. 1811, an inhabitent~of 


his negroes (the intimate companion arid 
friend of the person punished) to sever his 
head from his body with an axe, while | 
was held down on a block by his -slave 
For this atrocious and deliberate murder, 
the master was punished by the i t 

of a small fine. prescribed by statute. 

had stolen a horse in South Carolina, and 


had been found guilty of the offence, the 
laws of that state would have him; 
but the deliberate murder of his : 


ture was commuted for a few dollars !1 
Such is the law as regards masters; 
but what is it in respect to slaves? 
« In the same state they are burned ali 
for the crimes of arson, burglary mur- 
der. So lately as the year 1808, two ne- 
groes were actually burned aliye, over 
siow fire, in the midst of the e 
in the city of Charlestown. What must be 
the code of municipal law—what must be the 
state of public feeling, in pect to the 
wretched African race, that suffer two 
human beings to be gradually consum ney 
a 


fire, as a public spectacle, in the mi 
city containing nearly twenty thousand no- 
minal Christians, and the best of all pos 
sible republicans, who profess to uok' sith 
scorn upon the tyrants, and with compassion 
upon the slaves of Europe?” ———— 
We must defer our notice of the 
mainder of this valuable publication 
our next number. Ria 
IV. Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 
borough, with. his original h 
dence, collected from the ily re- 
cords at Blenheim, and er authen- 
tic sources. By Wrutr1am Coxe, 
M.A. F.R:S, &c. Archdeacon of Wilts. 
2 vols. 4to. tah 
The want of a copious and correct life of 
the illustrious Marlborough, has long been 
an opprobrium to British bi y. [tis 
well, however, that Glover et 
lected the office ee ce were 
undertake by the celeb ess, for ¥ 


doubt whether the talents of the former were 
equal to the task, and the latter ga’ a 
specimen of his genius in the Lift 

as left no room for t at his failing to 


execute what he pledged himself to 
Happily, the work was reserved for 
times, and an abler hand, when 
composition has assumed its proper 
in this country, and that, in a great 
through the labours of the venerable 2 
of the present memoirs. Some 1 
those, too, of no ordinary name, 

the same materials, have drawn outa le 
ened narrative in their own 


1818.] 

should have done in the most luminous re- 
lation of his public conduct, or i de- 
lineation of his character; even though the 


Roberton, been sketched by tiie hand of 

and wrought up with the colour- 
in of Gibbon. 

Blenheim papers have thrown new 

pape ma the history of this great man, 

to have been as sound a 

as disinterested a patriot in his 

y. te was confessedly the first warrior 

of fi age. Of his early life not much is 

added to former accounts; but the biogra- 

per has satisfactorily cleared away some 

Tepresentations which have hitherto 

atfached to the name of his hero, who is 

roved to have had a classical education at 

. Paul’s school. While his gallantries jn 

the dissipated reign of Charles the Se- 

cond are tacitly admitted, the lying tales told 

Mrs. Manley are more gravely refuted 

we think they deserved. 

Our author is more in his place and far 

ral successful in vindicating the man who 

destinies of Europe in his hands, 

foul of endeavouring ‘to 

t the succession of the house of 


fear on the demise of Queen Anne. 


evident, that Marlborough’s 
correspon with the partisans of the 
Monarch was merely of the defensive 


, originating in the principle of securing 
his ova sty own safety in the event of another revo- 


There was nothing peculiar in this 
case, nor did he stand alone at that time in 
thus holding a communication with the court 
of S¢. Germains, since almostall the leading 
Whigs, when in and out of power, did the 


a connexion can be justified on abstract 
- shall not stop to enquire; but 

the statesmen who so acted had not 

what was practised during the 


sy apat gay policy, com- 
vie eid + papel exacted by Hiei 


oe by many acters argu- 
and cogent examples; though inflex- 
_moralists, on the other hand, would 
up a formidable train of artillery 
drawn from philosophy and Re- 
Ve should have been gas hire 
ce of Marlborough and his tur- 
eed as well from the accu- 
essing the amiable but unfortu- 
ne by their political intrigues and en- 
nts. It is true the Duke was less 
Li sulting than his wife, with 

ntly oman i in geal 
; prudence ; t it is no less 
man, who was the terror of 
of mind to be tor- 
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same, as well as the Tories. How far such ; 
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peated injuries, which, by the evidence here 
accumulated, were enough to have pro- 
voked the severest retaliation. Old Sarah 
cuts a curious figure in these volumes, and 
we are very much mistaken ifthe character 
her mistress will not from henceforth rise 
in general estimation, and be placed in a 
more favourable light, than it has hitherto 
stood in the English history. The strict 
fidelity of the archdeacon in this part of his 
work does him infinite honour; and the in- 
estimable addition which he has made to 
our national biography, will atone, in a 
great measure, for the strange ‘confusion 
and obscurity in which, with few NS, 
that most important branch of literature has 
hitherto been suffered to lie neglected. 
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Sermons selected from the MSS. of the 
late Rev. Charles Moore. Published by 
his son Captain C. Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

“Sermons selected from the MSS. of the 
Jate Rev. E. Robson, Vicar of Orston. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Church Catechism and Rite of Con- 
firmation Explained and Illustrated. By T. 
H. Heverfield, B. D. 8vo. 13s. 

DRAMA. 

The Appeal, a Tragedy in three Acts. 
8vo. Is. 

: EDUCATION. 

Les Jeunes Vendéens, ou Le Frere et La 
Sur: Relation des Faits Véritables pour 
la Jeunesse. Par Feu Madame Bernard. 

This interesting little narrative has double 
claim upon our attention, for had not the 
pu’ of its publication been as commendable 

at eh aif! for the orphan 
aa § its am authoress, we should 
have felt ourselves called upon to bear 
testimony to its merits as a literary compo- 
sition, The style is elegant, and the senti- 
ments bg dong moral; in fact we know of 
ho work better adapted to the purposes of 
youthful instruction and amusement, than 
« Les Jeunes Vendéens.” 

We trust the exertions of the intelligent 
Editor, Mr. Jamieson, will not fail mate- 
rially to benefit the cause he -has so hu- 
manely advocated ; and that he will expe- 
rience the recompence, most grateful to the 
feelings ofa good man, of seeing his efforts 
ultimately effect the praiseworthy object to 
which they have been directed. 

A Treatise on the Pronunciation of the 
French Language. By P. J. Bekaert, 
member of the University of Paris, pp. 80. 

We had lately occasion to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to.an admirable ele- 
mentary wotk by Mr. Anaya, (Discours sur 
Ja maniere d’apprendre les langues vivantes. 
See p. 253.) on thie best method of learning 
the hving languages, and we feel it equally 
our duty to recommend the pamphlet before 
us.as the best treatise on the French pro- 
nunciation we ever recollect to have met 
with. The plan adopted by Mr. Bekaert is 
eminently perspicuous, without being dif- 
fuse, and is entirely divested of that confu- 
sion of arrangement so peculiar to his coun- 
trymen, in attempts of a similar nature; 
witness the grammars of Wanostrocht, 
Levizac, Chambaud, &c. We could, how- 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks.” 


pene 


ever, have wished his examples to have: 
more numerous than they are ; since a 
understanding is in the mind pr 
the student by a iberal eitation ‘of eases in 
point, than can possibly be effected by ~- 
nthe Fir Guide. containing am 
The First French Guide, 
easy Spelling Book, Reading Exercises, 
recapitulation of the various pose vc of the 
French language, a vocabulary of names im 
general use, with their articles, and an easy. 
introduction to the French Grammar. By 


J. Che illoud. 12mo. 149. is 
This book is in to form ofa. 

series of publications calculated to 

the attainment of the French language, and 


from the simplification of thé system as ex-_ 
hibited in the introduction, there inte 
reason to suppose that the elementary : 
lection will meet with 
The Barrister, or Strictures on the Edu-* 
cation proper for the Bar. 12mo. 68. 
MEDICINE. io 
Orfifa’s Directions for the Treatment of 
Persons who have taken Poison, translated 
— the French. By R. H. Black. _ 


"Dickinson on Burns and Scalds.. 8yvo. Se 

Monro on Small Pox after Vaccination. 
8vo. Ws. 6d. 

Mansford’s Enquiry into the Influence of 
Situation on Pulmonary Consumptions, and 
on the Duration of Life, illustrated rik 
tistical Reports. 8vo. 5s. 

Murdock’s Observations on the extrac- 
tion edad Placenta. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Symptoms and 
cific Distinctions of Venereal paar: ~ 
terspersed with Hints for the more effectual 
prosecution of the present into the 
uses and abuses of Mercury —— 
ment. By R. Carmichael. 8vo. 9s. 

Reports of the practice in the Clinical 
Wards of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh. By A. Duncan, M. D. 8yo. 4s. 

A Memoir on the Congenital Club Feet 
of Children, and on the mode of 
that deformity. By A. Scarpa. 4te. - 

An Account, of some pve am 
with the vapour of boiling tar in the cure of. 
Pulmonary Consanap inte By ‘ae 
ton, M. D. 2s. 

os ae ; 

Submission exemplified, or, the Amable 
Stranger, pp. 251. 7 

While we allow the author of thiovoleme 
due credit for his good intentions, we cannot 
forbear expressing our opinion of the ab- 
surdity of endeavouring to comhbine in one 
composition both a sermon and 

neither are we assured of the 
constantly mingling texts of <a 
fictitious narrative; as it appe uc 
like an attempt to reduce the sublit 
holy writ to the mere level of ordina: 
versation. Indeed, we think upon 1 
whole, that the religious disc ission which 
forms so prominent a feature in iT 


a 


—s + 
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yagesy might have been omitted, without 
any di _to the work ; since those 
who read it as a novel will find it too seri- 
ous to be amusing, and others who may pe- 
ruse it from different motives, will wish its 
character had been more uniform, and 
agtee with us, that by endeavouring to blend 
deep religious instruction with subjects of a 
lighter cast, authors not unfrequently in- 
juwe the cause they appear most anxious to 


prontes - ; 
. Amusements in Retirement, or the. In- 
fluence of Literature, Science, and the Li- 


beral Arts, on the Manners and Happiness” 


of Private Life. By the author of the 
“ Philosophy of Nature.” Second Edition. 
8yo. 103. 6d. 


Cursory Remarks on Wheel Carriages. 


By John Cook. Second Part. &vo. 5s. 6d. 
A *s Elements of the Ellipse, toge- 
ther with the Radii of Curvature, &c. re- 
lating to the Curve, and of Centripetal and 
Centrifugal Forces in Elliptical Orbits, &c. 


8vo. 128. 

Parry’s Art of Book Binding. 12mo. 5s. 

Canning’s Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, March 11, 1818, upon the third read- 
ing of the Indemnity Bill. 8vo. 1s. 

An Account of the Charitable Donations 
to places within the County of Berks, with 
observations on the management of Cha- 
rities, and answers to the Circular Letter of 
theaPoshmsittes of the House of Commons. 
By F.C. Barry, esq. A. M. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir William Scott, in answer 
to Mr. Brougham’s Letter to Sir Samuel 
‘Romilly on the abuse of Charities. 8vo. 3s. 

The. Progress of Human Life, Shaks- 
peare’s Seven Ages of Man, illustrated by a 
series in prose and verse. 12mo. 


Proceedings of Universities. 


~ NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Recluse of Albyn Hall. 
worth. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
Margaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
Daughter, or Juvenile Memoirs; inter- 
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By Zara Went- 


: 


spersed with remarks on the propriety of , 


encouraging British Manufactures. By A. 
C. Mant. 12mo. 4s. 

The Veiled Protectress, or the Myste- 
rious Mother. By Mrs. Meeke. 5 vols. 
278, 6d. « 

PHILOLOGY. 


Hodgson’s Critical View of the French - 


and English Language. By W. Hodgson. 
12mo. 9s. W 
POETRY. 


Revenge Defeated and Self-punished, a 


Dramatic Poem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Poems and Tales in Verse. By Lamont. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


Tales and Poems. By Mrs. Stanley. , 


Foolscap. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Carpe Diem; on the true policy of Eu- 
rope, at the present juncture, with regard to 
France. 8yo. 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. © 

Holditch’s Emigrant’s Guide to America. 

8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Shilton’s History of Southwell. 12mo. 7s.” 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Canada and the United States » 
By F. Hall, 


of America in 1816 and 1817, 
esq. 8vo. 14s. : 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Os- 
wego on the South Coast of Barbary. By 
Judah Paddock her late master. 4to. 25s, 

The Tourist through Ireland, by which 


ee ee the Traveller is directed to the objects most 

The Emigrant’s best Guide, or the most worthy of notice. By an Irish Gentleman, 
recent and important information respecting 12mo. 6s. 
the United Siates. By John Knight. 8vo. France. By Morgan, with Four 
ls. aes : “Appendices, by Sir J.C. M. on the state of 

Important Extracts from original recent Law, Finance, Medicine, and Political Opi- 
Letters, wri by English Emigrants in nion. Fourth Edition revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Melons. States, to their friends in Eng- 24s. 

. By John Knight. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
wy denice eet ; a 
Padye~i VARIETIES, 


» October 10.—On Tuesday 
. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. Prin- 
asenose College, having been 
isly nominated by the Right Hon. 

| Grenville, Chancellor of the Uni- 
rsity, to be Vice-Chancellor for the 
w ensuing, was, in full Convocation, 
nye ted with that office; after which the 
hancellor. nominated his Pro- 
hancellors, viz. the Rev. John 
Rector of Exeter College ; 


‘Lee, D.D. President 
College; the Rev. George 
, D.D. Master of Pembroke 


College; and the Rev. Peter Vaughan, . 


D.D. Warden of Merton. ; 
Congregations have been and will be 
holden for the purpose of granting 
Graces and conferring Degrees, on the 
fullowing days in the ensuing Term:— 
viz. Saturday, October 10, Thursday 22; 


Thursday, November 12, Thursday 19, - 


Thursday 26; Thursday December 3, 
Thursday 17. 

October 17.—Yesterday, in full Con- 
vocation, the Degree of Doctor in Civil 
Law, by diploma, was conferred upon 
his Royal t 


Jighuess the Grand Duke» 
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Michael, brother of the Emperor of 
Russia; at which ceremony the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria was pre- 
sent. : 

Camsringer, October 16.—On Satur- 
day the 10th inst. being the first day of 
Term, the following gentlemen were 
appointed University officers for the year 
ensuing :— 

Procrors. — Harry Pearce, M. A. 
Conduct of King’s College; James Cum- 
ing, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 

‘Axons, — Edward René Payne, 
M.A. Fellow of King’s College; Wil- 
liam French, M.A. Fellow of Pembroke 

Mopverarors. — George Peacock, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College; Rich- 
ard Gwatkin, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Scrurarors.— William Holme, B.D. 
Fellow of Emmanuel College; Robert 
bi adage M.A. Fellow of Caius Col- 
ege. 

"The following gentlemen were on 
Monday last appointed the Caput:— 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rey. J. Wood, D.D. St. John’s Col- 

lege.— Divinity. 
v. J. W. Geldart, LL.D. Trinity 
hall._— Law. 
_J. T. Woodhouse, M.D. Caius Col- 
lege.—Physic. 
-Rev. J. Evans, M.A. Clare Hall.— 
Sen. Non Reg. 

Richard Crawley, M.A. Magdalene.— 
Sen. Regent. 

Atmospheric Phenomenon.—Mr. Thos. 

’ Forster has of late noticed a phenome- 
non which ought to engage the atten- 
tion of philosophers, viz. that the 
moon, on rising, particularly about the 
full, appears to have the power of dis- 
persing the clouds and clearing the at- 
mosphere. ‘This fact is best observed in 
the neighbourhood of the sea. This cir- 
eumstance is slightly hinted at by Aris- 
totle, and the early writers on meteoro- 


logy. 

ee Engines.—A desirable improve- 
ment has been effected by a gentleman 
of Manchester, in a method of construct- 
ing the flues of the boilers of steam en- 
gines in such a manner, that the gross 
aie of the smoke is entirely consumed 

y combustion. 

Light without Heat.—Dr. E. Porter, 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, is said to have 
discovered a preparation capable of pro- 
ducing light without any sensible heat. 

- By numerous experiments recently 
made, it is indabitably proved, that larch 


Steam Engines— Light without Heat—Antiquities. 


bark answers eve rpose in tanniz 
as _— as oak bark vas 
ntiquities.— 

«The subterradile of our ere 
nity daily teem with more or less 
esting remains of ancient times. 
clusively of those spirited enterp 
which have been so successfull 
by the Rev.. Mr. Skinner, at Rount 
tining, and at Camerton, and the 
sions still continuing to be made by! 
dividuals in and near Bath; the fo 
ing articles have been developed wi 
the last fortnight:—A_ se 
with human bones and a 
brass coin of the usurper Cz 
a fine medal of Faustina 
verse Lucina, in large brass, 
A tesselated mosaic pavement, in I 
mead, behind Norfolk-Crescent. 
sarcophagus, containi 


ton, dug near Mr. Harris's sta 
above. Bathwick New Church, — 


skeleton is in possession of Mr. PF. 
member of the Royal College of 
geons, Northgate-street.] 
(more probably) an ax for hewin 
ber, found at Bathwick. This” 
ment is formed of a hard grey. ste 
that species called the H p 
It is near 13 inches in length, ©} 
sive dimensions, well contrived for e' 
and evidently designed to be faste: 
its handle by thongs, in the manner 
to be usualin all barbarous nations w! 
the use of the metals has been unl 
It is probably the dargest instram 
its kind at present extant; and p 
ing it to have been antecedent 
troduction of the arts into Brit 
the Romans, must be at least 1,800 
old. It is in the possession | 
O'Neil.” ce _ 

A Cure for the sy. - 
quantity of the thick hollow 
oysters, let them be well driedb 
then scrape out of the hollow p 
shell all the white chalky sub 
til you get a quart thereof 
(that quantity having been 
cient;) in agill glass of good 
as much of the powder as will li 
shilling, and take that quantity 
morning and evening. a 

In a field belonging to Wm. E 
esq. of Coker-Court, near Yeo 
have been lately discovered. fit 
mens of Roman pavement, w 
in alto relievo, rep 
riors bearing a stag, su led 
across their shoulders, and , 
neath, together with some Ro 
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of Teticus, Crispinus, and Vespasian. 
Tesselated pavements were found in 
three fields, one of which formed the 
floor of a room 12 feet in width, and 30 
in length. 

Phenomenon.— Lately, in a coal-pit 
situated upon the Outwood, near Wake- 
field, and belonging to Wm. Fenton, 
@sq. out of the lower bed or seam, at a 
distance of 159 yards from the surface of 
the earth, a block of coal was dng up, 
which, when broken, contained a lizard, 


“of the cies vulgarly denominated 
askers. The animal was alive; but upon 
being exposed to the air it soon died. 


The cavity in which it was found was 


- only just large enough to contain it. 


lymouth Breakwater.— The equi- 
noctial gales have commenced; and on 
the 2ist and 23d inst. they proved ex- 
traordinarily violent from the southward 
and westward, which occasioned a heavy 
pressure of the sea against the break- 
water. During the former day his Ma- 
jesty's schooner Sea Lark, the Thalia 
Indiaman, Providence coal brig, 

and Pilgrim merchant sloop, of about 60 
tons, were in the Sound, the two first 
yessels being moored in good births, the 
Providence nearly where the unfortu- 
nate Jasper lay, and the Pilgrim close to 
the Melampus shoal, in the most exposed 
part of the Sound, and not far from the 
whence his Majesty's late schooner 
‘elegraph began to drive on shore. 
They all rode out the storm in safety, 
and when it had abated, the brig and 
sloop went into Catwater. On the 23d 
the vessels in the Sound were his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Spartan, the Sea Lark, and 
the Thalia, which sustained the gale with 
the same ease as before, and report high- 
of the sheltering protection afforded 
the breakwater. Notwithstanding 

fury of the waves, not a single stone 

of he fnished part of this structure has 
been injured or displaced. The raising 
‘of the western arm already begins to 


have the most beneficial influence on the 


anchorage, particularly from hali-ebb to 
half- 


_ Amongst the English travellers in 

who are occupied in illustrating the 
ancient remains of that wonderful coun- 
try, Mr. Henry Wilkins, brother to the 
man so well known by his cele- 
work on Magna Grecia, has been 
eme time preparing a general view 
e present state of Pompeii, its ruins, 
excavations, &c, This work will com- 
po gk dh engravings on a large 


“-' 


Phenomenon—Plymouth Breakwater, §¢. 


# ground plan vf the city, exact re. 
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presentation of all the recent disco- 
Vveries up to February, 1818, together 
with a description of the most leading 
and interesting objects. be 

Distillation by Steam.— An experi- 
ment to distil’ by steam is making ‘at 
Roscrea, under the inspection of Excise 
officers and several experienced distil- 
lers. Great expectations are entertained 
by those concerned, as to the saving of 
time and of fuel in case of success, 


The grand series of National Medals, 
undertaken by Mr. Mudie, advances with 
spirit tow: its completion, and in 


point of execution rivals the very finest 
productions of the continent.’ Five new 
inedals have just been published, making 
thirty-four, of which the series is in- 
tended to consist. These are in honour 
of Lord Nelson, Sir Sidney Smith, Sir 
John Moore, the Constitution of the 
Ionian Isles, and Lord Wellington's pre- 
tection of Portugal, in the lines of 
Torres Vedras. ‘The heads of Nelson, 
Smith, and Moore, are entitled to high 
commendation for their correctness and 
relief, and the allegorical reverses of the 
whole are exquisitely finished. ’ 

Mr. Minasi, artist to ‘his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty and the Duke of Sussex; has just 
finished a moderate sized portrait of her 
Royal Highness the late lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Saxe-Coburg. This 
excellent artist has rather romantically, 
yet still with much simplicity and taste, 
allegorically represented her Royal High- 
ness as a beantiful'and resplendent star; 
and sseeesliy. to Platonic philosophy, 
this amiable Princess, in resuming her 
abode in her ancient star, shines still 
brighter by the virtues which immortal- 
ize her name, and the serenity of her 
still lovely but pensive countenance is 
only interrupted by the emblem’ of eter- 
nity which surrounds it. ; 

Cure for the Bite of a Mad Dog.— 
The Nottingham paper says: « The fol- 
lowing receipt has been tried and-proved 
by experience to be an infallible remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog. Clean the 
wound with water, and place on each im- 
pression of the dog’s tooth a small round 
pellet of lint, dipped in,oil .of vitriol, 
tying the entire round witha bandage— 
the bales of lint should be in proportio 
to the wound, from the size of the he 
of apin toa small pea. ‘This application 
Dr. F. has found to be an infallible-re- 
medy, even when the bite has been un- 
dressed for 48 hours. Should any sore 
remain after the caustic, it is to be treat- 
éd ay a common burn.” ; 


1352 New Method of Making Butter.—Preservation of Flowers. [Nov. 7, 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

The following directions contained in 
a Flemish: Journal, we apprehend will 
be found worthy of trial in this country. 
‘The recent drought, by depriving 
almost all kinds of vegetables of their 
natural moisture, has given rise in several 
districts to épizooties, not epidemic, but 
endémic, which may be simply ranked 
among inflammatory diseases. The fol- 
lowing treatment is the result of along 
series of observation, and of its efficacy 
no doubt can be entertained. 

Ist. To the cattle attacked with the 
disease, water whitened with barley meal 
or fine bran, sharpened by a little 
nitrate of potash, and slightly acidulated, 
should be administered three or four 
times every day. 

2d. As most of the diseases of rumi- 
mating animals have a tendency to 
putri ity, although they live entirely on 
vegetables, it is proper to put, evening 

and morning, into their drink, a little 
vinegar, and one glass of an infusion 
of-aromatic plants, a8 wormwood, sage, 
rue, camomile, rosemary, angelica, 
juniper-berries, &c. to each animal. 
- Care should be taken to rub and 
exercise them; but those barbarous 
- searifications which are sometimes em- 
ployed, should be avoided. A seton 
may however be made in the dew-lap 
with black hellebore or perriwiukle- 
leaf. 

In consequence of the great deficiency 
of straw this year, Mr. Curwen has dried 
the stalks or Aaum:s of his extensive crop 
of potatoes, and they are stated to make 
comfortable litter for the cattle. 

New -Method of Making Butter.— 
Put the cream intended for butter into a 
strong linen cloth, tie it up with a string, 
dig a hole in the earth fifteen inches 
deep, and let the bottom of it be suffici- 
ently capacious to allow the cream in the 
linen cloth to lie about four inches deep 
all over it. Put another around that 
which contains the cream, to keep the 
dirt from it. When deposited in the 
hole, cover itup with earth (but not to 
tread it down) and let it remain twenty- 
four or twenty-six hours; then take it 
out, and rthe cream, which will be 
very thick, into a bow], or other vessel, 
and stir it well from five to ten minutes 
with a wooden spoon, when the butter 
will be completely formed, and may be 
taken out and washed as usual. The 
advantages of this mode of making 
butter are as follow, viz.—Ist. The 
cream yields a larger quantity of butter, 
or an addition of about one pound in 


- 


‘corns, and other 


ten; 2d. In hot weather butter is ob- 
tained without a tedious and is 
free from the rancid taste that long and 
hot churned butter ge ; 
erindg A very small s ee 
may be operated upon equ as we 
as a larger quantity.— L - Adver- 
taser. : ee 

The Preservation of Flowers ve. : 
of warm water.—The following facts are 
not new, but as they are very little 
known, they deserve tobe communicated ; 
partly as a curious addition to our 
vious knowl of the vegetable 
dom, and partly as an easy means 
which the lovers of flowers may enjoy 
them hy wa a 

Most flowers fade and wither after 
having been in water for four and twenty 
hours ; some may be revived by renew- 
ing the fresh water; but all (with the 
exception of the most tender ones, such 
as the Poppy aud perhaps a few others) 
become quite pie cag 7 putting them 
in warm water. For Pp it is 
necessary to dip the flowers in the warm 
water to about the third part of the 
stalk. While the water is ite: ng 
flowers revive and resume their i 
ness; afterwards the end of the stalks is 
cut off and putin fresh water. ~ 

M. Aubert Petit-Thouars 
in his Essays on Vegetation : 
la Vegetation) some I 
known in the year 1 
nearly connected with the 


Speaking of Layers, he e 
self when — Others affirm that by 
burning the end of the branch put in 
the earth, the success of the may 
be secured. Kolben, the traveller, first 
recommended this method ; he says, that 
~ new colonists . the of Gi 

ope had attempted the of 
vine without pater? cg yern m 
upon the thought of he end o 
to 

int 


the suckers which he inte 
the consequence was, that eql 
they all succeeded. ‘The expe nt 
that 1 have hitherto made have failed 
We, however, do something simi; 
when we put flowers into water - 
serve them ; the lower end of t 
drawn through a candle, 
been assured that even f 
were 


forms a lixivium which « ff 
dicates, by repeated app 


cences. 
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e . ‘PRANCE. ‘ 
- Several interesting experiments have 
lately been made in : oom to ascertain 
the relative quantity of nutritive matter 
contained in the vegetables of most com- 
mon use. The-object of these experi- 
ments, was to. determine a certain basis 
to be adopted in those public establish- 
“ments where there is a great consump- 
tion of leguminous plants. ‘The quantity 


. of those used in the Muison de Deten- 


_ tion, for example, was formerly fixed by 
the price of the potatoe; but it has been 
found necessary to take, me —_ of 
‘comparison, not the prices of substances, 

_ but their metaions qualities: accord- 

ingly three questions have been sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Medicine, tend- 

_ing to determine what quantities (with 

: to’the nutritive principle) of 
wheaten bread, meat, dry grain, rice, 
oatmeal, or vegetables, such as cabbages, 
~ turnips, spinach, beans, peas, &c. may 
be substituted for 45 kilograms of pb- 


tatoes.. : kes 
_M. M. Percy and Vanquelin were ap- 
ted to make the experiments on 
which the solution of these questions 
rested, and they have published the re- 
sults in an interesting report on do- 
mestic economy. They have ascertain- 
- ed that bread contains 80 nutritive 
rts in 100; meal 34 in 100; French 
fon 92 idem; common beans, 89 


a 1 # peas, 93. idem ; lentils, 94 idem ; 
~ cabb and turnips, the most aqueous 


the ve space a pro- 
duced only eight pounds of solid matter 
in 100 “ey carrots and spinach pro- 
di Hin the same quantity; whilst 
pounds of potatees contain 25 

ls of dry substance. It must be 
ected, that the solid parts, when 
1d from the aqueous or humid 
‘may contain a small quantity of 
ctive or ligneous matter probably 
for food; and next, that the same 
inces do not act. uniformly on all 
, and are relatively more or less 
. But as a general result, the 
epo eye that one 
of good. is equal to two 
and a half, or eres pounds of 
3 that 75 pounds of bread and 
eat, may be substituted for three 
p of potatoes. ‘The other 
bear the following propor- 
yur parts of cabbage to one of 


Foreign Varieties. 
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- ‘Field Rats have multiplied so greatly 
in some districts in France, that to put a 
stop to their ravages, all proprietors in 
the environs of Landau were ordered 
to deliver in, every day, two rats: for 
every florin of reat they pay. It is 
said that the inhabitants of the vil 
of Offenbach alone, who were extreme 
active in the execution of this order, 
gave in 47,300 rats in three days. 

The ninety notice is given in the 
Moniteur:—“ Navigators are informed 
that a new Light-house, erected on the 
Tower of the city of Calais, will be 
illuminated on the evening of Tuesday, 
the Ist of December, 181s, and will con- 
tinue from tliat time to be kept lighted 
from sun-set to sun-rise. 'The flame of 
the Light-house will be white, revolving, 
and, in cunsequence subject to eclipses. 
It will produce during oue revolution of 
the system, of which the duration will 
be about three minutes, two returns of 
light, increasing and decreasing, whose 
greatest intensity will be after about a 
a space of thirty seconds; these times of 
li At will be separated by an eclipse of 
about @ minute.” 

A vessel has lately been exhibited om 
the Seine near Paris, which is impelled 
by wheels, like those attached to our 
steam-boats, but the wheels, instead of 
being moved by steam, are turned like a 
hand iil, by the strength of two men. 

M. Auguste Sainte-Hilaire, a young ~ 
French vaturalist, who is at present 
travelling in Brazil fyr scientific pur- 
poses, has lately transmitted to the 
Jardin du Roi, at Paris, a number of 
valuable. curiosities,. namely, 24 mam- 
malia, 131 birds, 255 crustaceous ani- 
mals and insects, 5 reptiles, and two 
packets of seeds. They are all in ex- 
cellent condition, and, with the exce 
tion of the seeds, will be arranged in the 
galleries of the Jardin du Row. Itis as- 
certained that upwards of one third of 
the abovementioned curiosities were not 
hitherto to be found in any French col- 
lection, and many of them have never 
been described. : 

MM. Biot and Arago, Members of the 
Institute, ‘and the Bureau of Longitude, ° 
are gone to Dunkirk, where they in- 
tend, in concert with several English 
philosophers, to terminate their astrono- 
mical observations for the measurement 
of the earth. ME: 

‘The West Indian plant, known by the 
name of the Caribbee-cabbage, (Arum 
célocassia, L.) Nias lately been success-" 
rad te eee in the South of France. 

ts roots supply the place e patatoe 
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in the Egyptian markets, and in India. tisans in Britainand abroad. Of course 


Foreign Varieties. 


and China its leaves form the ae 
food of the common people. ‘The Ca- 
ribbee- cabbage thrives best in damp 
phere... It grows up in tufts between 
our and five feet high; its leaves are 
two feet long, and about eighteen inches 


wide. 

The Louvre has been enriched with 
statues, vases, bas-reliefs, and inscri 
tions, to the amount of about 0,000 
francs, from the collection of the late M. 

de Choiseuil Goufiier. 


ITALY. 


Lord Byron still continued at Ve- 
nice late in September last, pursuing his 
poetical labours with indefatigable ar- 
dour. He devotes his mornings en- 
tirely to study, and spends his evenings 
chiefly at the Theatre, receiving the 
visits of his friends in his private box. 

Tas Sroarv Paprers.—A very ex- 
traordinary discovery of curiosities, li- 
terary, political, and historical, was 
lately made at Rome, by Dr. R. Wat- 
son, author of the lives of Fletcher and 
Gordon. This gentleman went to Italy 
to search for any manuscripts or reliques 
of the House of Stuart, which might 
have been left in the hands of strangers 
by the last survivors of that family.— 
After much trouble, he discovered that 
the executor of the executor of the Car- 
dinal York, or Henry LX. as he is often 
called, was in possession of a vast collec- 
tion of papers, on which he placed so 
little value, that he suffered them to re- 
main in a garret without windows, ex- 
posed to every shower of rain. He 
therefore readily sold the whole to Dr. 
W. who took possession of them, and 
removed them in carts to his own apart- 
ments, where they were seen by many 
distinguished English visitors in Rome. 
Dr. W. employed some time in assorting 
and arranging them, and he found that 
they consisted of nearly 400,000separate 
articles, of which about 250,000 possessed 
various degrees of interest. Among 
these were several original letters of 
Fenelon, many of Bolingbroke, Pope, 
Swift, Atterbury, and other + English 
writers , and a series of letters, con- 
tinued through a period of nearly 100 
years, of every potentate and statesman 
in Europe, and of most of the English 
nobility. The contents of many of these 
documents were of the most extraordi- 
nary character, developing the plans 
} da were adopted at different times 

or the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
the names of the promoters and par- 


the contents excited much interest at 
Rome, and the Papal Government took 

alarm in regard-to the exposure of its 
own projects and policy. Dr. W. was 
in consequence sent for by the Papal se- 
cretary of state, who, from overtures to 
repurchase, adopted threats ; and finally 
touk forcible ion of the whole, 

and put the Owner under arrest. He 
‘appealed in vain to the British resident 
and ministers, who appeared covertly to 
_take part with the Papal Government ; 
and it yy that after the Pope's mi- 
nisters had duly examined the whole, 

they cansed a tender to be made of them 
to the Prince Regent: and a British fri- 

gate was actually sent to convey them 

to England. Accordingly they are now 

in Carlton-honse, and Dr. W. who, on 

being enlarged at Rome, set off for 

England to reclaim them, has obtained 
some temporary recompence. A com- 

mission has been appomted to investi- 

gate his further claims, and it is to be 
eee that, however they were over- 

ruled by arbitrary power in Rome, they 

will be duly respected in England. 

A subscription has been —— 
Florence, for a monument to be 
in honour of Dante. It is well known 
that the prince of Italian poets, when in 
banishment, like Gibelin, was reduced to 
beg for shelter and a morsel of bread in 
foreign countries. The monument will 
be erected in the church of Santa-Croce, 
the Pantheon of Tuscany. , 

At Francani, Circus Paris, Macbeth 
and Othello are converted into Panto- 
mimes! ae 
“ To what base uses may we come at last.” 

At an exhibition of the Fine Arts at 
Florence, July 15, were displayed the 
casts of the Marbles which Lord : 
brought from the Temple of Minerva at 
Athens, called the Parthenon, These 
casts are a present from the Prince Re- 
gent of England. In return for which 
several of the finest statues of that ce- 
lebrated gallery are to,be modelled and 
forwarded to England; among themis 
the group of Niobe and her chiki 

RUSSIA. , 

The Imperial Economical Society of 
St. Petersburgh has proposed the fol- 
lowing questions and prizes for the 
years I8i8 and 1819:—The Gold Medal 
of 50 ducats value, for the di in 
Finland, of the substance called « Kuo- 
lin,” fit for the fabrication of 
or “ China.”’—For a method of re! 
sugar without bullocks’ blood, a 
Medal of 20 ducats. MA) 
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4 MEMOIR OF WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
=i (With a Portrait.) 


y 
IF biography is dificult when em- 
; ployed upon subjects that have long 
; since been removed to a sphere where 
popularity has no charm, and envy can- 
not sting, the task is far more delicate. 


‘ ‘and embarrassing to delineate characters — 
2 still moving on the theatre of public 
4 observation, and whose labours continue 
{ to be the object of general inquiry. 

id _ While it is extremely iral to in- 


aa the progress 
through the want of 
the ages that are 
1es Of the most perspi- 
st inquirer are so 


0 compet and 
7 useless conjecture 
igion baer oh learnin, Sieeold 
spared, and the labours of 
Soar aid have been 
10 Levee velcable a living record 
s, it can only be so’by a scrupulous 
Tegard to the verity of facts and the 
m of dates. Criticism must be 
left to the oe of time, _ the orn 
judgment of posterity. Such is the 
— by which we profess to be 
guided in sketching the memoirs of 
‘existing characters, for the gratification 
-of our present readers, and the benefit 
of future inquirers. Jt will, therefore, 
be our care to study precision, rather 
than diffuseness, and to relate a plain 
- story with the simplicity of “ honest 
ehroniclers,” that they who shall here- 
after seek information on matters of fact 
may not be ashamed to cite the authority 

of our volumes for what they relate. 
‘Thus much we have thought proper 
to observe by way of apology for a 

moir, the le 


~ memoir. of which may appear 
in the Sasaaies of many aay le. 
_ proportionate to the importance of the 


subject, without considering that livi 
excellence seldom furnishes the means 
minute detail. 
Walter Scott is the eldest surviving 
mn of a gentleman of both the same 
' who was an eminent advecate, 
or writer to the signet at Edinburgh, 
here the subject of this sketch was 
rn, August 15, 1771. His mother, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, was the daughter 


of David Rutherford, esq. writer to the 
signet, from whom she obtained a 
handsome fortune. She was a woman 


of great virtue and accomplishments, - 


with a good tastefor poetry, as ared 
in some of her productions which were 
deemed worthy of being printed after 
her death jn 1789. Walter, from the 
tenderness of his constitution and the 
circumstance of his lameness, was in a 
great measure brought up at home, 
under the immediate care and instruction 
of this excellent parent, to whom he was 
much attached through life, and whose 
loss he sincerely lamented. Of his early 
pursuits little is known, a that he 
evinced a genius for drawing landscapes 
after nature. Ata proper age he was 
sent to the High School of ‘Edinburgh, 
then under the direction of Dr. Alex- 
ander Adam, a man of more compass of 
learning than correctness of judgment, 
who endeavoured to introduce a new 
grammar into his seminary in the room 
of Ruddiman’s, but had the mortification 
to find it rejected by the heads’ of the 
University. In this school young Scote 
passed through the different forms, with- 
out exhibiting any of those extraordinary 
powers of genius which are seldom re- 
membered till the person to whom they 
are ascribed has become by the maturity 
of his talents an be of distinction. 
We have heard it said, that he was con- 
sidered in his boyhood as rather heavy 
than otherwise, and. that the late Dr. 
Hugh Blair had discernment enough to 
predict his, future eminence when the 
master of the school Jamented his dull- 
ness; but if this be correct, it only 
affords another instance of the fallacy of 
human opinion in pronouncing judgment 
upon the real capacity of the youthful 
understanding. Barrow, the 
scholar of his age, was di ed as a 
blockhead by successive teachers; and 
his pupil, the illustrious Newron, was 
declared to be fit for spothing but to 
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drive the team, till some friend suc- 
ceeded in getting him transplanted to 
College. 

Having completed his classical studies 
atthe High School, with as much re- 
putation we suppose as others of his 
standing, Walter Scott removed to the 
University of Edinburgh, where also 
he passed the classes in a similar manner. 

is continuance here, however, could 
not have been long, for after serving 
the prescribed terms in the office of a 
writer to the signet, he was admitted 
an advocate of the Scotch bar when he 
had nof quite attained the age of twenty- 
‘one. From this time to the year 1798, 
his life appears to have passed in a 
devoted attention to his professional 
duties, mindful of the advice “ not 
to pen stanzas when he should engross.” 

t the last mentioned date he entered 
into the matrimonial state with Miss 
Carpenter, by whom he has four chil- 
dren. At the close of the year following, 
he received the appointment of Sheriff 
Depute of the county of Selkirk; and 
in March, 1806, he was named one 
of the principal clerks of Session in 
Scotland. With regard to this last 
@iece of preferment, it should be ob- 
served that his warrant, though drawn, 
had not passed the seals, when the death 
of Mr. Pitt produced an entire change 
in the ministry. The appointment of 
Mr. Scott had been effected through the 
friendship of Lord Melville, who was 
then actually under impeachment. This 
circumstance appeared very ominous 
against the confirmation of the grant ; 


but 60 it was, that no objection arose, © 


and, thusas a witty friend remarked, 
this appointment was the “last Lay of 
the old ministry.” 

Released now from the drudgery of 
professional labour by the acquisition 
of two lucrative situations, and the pos- 
session of a handsome estate through 
the death of his father, and that of an 
uncle, Mr. Scott was enabled to court 
the muses at his pleasure, and to indulge 
in a variety of literary pursuits without 
interruption. His first publications were 
translations from the German language, 
xt a time wiien the wildest productions 
of that country were much inquired after 
in England, owing to the recent ap- 
peer of that horrible story the 

nora of Burger. The very year 
when different versions, and some of 
them highly ornamented, of that tale 
came out, Mr. Scott produced two Ger- 
man ballads in_an English dress, entitled 
“The Chace’ € “William and Helen.” 
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These little pieces, however, were. 
not originally intended for the press, 
being nothing more than exercises in 
the way of amusement, till ie : 
whom they were shewn prevailed : 
their publication, and at the same time — 
contributed the preface. Three years — 
elapsed before Mr. Scott ventured to— 
appear again in print, when he — 
duced another pee hat froms ithe 
German, in “ Goetz of Berlinchi 
a tragedy by Goethe. ‘T'wo years after 
wards the late Matthew Gregory (com-— 
monly called Movk) Lewis, enriched 
his tales of wonder, with two ballads 
communicated to him by our author, one. 
entitled, “The Eve of St. John,” and 
the other **Glenfinlas.”. 9 9) = 
, In 1802, came out his first 
“The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
beautifully printed at Kelso, by 1 
tyne. This collection immedi 
rested gene ane. or 
pieces of which it is composed are very 
unequal, the master-mind and so 
genius of the poet shone conspicuc 
throughout. 

His next publication was “Si 
tram, a metrical romance of 
teenth century; by ’ of 
down ;” printed in 1804. Still, howe 
Mr. Scott may be said as oe : 


- 


e. 


was” 

labour as for immortality. Accordir 
in 1808, appeared ‘ Marmion, 
Flodden field ;” i 
himself characterized as ** contai 
best and the worst poetry he: hs 
written.” tT 

The same year Mr. Scott favoured 
the world with a complete edition of t 
works of Dryden, in which he gaye 
new life of that at writer, and av- 
merous notes. ut this was not the 
only instance of the fecundity his 
genius and the rapidity of his pen; fi 
while these volumes were proceeding 
through the press, he f e als 
for a quarto of “D I : 
Illustrations of the Lay of the 
Minstrel.” terri 

Within a few months after 
undertook, at the request of th 
sellers, the superintendence of 
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edition of Lord Somers’s collection of 
historical tracts; and at the same time 
edited Sir Ralph Sadler's state papers, 
and Anna Seward’s poetical works, 
Yet the very year when these last pub- 


lications appeared, witnessed the birth ~ 


of another original offspring of his pro- 
lific muse. This was the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” which has been the most popular 
of all his acknowledged works; though 
in the opinion of many it is inferior in 
several respects to his ‘* Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” In 1811, came out “The 
Vision of Don Roderick;’ in 1813, 
* Rokeby ;” and in 18l4, “ The Lord 
of the Isles.” In the last mentioned 
year he also published a prose work on 
** The Border Antiquities of England ;” 
and a new edition of Swift, with a bio- 

hical memoir and annotations. 

ta subsequent period,’ he has given 
two performances to the public on the 
same subject, one in prose and the other 
in verse; the first entituled “ Paul's Let- 
ters to’ his Kinsfolk,” and the other 
“ The Battle of Waterloo.” : 

Such is the ascertained list of the lite- 

rary progeny of Mr. Walter Scott, exhi- 
biting abundant testimony of original 
genius, extensive powers, and uncommon 
industry. But even this catalogue, rich 
and large as it is, must receive yet far- 
ther additions of still greater value, if 
the general report be correct, that he is 
the author of a series of romances, the 
pepe lrity of which is without a pa- 

1 


When Waveewey came out, there 
was but one opinion on the subject of 
its parent; and each succeeding novel, 
in a rapid course of publication, has only 
served to confirm that ascription. Yet, 
8 e to say, he alone who should de- 

ide the question, preserves a determined 
silence uponit; nay, as we have been in- 
formed, he even rejects the merit of hav- 
ing written any part of those interesting 
stories. Here, then, the matter must rest; 
for however strongly inclined we may be 
to think with the public in this instince, 
we caunot conceive the motive for deny- 
ing that which it would be honourable 
to avow. 

There can be no moral or political 
reason for throwing an impenetrable 
yeil of secrecy over the author of a set of 
volumes by which the whole world has 
been delighted and even instructed. The 

' time has’ when a man was called 
to e between retaining a valuable 
prefermont, and burning a romance. But 
even were the concealed author of “ Guy 

” an eeclesiastic of high dig- 
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nity, we should be disposed to recom- 

ménd to him the example of Heliodorus, 

and that without feeling any compune- 

tions about the magnitude of the sacri- 
ee. : 

John Home, in our own days, re- 

nounced his manse and his kirk, rather 


than submit to the arbitrary mandates of 
the presbytery; but we believe, were such - 


a case again to occur, there is not a doc- 
tor or elder in all Scotland that would 
wish to deprive the author of « 
las” of his preferment for having written 
a stage play. 

But Mr. Scott is under no such re- 
straints; and he who ushered the « 
of the Lake” into public view with his 
name, need not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge his relation to a romantic family, 


_eyery one of which bears the stamp, the 


lineaments, and the air of the minstrel. 
But to leave uncertainty for reality. 


Mr. Scott has been a very fortunate man; 


and his prudence through life has been 
in. proportion to his advantages. At the 
bar, indeed, he never made any shining 
figure; but he was released from the 
necessity of labour as a lawyer, by the 
family Piupirty which came into his pos- 
session, and the valuable appointments 
to which he was preferred. His writ- 


ings, also, have added largely to his. 


gains, and enabled him to make some 
considerable purchases of land in the 
county of Roxburgh. We have been 
informed, however, that he has suffered 
pretty deeply by the failure of some 
trading concerns of an extensive nature, 
in which he tookashare, But if he be 
the author of the celebrated novels, 
upon which we have made some obser- 
vations, he must have realized enough to 
constitute him one of the richest Lairds 
on the hill of Parnassus, 

Mr. Scott is at present engaged, we 


understand, in illustrating a graphic 


work upon the Antiquities of Scotland ; 
of which country he has long since held 
out the promrise of an elaborate history: 
a pledge which we sincérely hope he will 
speedily be induced to redeem. It re- 
mains to be observed, that Mr. Scott in 
private life bears a most amiable charac- 
ter, endeared to his family, and beloved 
by an extensive circle of friends. We 
have heard it said, that he has a brother 
in America, of a kindred genius, and to 
whom, on’ that account, some persons 
have not serupled to attribute the ro- 
mances which have excited so much in- 
terest, and drawn forth so many inqui- 
ries in regard to their origin. 
- J,W, 
» 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


tWe beg to remind our Correspondents that all Notices for this Department must be sent on pr before 
the 15th of each month.) 


The Tragedy of Guilt, by Apozru Mut- 
NR, which has made so much noise in Ger- 
many, is about to make its appearance in 
an English Translation. 

Mr. Cavtrtetp, of Bath, is preparing a 
volume for the press, Pasa 3 th contain 
every important transaction o} Regency 
from the year 1811, to the last dissolution 
of Parliament. 

A work on the simplicity and ingenuity 
of the Evidence in favour of the Miracles 
recorded in the Gospels, contrasted with the 
best and most striking wonders of the 
Christian Church in succeeding cen- 
turies, is printing by the Rev. W. FautxK- 
NER, A. 

The Topographical and Monastic Anti- 
quities of St. Neots and Eynesbury Hunts, 
and St. Neots, Cornwall, by Mr. Gorham, 
is ring for the press. 

r. Warpen will publish in the course 
of the ensuing season, a Statistical, Poli- 
tical, and Historical Account of the United 
States of America, in 3 vols, 8vo. 

James Prayrair, D. D. &c. has in a 
considerable state of for-vardness, a Geogra- 
oe and Statisticai Description of Scot- 


The Rev. C, R. Maturin, Curate of St. 
Peters, Dublin, has in the press a volume 
of Sermons. 

Mr. W. Kwicut, Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy in the Institution of Belfast, is 
about to publish Facts and Observations to- 
ward forming a new Theory of the Earth. 

Joun Oxcey, esq. Surveyor-General of 
the Territory of NewSouth Wales, is about 
to publish a Journal of an Expedition over 
part of the hitherto Terra Incognila of 

’ Australasia. 

Shortly will be published the Political and 
Literary Anecdotes of Dr. Wm. Kina, prin- 
cipal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, written by 
himself. 


Mr. Matonw’s curious Library is to be 
sold by auction in the course of the winter. 
A satirical novel, entitled, The English- 
man in Paris, with sketches of remarkable 
characters, is nearly ready for publication. 
In the press, Remarks on the present 
state of Musical Instruction, with the Pro- 
spectus of an improved plan; in which the 
great need of a new order of musical desig- 
vation, and the important advantages re- 
sulting therefrom, are explicitly stated, by 
Jonn Retre, musician in ordinary to his 
Majesty, &c. &c. 
he Rev. H. B. Witttams has in the 
press Eight Sermons at the Lecture found~ 
ed by the Hon. Robert Boyle, with an Ap- 
ix, containing strictures on Mr. Gis~ 
rne’s testimony of Natural Theology. 


The Rev. Sir Jouy Heap 
the course of the present a 
bP Arbeaicg spb 3 
A Cologne © ice 2 ee 
bet of Oy laty mt ue ee = 
22,000 volumes, The Prussian 
ment, it is said, hay mae propos fr 


folio edition. ae 
The same gentleman has a 
ing a new edition of his Latin 
easy, and Drakenborch’s Livy. e 
othe Rev, ret ett aa 
RD WARNER 
ot tee eee 
o! 
to the New pee a series of @; ‘pain 


_ doctrinal and 


The Rev. Dr. pea eas of Giasgow;-will 
shortly publish a volume of Sermons preach- 
ed by him in the Tron Church. 

The Rev. W. Putxine, A.M, and F. 
is preparing for publication a volume 
taining 12 ns, with 
Prayers, from the Danish of Dr. 
Lesipy Balle Regius, Professor of 


nity. a5 

Shortly will be published, a i 
Historical description of the. Gif of] 
burgh, comprising a series of 
most interesting remains of stig 
buildings, and  saasias 9 
drawings have made by J. od 
S. Storer, who will likewise | 
plates. 4 will be x 

In the press and speedily pubffis!: 
ed, (introductory to’ a superb edition of th 
Seasons, &e. with original illustrati 
embellishments) a new Biographical | 
moir of James Thompson, containing 
interesting anecdotes of his cuaty: if 
some notices rage most intimate friez 

Early in the ens ear 
lished, a new “ot one devoted te 
Music, entitled, “The English Mp 
Gazette,” to be continued regular 
month. 

Mr. Barrow, of the Adm 
paring for publication, an 
late Polar Expedition in one vol. 

Watrer Scott, esq. is 
publication, “* The Provi 


and Picturesque Scenery of : 4 

be embellished with plates by Turner 

cott, Thompsop,; Nasmyth, 8 r 
eminence. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE heavy rains which have fallen at intervals during the last month, with the very 
fine warm weather that immediately succeeded them, have greatly improved the Turnip 
crops, and produced an abundance of feed in the meadows, pastures, and old clover layers ; 
the latter never turned up better, for the important and now more extensive operation of 
Wheat setting or dibbling, which has been going on most rapidly. The young Wheats 
begin already to assume a fine appearance (perhaps rather too rank) in some places south- 
ward of Norwich. On the weak clover-layers the farmers are sowing ray-zrass (a peck 
per acre) and rolling itin. The great quantity of feed, and the prospect of a tolerably 
good Turnip crop, have caused an advance in the prices of lean beasts, sheep, and Jambs. 
A ig tarviag plentiful this year, that a sack of them may be had for one of Potatoes—that 
crop having generally failed. So favourable a Michaelmas time was never remembered 
for evety agricultural operation. 

The speculative opinion entertained by some respecting the scarcity of Wheat, on taking 
the average of the counties, is confirmed by the general rise on the markets, which the 
foreign imports are not large enough to affect. The maltsters not having begun to wet 
down, has occasioned a declension of price in Barley, except those of superior quality. 
Some are expected from the Baltic, but whether of a kindly malting quality is yet 
uncertain. Oats, Peas, and Beans, except Massigans, (which are dearer,) are somewhat 
under last month's prices. Rape, and all other small seeds, are lower. Potatoes yield 
the least productive crop that has been known for many years. Hops were never known 
to take so critical a turn, as to raise, in ten days, the year’s expected duty from 50 to 
160,0001. : the fall of price has pe pe es been from 20]. to 301. per cent. The late 
warm rains have forced the Grass lands most luxuriantly, and considerably improved the _ 
latter Turnips and Coleseeds. Hay retains its high price. The new sown Ryes and 
Winter Tares have planted kindly. The season has proved highly favourable to the fal- 
low lands, which were raised in due time. Wheat sowing has commenced in many dis- 
ping clover-leys, on light soils, where, from the late rains, the land works well for 
the seed. ' P : 


~ 


Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Oct. 12. 


MARITIME COUNTIES, INLAND COUNTIES, 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1 da d.s d.a a. sd. 8. d.s, ds. he 
[i | 0156 636 6 Middlesex, 8 
0150 0 8 Surrey, i 4 
59 237 6 Hertford, se 8. 
666 140 10 Bedford, ee 3 
62 7/33 6 Huntingdon, |#7 4 
ol6a ibe 4 Northampton, |s¢ 5 
54 12161 7/85 0 Rutland, 90 roe 
10/5 0)63 35 2 Leicester, ng 0 
Jol 35-1 Nottingham, 4 
aint ehss TT Derby, 88 4 
5159 pe 7st 9 Statlord, 85 8 
68 O33 10 Sulop, 8s 10 
8i——-—166 11/36 4 Hereford, 92 | 4 
wj—-——|76 3} -_— Worcester, OF 2. 
a———|55 1|3L_ 0 Warwick, 76 6 
—63 11\e7 4 Wilts, 6 9 
48 «Oleg «(OO Berks, a 6 
44 1jse 0 Oxford, 83 2 
56 0163 Ost 5 Bucks. 85 ° 
io}k———l49 oles 0 Brecon, 81 6 
49 7\25 8 Montgomery, [86 4 
a ae, FY 6\28 i Radnor, 86 5 
——/|50 8e6 8 
6s ole 10 
Ci 536 6 AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
39 115 2 WALES. 
Ww 9 2 [82 21 615|61 1136 0 
560) 5/32 10 
“Bo 8 
() ame) 5 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


yeete sky wat e ; is be ait vigte 
The Corton market has been exceedingly heavy during the month, owing to the late 
éxphsive sales at the East India House, and from very considerable arrivals, nor has the 
West India prodace been much better. Wee 
The demand for Muscovapoes continues very limited, My et endl 
“The sales of Corree went off heavily, with the exception of middling and good middling 
Dominica, which sold from 2s. to 6s. less than before. yo" 
~The supply of new English Wuear has not been extensive, yet the sale was dall, In 
foreign, there has been littie or no change in the price. zal fe 
“The prices of Whale Ort are rising, and a general opinion is entertained that Gacy wat 
still advance ; the consumption is generally believed to be effected by the prices or, 
which are exceedingly high. he 
Bengal Sixxs. are selling at a premium of 3s. 6d. on the last East India sale prices. — 
The demand for-Rum, Branpy, and Hortanns has greatly revived ; the purchases for 
the outports have been considerable. ¥ 
The indisposition of her Majesty has doubtless for a time tended to su } 
branches of employmentin the manufacture of certain fancy articles; but we think notto 
any extent, and the improvements in trade and manufactures are extensive and satisfactory. 
ewe 


Oct. Mth. Ocr. 28th. 


£. 8. d, £..s. d. | £. 5s. d. £. 8.4. 
Butter 3.5 0 to $10-0 | 3 8 0 to 318 0} 
Cheese, OldCheshire 410 0 to 5 001| 415 0 t 590 
New 4 8 0 to 414 0% 410 0 to 414 6 
Cocpa 4170 tw 416 0|460t 50 0 
Coffee Jamaicacom.| 6 6 0 to 7 12 0 512 0 to 616 6}: 
————_——— best/| 88 0 ts. 9 0.0 | 7.10.0 :t0° 8,180 
——__——Mocha 8 0 0 to 8100] 8'8 0 to 815 O 
Cotton * : 018 t& 0110! 019 to 0 110) 
Demerara 0110 tt 02 4/04111 tt 02 4 
5 2.0 to. 5120 405)-1.0 ‘to 510 0 
280 t 400] 815 0 t 400 
790 0 to 79 8 0 |}78 0 0 t 80 0 0 
43 0 0 to 4410 0/150 0 0 t 51 0 Of} 
1616 0 to 18 0 0 | 9 9 0 to 10 O O}p 
1515 0 to 1616 0! 770 t 9 0 O}d 
12 8 0 to 1212 01210 0 to 18 O O]f 
770 to 710 0|] 77 0 to 710 Ofc 
1610 0 to 18 0 0/1616 0 to 18 0 O 
z 218 0 t 300/300 t 810 
isins, bloom or jar, 512 0 to 6 0 0 510 0 to 6 6 0 
Rice, Carolina 218 0 to 8 8 O- 212 6 to 214.0 
——— Kast India 1 & Oto 110°0 16 0 to 1 8 OF 
Silk, China, raw 120 to 112 0 12 0 to 114 Of} 
—-- Bengal 14° 0° to” 1. 6) 0 “1a ert a ae 
Spices, Cmnamon 01446 to 015 0 |] 014 0 t& O14 
Cloves “ 040t 0483 |] 0 810 to 0 4 
Nutmegs 060 to 06 6),.0 6 6 to @ 6 
Black pepper}  0'0 9 to O oe 0 0 9t 00 
- White pepper} 0 10 to 0 1 1 0 1 Oft Oo 1 
Spirits, Brandy 0°8 6 to 09 0 0 8 0 to 0 8 
Geneva 040 t 04 6 0 4 6 t 06) 
Rum 046t 05 0 05 0 to 0 5 
Sugar, brown 318 0 td 40 01] 817 0 t 819 09 
Jamaica 44 0t 412 0] 48 0 to 414 6} 
E. 1. brown L18 0 to 220 118 0 to 2 2 9 
Lump fine 516 0 to 6 83 0] 515 0 to 6 4 QO 
Tallow, Town 440 t 41 6 418 6 to 5 D2 O 
Russia 8319 0 to 440 400 t 418 0 
Wine, Madeira 95 0 0 12 00/000t0 000 
Port 1200 0 0 to 124 0 0] 0 0 0 to 125 0 O 
Sherry 111 0 0 to 118 0 0 | 0 0-0 t 0 0 6 


es 
: 


4 
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’ BANKRUPTS. 


FROM SEPTEMBER 23, TO OCTOBER 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


ASHWORTH J. Manchester, innkeeper (Milne 
& Parry, Temple 
Baker F. Upper Thames st. baker (Chapman & 
Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle 
Barnes J. Cinderford, coal merchavt (King, Ser- 
jeant’s Ina 
Bartells T. Aldersgate st. spirit merchant. (Hab- 
bersty, Austin Friars 
Batesou,; J. Armley Hall, Yorkshire, merchant 
| (Wilson, Greville st. London; and Smith & 
* Munro, Leeds 
Belt, W. A. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, ecursier 


(Spence, Threadveedle st. 

Benlist D. Gravesend, shoemaker (Madox & Sid- 
ney, Austin Friars 

Braband F. Manchester, dealer (Howell, Sy- 
wond's [nn 


Brun Phil. F. Le, King st. Covent Garden, che- 
mist (Dawson, Savilleplace 

“Buckley J. Hurst, Lancashire; Markland, Asbton- 
under-Lyne; & Medhurst T. Manchester, 
cotton manufacturers (Clarke, Richards, & 
Medcalf, Chancery-lane 

Barton W, Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier (Soden, 


Hinckley - 
Butler J, A. Blackheath, mariner (Rivington, Fen- 
church st. 


Carriage T. Horsford, grocer (Marsh & Barnard, ° 


~ Norwich 
Coffin J. W. Plymouth Dock, merchant (Crow- 
ther, Lavie & Co. Old Jewry 
Cross T. Bath, butcher (Nethersole & Baron, 
Essex street, Strand 
Crowther W. Banuer st. St. Luke’s, watchmaker 
(Hudson place, City road ‘ 
Cumbers F. Boar's Head.court, King st. Westmin- 
_ ster, coachmaster (Duncomb, Liou’s Inn. 
Dafter M. Whitminster, Gloucestershire, linen- 
~ draper (A‘Becket, Broad-st. Golden-sq, 
Day R. Crooked lane, oil broker (Wiltshire é& 
_ Bolton, Old Broad-str, 
Dibden J. Clerkenwell, victualler (Ienson, Bou- 
- werie-st. 
Durant J. Bast Dereham, Norfolk,innkeeper (Ad- 
_ dington-& Gregory, Bedford-row 
Dussard P. Wellbeck st. milliner (Lawledge, 
Gray's Tun lane 
Dyson & Fowler, Sheffield, and W. Russell, Hough, 
“ grocers (Broomhead & Co.Gray‘sTun 
Evans G. & G. High st. Southwark, hop-merchants 
; Bucklersbury 
‘Fowler & Fowler, Alder Mills, Tamworth, millers 
Willington, Tamworth ; 
D. Liverpool, grocer (Leece & Butten 
‘Moses, Potterne, Wilts, victualler (Price & 
Lincoln's Ino » 
H. Tokenhouse-yard, dealer in wool 
é& Barker 
Davie & Adams, Soowden,Plymouth Dock, 
rapers (Adams, Old Jewry 
ves J. Borough, hop-merchant (Lee & Towns- 
end, Southwark — 
Clement's lane, tea dealer (Wil(shire 
4, Old Broad st. 


; Mowrucy Mao.—No, 58. : 


te 9 3 


_ Ravens & 


* Voc, X, 


Hallett W. Spafields, cattle dealer (King & Lukin, 
Gray's Inn square 

Holland & Ball, Worcester, hop merchants (Par- 
ker & Smith, Worcester 

Hopkins J. Hop Market, Worcester, hop merchant 
‘Hill, Worcester 

Jackson J. Easingwold, Yorkshire, merchant 
(Lockwood, Easingwold . 

Johnson J, £. Hyde st. Bloomsbury, mariner 
(Aliston & Hundleby, Freeman's co. Cornhill. 

Jones T. Birmingham, cordwainer (Bourdillon & 
Hewett, Bread st. 

Latham N. Manchester, baker (Clarke & White- 
head, Manchester 

Lebrun P. F. King st. chemist (Dawson, Seville pl. 

Levy S. Mansell st. tailor (Annesley & Son, Cat. 
eaton street 

Lock G, Welchpool, grazier (Platt, New Boswell 
court, London ‘ 

Moreton C. Derby Arms, Croydon, vietuallor 
(Rowland & Young, Liveoin’s fon 

Parsons T. Duke st. St. James's, breeches-maker , 
(Tarner, New Ion 

Proetor C. Stafford, farmer (Hall, James st. Bed- 
ford row; & Croxull & Holbeck, Sutton 
Coldfield 

Prosser W. Birmingham, builder (Hicks & Bracke 
enbridge, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn 

Raven & Chettleburgh, jun. Norwich, wine mer- 
chants (Godwin, Norwich 

Lloyd, Norwich, merchants (Abbott, 
Rolls yard, Chancery lane 

Rebbeck J, Bradford, Wilts, clothier (Cooke, 
Bristol ‘ 

Rees R. Chatham, draper (Rosser & Co, Bartlett's 
buildings, Holborn 

Richards & Richardson, Snow hill, factors (Muay- 
hew, Price & Styan, Chancery lane 

Ridding F, Wellington, Salop, tanner (Morton & 
Williamson, Gray's Ton square 

Scholes & Docker, Manchester, calico dealers 
(Hadfield, Manchester , 

Schwabacher J. Fountain place, City road, toy« 
merchant (Mangham, Great St. Helens 

Shane J. E. Fleet st. boot maker (Woodward, Wat- 
liag street 

Sheppard J. & R. Gainsborough & Boston, corn- 
factors (Long & Austin, Holborn ct. Gray’s Ton 

Slack W. Liverpool, woolstapler (Pearce, Hud- 
dersfield, York 

Sykes & Pope, Huddersfield, merchants (Black- 
burn, Huddersfield 

Ventress & Emmerson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
cheesemongers (Fisher & Ludlow, Holborn 

Walters J. Tredegar, Monmouthshire, grocer (Jen- 
kins, James & Abbott, New Inn, London 

Warmington J. & J. E, Gracechurch st. drapers 

(Sharp, Essex street court, Temple. 


<Watkins W. Norton, Worcestershire, cornfactor 


(Pagh, Bernard st. 

Whitby W. Clement's jane, drug broker (Wiltshire 
& Bolton, Old Broad st. on 
Whittenbury W. Manchester, cotton dealyy (Ellis, 

Chancery lane 
3A 


ACTON C. Litchfield, black- 
smith, Oct. 26 
Adams & Edwards, Cumberland 


Aduam R. jun. Leckhampstead, 


farmer, Oct. 20 
Plymouth, iron- 
ers R. Stockport, hatter, Nov. 


pe J. G. & J, C. Mossener, 
Coleman street, toy merchants, 
Oct. 31 

Bacon & Wilkin, Taverham, Nor- 
folk, paper makers, Oct. 19 

Barker S. & J.C. Billiter lane, 
merchants, Nov. 7 

Beavor J. Redcross str. draper, 
Nov. 10 

Berthon, Koster, and Harrison, 
Cross st. Nov. $ 

Biggs G. Holborn Bridge, silver- 
smith, Oct. 31 

me ley & Bingley, Tevidtock st. 

drapers, Oct. 2¢ 

Bird J. Brampton, grocer, Oct. 15 

Bishop R. Tetbury, & J. Ireland, 
Culkerton, corn dealers, Nov.¢ 

Blackenhages T. C. Bishopsgate 
st. merchant, Nov. 7 

Bolling & _Se!lwood, Holbora, 
linen draper® Oct 30 

Bone H. North Shields, ship 
owner, Nov. 20 

Bradshaw & Bradshaw, Lancas- 
ter, tallow chandlers, Oct. ¢T 

Brook J, Longroyd Bridge, York- 
shire, cloth dresser, Nov. 2 

Brooking J. Bristol, dealer,Oct.17 

Brooks 
manufacturer, Oct. 31 

Broughull R.Shrewsbury, grocer, 
Oct. 21 

Burnett A. Lisle street, cabinet 
maker, Oct. 31 

Bush J. Thatcham, innkeeper, 
Oct, 30 

Butler. W. Prescot, nurseryman, 
Nov. 11 

‘Carmichael J. Little Russe! str. 
pastry cook, Nov. 10 

Carter J. Liverpool, victualler, 
Oct. 19 

AMbangeur L. L. Kensington, 
builder, Nov. 21 

Child, R. Wallham, Berks, farmer, 
Oct, 18 

Clementson E, Market 
worth, hosicr, Nov. 10 

Corthorne C. Isle of Ely, chemist, 
Oct, 27 

Coulter J. Chatham, Carpenter, 
Nov.10 

Cox W. H. Bread st. warehouse- 
man, Oct, 17 

Craig & Davis, Basingiiall str. 
merchants, Oct. 31 

Gullen and Pears, Clieapside, 


E. Chiswick, surgeon, 
Oct. 31 


» Paternoster row, silk- 


. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Daltun J. & J. Ne 
» earthenware manufac: 
turer, Oct. 14 
Davenport, S. Egham, brewer, 
Nov. 10 
Davis J. Shrewsbury, flax spin- 
uer, Oct. 21 
Dickinson R. & J. St. John str. 
brewers, Nov.7 
Drakeley and Clementson, Mark- 
et Bosworth, hosiers, Nov. 10 
Drakeley J. Market Bosworth, 
hosier, Nov. 10 
Duckworth H. jun. Billiter Inve, 
merchant, Nov. 3 
Dyson C. Dungeonwood, York- 
shire, dealer in woollen cioth, 
Nov. 11 
Earl J. Winchester, druggist, 
Oct. 20 
Eccles J, Penkridge, grocer, 
Oct. 28 
Edwards J, Clare st. silversmith, 
Oct. 31 
Edwards M, Freshford, clothier, 
Nov. fr 
Elliott W. Westgate, Newcastle, 
nurseryman, Oct. 27 
S. Brewood, timber mer. 
chant, Nov. 3 
Empson G. Sheffield, tanner, 
Nov. 13 
Fearo J. Kingston-on Hull,Octie? 
Fisher B. Deptford, Kent, diaper, 
Nov. 7 
Foreman, J. jun. Mountsorrel, 
hosier, Nov. 5 
Poster E. S. Yalding, maltster, 
‘Nov. 7 
Potherty T. & R. White, Gos. 
port, ship chandlers, Nov. 6 
Frost L. jun. Liverpool, merch. 
Nov. 10 
Gompertz A. Winchester street, 
merchant, Nov. 10 
Goodall & Turner, Garlick hill, 
merchants, Oct. 31° 
Goode J. Leicester, hosier, Nov.4 
Grieve T. & J. Edinburgh, fas 
tian manufacturers, Oct. 17 
Grisenthwait W. King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, wine merch, Oct. 2# 
Hand J. Wormwood str. ware- 
houseman, Nov. 7 
Harding G. Ilfracombe, tailor, 
Nov. 2 
Harris W. St. Austell, maltster, 
Nov. 5 
Hartley J. Manchester, grocer, 
Nov. 6 
Haughton T. E. Stafford, tanner, 
Oct. & 
Maycock J. Wells, Norfolk, deal- 
er, Nov. °T 
Heath J. Teignmouth, 
builder, Dec. 8 
Mebert J. & H.Tokenhouse yd, 
brokers, Oct. 30 
Herbert T. Seaford, butcher, 
Nov. t# 
Heward J Bridlington, York- 
shire, dealer, Oct 28 
Hewitt Bowman & Bowman, 
Nantwich, bankers, Nor. 3 


ship 


[Now 1, 


Higgiason H, Finsbury sq: mer- 
chant, Oct. 31 

Hobson J, Manchester, Oct. 13 

Hodgkin C. OK City Chambers, 
merchant, Oct. 17 

Hounsom J. Fleet street, dreper, 
Nov.7 

Howell J, & Ht ie ea 
brokers, Oct. 30 : 

Humfreys W. sen. erocer, oi 


Johanson C. jua, & R. p eens 
oa? one eee 
ict. 19 
Kelly B. Paddjugton, — 
er, Oct. 30 : 
Kenyon R. Manchester, atin 
manufacturer, Nov. 18 5 


wisy 


Oliver J. Lutterworth, cotton 
manufacturer, Nov. 2 

Palmer R. Worthing, plumber, 
Oct. 31 

Parker W. Leeds,merchant,Oct.16 

Pearce J. Horningsbam, farmer, 
Qct. 19 

Pearson G: Leadenhall st. tailor, 
Nov. 14 

Pellowe R. Falmouth, mercer, 
Oct. 3t 

Perry J. Nantwich, draper,Dec.9 

Pfeil & Vuavoorst, Bishopsgate 
st. wine merchants, Oct. 17 

Pitts L. Thorpe Abbots, merch. 
“Oct. 24 

Poulgrain R. & H. Fowey, ship 

 owrights, Nav. 5 

Price & Le Souf, Winchester st. 
merchants, Oct. 30 

Ramsbottom & Potter, Norwich, 
dyers, Nov. 6 

Raper T. North Allerton, hard- 
wareman, Oct, 20 

Reilley J.D ‘havies’ Inn, mer 
chant, Nov. 7 

Richards KR. Shrewsbury,butcher, 
Nov. 4 

Ridley J. Wood st. Cheapside, 
fancy wimming warehouse, 
Oct.G1 

Roden W. Birmingham, currier, 
Oct. 

Ross E. Oxford st. hosier, Nov.7 

Schofield & Kershaw,Greenwich, 

, haberdashers, Oct. 24 


ABBOTT W. Iloney lane Market, 
boteher, Oct, 31 


Bateman J. Asthell, Oxfordshire, 
Nov.7 

¢ J. Rawfolds, Yorkshire, 
vi maker, Oct, 27 

Brougball R. Shrewsbury, grocer, 
Nov. 10 

Bash M. Isleworth, calico prio- 
ter, Oct, SL 

oeeris. R. Kegworth, miller, 

Oct. 31 


‘Clegg J.C. Manchester, timber- 
merchant, Nov. 3 


or - Sees i Lancashire, 


‘Cole R. Great . ny linen- 
Oct. 17 
Bam’ Se Betietinn, merchant, 


~! I coal nierdoant, 


Bs, P. Bedminster, baker, 


+ han dee merchant, 

oth B. Manchester, li- 
Pema mer On 

x er W. Liverpool, rocer, 

Oct. 31 : 


Dewsbury, York- 
alice cost 
. Liverpool, grocer, 


4 
: ye J. North Audley street, 
eae! conan 
ie = go ape ee 


Dividends—Certificatess 


Scott J. innkeeper, 
Nov.9 - 

Searle H. Strand, boot maker, 

ov. S 

Seatons & Foster, Pontefract, 
merchants, Nov.2 

Slater T. &W. Dawlish, clothiers, 
Nov.9 

Smale ie Plymouth Dock, vighual- 
ler, Nov, 3 

Smith G. Ludgate hill, haber- 
dasher, Oct. 6 

Smith W. Oxford st. ironmonger, 
Oct. 20 

Solomon S. M. Birmingham, 
pencil maker, Oct. 30 

Stanborough W,. jun. 
meaimen, Nov. 24 

Stevens Kt. Lang Jane, Bermond- 
sey, tanner, Oct, 17 

Strange T. Hazeibury, yeoman, 
Oct, 31 

Stuart J. Bishopsgate str. sadler, 
Nov. 10 

Teber W. James st. Westminster, 
plumber, Oct. ¢7 

Tebbutt R. Loughborough, mer- 
cer, Nov. 3 

Thompson FE. Ferryhill, Darham, 
Oct. 2 

Thompson W. Manchester build- 
ings, Westminster, merchant, 
Nov. 5 

Tootal J. B, Minories, corn fac- 
tor, Nov. 10 


Tuaford, 


Woking, 


a 
CERTIFICATES. 


Grieve P, Essex street, Strand, 
dealer, Oct. 20 

Hadingham M. Kingst. W. Smith- 
field, harness maker, Oct. 27 

Hail B. V. victualler, Nov. 10 

Hatfield R. Dewsbury, dealer, 
Nov. 3 

Hilbers H.G St. Mary Axe, 
merchant, Nov. 7 

Hobbs S. Bath, grocer, Oct. 13 , 

Hodges W. Kew, corn dealer, 
Nov. 10 

Holloway W. St. John, Bedwar- 
dine, saddler, Nov. 3 

Houlbrooke, T. Holborn, draper, 
Nov.7 

Howard R. Stockport, manufac- 
turer, Oct. £0 

Jenden C. Worthing, saddler, 
Oct. 20 

Keunell J. P. Church st. West- 
minster, army agent, Oct. 17 

Latcham C. Bristol, scrivener, 
Oct. 31 

Legeyt J. Lugwarden, Hereford, 
farmer, Oct. 17 

Massar A. Gwyne’s buildings, 
City road, merchant. Nov. 7 

Meriton T. D. Maiden lane, but- 
ton manufacturer, Oct. 24 

Milbourne S. Skerne, Yorkshire, 
colton spinner, Nov. 3 

Moody M. Cheltenham, cabinet 
maker, Oct. 31 

Nash W. Bristol, drysalter,Oct.¢7 

Oakley G. & Evans J. Old Boud 
St. cabinet maker, Oct. 17 

Phillips T. Haking, Pembroke, 
merchant, Nov. 7 


! 863 


Townsent J. TLudgate st. ware 
houseman, Nov. 19 

Tozer J: Alderinan’s Walk, Bish- 
opsgate str. & W. ©. Brown, 
Stonelighse, merchants, Oct, 31 

Travers, Newton, Ross, & Jones, 

_ Lower, Whitley, Chester, mil- 
lers, Ort. 10 

Trevor &, Richards, Whitchurch, 
banker¥ Oct. 26 

Wainwright & Meteyard, Liver- 
pool, ts, Nov. 11 

Wal is J, Beicester, grocer, Nov.4 

Wascoe J. North Allerton, malt 
ster, Oct, 29 

Welchman J. Bradford, draper, 
Oct. SL 

Worley C. Woodyates, Dorset, 
inokeeper, Qct, 29 

Wright T. Liverpool, soap-boiler, 
Nov 5 
ilcox J. Aldermanbury, dealer, 
Oct. 31 

Wilks J. Finsbury sq. Nov. 7 


Wilson J. and J, Shrewsbury,. 


drapers, Noy. 11 

Wilson J. H, Manchester, silk 
manufacturer, Oct, 30 

Wise J. B. Taplow Mills, paper 
maker, Nov. 7 

Wood S. Burnage, & J. Wood, 
Moss Side, Manchester, & J. 
Wood, Philadelphia, m ts, 
Oct. 2g : 

Younger J, Cresceut, Minories, 
Nov.7 


Pocock C, Leadenhall st. auc- 
tioneer, Oct. 31 ~ 

Proctor & Besser, Steyning Manc, 
cloth factors, Oct. 3h - 

Quint J. North Woolborough, 
cider merchant, Oct. 20 

Ranford J. Bermondsey street, 
uipeman, Oct, 20 

Ravenshaw T. Liverpipl, geet, 
Oct. 31 

Robinson C. Spalding, dau, 
Oct. 13 

Robinson J. jun, Kirkheaton, 
clothier, Oct, 24 

Rowbottom J. Sowerhy, York- 
shire, Oct. 24 

Ryder J. Robert st. Christcbureb, 
hat-maker, Oct. 31 

Salisbury J. 8. Liverpool, sail- 
“makers, Nov.7 

Shaw W. & G. Lepton, York- 
shire, Oct. 24 

Spencer T, Manchester, broker, 
Oct. 20 

Springet J. Maidstone, baker, 
Nov.7 

Thomas R. Northumberland cs. 
Strand, dealer, Nov, 10 

Thorogood C. Strand, dealer, 
Nov.3 : 

West J. Leek, Staffordshire, tora 
dealer, Oct, 24 

West T. Manchester, builder, 
Oct. 31 

Whitfield J, Old st. coal mer- 

chant, Oct, 31 


_Willatts T. Queen st. Lincoln's 


Inn, ironmonger, Nov. 10 
Wilson GS, London, werchant 
Nov. 7 


olen 
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q STOCKS, FROM SEPTEMBER 2, TO 1 EA ee 
SperCt} Long | Irish [ Imp.) Imp. ; a4 per Ct. | Ex. Bills, }Consok 
avy. | Anns. |5 perCtla perCt) Anns, Omninm. Ind. Boo, 2d pet Day for Ac 
1043 —— |\——} 1m —— shdis. |- (7375 pm.\15 17 pm.|743 75 
105 104 ——|—— | —-— 3} dis. 73° 75.pm.|15 17 pm,j75 
105 jf} oer ai dis. ! 1517 pmd74t75 
105 | a i rg | 5 3 dis, ——j74 75pmj1s 17 pmi7s! & 
105$ | ——— | —___|___! 132 3 di —!75 77 pmj15 17 pm,j7s! 
———}105}, —— tg 33 dis. —— ——|———80 85 pm.j17_ 20 pm.|754 
eta en 105$ —— \-——| 743 ——!3} 2 dis. —_|— Ba pm. 18 20 pmj75 
pat memo LOS 5 —_—_ | ——) 33 dis. -= ——'ss 86 pim./20 19pm.j75% 
| we | Re 0: | | | 743 k 3g is 226 $34. |———| 754 oe o poe pa et 
—loa' 1053 a Ke ‘is m4 cy? * ad cee rents 
Peach chon fot a 34 3 dis — -— Saailer “4 pm.20 17 a. 75 7 
——}105 23, — _|————_—_ ——|—__— |s9 88 pm.j18 20pmi75 4 
105. ft] —— | | ls 33 dis 84 (s9 88 pmj37 19pmj75z 3 
10521064) ——_— ——_'——_ —-— 33 fdis| 2273 |j-— ——'s8 90 pm.|17 20 pm.}754764 
|e 1 06. 4 _—— |——| 754 } 3f 3ds,|——| | —— 90 88 pm.j19 20 pm.)76475 
| $——|—— -|106 1052} ——— |_—— ———|——_|s3 2 dis.| - 229 -_— — 90 pm. 20 19pm.i75 
15 ————|106 =| — |—-——| 742 ease * dis,228 2294) 532 —_|—_|—_ 19 20 pm.j75276 
—7' — || i — 19 20 pm,/76 
39 104 ich _ emi PE ete . — —s 89 Tm 20 a3 rel 
30) 107108! ——— | —__}___| 'o2 dis. 232 —— 89 90pm.j19 21 pm.i78 773 
a 1078 4] ——— —|——4 = dis, 232 865 | 765 |——-|\89 90pm.j19 atpmj77$ 
22 +3, 107; 1055 ——or_ 3 ais. a ———aiad pop. 19 21 pm.j78 773 
23 \77 855 86/95 107 aa SE | —— ——|——88_ 89 pm.j19 21 pm 77k 3 
7 i 86 195 107 201, erie ee 2324 Tae ae 89 ak 21 POTTS 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of Oct., 1818, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, 


published, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, ly 


JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-street, London, 


&c, originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and + 


On application to whom the original documents for ngara century past may be read. 
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Dock and Canal Shares.—Political Digest. 
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Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of October, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, ‘Throgmorton Street. 


canaLs, Div, per Ann, Per share. 
ls. 
Coventry . . TT 960/,. 
Croydon * . 5 Sl, Os. + 
Dudley ° wae 48l. 504 
Ellesmere & Chester 6al. 
Grand Junction . . - 205i. 
Grand Union oute ts sol. 
Grand Surrey Pe 54l, 
Ditto Loan Notes. osl. 
Kennet & Avon). . . ail. 22al, 
Lancaster ©. 0s. S44 23, 
Monmouthshire . . . 130/. 
Oxford J wi hs 615l. 
Warwick & Birmingham aol. 
Wilts and Berks oe bd ol. sol. 
DOCKS. 

Commercial Poe | 641. 
East India , ve ¢ ~ 1601. 
‘London. . ee a 7o0l. 
West India Og Hac 1951. 


Div. per\dnn.| Per Share, 


WATER-WORKS, 


East London .°. , gol. gal. 


Grand Junction . . 551, 
Rent.) strewancaene 44h 
West Middlesex . . 49h 50l. 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark 4 « 61l, 
Ditto New S sae 5al, 
Waterloo . zi 11d. 192, 
Ditto Annuities 60. 381. 10s, ' 
Vauxhall Jt wae 35l, 
"MISCELLANEOUS. 
London Institution . . 4ol, 
Russel Institution ond 124,108. 
Commercial-road Stock [5 1164, 1201. 
Commercial Sale Rooms TTA 
Gas Light . . « - 43 O 75, 


JOHN CLARKE, Can alAgent and Broker, 


DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE CONTINENT. 

For some time preceding the meeting 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the democratic jour- 
nalists, who, with all their reverence 
for the fallen tyrant, continue to bespat- 
ter existing royalty in every direction 
with abuse worthy of Billinsgate, ven- 
tured to deliver very alarming auguries 
in regard tu the measur2s that were to 
come under discussion. One of these 
wizards had the impudence to deliver his 
ane in the following terms :— 
“‘ While these sheets are printing, a 
Congress of the European despots: is 
holden at Aix-la-Chapelle. These men 
having conspired against liberty since 
1791, (mark this date, reader, as the 
prime zra of that sanguinary revolution 
which poured out blood like water,) and 
owing to the divisions which took place 
among the partizans of principles, hav- 
ing Obtained a Goce ascendancy 
over the rights of nations, to arrange 
their own form of government, are hold- 
ing a meeting with a view to confirm 

ascendancy.’ Such is the vulgar 
and remptor dictum of the doer of the 
old Monthly aa in his State of 
Political Affairs in September, when 
neither he nor better informed men 
cowld possibly know what were the ob- 
jects to which the attention of the Con- 
gress would be directed; and conse- 


quently, when nothing short of diabolical 


malice could haye instigated any one to 
publish an infamous calaaany meet mo- 


narehs who were not on the throne in 
hay neither were sons to hold a et a 
ing for the purpose here so positiy 
specified. Drie ‘exalt has shewn int, 
instead of confirming their asce 

over the rights of nations, the assembled 
powers have, in fact, acted with the ut- 
most liberality and moderation. So far 
from meddling with the independence of 
other states, they have avoided that in- 
terference which was expected ; and in- 
stead of seeking a pretext for maintain- 
ing their hold in France, the direct pur- ~ 
pose of the wong was to release that 
country from the foreign armies which 
her own folly brought upon her terri 
tory. The completest refutation, there- 
fore, of the false predictions and calum- 
nious assertions that have been promul- 
gated on this occasion, will be found in 
the following 


TREATY POR THE EVACUATION OF 
PRANCE. 
In the name of the Holy andtIndivisible 
Trinity ! 4 
Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
all = gy nares pennined ie Fee 9 
Chapelle, their Majesties ing o 
om and Navarre, and the King of the 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, hay- 
ing sent thither their Plenipotentiaries, the 
Ministry of the five Courts have assembled 
in conference; and the French Plenipoten- 
tiary having made known that, in conse- 
uence of the state of France, and the faith- 
ul execution of the treaty of November 20, 
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1815, his most Christian Majesty was de 
sirous that the military occupation stipulated 
hy the Sth article of ‘the said treaty, should 
cease as soon as possible, the Ministry of 
the Courts of Austria, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, alter having, in concert with 
the said Plenipotentiary of France, maturely 
examined every thing that could have any 
influence on such an important occasion, de- 
clared, that their Sovereigns would admit 
the principle of the evacuation of the French 
territory at the end of the third year of the 
occupation ; and wishing to consolidate 
their resolution in a formal convention, and 
to secure at the same time the definite execu- 
tion of the said treaty of November 20,1815, 
their Majesties named [here follow the names 
of the Ministry], who have agreed upon the 
following arti 

Art. 1. The troops. composing the Army 
of Occupation shall be withdrawn from the 
French territory by the 30th November next, 
or sooner if possible. 

Art. 2. The strong places and fortresses 
which the said troops Dow occupy, shall be 
surrendered to Commissioners named for 
that purpose by his most Christian Majesty, 
in the state in which they were at the time 
of the occupation, conformably to the ninth 
article of the Convention, concluded in exe- 
ention of the 
Noy. 20, 1815. 

‘Art. 8. The sum destined to provide for 
the pay, the equipment, and the clothing of 
e Army of Occupation, shall 
be paid, in all cases, till the 30th of Novem- 
ber next, on the same footag ea whisk it 

i December, 


1ai7. 

Art. 4. All the pecuniary arrangements 
between France the Allied Powers hav- 
ing been Lig ya and settled, the sum re- 
maining to be paid by France to complete 
the execution of the 4th article of the treaty 
of November, 1815, is definitively fixed at 
265 millions of franes. 

Art. 5. Of this sum, the amount of 100 
millions of effective value shall be paid by 
an inscription of rentes on the great k of 
the public debt of France, bearing interest 
from the 22d of Sept. 1818. The said in- 
scriptions shall be received at the rate of the 
funds on the Sth October, 1818. 

Art, 6..The remaining 165 millions shall 
be pai nine monthly instalments, com- 
mencing with the 6th of January next, by 
draughts on the houses-of Hope and Co, and 
Baring, Brothers, and Company. In the 
same manner the inscriptions of the rentes, 
mentioned in the above article, shall be de- 
Jivered to Commissioners of the Courts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, 
by the Royal Treasury of France, at the 
e of the complete and definitive evacu- 

ion of the territory. 

Art. 7. At the same epoch, the Commis- 

sioners of the said Courts shall deliver to the 

Royal Treasury of France, the six obliga- 
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* ratified, and the ratifications 


fifth article of the treaty of . 


(Nor. % 


tions (engagements) not yet discharged (ac~ 
auittés), which shall a in bys 
oO 5 oer engagements) deliver- 
ed conformably to the second article of the 
Convention, concluded for. the execution of 
the fourth article of the 20th of November. 
1815. The said Commissioners shall at the” 
same time deliver the inscriptions of seven 
millions of rentes, erected in virtue of the 
eighth article of the said Convention. iid 
‘Art. 8. The present Convention be 


Aix-la-Chapelle, in the course of | 

days, or sooner if possible; im the 

which the respective Pemeperee 4 

herewith signed their names, and 7 

it their seal and arms. » ietlt 
Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 9, in the 


year of Grace, 1818. ‘ 
[Here follow the signatures of the Mi- 
We have found the above treaty confo 


nisters.] > 
mable to our will; in consequence 
we have confirmed and ratified the . 
we do now confirm and ratify it for . 
and successors. . : 

(Here follow the si res of the Sove- 
reigns, with the specification of the differ- 
ent years of their several reigns.] 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 17, 1818. 

ST. HELENA. 

We should not have thought it worth 
our while to take a flight across the At- 
lantie for the‘purpose of con’ n 
the modern Prometheus, who, after set- 
ting the world on fire, has obtained 2 
settlement on an island where, if he had 
any virtue, he might yet be > were 
it ie that — he an A. Sane, 
still panting for more blazi r : 
let who will be the pros» It is the 
duty, therefore, of all lovers of pi pe 
and order, to join their pi 
efforts to keep this troubler 
in security till the destined peric 
come when his life, instead of ¢ 
the repose of mankind, ™ 
only to their amusement. “Phen 
or rue Brazen CouNTENANCB, 
most hardy and unprineipled of Nap 
leon’s apologists, feeling extremely s 
at having his own rmations ¢0 
pletely mr ry to pul w, has 
deavoured to exculpate from th 
charge of inconsistency, by veunting hi 
uniform zeal for liberty, and round; 
declaring, that the object of his idolatr 
is a much better man than the associatet 
despots, as he calls them, by whe 
orders he is restrained from comp 
the good work which he began with | 
cessant labour and success; anc 
according to his adulator, consist 
«in promoting the intere 
the people whom he govet 


LS SSeS ST SS 


ee! 


SLE SLES 


> 
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But every mari of common sense must 
know that if ever Buonaparte merited 
this encomium at all, it was at the very 
time wher his now most faithful knight 
denounced him to the whole world as a 
ssnguinary monster unworthy of life, 
and who ought to be hunted out of so- 
ciety as the eternal enemy of the human 


race. 
“Wich a recreant who can thus insult 
pr of truth and honour, it 
be almost a disgrace to hold con- 
bee > nor should Che now have 
to notice his unblushing apostacy, 
Sol bow, while writhing under the lash 
of conviction, denied his own confes- 

sions. 

Does this enlightened and enlighten- 
tng philosopher suppose that we are un- 
acquainted with the secret springs whicly 

eed the successive changes of co- 
jour that he, in his cameleon course, 
has assumed? Ff he does, we would re- 
mind him that there was a time when he 
was a most supple courtier to an ad- 
rhinistration whose fayour he sought by 
the wildest projects for the downfall of 
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Buonaparte, the ruin of France, arid the 
division of the United’ States of Anie- 
rical! Then it was that the pages of 
his magazine blazed mionthly with flerce 
and devouring rage, not ouly against the 
modern Attila, but the whole French 
nation were described by him as Vane 
dals = merited extermination for their 
servility to the tyrant whom they obeyed, 
and cruelty to the nations who were ac- 
cursed by their visits. But when the 
knight's hopes were di inted by the 
néglect of those who doubted thé sincé- 
rity of such oyer-flaming zeal, he, liké 
his friend Cobbett, became again what 
he was before—an open, ungovernable 
democrat—hinc ille lachryme ; and hav- 
ing no chance of higher honours, and 
more lucrative advantages, he is onee 
more au honest patriot, a humane and 
tender-hearted philanthropist ; one who 
shudders at the shedding of blood, who 
abhors all double dealing, and who lie 
bours, ‘according to his own accoitnt, 
night and day in the promulgation of 
knowledge, not for liis own emolument, 
but solely for the public good !! 


iS 
INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN, 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 


With Biographical Accounts 


of Distinguished Characters, 


Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
«* Windsor Castle, Oct. 3. 
« His. Majesty continues: in a very tran- 
state of mind,and in good bodily health, 
but without any diminution of his disor- 
”» 


der,’ 
_ From the bulletins issued since our last, 
if appears. that her Majesty has suffered less 
pain'from her disorder ; but that its symp- 
toms. remain nearly the same: po, parca 
tible.change has taken place. Her Majesty 
frequently, remains free from pain, and is 
removed: from. her bed-chamber to 
little drawing-room, pimp a takes her 
daily repast,and receives the different mem- 
of the royal family who visit her. 
i following particulars as to the pre- 
sent situation. of our venerable sovereign, 
by in a. provincial journal :— 
«] ajesty is perfectly blind, and occu- 


certain) intervals; and.the Monarch frequent- 


ne to.a noble duke or lord, thus hold- 
@ colloquy, i 
wers. The King suffers his beard to grow 


twoor three days; seldom, however, excetd- 
ing three days. His hair is perfectly, white. 
The Doctors Willis attend with the other | 
owen but not with the privacy of the 

ing. He is quite cheerful in his conduct 
and conversation, eats very heartily, and en+ 
joys good bodily health.” 

Creation of Baronets.—In the Londou 
Gazette of Oct. 8, the following. persons and 
their heirs male are deci: Baronets of 
the United Kingdom :— 2 

The Hon. A. Maitland, of Clifton, 
Lothian, and of Rose-hill, Hertfo: 

General in. the Army, and. Colonel of 
49th regt. 

H. Johnson, of Bath, Somersetshire, esq. 
Gen in the Army, and.Colonel of the 
Sist ; 

A. Farrington, of Blackheath, Kent; esq, 
General in the Army, Colonel-commandant 
of the Ist-battalion of the Royal of Ar- 
tillery, and Director-general of Artillery and 
Field Train. . , 

Sir H. Calvert, K.G.C. of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath, Lieutenant-; 
neral in the Army, Colonel of the 14th regt. 
of foot, and Adjutant-general of the forces: 

J. Campbell, of Inverneil, Argyleshire, 
esq. Lieutenant-general in the Army, K.G.C. 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and K.C. of the Royal Sicilian Order of 
Saint Ferdinand and of Merit. 


a |. 


Sir J. W. Gordon, of Niton, in the Isle of 

Wight, Knight Commander of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, Major- 
general in the Army, Colonel of the 85th 
regt. and Quarter-master-general of the 
forces. 
F..E. B. Hervey, of Lainstom, Hants, esq. 
Colonel in the Army, extra Aide-de-Camp 
to the Prince Regent, Lieut.-colonel of the 
14th regt. of light dragoons, and a Compa- 
nion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the 
Bath, with remainder, in failure of issue 
male, to his brother F. A. Hervey, of Cla- 
rendon Park, Wiltshire, esq. and his heirs 
male. 


John Powell, of Hardwick, and of Wor- 
ten, Salop, esq. and in default of male 
issue, to Edward Kynaston, of Risby and 
Fornham Saint Genevieve, Suffolk, clerk, 
(brother to the said John Powell,) and his 
heirs male. 

J. Ackland, of Fairfield, Somersetshire, 
and of New-house, Devonshire, esq. 

A. Lechmere, of the Rhyd, Worcester- 
shire, esq. 

Sir. Edm. Lacon, of Great Yarmouth, 
knight. 

J. S. Sidney, of Penhurst-place, Kent, 


esq. 
Thomas Hare, of Stow-hall, Norfolk, 


“Bdviard Steacey, of Rackhesih-hall)Nor- 
folk, esq: 
G. Shiffner, of Combe-place, Sussex, esq. 
J. Croft, of Cowling-hall, Yorkshire, esq. 
R. Bateson, of Belvoir-park, Dawnshire, 


“Kr. J. Tierney, of Brightelmstone, Sus- 
sex, and of Dover-street, Middlesex, esq. 
M.D. Physician in Ordinary to the Prince 
Regent, &c. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household, has appointed the Rev. He- 
neage Finch Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Burney, d . 

Mr. John Kingston, Comptroller of 
Stamps, is appointed a Commissioner of the 

|, vacant by the death of Mr. Bind- 


Alderman Atkins has been returned as 
Lord Mayor for the year ensuing, very 
niuch against the wishes of the populace, 
who clamoured in the Hall for Aidermen 
Goodbehere or Thorp.—The new Sheriffs 
are John Roberts, and Lawrence Gwynne, 

Ts. 

he British ports are now shut against 
the importation of corn from the Eider to 
the Bidassoa, in consequence of the prices 
being under those by which the importa- 
tion is regulated. 

The avtumnal return of house-firing, and 
the carelessness of servants, have caused se- 
‘ral distressing fires to break out during the 
month in different parts of the town; at one 
of which, in Tooley-street, two young fe- 
males were burnt to death! Masters of 
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- vacaticies, which would seem to be 


[Nov. I, 


crensive bases eee : 

ior their own security, to visit ni € 

of thes a chew every 
»een made, and have ocular proof of its ex- 
tinction. 


A very important advertisement has ap- 
peared in Cn OF Oe Oe ae 
signed by the clerk of Christ's Hospital, 
stating, that from the munificent donations 
under the will of the late Rev. W. Hether- 
ington, and the funds that have quen 
accumulated, the piggtose pan l 
are now enabled to annuities « 
from 101. to 501. to upwards 
blind persons! The parti which ar 
too long for us to insert, may be had at 
Hospital. We believe there are few 
sons unconnected with that noble insti 
who had any idea of there being 
handsome provision for the aged and 
nate blind : itis intended for persons rho 
have been decently brought up, and have 
never begged alms. But we would ask how 
case, 


it happens that this notification is not more 
generally promulgated ?—If there rp a many 
the fact ought to be advertised in every 
paper in the kingdom till they are filled 
The increase of crimes of ais feats “te 
this country has been lamentably proved by 
authentic and incontrovertible documents ;* 
and it is distressing to find that each calen- 
dar of the Old Bailey continues ressive 
to increase in the number of culprits to be 
bce 3 all manner of offences. But 
aps there never was a period 
hardened depravity, such 


ally, to make our magazine a vehicle 
rors; but it becomes a part of our 
hand down to posterity accounts, 
brief, of certain events which must « 
cite astonishment and i ition. 
lude to several most i nurder 
have been committed within the shor 
of a month in different parts of the ‘cou 
try, two of which have disgraced our > 
polis, and which, in point of malignit; 
cruelty, can scarcely be paralleled.” O 
which is the universal subject of cc 

tion, was committed on e ¥ 
16th, by a wretch named Dean, on tl 

of a female infant, four years and a 
the daughter of two decent pers 
Albert, residing rear the E 
Castle. The murderer (an e 
employ, and who had been a se 
timate with the family. He 
out, on the evening in questi 
of buying it some 


pocket knife. He had always shewn a 


———— «ox - i —_ 
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markable fondness for the child. The de- 
moniac, in a day or two afterwards, surren- 
dered himself, and made a voluntary con- 
ps that he had committed the crime 
through love! A public-house-keeper's 
daughter, near Aldgate, having rejected his 
addresses, he determined to murder her, 
that his own life might be forfeited; but on 
reflection, he said he preferred killing the 
child, because ét had dess sins to answer for! 
The other case was that of a Chelsea pen- 
sioner, a German, 40 years of age, who de- 
liberately stabbed his wife because he sws- 
ted her of incontinence. A third case of 
jorror may be added to. make up the cli- 
max. The body of a soldier’s wife has just 
been found in a well at a public house at 
Brompton, where it had lain a month, since 
@ part of the regiment was quartered there ; 
it was discovered by the corrupt state of the 
water, which was constantly used. The hus- 
band (an Irishman) gave dut that his wife 
bach with another man: he has since 


Mr. Curtis has commenced for the third 
season his interesting Course of Lectureson 
the Structure and Diseases of the Ear. In 
the introductory part the Lecturer pointed 
out the vast advantage derived by a sole at- 
tention to one object; and in remarking the 
great improvements which of late years had 
taken place in medicine and surgery, he 
observed these improvements had not ex- 
tended to the Diseases of the Ear, as it 
had done to the other organs of sense; hence 
there are more deaf persons in this country 
than in any other of the same population. 
He dwelt with much propriety on the great 
benefit derived,from the establishment of 
the Royal Dispensary for this class of dis- 


. eases, and instanced the issue of several for- 


lorn cases; one of which we noticed of a 
bey born deaf and dumb, who obtained the 
use of hearing and speech: besides this, he 
mentioned several other cases which were 
under cure, and whére considerable progress 
had been made; one of them, a and 
dumb man, 28 years of age, who is now 
enabled to hear sounds distinctly. It is too 
general an opinion, he remarked, that all 
children -who do not acquire aus speech at 
@ proper period in consequence o ness, 
are to be born deaf and dumb; 
i$ occasions a neglect of their situation, 

ile the deaffiess is not organic, but mere- 

ly temporary; for it is well known, that at 


birth and a considerable time after, a yiscid - 


meconium does the intestines ; and 


por) le rfectly deaf, and 
appears perfectly : 
not unfrequently has. all the appearance of 
) The attention to this subj 
opens a wide field for investigation and im- 
provement; and we think too much en- 
vues cannot be given to an indi- 
idual who has taken up a line of practice 
hitherto neglected, with a zeal which is 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 58. 


p+ Ama ear in the same manner 
as. - 


Jayer or deposition is re- 
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creditable to his humanity and feelings, and 
with a success which speaks high for his ta- 
lent and knowledge of the subject; for it is 
lamentable to see, by the last Report of the- 
Deaf and Dumb Institution in Scotland, thay 
no less than 800 persons are in this forlorn 
ss _ in England an ind rer 
ing by the proportion o} ion, it is, 
cen there must be near double that num- 


The annual expences of Drury-lane 
Theatre are reduced by the economical 
measures adopted by the Sub-Committee, 
from 70,0001. to 40,0001. a sum below the 
lowest annual receipt ever experienced at 
= house. na 

ne of the ring] of the journeymen 
Coachmakers who lately struck for 
fearing the consequences of the bill of in- 
dictment found against him for combination, 
has lately absconded, taking the subscrip- 
tion money of the men with which he had’ 
been entrusted ; it is said to exceed 3000). 

The Pagoda Bridge over the Canal in St. 
James’s Park is to be succeeded by a cast~ 
iron bridge, now preparing at Woolwich, 

The new street from the Strand, leading’ 
to the new place about to be erected adjoi 
ing to Waterloo-bridge;, is to be called 
caster-street, and the latter, Lancaster-place. 

Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated teacher, 
has arrived in New York, by the Washing- 
ton, from London. { ; 

We have now, it seems, four undoubted 
original portraits of our great poet Shaks= 
pearé, and what is more remarkable, they 
all materially differ from each other, not 
only in the features and expression, but also 
in the colour of the hair. 

The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
purchase at present 122,000]. 3 per cent, 
and 11,0001. 34 per cent. stock four times 
a-week, poeple absorb in the quarter 
ending the 5th January : six 
millions of stock. eee in 

Revenve.—From the 5th of July to the 
20th of September, 1818, the Consolidated 
Fund has produced 7,430,0001.; from the 
Sth of July to the 20th of September, 1817, 
it produced only 6,080,0001.; making an in- 
crease of 1,350,000]. Of this sum, 350,0001. 
is ee of Customs, and 850,0001. 
on of Excise; the first proving 
the continued and increasing prosperity of 
our foreign trade, and the latter the increase 
of domestic consumption. 

The struggle for the occupation of the 
ae of City Sword Bearer, vacant by the 

jeath “+t “he Cottrell, esq. — — 
able. ree persons of high respectability, 
have already offered the Corporation Tos 
Thousand Pounds each for the situation; 
but it is not yet decided by the Committee 
of Aldermen, to whom it is referred, whe- 
ther the place shall be disposed of, or be 
made elective, as the late Sword Bearer ob- 
tained it by purchase for 7,000], but he was 
known to have netted at least 15001. per 
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annum. The ee. is at present filled 
tempore by D. ', e3q- 
yr genteman near Edmonton, was last 
week cutting a meadow of grass, ten inches 
high, and making it into hay. © 
Itis said to be the determination of Go- 
vernment to superannuate all Revenue Offi- 
cers above 70 years of age, on a liberal su- 
perannuation, similar to that lately given 
to the Officers in the Preventive Service. 
An institution, to be entitled “ The Adult 
Orphan Institution and Asylum,” in me- 
mory of the late Princess Charlotte, for 
friendless unproyided daughters of clergy- 
men and naval and military officers, of any 
age from 14 to 22, is proposed to be formed 
under the high sanction of her Majesty, 
cess Augusta, the Princess of Hesse 
Hombourg, the Duchesses of York, Kent, 
‘and Wellington; the Prince Regent, the 
Dukes of York, Clarence, and Kent, Prince 
Leopold, the Bishop of Salisbury, the Duke 
of Leeds, Earl Manvers, and Lord Kenyon. 
The institution is principally intended as an 
Asylum, where the grown-up Orphan in the 
hour of distress and afiliction may find a 
temporary refuge, at a period when female 
inexperience stands most in need of protec- 
tion. 
A Doctor of Divinity, named Laurence 
Halloran, was convicted at the last Old 
Bailey Sessions, and sentenced to seven 
years transportation, for forging a frank to 
a Letter, by which the revenue was defraud- 
ed of 10d. He persisted in pleading guilty, 
because he said the only person who could 
establish his innocence was dead. The for- 
gery was committed Jast a and he ob« 
served that the charge would not have been 
brought against him, but for a subsequent 
quarrel with his Rector, (the person, we 
believe, who. received the letter). Dr. H 


was the tutor of many celebrated men,. 


amongst whom is Sir R. Gifford, the present 
Solicitor-General. He is the author of va- 
rious Poems, Sermons, &c, and has a large 


ily. 

Notice has been given to the owners of 
the houses recently destroyed by fire at 
Sheerness, that they are not to be rebuilt, as 
the ground will be wanted ‘for completing 
the new works carrying on ip the 
dock-yard. 

The celebrated American Sea-Serpent has 
been taken. Instead of being 80 or LOO 
feet long, it turns out to be about ten feet 
in length, and of proportionate size!! 

A number of workmen are employed in 
alterations at Kew-palace. The temples and 
alcoves which had been suffered to fall into 
@ very ruinous state, have been repaired and 
decorated ; and it is intended to lay down a 
nuniber of spacious gravel-walks, intersect- 
ing the lawn at several points. One very 
Spacious walk, nearly half a mile in length, 
is already in great forwardness. It is to ex- 
tend from the Aviary-gate of the home 
shrubbery over the lawn, to the cover called 
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tion, it will form form a most Picture winter 
promenade. 
Births.) The Countess of Verulam, of 
a son. 
The Marchioness of Lothian, of a son. 
— Countess of Shannon,ofason. 
he Countess of Normanton, daughter 
the Earl of Pembroke, ofa son peer rersad 
The lady of the Solicitor-General, of a 
daughter. “uw 
Lady James Hay, ofadaughter, | 
‘The Countess De La Warr, of adanghter. 
Lady Harriet Erskine, of a daughter. 
In Hart-street, Moosiaieay Seee nna 
Cotterell, of a daughter. 
Mrs. R. M. Imeson, of Shoreditch, of a 
daughter. - ‘the 
In Russell-street, Fiteroy-square, - 
Lady of Edward Shaw, esq. of a son. — 
In Guildford-street, the Lady oT. 
Wilde, esq. of a son. = 
At Flint-house, Greenwich, Mrs. ‘Henry 
Smith, of a son. 
Lady George Anson, of a son. ys 
The Lady of Sir W. T. Pole, bart. High 
Sheriff of Devon, of a son. 


The Lady of H. Itt, gf Gomer 


street, of a son. 
Married.) V. B. Fowler, esq. of Dubin, 


to Louisa, third daughter of M 
ham, of Bingham Castle, and niece 
Clanmorris. ae 
Mr. F. A. Tencate, youngest “aman tie 
= yr T. and n to the late 
Aylmer, to Ellen, st ago 
Mr. Wm. Hill, of Birmingham. 
ae —_ Hion. Earl | Ganrge Bled / Ca 4 
ine, seco} ughter of Fludyer, 
esq. M. P. of A ‘on, and niece to he E 
of Westmo: ‘ 
By special ieeuseyaeeksaial . Hay 
of the 16th Queen’s Lancers, to Caroli 
youngest daughter of A. Moore, esq. 6 
his Majesty’s Judges of the Ce 
mon Pleas in Ireland. 
At St. James’s, E. W. — sc 
street, solicitor, 
Lake, bart. to the Saat d d 
Howard, esq. of Old Burlin 
James Grant, esq. of Au 
Brixton, to Caroline, fifth daught 
late John Neve, esq. of Tentere gop 
At St. Ma ry-le-bone Church, the Rev 


pot and Vicar ae er Ys 
The Hon. Mr. pai ade } sor 
Lord Clifford, to Miss Weld, 
daughter of TW. of i 
At. St. Margaret’s, the» Bev. 
= pene u 
ughter o} late Capt. J. Sm 
merly of the SIst Foot. 
At St. Bride’s, Mr. A. Boss, ci 


namgeas ate 


’ 
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Fothill-street, to MissC. Johnson, of Faver- 

m. 

Mr. J. Nicholson, of Bisho te-street, 
youngest daughter of Mr. T. Morti- 


mer, of Ludgate-hill. 
<u ae Hoskins, esq. of Gosport, Solicitor, to 
the daughter of W, Brownlow, esq. of Fleet- 
street. 

J. Army dest son of Sir G. A. 


tage, esq. el 

to theonly danghiet of W. Assheton, esq. of 

Downham Hall, Lancashire, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Greenock, Per- 

manent Assisiant-Quarter-Master-General, 

to the second daughter of T. Mather, esq. 
At Christ Church, H. Parnell, €sq. of 

iss S. Crallan, daughter 

te. 


At St. George the Martyr, John Lens, 
Nares, widow 


J. Shillito, esq. of Ulleskelf, near Tadcas- 
ter, to Miss Braithwaite, 
At St. George's, Hanover- uare, A, 
kespear, Capt. in the 10th (Royal) Hus- 
Sars, to the youngest daughter of the late 
T. D. Bucknall, esq. ‘ 
At St. Clement's, Wm. Durham, . of 
Calcutta, to L dia, third daughter of Chas 
Cock, esq. of Lambeth, 
Mr. A. Ewings, of Phii t-lane, to the 
t, of Surrey- 
» Kent-road. 
an rane, of Pall-mall, to the third 
ghter of the late J. G., Raymond, esq. of 
esq 


_At Camberwell, E, Woodbridge, esq. to 
the youngest daughter of the late T. Nash, 


At St, Giles’s in the Fields, Lieut, J, T. 
Nicholls, of the Navy, to ‘the eldest daughter 
ot. Blackwell, esq. of Duke-street, Man- 

~square, 
» At St Mary-le-bone Church, Mr. W. 
, of London, to Miss E. Sheppard, 
eld daughter of Mr, J.S. of Streatley. 
__ Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. of Julians, 
rts, to Matilda, fourth daughter of the 
ate J. Wilkinson, esq. of Portman-square, 

Mr. R. Sharp, of Maidstone, to Miss 
Sarah Andrews, of Berkeley-square, 

/. Wm. Lambard, €sq. son of M. L. esq. of 


ren Oaks, to the fitth daughter of Sir 
Saale » bart. 
a Mr, A. ‘Hodgkinson, of North-place, 


~ *Yest-square, to Miss E, Ensor, youngest 

of T. E. esq. of Highgate. 
‘Mr. . Lewis, of enton-street, to Miss 
Price, daughter of Mr. P. late of Oxford. 

) 4 

~ (Mr. T. Parry, of the Hope Assurance 
one BPar to Miss —_ Rainbird, 

' youngest daughter of Mrs, R. of Bacton, 

© At St, Pancras, Lieut. D. H. F. Anstice, 
Of the 53d regiment, to Miss Dyball, of Ta- 
wi : uare, 

Re Langslow, of the Middle Temple, 
j the youngest daughter of the late 
w. ” 'y» of Hadley, Middlesex, 
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ee At his house in Dublin, the Earl 
of Wicklow. His Lordship is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his eldest son, Lord 


In her 79th year, the Right Hon. Lady 
Northwitk, widow of Lord N. 
_At Dynevor Castle, Carmarthenshire, in 


At Richmond, the Right Hon. Lady 
Hervey, widow of Lord H. 

At her house at Kensington, the Hon. 
Mrs. Goulburn. 

At Norton Court, the Right Hon. Lady 
Sondes, . 


At Ashstead Park, 73, the Hon. Frances, 
wife of R. Howard, esq. daughter of Wm, 
Viscount Andover, and sister to Henry, the 
12th Earl of Suffolk. 

At Viscount Perceval’s, at Blackheath, 
74, Mrs, Wynn, only Sprviving sister of the 
late Lord Newborough. ‘ 

At Percy Hotel, Sir J. Ea. Turner Dry- 
den, bart, He is Succeeded in his title by 
his next brother, the Rev. Henry Dryden, 
Gloucestershire, who also 
succeeds, at the death of his mother, to all 
the entailed estates, 

At St. Kitt’s, the Right Hon. Lord 
Cranstoun. 

In Phillimore-place, Kensington, W. Phil- 
limore, esq. 70, 

Augusta Matilda, daughter of Lady Per- 
Trott. This lady performed as an actress at 
Bath, Bri ‘hton, and a few years since at the 
Ipswich ‘Theatee, with the Norwich Com- 
pany, under the name of Miss Fitshenry, 


Jun. a member of the society of Friends 


King’s-road, Bedford- : 

In Conway-street, a ha Olivera, ‘esq. 
gentleman harbinger to his ajesty, 

At her house, Camberwell Green, Mrs, 
Wrench, widow of J, W. esq. of Thames- 
treet. 


8 
Susannah, wife of Mr. G. Saffery, of 
Cumberiand-place, New-road. 
The Rev, Richard Radcliff, eldest son of 
the Right Hon. R. j : 
In 3rd year, Mary, wife of Mr. J, 
Cc West Smithfield. 
Mrs. Johnson, wife of C. J. esq. of Grove- 
lane, Camberwell. 
' Mr, A, Purkiss, Prince's-street, West- 
minster. ; 
Mrst Wilson, wife of Mr. E. W, book- 
seller, of the Royal Exchange, 
Mrs. Spearman, wile of 'T. R. S. esq. 
agent for Greenwich Hospital, 
Mr. E. Price, of Gerrard-street. P 
J, WW. Bramstone, esq, of Somerset. 
place, Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Commissioner of Appeals in the Rx- 
ise, 60. 
= Great Surrey-street, Mrs, Farindon, 
relict of J..F. esq. of Batnorshall, Surrey, 
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Mr. R. Stevens, of the firm of Stevens 
and Croft, Oxford-street. ; 

In Essex-street, J. O. Buchley, esq- 

At Lambeth, 82, John Lovett, esq.” late 
Le ea ainkof ag : 

‘amberwell, , wife 
of —— Friend, esq. geal daughter of 
the late W. Press, esq. only surviving 
sister to the Hon. Lady B. Henniker, of 
Newton Hall. : 

In Beaumont-street, C. Gardiner, 1: 
only son of the late General and Hon, 
Gardiner, of Litchfield, 38. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bunduck, of Temple- 
place, kfriars-road, 100. 

In Westmoreland-place, City road, T. 
Stubbs, esq. 64. 

A rthar Windus, esq. of Endfield, and late 
of Bisho) > J) Myhagd ‘ 

Ofa paralytic stroke, at his house in New 
Bridge-street, Robert Shawe, esq. 60. 

At Belgrave-place, Vauxhall, T. Burne, 

61. 

Poland-street, Mrs. Smart, 72. 

At Brompton, Mr. J. Parker, 
Great N rt-street, 47. ; : 

At his house in Hollis-street, Simeon 
“Bull, esq. 68; than whom none more 
zealous in the social duties of husband, father 
and friend, was ever found. 

~ At her brother's house, in Soho-square, 
Sarah Sophia, sister to the Right Hon. Sir 
bart. 74. She had 
been slightly indis for a few days, 
but was able on the Friday before her death 


* 


late of 


Augusta dispatched a message on Sunday’ 
to Squire Maher Miss Banks’ health, and 
received the 


Banks’ 
venerable brother, 


early study of natural history, 
had made a 
moral worth, 
and knowledge, rendered her the object of 
esteem and regard to all who the 
pleasure of being acquainted wit and 
who, from the rank and character of her 
brother, in addition to her own merits, con- 
stituted a very large circle of friends in the 
higher sphere of life. The lovers of science 
will sincerely sympathize with the venerable 
President of the Royal Society, in this loss. 
Infirm in body, but with unimpaired vigour 
of mind, he had sacrificed the pleasure of 
an annual visit to his country-seat, to the 
duties of the inquiry into the means of 
preventing forgery, which now occupy the 
attention of the commissioners, when a 
sudden stroke deprived him of a sister, who 
had shared the comforts of his house and 
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of his society for the long period of upwards 
of half a century. Pr i. 
The Right Hon. Albermarle Bertie, whose 
death we noticed in our last, expired on the 
day of his birth, at his seat at Uffington- 
house; he was Earl of Lindsey, Governor 
of Charlemont, in Ireland, a General of his 
Majesty's forces, Colonel of the 89th 
of foot, and some time Colonel of the 8 
or Loyal Lincolnshire Volunteers, 


he raised at Lincoln in the 1793. He 
was the 9th Earl of Lindsey The first 
Earl, Robert Bertie, Lord Willoughby, of 


vember, 1626, and was slain in the King’s" 
service at Edgehill fight. His Lordship 
born on the 17th of ber, 
in May, 1794, married Eliza 
widow of Thomas Scrope, a 
Coleby; near Lincoln, “who i 
1806; by her he had no issue. In Ni 
vember, 1809, he married Charlotte Susan- 
nah, daughter of the Very Rev. Dr. Layard, 


Dean of Bristol, and niece to the late. 


Duchess of Ancaster, (now bites. 4 
Countess of Lindsey,) ” y hoi he has 
issue—Albemarle, now of Lindsey, in 


the 4th year of his age; the Hon. Mon- 
tague Bertie; and one daughter, Lady 
Charlotte Bertie. His pao . 
into the army at an early period of Jife,and 
be many years a Captain in Guards. 
ore his accession to the peerage, he was” 
a representative for the borough of foe 
ford in two Parliaments. His loyalty a 
attachment to his Sovereign were ded 
by marked attention and favour ; his friend- 
ship was’ warm and unalterable; his « 
position animated, kind, and homane; he 
was dignified in his actions ; beloved by all 
who were honoured by his acquaintat 
and in the domestic relations of life, his lo 
will be long felt hy those to whom he had 
endeared himself; in short, ped a9 
qualities which belong only to men. — 
MRS. BILLINGTON. 
On the 26th August, at St. Artien, near 
Venice, the celebrated singer, Mrs. E : 
ton. Of this extraordinary woman, 
following account has been given im th 
Literary Gazette, ipa one who kne 
her well; but we may add that sor 
anecdotes of her may be found in the 
moirs of her most intimate and | 
remarkable friend the late Lady Hamil 
Mrs. Billington was the daughter ¢ 
travelling German musician of the name ol 
Weichsell. He obtained some pupils in 


this country; and by the help 
mother’s abilities, a rable singe 
Vauxhall and the inferior Concerts, he e 
trived to educate this girl and her 3 
the pant violin player. Miss We 
exhibited the usual early ery 
cian’s child. Practice under the 


her father, and some of the p 
formers of the day, gave hera ra! 


. 
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of the piano ; her powers were ‘turned to 
account, while her infancy still made her a 
spectacle ;and at seven ‘years of age she 
played a concerto at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Her practice and. progress con- 
tinued, and in her eleventh year she ex- 
‘hibited her powers ina concerto of her own 
composition. One of her instructors had 
been Schroeter, the finest pianist of his day. 
A later instructor was Mr. James Billington, 
@ man whose name makes one of the deepest 
blots in the history of this woman. He 
‘was a musician in the Drary Lane Theatre, 
anda respectable person. gf Spent her. 
‘Shortly after her marriage, in 1782, he took 
her to Ireland, with the idea of making her 
a public singer. She was then what she 
was to the close of her life, a handsome 
woman. Daly, the Irish manager, was a 
showy libertine, and Mrs. Billington had 
the reputation of sharing his libertinism. 
The situation of Ireland at that time was 

uliar. It was, in manners, between bar- 

ism and civilization; in means, between 
abject poverty and established opulence ; 
in politics, between slavery and constitution : 
it all the disabilities of a middle state ; 


“the government, the popular habits, the 


public mind, had the turbulent dislocation 
of an interregnum. The necessity, for 
such is the name of leading the new Legis- 
Jature into the views of the English-govern- 
ment, scattered an immense quantity of 
‘public money among the members of the 
Trish parliament; the luckless visitation of 
@ licentious Lord Lieutenant crowned the 
scheme of national seduction ; and the hot 
blood of the Irish, Roman Catholic in all 
their habits, Protestant only in name, full 
of feudal extravagance, family pride, per- 


sonal indulgence,’ and priestly superstition, * 


was pampered into licentiousness of all 
kinds, almost without bounds, and without 
example. _ In these allusions to past times, 
we r no disrespect to the feelings of a 
country which we value; but we speak the 
truth, and the broken sceptre and dismantled 


‘ crown of Ireland, flung on the tomb of her 


‘Constitution, are the melancholy proofs that 
the madness of her youth prepared her for 
an early mortality. Mrs. Billington figured 

r some years in this ampitheatre of vice, if 
not the most naked, one of the most noto- 


ious of its exhibitors. Dublin was not 


Athens,nor was Mrs. Billington Aspasia ; 

men of distinguished talents were found 
“among the crowd of her admirers, and the 
first orator of the Irish bar degraded his 


. Rame, and insulted public decency, by open 


association with the handsomesinger. The 
Lord Lieutenant, a man who, when the tide 
general dissipation was at its height, sat om 
ee top of the tide, was understood to have 
worship the same Circe, and worshipped 
ut being the engrosser of her joel 
irs. Billington was engaged at 
went Garden Theatre, and made her debut 
as Rosetta in Love ina Village. Her suc- 
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cess was not memorable. In Ireland her 
most productive pursuits had not been con-. 
nected with the stage, and she had often ex- 
perienced marks of public neglect. ‘In 
England the same effects of theatrical defi- 
ciency followed, without the same palliatives ; 
and Mrs. Billington, no longer the favourite 
of the boudoir, was compelled to consult 
more diligently the usual means of dis- . 
tinction < ot stage k pean was at that 
time enchan e and the at 
Paris, and Mrs. Billington my 


was at that time wild and wandering, but of 
singular sweetness. Sacchini had failed of 
giving her science, but she already exhibited 
the elements of a great singer. The tour 
of Italy was once as indispensible to excel- 
Jence in accomplishment as in the arts ; 
and, in 1794, Mrs. Billington left England 
for the land of song seduction. Her 
progress was rapid in music; in personal 
captivation she had little to learn; in 
sonal profligacy nothing. The life of her 
unfortunate husband was first made miser- 
able by her excesses, and finally made a 
sacrifice. He died suddenly of an apopletic fit, 
according toone report; of poison, according 
to another; but the crime is not unsuitable 
to thecountry; we would unwillingly attribute 
it to an Englishwoman : it was probably the 
deed of some Italian lover. Mr. Billington, 
however, died in 1796, at Naples. His 
widow did not long act the Ephesian: in 
1797, she married _ Mon. Florissent, a 
Lyonnese, purchased an estate at Venice, 
ot ‘pros A a fixed herself there. In 
» She suddenly re-appeared in London 
and the report which accounted for her 
return was, that she had been plundered 
of her property by some enamoured 
swindler, She was at that time at the height 
of her powers. The public curiosity was 
strongly raised ; engagements were offercd 
to her at the same time at the King’s Thea-, 
tre, and at those of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. By an unusual arrangement, 
she alternately at the two latter 
how t her first appearance was at 
Covent Garden, in the part of Mandane, ig 
Artaxerxes. She was now, in all that caught 
the eye and ¢ar, an extraordinar: creature, 
Still within those years, when if the softness 
of youth be past, its fire remains; with her 
mind in its finest maturit ,and her talent in 
its full perfection, she stood before the 
public a noble, graceful, lovely woman, with 
a voice of touchin Sweetness, subtle in all 
the mysteries of Italian taste. She was con- 
sidered the most accomplished singer that 
had ever been born in England. There 
was now an opportunity for her to turn cway 
from sin and shame. Her return to England 
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had interposed a salutary space between her 
past and her future life, and she might have 
reformed and almost retrieved herself. But 
after a-period of public triumph, she re- 
lapsed into her habitual course, and was 
understood to have lived with a man of the 
highest rank, till a spon perioy before the 
ve closed on her degraded, fearful, guilty 
life. She had left England, and returned to 
her hysband in Italy, according to the 
sneer of fashion, from mere disgust of her 
stately connexion in England; the rumour 
is more kind, and we will hope more true, 
that assigns her departure to some of those 
awakened recollections which not unfre- 
wently startle, and perhaps half redeem 
the vicious, as the end of life draws on. 
Her mour was said to bein measure- 
less dejection at her flight, and we will hope 
for him. too, that he may have learned to 
extract a moral from his grief more im- 
portant than the proof that profligacy is not 
unmixed pleasure.» Mrs. Billington had at 


one time amassed much money. She was - 


said to have lost 10,0001. in the plunder of 
the bank of Venice by.the French ; but she 
lived sumptuously in England after her re- 
tirement from the stage in 1808, and to the 
infinite disgrace of the high-born and high- 
bred, her dejeunes were attended by some 
ipeeple whose rank in life ought to have 
them consider the effect of public 
exam 


JAMES BINDLEY, ESQ. 

Died, Sept. 11, at his apartments in So- 
merset House, in his 81st year, James Bind- 
ley, Esq. Senior Commissioner of the Stamp 
Duties. He was the son of an eminent dis- 
tiller in Smithfield; and, on account of its 
Vicinity to his father's dwelling, was edu- 
cated at the Charter-house, but not on the 
foundation. Dr.Crusius was then master of 
that distinguished seminary, with whom 
young Bindley was a great favourite. Whilst 
at the Charter-house, 
one of Terence’s Plays, which Dr. Crusius 
had permitted the boys to perform. Bishop 
Keene, who was a Charter-house man, and 
used to attend to see the plays, was pleased 
to express himself gratified with young 
Bindley’s performance, and sought his ac- 


quaintance. The Bishop, moreover, per- 
suaded the father, who had in is son 
for the law, to send him to ouse, 
Cambridge, where he was much befriended 


‘by the Bishop, who was then master of that 
college. He took the d of A. B. 1759; 
and A. M. 1762; and diligently pursued the 
proper studies for thechurch, having an in- 
clination to that profession; but his father 
dying about that time, the following circum- 
stance prevented it. 


a 
* Monsieur Florissent had attempted to 
-#semove her from England several years 
before; but a sum of money and the Alien 
Act induced ‘him to retire without his faith- 
less spouse, 
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he acted a part in_ 


[Nov. 1, 
In 1768, his elder brother, John Bind) 
esq. was raised from secretary to be o} 


of 
the Commissioners of Excise. 


himself to sit in parliament, he resigr hi 
own situation in 1765, on we: . ; 
ley (who was just retu to this country, 
after having ren the tour of Europe) be- 
ing appointed one of the Commis ners of 
the Stamp Duties. { 3 aia 
Mr. Bindley accordingly received his ap- 
pointment, Jan. 5, 1765, and continued a 
faithful servant of the public for upwards of 
53 years, constant in his attendance till 
within two days of his death. Since 1781, 
he has been the Senior Commissioner, and 
his loss is lamented by his brethren with a 
sincerity which bears the truest of all testi- 
mony to his worth. , et 30 ity" 
Mr. Bindley was the Father of the 
of Antiquaries of London, having been 
mitted a member of that anes oe 
9, 1765, (Lord Cardross, now _of Bu 
chan, is at present the Senior Member.) _ 
In 1779, he lost his wife, who is thus 
corded ona black slab in the nave © 
Martin’s Church, Stamford ;— 


in Yorkshire, where she had been to. try the 
September 20, 
Mr. Bindley’s reading was various and ex- 
His memory, which was to an ex- 
traordinary degree retentive, he reser 
to the last, with a vigour which kept all t 
acquired information of his life in readine 
whenever he wished to resort to it, either to” 


Mr. Nichols’s necdotes ¢ 
Eighteenth Century,” and the subs 


Pesaegag = its extent, of any in 7 
om. en only fifteen years-of age he 
was in the habit of frequenting the Beate 
shops, where he purchased every t ing which 
he considered either rare or scarce. No. c 
lector of prints and portraits in-Euro 
Supposed to possess portfolios. led with 
+ He died at Bath, Feb. 18 : 
was a gentleman to whose abili e 
venue of this country was conside 
debted, as well for its augmentat 
proyement in several capit 
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rare an assemblage in this branch of art; in 
medals, also, his cabinets contain specimens 
of the most curious and exquisite produc- 
tions. In the forming of his valuable col- 
lections, he received great assistance from 
the situation he held at the Stamp-office ; 
which gave him a ready communication 
with every t town in the kingdom, in 
most of which he found an useful assistant 
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in his researches. His taste was without 
pedantry, and his knowledge without osten- 
tation. Toamost upright, honourable, 

manly mind, he united a mildness of disposi- 
tion almost feminine. Nature had mixed 
up no harsh ingredients in his character. 

‘o him may truly be applied, and no prai: 

can raise his name higher, what Burke said 


_ of Fox, “ He was a man born to be loved.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETIGALLY, 
<_> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A wretched young woman, named Han- 
nah Sapwell, only 20 years of age, residin 
at Dunstable, has been committed to Bedfo 
gaol for destroying her illegitimate child in 
a manner too horrible for description. — 
Enough of its parts were found under the 

to establish the horrid fact of its hav- 
ing been consumed by fire! ‘ 

John Cooke, esq. is elected mayor of Bed- 
ford for the third time. 

A number of fraudulent notes has lately 
been put in circulation, under the title of 
the “ Dunstable and Bedfordshire Bank.” — 


~ One of the parties concerned was lately ap- 


prehended at Nottingham, having issued 
several 5]. and 1). notes of the above de- 
scription. 

Died.) In his 68th year, David Willis, 

. solicitor, notary public, and registrar, 
of Leighton Buzzard. 

In his 13th year, C. P. Dawson, third son 
of J. T. D. esq. of Bedford. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Robert Harris, esq. is the new mayor of 
Reading, and Edmund Slocock, esq. of 
Newbury. | 

_ The late Henry Fludyer, esq. of Wailing- 
ford, has given by his will 10001. sterling for 
the benefit of the Radcliffe Infirmary, Ox- 


ford, also the dividends of 10001. 3 per cent. 


consols to be divided annually, at Christmas, 
among 30 poor and aged persons of Wal- 
ingford, to be selected by the aldermen ; 

the dividends of 700]. stock to be di- 
vided at the same time by the rector and four 
principal inhabitants of Longworth, among 
20 poor old persons of that parish. 

‘Windsor church has been surveyed, and 
is to be pulled down. 

Married.| At Binfield, Sir W. Herne, 
of Maidenhead-bridge, to Mrs. Stevenson, 
of Binfield-place. . 

At Mortimer, Mr. J. Nickles, to Miss S. 


Frost. ‘ 
At Hurst, Mr. Benj. Holmes, of Hurst, to 
Ann Green. 


London. 
Died.) At , Elizabeth Lamb. 
At Windsor, aged 50, Mrs. Hunt. 
a Elderfield, esq. of Sutton Courtenay, 


hemes BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
ohn Carter, esq. is elected mayor of 
Chepping Wycombe, for the ensuing year. 

Married.) At Wingrave, Mr. Lovett, of 
Hitchenden, to the eldest daughter of Mr. 
E. M. Lucas, of Rowsham. 

Mr. Wm. Clarke, master of Olney House 
School, to the second daughter of J. Picker- 
ing, ong: of Harrold Lodge, Bedford. 

ied.) Mr. John Smith, of Great Marlow. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

An attempt was lately made at Cambridge 
to admit 49 non-resident persons to the free- 
dom of the Corporation; this was very pro- 
perly resisted, and so spiritedly, that after 
oo meetings paige! rporation and of 

inhabitants, obnoxious proposition 
has been relinquished. + 2 , 

Sir J. Mortlock is elected mayor of Cam- 
bridge for the year ensuing. 

Births.) At Christ's College Lodge, Mrs. 
Kaye, of a daughter. 

At Newnham, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Powell, of a son. -. 

Married.) T. F. Green, esq. A.B. of 
Christ's College, to Miss Manclarke,daugh- . 
ter of A. RB. M. esq. of Pulham. 

Mr. Green, of the Dean and Chapter’s 
Office, to Miss R. Richardson, of the Cathe- 
dral Precincts, and daughter of Mr. R. of 
Norwich: , 

Mr. John Clover, of Westley Hall, to the 
only daughter of Mr. J. Tydeman, of Creet- 
ing St. Peter's. . 


Died.) In Jesus Terrace, Mrs. Eliz. 
Herbert, 77. 

Charles, youngest son of R. Foster, esq. 
of Cai ze, 22. 

Be id, esq. of Foulmire, 64, 
* Mr. Spink, farmer, of Fornham 
All Saints, 69. ; 


At Halesworth, after many years’ severe 
affliction, Miss Mease, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. J. D. M. of the same place. 

At Haddenham, Mr. R. Pate, 40, leavin, 
a widow and six children. ' 

CORNWALL, 

We find, from a statement in that respect- 
able paper, the Cornwal? Gazette, that the 
Pilchard fishery on the Cornish coast has: 
nearly failed; the fish having been driven 
away by the equinoctial gales. _ It has, how- 
ever, since stated, that they are returning. 

The same paper states, that an advance of 
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9}. per ton has taken in the standard 
of copper ore at Pool, being an increase, 
during five weeks, of 21]. per ton. 

G. John, esq. is chosen mayor of Pen- 
zance; C. Lethbridge, esq. of ton ; 
—— Turner, esq. of Marazion; T. Hext, 

of Restormel Castle, of Lostwithel ; and 
Pos Dent, esq. of Camelford, for the en- 


whe Se Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the District Bible Societies, and 
the favourers of National Schools are all upon 
the alert in Cornwall, and indeed in every 
other part-of the kingdom, to extend their 
laudable objects. Our readers must be aware 
that our limits will not allow us to give any 
of the voluminous proceedings atsuch meet- 


ings. . 
Spirthe.] At Trekew, the lady of P. Philn, 
Ba bss hter. 
, the lady of P. S. Tom, esq. 


pee a Ginghter” 
Married.) At St. Budock, P. R. Harris, 
a Captain in the Royal Cornwall 


a sonof P. B. H. of Rose- 
merryn, esq. to Miss G. P. Thomas, of Ber- 


reppe. 

At St. Feock, Captain Wooldridge, of the 
Navy, to the eldest daughter of R. A. Daniell, 
esq. of Trelissick. 

* At St. Columb, the Rev. C. Paynter, to the 
only daughter of Dr. Peter, of that place, 

At Cornelly, J. Sindercomb, esq. late of 
the Royal Navy, to the eldest daughter of 
Mrs. Woolcock, of Rose Hill. 

Died.] At Falmouth, suddenly, William 
Thompson, esq. 56.—After a protracted ill- 
ness, Mr. J. Symons, ship-builder. 

At Liskeard, Mr. J. Bowder, of the So- 
ciety of Friends, 90. 

At Truro, Mrs. Mary Dawe, 39. 

At Helston, Captain W. Pollard, man 
years Deacon of the Baptist Church in that 
town, 83. 

At East Looe, Mr. R. Maynard, ship- 
builder, 73. 

At West Looe, Mrs. J. Maynard, 17. 

At Newlyn, Mr. A. James, 70. 

CHESHIRE. 

Preservation of Salmon.—A committee 
has been appointed, and a subscription en- 
tered into, for the laudable purpose of pre- 
serving the brood of fish-in the Mer- 
sey. A fisherman of Runcorn con- 
bmp and ‘paid the penalty. of 10). for tak- 

pee Bc ng salmon, and using unlawful nets, 

mallingers, which, together with his 
tne were forfeited. The importance of 
protecting this fish from prematare destruc~ 
tion is strongly marked by the singular fact 
in natural history,: that like the swallow, it 
returns each season to the self same spot to 
deposit its spawn. This has been proved 
by Monsieur de la Lande, who fastened a 
small piece of copper to the tails of some of 
them, and then set them at liberty, and 
found-that they returned to the same place 
for three succeeding seasons. The rapid 


Cheshire, 


y ries, however, denied it in the most 


[Nov. Fy 
fe om the estmony of a gem a 
a stn. A sag take 


the following March, and.was then Fails. 
weigh seventeen pounds anda half, — 

A new Bridge is about to be erected over 
the river Dee rectipions ior tho ae 
sent one. Subscriptions for the 
of an Acland teersetion hays A 
entered into. 


The subscription for the of Ches- 
ter BS ieee per Se 40001, 
t 


Stephen Scott, 
this season eight’ bee-hives, 
produced twenty-seven swarms; 
which swarmed three times, and ; 
those three swarmed thrice, the: 1 de 


A res le farmer near Chester, 

sold the produce of ‘his dairy, about ¢ 

tons of cheese, at the rateof fire g rd 

per cwt. ‘The reason assigned for 

amazing increase in the price of ence 

the great exportation of it fo pee 

shire pare now ae oa 

an ap} to a c er 

it is to an English one—with this 

that our Gallic neighbours eat much of it. 
Robert Jefferies, a labourer, in~ 

vice of Mr. Ironmonger of Guiley, 

suspected of having pu 

belonging to his master, was 

him with it while working in a field; . 


manner, accompanying his 
innocence by wishing that he 
down dead, that his eyes ‘te 
head into. his hat, and horrid 
blasphemous imprecations, when hé sad- 
denly fell to the ground without spéech « 
motion. He has since been conve 
friends at Wheaton-Aston, 
lies in a deplorable state, and 
of recovery. 
Births.) The lady of John * 
of ag ieee . ne and heir. 
The lady of John Sherwad xq. of 
Marple Hall, of a daughter. 


Married.} At oreue “Mr. D.Argoed, 
to Miss Pickering. 


The Rev. John Fish o one ae 
fourth daughter of the late Mossom, _ 
Eland, Kilkenny, esq. ve 
Died.) At Chester, Mr. Roberts, « 
Crane-street.—In the Al e 
Sym, esq. of Curriet’s H i 
George, son of John Crisp, om 


of the Theatre. , 
At Parkgate, Mrs. H. C. E 
daughter the late C. Hiart, M - 


S32 Ge6 YW Rtu a 


AWo eS 2 ewes 


Ser SB eS oe ie 


eee Se 


SS ae 


cag sr baad 


. Miss E. Rose, sister of J. Rose 


1818.] 


At Upton, P. Lowe, esq. late of New- 
house, 54, 

W. Kemp, of Stanney, near Chester, 73. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A single tree in the garden of John For- 
ster, esq. of Newtown, has this season pro- 
duced upwards of “ ten thousand” apples. 

The. red-breast was heard in Cumberland 
in the middle of September, and the swal- 
lows are congregating and leaving the 
North. This has not occurred so early 
since the years 1775 and 1798. 

. A greater number of persons have visit- 
ed the Lakes this year, than was ever known 
before in the same space of time. During 
three weeks of the last month, 300 pr of 
horses passed the turnpike gate leadin 

m Kendal to the Lakes. 4 

Birth.) At Carlisle, the lady of Wm. 

Hodgson, esq. of a son. 
- Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. J. Robinson, 
to Miss Catharine M‘Clain—Mr. Wm. 
Pearson, of Keswick, to Miss M. Atkinson, 
of Botchergate.—Mr. J. Williamson, to 
Miss Mary Spence.—Mr. F. Allen, to Mrs. 
I. Bowman.—Mr. S. Sims, to Miss Mac- 
bride. 

At Crosscanonby, Mr. J. M‘Caw, to Miss 
T. Scott, both of Maryport.—Mr. T. Dowel, 
of Workington, to Miss Messenger, of 
Maryport. 

At St. Bees, Mr. Bright. to Miss John- 
ston, both of Whitehaven, 

At Hustwaite, Mr. J. Rutter, of Thirsk, 
to Miss H. Brown, of the former place, 

Died.) At Carlisle, Ann Smith, 64. 

Mr. John Barns, of Maryport, 78. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. J. Hodgson, col- 
lector of the harbour duties of that port.— 
Mr. T. Dawson, 68. 

At Appleby, Mrs. Russel, wife of Mr. R. 
mercer, 24. 
At Hall Warberthwaite, Miss Sharpe, 16. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
_Married.) At Derby, Wm. Dutton, esq. 
of B in, near Holywell, to the only 


daughter of the late T. Stanton esq. of 
Thelwall.—Mr. S. Grundy, of Spondon, to 


» esq. of 
Borfowash. 

At Chesterfield, W. Whitaker, esq. of 
Pontefract, to Miss Claughton, of Hasland 
House, near Chesterfield. 

Died.) At the Rectory House, Whit- 
tington, deservedly esteemed and lamented, 
the Rev. W. Bunning, formerly Curate of 
St. Michael’s, Coventry. 

Tn his 25th year, Mr. J. Boden, son of 
Mr. J. B. of Morley. 

At Brockhill Hall, near Mansfield, 73, 
Mrs. Coke, widow of D’Ewes C. esq. and 
mother of J. C. esq. of Woodhouse Villa. 

~ DEVONSHIRE. 

Ps ays of Tavistock - now ae re- 
@ statement of its monthly ex; i- 

an of it, and of point- 

ing out where a saving might be made, 

New Monrary Mac.—-No, 58, 
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Mr. Gill, of Stoke Mills, produced ar. 
enormous mushroom in Plymouth market 
on the 6th, which had attained in four 
nights and three days the circumference of 
four feet five inches. He sold it in pieces 
at Id. each. 

Married.] At Bideford, Mr. W. C. Ha~ 
therley, solicitor, to the daughter of W. H. 
Her gsc esq. of Shebbeartown, near Bide- 
0: 

‘ At Ilfracombe, Lieut. Steerins, R. N. to 
Miss Walters, only daughter of Capt. T W. 


of that 
R. Watts, esq. of Paulton, to Mrs. P. 
Bullied, of Glastonbury, 


At Teignmouth, T. E. Clarke, esq. of 
Chard, to the only ‘daughter of the late T. 
Whitter, esq. Capt. R. N. : 


Died.) Charlotte, the wife of J apré 
Porcher, esq. of Winslade 

At Ide, near Exeter, Mr. Robt. Salter, at 
the advanced age of 99. 3 

At Teignmouth, H. L. Templer, one 


At Plymouth, Mrs. Ann Birdwood, 78,. 
relict of Alderman B. of that Borough, and 
sister of the late J. Travers, esq. many. 
years a Director of the India Company, anit 
an elder Brother of the Trinity House. 

At Exeter, Caroline, wife of P. Tottenham, 
esq. of Clifton, and eldest daughter of the- 
late T. Nevill, esq. of Brighton. 

At Kenton, aged 96, Mr. Joseph Carnal... 
He lived 58 years in the service of the pre- 
sent and late Lord Viscount Courtenay, and 
rode post from Powderham Castle to Exeter 
every day (and frequently twice a-day) dur- 
ing the above period, without exciting an. 
hour’s illness. In these repeated | eer wa 
he had travelled upwards of three red 
thousand miles, being more than twelve- 
times the circumference of the whole earth. 

At Plymouth, at an advanced age, Major 
Lindsay, R. M. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


J. Bowyer, esq. is the new Mayor of 
Weymouth, and J. W. Orchard, esq. of 
Poole. 

Marfted.] At Wimborne Minster, the 
Rev. H. I. Hare, of Docking, to the fourth 
daughter of the Rev. J. Mayo, rector. of. 
Avebury and Blackland, Wilts. 

At Lyme Regis, Capt. J. Urquhart, to the 
daughter of Mr. Manning, of that place.— 
The Rev. G. T. Chamberlain, vicar of Ken- - 
ton, to the youngest daughter of the Rev. 
F. Woodforde, of Castle Cary. 

At Backwell, N. Uniacke, esq. of Mount 
Uniacke, county of Cork, only son of the 


Vor X. 3C 
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late J. U. esq. Mf. P. to the second daughter 
of the late G. Lax, esq 


ells. 

Died.) At Clatworthy, Mr. R. Pearse, 
architect and surveyor. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 21, William, 
fourth son of the Rev. J. Mayo, master of 
that Grammar School, and rector of Black- 
land. 

At Weymouth, 62, Mrs. Redber, wife’ of 
T. R, esq. Master of "the Ceremonies at that 
place.— hilip Coaleés, esq. of Sydney Place, 
Bath, 84 

At Edington, Miss Woollen, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. W. vicar of Bridgwater. 

DURHAM. 

Edward Shippersdon, esq. is elected Mayor 
of Durham, and W. Sodgwick, esq. of 
Hardepool. 

Last week the seamen at North Shields 
stuck for an advance of wages. The ship- 
owners happily allowed the justice of their 
claims ; the wages were raised from three to 
four pounds per voyage, and the men quietly 
returned to eir duty as usual. 

~ A few days ago, Mr. Stobbs, of Wiserly 
Hall, near Wolsingham, pulled in his or- 
chard an apple measuring 13 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing 134 ounces.— 
From the same tree were pulled many 
others of nearly the same size. They are 
‘of the kind commonly ‘known by the name 
of Yorkshire Green, peculiarly excellent as 
keepers and bakers. 

Births.} At Durham, Mrs. Anh Taylor, 
of ason and a daughter, the former still- 
born. Mrs. T. died the same evening, in 
her 34th year. She had twins, also a son 
and ‘a daughter, about 18 months ago, when 
the daughter was still-born. 

Mrs. Henry Dale, of Northumberland- 
square, North Shields, of a’daughter. 

At Whitworth, the wife of Col. Tower, of 

. a daughter. 

The wife of Mr. B. Bray, of Sunderland, 
of twins. 

Mrs. Armitage, wife of Wm. A. esq. of 
Northallerton, of a son. 

Married.) At Durham, Mr. J. Thwaites, 
to Miss Anne Eskett.—Mr. J. Auld, to Miss 
Mary Sayer.—Mr. Geo. Hutchinson, to 
Miss Mary Moody. 

Mr. B. Scott, of South Shields, attorney- 
at-law, to Miss Mary Forster, of Carlisle. 

Died. ] At Darlington, W. mer, 87. 
He enjoyed all his faculties till within three 
weeks of his death. 

Drowned by the sinking of the Lapwing, 
of Sunderland, off Southwold, after having 
run on board of the Ann, of Shields, Capt. 
Crosby and his eldest son, of Sans-street. 

Mrs. I. Harraday, 74. "_Mr. Bailey, 76, 
both of North Shields. 

At Toggall Hall, John Robinson, esq. 80. 
% At t Blyth, Mrs. Thoburn, wife of Mr. Jas. 

At : Behinell; 34, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
R. Clarke, of Sherburn House. 

At Sunderland, of apoplezy, aged 32, 


Durham.— Essex. 


Geb. Crotidace, esq. solicitor. He was per-- 
fectly well the evening before. ” 
At Durham, Mr. ohn Laightow, 78. : 
ESSEX. 

At the first Anniversary Meeting of the the 
Romford Saving Bank, © 
Bonham in the ‘Chair, the ae 
ported that 9253). pe had been receiv 
os from 511 Deposi : 
The late Pees oF Conde, in pe seen 
brarice of the hospitable “asyb rae mp 
him during his mar absence from 


Kelved Essex, were 
near lon, ; 
consumed, including the whole of ea 
ings, consisting of double barns, recenily 
filled with corn, cow-house 
Fortunately the live stock had just: 
moved to another farm. The fire not 
appear to have been iid 
There is now -growing in the garden of 
J. Filbridge, esq. of Biba me apple, 22 
inches in circumference, {een 
of cultivation peculiar to imself, ras 
W. Argent, esq. is the new Mayor of 
Colchester. sonst 
Births.| The lady of Lieut.-Col.  Boggis, 
ofa daughter. 
At Great Baddow, 'the Tady’ of he Rev 
A.C. Bullen, ofa son. 
Married.] At. Roydon, Mr. 
ling, of Laytonstone, to Miss 
the former place. : 
At Gesingthorp, Mr. Sanford, 
Mary Hubbard, of Melford. 


At Barafld W 
Styleshill, Sc ite ae 


7 


only daughter of W. P.esq. Gree birdied 


Lodge. Meee 34 
Died.J i. Woodgate, esq. late of Great 
Baddow. 9 
The Rev. John North, A. ‘M. of Ashdon. 
After a short illness, the” oe J. Brock, 


in his 78th year, the venerable clergyman 
who recently received ved (as mentioned in our 


last) the unanimous thanks, with a valuable 
iece of plate, of the parishioners 
aston, Essex, as.a token of their 
and gratitude for his exertions among them, 
as curate of that parish for 50 years. 


A 


At Chigwell Hall, in his 42d. year, aw. 
Ricards, surgeon and ry, 0 
The loss ‘of «this man to an 
tionate wife and infant family is a. 
‘Mr. Ricards died of a consump a 


i 


promising youth, di 
In his 54th year, 
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by a sudden mortality which recently oc- 
curred in his family, Mr. W. Miles, a most 
ber 35k + read at Hornchurch. 
ir. D. Gibbons, forty-eight years master 
of Roxwell School. : 
Mrs. Sarah Gibbs, of Kelvedon, 81. 


‘ GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

‘At a Common Hall for the City of Glou- 
cester, David Walker, esq. the late Mayor, 
was honoured by receiving a. public vote of 
thanks from the Corpoyation, for “ his vi- 

-Silant and active attention to the duties of 
} office, and for the peculiar urbanity and 
i am with which his. conduct has been 
unilormly meiabs vo Dis gentleman is the 
rietor. of that respectable r; the 
ucester Journal. oi rl 
Births.) Atthe Vicarage-house, Hawkes- 
bury, the lady of the Rev. H. J. Randolph, 
of a son. 
_ The lady of the Rev. R. Wynniatt, of 
Gites Grange, of a daughter. 
~ __At Haresfield House, the lady of D. J. 
» esq. of a daughter. 
_ At Gloucester, the lady of Dr. Shute, of a 
son.—The lady of the Rey. R. Clifton, of 
a son 


_ Married.) Mr. Christ. Smith, to Sarah, 
daughter of Mrs. Drinkwater, both of 


_ At Gloucester, Mr. ‘Lesson, printer, of 


Liverpool, to the youngest daughter of Mr. 
«Herbert, of ‘Pwigworth.—Mr. J. Stevens, 


Died. Satie, youngest daughter of J. 
ington, esq. Minchin Hamptony after 
st lin, ring illness, 19. r: 

Henry Fo esq. Town Clerk, Deputy 
ler; and.Coroner, of the borough of 


ury. 
. Freame, mother of Mr. F. druggist, 
. Potter, relict of Mr. P. Northgate- 


__ At Cheltenham, Mary, eldest daughter of 
the romth Laird, esq. formerly of Ja- 
See . Kortwright, esq. of Morti- 
* Londen, and Maisonnette,Essex. 
Fea Ledbury, 21, Ann, eldest daughter of 
jomas Skipp, esq. 
~ 5 Hamesitrs. 


Va = Niet 2 a 
_. Anumber of occupiers of land in Hants 
“athe verted their intention narrowly to 
atch the returns of the corn inspectors in 


unt of money placed in the 
ton Savings Bank since January, 


Sith year of his age, and resides at 
near Botley, has, within the last 
ths, cut a new set of teeth in his 
from the symptoms of pain 
pec to have a new set also 


may, esq. M. P. for Win- 
ayor of that city for the 


ensuing year, 
Portsmouth. ; 

Married.) At Longparish, Mr. J. Ellen, 
of Devizes, to the youngest danghter of the 
late Mr. Mersham, of Longparish. _ 

Mr. L. Worthy, of Market Layington, to 
Miss Jane Fowle, of Durrington. ; ; 

Died.) At Southampton, 34, Capt. J.B. 
Ridge, of the Company's 21st Bengal Re- 
giment of Native Infantry. His‘amiable dis- 
position and gentleman)y manners 

im to all who knew him in private life, and 
his talents and gallantry as a soldier, render- 
ed him an ornament to his profession: an 
amiable widow with two children, and a 
numerous circle of friends, deeply deplore ' 
his loss—Mrs. Mary Weeks, widow of Mr. 
J. W. 86. 

At the College, Winchester, H. W. God- 
dard, son of the Rey. H. G. of Longbridge 
Deverill. t 

. Mr. W. Luke, of Fisherton Anger, 84: 
he held the office of parish clerk upwards of 
42 years. ~ 
et North Court, in the Isle of Wight, 

. H. Bennett, esq. senior Post-Captain in 
the Rbyal New : Z ey 2 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The new Mayor of Hereford is John 
Pateshall, esq. : 

A permanent Library, for the purpose of 
forming a valuable collection of works of 
high taste and a standard character, is just 
established at Ross, chiefly by the exertions 
of W. Hooper, esq. the Rev, T. D. Fos- 
brooke, &c. Above 100 volumes, have been 

, contrjbuted by, the members; in order that 
fine works may be purchased at the outset-— 
a method, we think, improving, upon the 

_ usual plan of merely buying cheap books at 
first, and so substituting number for qua- 
lity. ; eK ie 

Married.] At Orleton, Captain R. Tho- 
mas, R. N. to the eldest daughter and co- 

_ heiress of M. Price, esq. of Comberton, 

Died.| Wm. Smith, esq. of Nascott, near 
Walford, in the 75th year of his age. 

At the Rev. J. Jones’s, Foy, Henry, only 
son of S. Hutchins, esq. Earl’s-court, Mid- 
dlesex. : 

Aged 14, Ann, daughter. of Mr. Cope, 


OSS. 
Aged 70, Mrs. Rennett, wife of Mr. B. of 
‘the Bongh, Herefordshire. Immedi- 
, ately ‘after her funeral, as Mr. Rudge, her 
nephew, who had been attending her re- 
mains, was returning home, he expired on 
_ his horse’s back in a fit of apoplexy. 
: HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Alderman Archer was elected Mayor for 
the Borough of Hertford for the year en- 
suing, “* 
_Aconsiderable breadth of grass is now 
cut down at Whetstone, on the St. Alban’s 
road, for hay. On the water meadows of 
Berkshire, a third crop of hay isat this time 


getting in. : 
Married.] Mr. G. Willis, solicitor, Tring, 


as-is D. Howard, esq. for 
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to Miss A , eldest daughter of Mr. D. LANCASHIRE. 
orn Baldo = J. Tusting, Officer of tang os Pela bees — 
At Tr. ° 
’ Excise, to Mrs. M. Herring, both of Bal- vate of freon Ba a not expressed 
-dobk: y open acts of violence: numbers are out 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
H. Sweeting, jun. esq. is elected Mayor 
of Huntingdon. 


‘John Miller, of Yalding. 
them through London, and as por as Ux- 
‘bridge, where he offered them for sale, and 

was detected. 


The produce of Hops has far exceeded the 
most ine expectations of the planters. 
On one acre at Linton, there was grown the 
-amazing quantity of fourteen bags, a cir- 
cumstance unparalleled. 

By ue Rig on the books of the — 
gate Harbour Company, rs that 
30,000 persons ‘have paid the Plot Duties 
this season. 

Green have been exposed for sale at 
Chatham for the last fortnight, at 3s. the 


peck. 
Mushrooms are now selling at Maidstone, 


at ni 
Birth] ACR icfowlton Court, the lady of 
‘Capt. H. yActh, Be N. of a daughter. 
arried.] At Godmersham, E. Rice, 
esq. of Dane Court, to the second daughter 
of E. Knight, esq. of Godmersham Park, 
and Chawton-House, in Hampshire. 

At Ashford, Lieut. F. Hallowes, R. N. to 
“Miss Haffenden, daughter of the late Mr. I. 
HM. of Ashford. 

Mr. T. Haffenden, surgeon, of Ashford, 
to Miss Smart, daughter of the late Capt. S. 

“Engineer Department. 

At Canterbury, Mr. G. Sharp, to Miss 8. 
Stedman, both of Wincheap. 

At Rochester, Mr. Hales, of the R. Navy, 
to Mrs. Cox. 

At Kingston, Mr. John Sankey, jun. of 
Barham, to Miss Boys, daughter of Mr. J. 
Boys, of Kingston-Lodge 

Died.) In the Northgate Infantry Bar- 
racks, Canterbury, Capt. A. Mackintosh, 
of the 48th Regiment, of a disease contract- 
ed in the service of his country. He was a 
brave officer and a worthy man; and much 
“esteemed by his friends and brother officers. 

At Margate, Mrs. Grant, wife of —— G. 

. of that town. 
r. John Patten, of the Stamp Office, 
Rochester, 24. 

Mr. R. Strouts, school-master, many years 
4 respectable inhabitant of St. Dunstan’s, 
near Canterbury. 

Suddenly, at Brompton, Mr. W. Watts, 
of the R. Navy, 64. 

At Little Bounds, Mary, wife of S. J. 
Winthorp, M. D. 87. 


of employ, and those weavers that have 
Work 000 queer ; 


A new Chapel, with the addition of a 
building 


School for 800 children is at 

The Literary and Philosophical: Society 
ry s 

Sy ye , latel held ——— 
ing it 3; whena 

by Dr. Jarrold was read, entitled -An 

wiry whether a li education be un- 
friendly to commercial habits.” The 


life. 

J. B. Holl is aleve. 
ae isha, esq. Mayor 

Married.) Mr. Wm. hikay; dtdinne, 
of Li , to Ann, second daughter of H. 
Rowson, esq. ae Bei 

At Buxton Tr 
Manchester, to Mrs. Dawson, of Denham, 
= hester, Mr. J H 

At Manc r. 
Mrs. Wilkinson, both of | Salted wrt, t 


Mr. John Pearson, to the only daug 
of Mr. J. Atkinson, of Pl 
Mr. T. Bestall, to Miss H.. Moore 


of Salford. 


wife of T, M. esq. of 
At Warrington, T. Looe for 
years an active Magistrate of = 
Lancaster and Cheshire. 
Ann, wife of the Hon. and Rey. Thos. 


Mtr R. Deedale rector of Bedale, 55. 
r. R. 
to J. — esq. Dugdale, of Blackburn award 
county, 56. Sophia, 

aged 2 youngest 
daughter of the late J. a Mate 


(i eee 
r 0; 
left a wife and seven small 
Joseph, youngest son of the late Thos. 
abs , esq. of Arkwick. 
38 years, after a few y's illness 
Mats, the wife of Mr. G. fac 


Cheetham Hill, near Manchester : t 
death a numerous offspring are 
a most affectionate parent. 

The second son of Mr. ks. 
of Manchester. 

Aged 26, Mrs. Rider, an che ay 
of Lower Byrom-street. 

Mrs. Basnett, relict of D. B. ¢ . of 
Frodsham, late one of the C 

hester. 


> 
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LEICESTPRSHIRE. 
Married.) At Leicester, Mr. W. Cooley, 
of Broughton, to Miss Mary Barlow, of 


n, to Miss Morley, eldest daughter 
r. M. of the former place. 
At Thornton, Mr. B. Sharp, of Bishop 
* Wearmouth, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Fox, of the former place. i 
Died.| At Loughborough, Mr. W. Cart 
wright, 19. ; 
~ At Langham, Miss Kirk, 49, late of Bur- 
Tow. 


: LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The poor inhabitants of the village of 

rrow, have gathered as many mushrooms 
season as have produced them 3001. 

R. Turnhill, esq. is the new Mayor of 

Stamford. 

In Lincolnshire, the agriculturists are 
sowing their stubble with rapeseed, which 
romises an abundant crop of spring food 

r sheep, &c. 

Ma -] The Rev. G. Quilter, M. A. 
Vicar of Canwick, to the second daughter 
of G. C. Julius, esq. of Richmond. 

At Caistor, Mr. R. Towers, to Miss Ham- 
mond, of Great Limber. 

At Grimsby, Mr. H. Steel, second mate of 
the Tiger revenue cutter, to Miss A, Hebble- 
white. 

Wm. W. Squire, esq of Peterborough, 

Miss Cooke, eldest daughter of T. A. 
esq. of that city. 

Mr. A. Soulby, of Skendleby, an opulent 
farmer and grazer, to the third daughter of 

A. Soulby, =a he West Ashby. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Sharpe, wife of the Rey. 

|. B. 8. late of Greatford, and formerly of 


¥ rpe. 

_  AtSpilsby, Mr. Wm. Hobster, 86, leaving 
a disconsolate widow, who has kept a school 
much to her credit ever since the present 
King’s coronation, and was united in wed- 
lock for upwards of 56 years. 

Miss Jane Davis, of Lincoln, daughter of 

. the late Rev Mr. D. rector of Faldingworth. 

At Little Gonerby, Mr. Duffield, 77. 

At Epworth, 76, Mrs. Maw, relict of Mr. 
R. M. of Craiselound, and mother of the 
late Mr. Alderman Maw, of Doncaster. 

At Mumby, 76, Mr. B. Hildread, farmer. 
He had been churchwarden of Mumby for 


80 years. 
ae MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Corporation at Mon- 
mouth, to elect the Mayor’ and Bailiffs, it 
was shewn by the luction of ra 

to the 


Protheroe, about 500 tons burthen, built 
for John Irwing, esq, Bristol, was launched 
e from the yard of Mr. R. W. Purchas, 
at _ 


Leicestershire—Lincoln— Monmouth—Norfolke 
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The rage for emigration somewhat ex- 
tensively prevails in Monmouths! and 
the contiguous parts of South Wales. 
Workmen in the iron and coal-works in 
Monmouthshire, and from the neighbour.. 
hood of Merthyr, have recently taken their 
departure for America, leaving their wives 
and families behind theni. In the neighbour- 
hood of rect agtieed from which upwards 
of 100 persons, 


100 ting chiefly of farmers, 
their sons, and employed in agri- 
culture, have emigrated within the last twelve 


months; another lar, is preparing to 
leave the country. vidas 


Married.) Mr. Blower, of Dingatstow, to 
Miss Mary Davis, of the same place. < 

econ Rey. Dan. Drape, rector of 
Tintern-Parva, whose decease will be very 
sensibly felt in the populous and extensive 
parish of which he was for several years the 


’ officiating minister. 


Mrs. Rowe, wife of Mr. T. R. of New- 
port. 

At Troy House, near Monmouth, 37, the 
wife of A. Wyatt, esq. ; 

Mrs. Purchas, wife of Mr. R. P. St. 
Arvan’s Grange. ; 

NORFOLK. ; 

E. Preston, esq. is elected Mayor of Yar- 
mouth for the Leg on 3 year. : 

Py Newer! at Lynn on the 23d 
of October, for the important pu of 
furthering a direct Gofntorinicatioh Petiresn 
the county of Norfolk, and the county of 
Lincoln and the North of England, by 
means of a bridge over the estuary, called 
Cross Keys W: Since the execution of 
the admirable bridge and causeway ‘os= 
dyke Wash, this second great im: ment 
seems a measure called for by the highest 
views of public convenience and advantage. 

A considerable quantity of bombasins 
has been manufactured at Norwich, for 
portation to Sweden, where that article is 
much worn. ; 

The average receipts of the Norwich 
Theatre, during Miss O'Neill's six per- 
formances there, was nearly $00). per 

r 
the 


. 


night; and Miss O'Neill, including 
benefit, is said to have netted 700]. in 
week. 


Lord Nelson's Monument at Yarmouth, 
has just been completed. 

It appears, that the whole sum raised by 
the Auxiliary Bible Association, at Norwich, 
since its first establishment in the Autumn 
of 1811, and remitted to the Parent Society 
in London, is 14,300]. and that it has, 
during the same period, distributed 19,000 
Bibles and 9000 Testaments. 

Married.| The Rev. P. Reynolds, B.A. 
of Thetford, to the youngest daughter of 
the Rey. W. Collett, Rector of Swanton 
Morley with Worthing. : 

T. Green, esq. of Amwell, to the eldest 
os of A. P. Manclarke, esq. of 
Pulliam. : 

Mr. T. Smith, merchant, of Lynn. to 


382 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. J. D. 


Whincop, merchant, of the same place. 
Mr. Stoakeley, ship-master, to Miss Rix, 
bo o! Lynn. 


.Died.] At Norwich, aged 50, T. A. Ker- 
risen, esq. In 1798, he was chosen Sheriff ; 
_ in 1803, was elected Alderman, and in 
1806, served the office of Mayor of this 
city. 3 
% Heagren, esq. of Quarles, 79. 

Mr. John Goddard, of Hethersett, 70. 

‘At Yarmouth, &4, Mrs. Oyers. 

Mr. Wm. Fox, 80. ., 

The Rev. St. John Priest, A.M. Master 
of Scarning Free School, Rector of Reip- 
ham with Kerdiston, and of Billingford, and 
Vicar of Parham with Hacheston, in 
Suffolk. He was Secretary of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society from its first com- 
mencement in 1800. 

Suddenly, at Lynn, aged 32, Capt. F. 
Burton, of the West Norfolk Militia. 

At Bracondale, in child-bed, together With 
the infant,in her 2°th year, the wife of Capt. 
C. W. Hillier, R. N. much lamented. 

At Beeston Regis, Miss Cremer, the only 
daughter of the late C. C. esq. of Cringle- 
ford. : 

Sophia, youngest daughter of J. Ww. 
Thomlinson, esq. of Cley. 

At Woon Norton, 59, W. Norris, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Birth.) Mrs. Hart, wife of Mr. H. far- 
mer, of Rayensthorpe, of three fine girls, 
all likely to live. 

At Titchmarsh, the Hon. Mrs. Powys, of 
a ter. 

Haslebeech, the lady of J. Nethercoat, 
> “4 a daughter. 
farried.| At Thrapston, Mr. Dunnage, 
of Hitchin, to the widow of Mr. J. Hard- 
wick, of Wellingborough. 

At Brixworth, Mr. J. Watts, of Kisling- 

ry, to Miss Hill, of the former place. 

Mr. G. Willis, sdlicitor, of Tring, to Miss 
A. Boyd, eldest daughter of Mr. D. B. of 
the same place. 

Died.| Mr. T. Broughton, stationer, of 
Wellingborough, 81.—And on the 25th of 
Sept. his sister Martha, aged 35, both of 
declines. 

Aged 18, Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. 
J. Roper, of Potterspury. 

At Northampton, Mr. R. Sharpe, draper. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

™ A respectable farmer, within five miles 

of Hexham, has a daughter who has just 

completed her twelfth year, of such amazing 
bulk, that she is supposed to weigh sixteen 
stone! 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Wallace, to Mrs. 
Ann Alder. P Snag 

Mr. Donkin, to Miss E. Lindsay, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Geo. L, Pasture House, 
Alnwick. F 

Died.| At Newcastle, 96, Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Geo. M‘Dougal, warehouseman to 


N orthamptonshire—Nottingham—Oxford—Rutland. 


the Commercial Shipe’ , 'y 40.— 
Mrs. Ann Carr, widow of Mr. R. | , all of 
Berwick-upon-T weed. he ae 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. “ 
Alderman Wolley is the new ‘of 
Nottingham. * haere 
Birihs.| At West Retford Hall, the lady 
‘of P. Dickonson, esq. of a son and heir. 
At Flintham House, the lady of T- Be 
Hildyard, esq. ofa daughter, 
Married.) At Wollaton, Mr. J.B 
ley, chymist, of Nottingham, to thedau s 


of Mr. Sleight, of the former Dy, 
Mr. John Mellows, of aaa 


Married.) At Oxford, Mr. Wm. 
of Whitchurch, to Mrs. Frewin, 0 
street. aa 


‘At Adderbury, Mr. Gent, surgeon, 
Winslow, to the fone’ ter o . 
Wilson, en of ' are eat: ;, 

Died. e .. E. Neve, Rector of 
Minden Sidaiy, 5 ees 

At Oxford, aged 73, Mr. E. ; 

Mr. R. B. Herbert, 33. 

At Bampton, 82, Mrs. Ann To 
relict of Mr. Wm. T. many 
spectable farmer of that place, 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Married. At Oakham, Mr. 


of that 
daughter of the late~’ 
aoe Grantham. - " 
Mr. J. Parker, sep. vanced n ye 
At Oakham, 79, Mrs. Kew. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
W. E. Jeffreys, esq. is the new M 
Shrewsbury. . we 
Married.| At St. Chad’s, 
Mount Pleasant, to Mary, daug! 
Lea, of Doley Varm, Staffor 
At Shrewsbury, Mr, Perkin: 
ley, to Miss Jane Burley. —_, 
Mr. F. Whitwell, to Miss P 
Died.) At Shrewsbury, 
Eliza Morgan, widow of Mr. 
mond. da ae 
Mrs. Hodges, of Wattlesboro 
At Tettenhall, 80,Mrs. Andrew 
In the act of running, whi 
Lee, 3 solicitor, Shrews' 
At Meole, 84, Mrs. 


Pulley. r 
At Broseley, 85, the 
worthy man and devout 
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1 “SOMERSETSHIRE. _ 

A Savings’ Bank has been instituted at 
Wells, under the patronage of the venerable 

ishop of the diocese, who is its president, 
and a numerous list 0} nobility and gentry. 
The bank was opened on the 19th, and a 
considerable sum received as deposits. 

A government packet will in future sail 
from Bristol eve Thursday for Dublin; 
and the Waterford vessels will sail on the 
8th and 15th of each month. 

'H. Brooke, esq. is the new mayor of Bris- 
tol, and G. H. Tugwell, esq. of Bath. 

Births.) At Bath, the lady of W. Sower- 
by, esq. of a daughter—The Jady of the 
Hon, and Rev. Mr. St. Leger, of a daugh- 
ter. : 
Married.| At Bristol, William, eldest 
son of the Rev. T. A. Salmon, B.D. Preben- 
dary of Wells, to Mary, daugiter of F. 
Campbell, esq. of Huntingdon—G. 0. Vi- 
gano, esq. Milan, to Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late James Smith, esy. Twerton. 

At Midsomer-Norton, Captain G. T. Sco- 
bell, R.N. to Hester, youngest daughter of 
C, Savage, esq. of that place, and niece of 
Jobn Parnell, esq. of Woodborough-house. 

Died.) At Bath, suddenly, Miss Kennel- 
ly, only sister of Lieut. K. of the 87th regt.. 
25. The Jamented death of this young lady 
was caused by the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
—At an advanced age, at her house in Lam- 
bridge-place, Catherine, relict of the Rev. 
Dr. A. Walter, and only surviving sister of 
R. Bendyshe, esq. Barrington-hall, Cam- 
bridge. ~ s 


- At Yeovil, W. Cayme, esq. 72. Hos- 
» kind, and generous; his loss will be 
felt, and his death sincerely lamented 
by a very extensive circle of friends, 
=e 


#2 at STAFFORDSHIRE. - 
H obia.—A remarkable instance of 
is dreadiul malady has,occurr the son 


of a labouring man, named Jukes, residing 
“at Goldthorn Hill, near Wolverhampton. 
The boy, who was about 15 years, was 
bit in August, 1817, but telt no symptom 
till lately,. when he was affected with vomit- 
ting, ing, loss of appetite, and pain in 
the head. sabe He got wba abd oe endur- 
ing all the symptoms of hydrophobia, died 
dents afterwards. 

. Rage ~ At Wolverhampton, Captain 
John Hamilton, of the 42d foot, tc Mise H. 
P. Clemson, of Willenhall. 


_ Died.) Jane, wile of George Molineaux, 
=. ’ pton, 71. 

it an advanced age, Mrs. Harrison, relict 
vs, 


«J. A. of Wolverhampton. 
. Pearson, wife of Mr. J. B. of Snow- 


‘ 
ee yor b 


Cha » Youngest daughter of the late 
T. Byerley, esq. of Etruria. ‘ 
ph SUFFOLK. 
Bi pswich, the lady of Major 
ursha m House, of a daughter, 


fits cee — 
d.] At Woodbridge, the Rey. W. 


é 


~ 


Strong, son of the Archdeacon of North- 
ae to Miss Skeeles of ‘the former 
lace. ’ 

At Ipswich, Mr. John Rudland, to Miss 
Sophia Denham:—F, G. Y. Lecke, esq. of 
Yaxley Hall, to Ano, only daughter of Mr. 
C. Clube, of Hoxne. > 

At Walpole, Mr. Mully, of Snape, to Miss 
Baxter, of Walpole. 

Died.} At Ipswich, Mary, wife of T. C. 
Colls, esq—Mr. Thomas Cook, Surveyor of 
the Customs, at Ipswich. 

At Stowmarket, much respected, whilst on 
a visit at her grandfather's, Mr. E. . 
tice, Miss'S. Barnard, of Bildeston, 25. 

SURBEY. 

A new corn market and storehouse is be- 
gun to be erected at Guildford. 

Birth.] At Farncomb, the lady of the 
Rev. F. Parson, rector of West Lynn, ofa 
daughter, , 


Married.] . Wm. Barnes, of Wo- 
king, to Miss Jane Plume, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. D. P. of Stansfield, 


At Wandsworth, $. Burlingham, mer- 
chant, of Worcester, to the second daughter 
of E. Moggridge, gent. of T place, 
Surrey-road. . = ; 

At Croydon, H. E. Stables, esq. of the 
Temple, youngest son of K. S. esq. of Abing- 
don-street, to the only child of the late Capt. 
J. Stokes, 47th regt. 

Died.) At Dulwich, A. Morgan, esq. of 
Savage-gardens, 71. : 

Atthe Vicarge, Sh: Catharine, wife 
of the Rev. H. K. Creed, second 7 
ter of Col. Herries, 27. 

At Richmond, at an advanced 
Sandby, relict of W. S. esq. late of 
ton. 


SUSSEX. 

In the garden ot Mn. Gold, at Ji 
Farm, Shipley, one dwarf French-bean 
duced the astonishing number of 268! : 

Died.) At Catsfield, C. Eversfield, 
of Denne Park, late of the Royal Hussars. 

18 WICKSEIAR, sc 

Land, which a few years ; might have 
been purchased at GOI. ps ota at Lea- 
mington Spa, now brings 5d. per yard,which 
is at the rate of 1,200 guineas per acre!— 
In 1800, there was scarce accommodation 
for three gentlemen’s carriages in the place; 
yet at the last Warwick races, upwards of 
200 carriages from thence through 
the turnpike in the space of a few hours. 

Married.) At Leamington, T. R. W. 
France, esq. of Preston, to Miss Freer, of 
Malvern Hall. 

At Harborne, Mr, J. Owlett, of Deritend, 
to Miss Ann Roberts, of the same place. 

At Birmingham, Mr, R. Charles, of Dud« 
ley, to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. T. 
Potter of Kidderminster, 

Died.|__ At Ashsted, Mr. Sleigh, wife of 
Boe S. of the 99th foot. _ “AN 

} “ies Charlotte O. Byerley, of War- 
wick, 4 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Extraordinary Somnambylism.—On the 
17th inst. cae Hogarth, of Firebank, 
a young man, who for some time since has 

e to Howgill school, arose from his bed 

ea adonn , and went a distance of two and a 
half ae "before he awoke, when he found 
himself sitting in Howgill Chapel porch, ad- 
joining the school! He afterwards went 
above a mile, to a friend’s house, to borrow 
some clothes, as his only covering was a 
shirt anda ate He had ws pla 
any injury, ough the air was 
cepting in his feet, which were ral 
following day, on the road by which be 
went, were found his Greek ‘Testament and 
Bible, which he had been reading the night 
before, according to custom; anda slate was 
also found at the school-door, It appears 
that he had called to see a friend as usual by 
the way, and on app the door, he 
said,‘ What! are you in bed yet?” and be- 
ing asked what he wanted, replied, “ [ am 
going to school, sure,” and marched off. 

Died. At —— 89, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Mr. J. Hodgso. 

At Avdep Fell House, Mr 4 Winship,69. 


WILTSHIRE. 
J. Atkinson, Esq. is the new mayor of Sa- 
lisbu 


ry. 

Married.| At Mere, Mr. Taylor, one of 
the proprietors of the Bristol Mirgor, to 
Ann, only daughter of the Rev. R. Howell, 


Mere one Vicaregs 
Died.) At n, Miss Wollen, daugh- 
e Rev. Dr. W. vicar of Bridgwater. 


mesbury, Mr. A. Howell, an emi- 
much-respected farmer, of Shers- 
a. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The new mayor of Worcester is H. Cham- 
berlayne, esq. ; and o! Evesham, D. Edge, 


births At Reapers Tent, the lady of 
acapties, esq. 0 ughter 
At the Vicarage, Powick, the lady of the 
Rev. R. St. Aubyn, of a son. 
Married.) 'T. Woodyatt, esq. eldest son 
of Dr. W. of Worcester, to Harriet, youngest 
Letbory. of the late M. Biddulph, esq. of 


The I Rev. Mr. Bowles, of Upton-upon- 
Severn, to Ann, eldest daughter of the his 
Rev. J. Stillingfleet, Prebendary of Worces- 
ter Cathedral. 

Died.] At Worcester, at an advanced age, 
Mr..B. Penn, hop-merchant. 

—<Aged nearly 100, Mr. John Lilly, formerly 
of Mitchley Park; and at the very advanced 
age of 102, Mrs. Clifton. 

In the parish of Lanyabon, Mrs. E. Mat- 
thews, widow of Mr. T. M.; she had attain- 
ed her 100th year. 

YORKSHIRE. 

John Branson, esq. M. D. is the new 

mate of Doncaster for the year : G. Banks, 
- of Leeds ; Wm. Hall, esq. of Hull ; and 
Lockwood, esq. of Beverley. 


Westmoreland—Wilts— Worcester—York—Wales, §c. [Nov: 1, 


Birth.] At the he Rectort-house, Pickesiag, 


the lady of M. es. ofa 
eee At ay ee veatie, w 
1ss Fo 


At Bridlington, Mr. W. Wrightson, of 
Léot, Sree t Mea, eldest danghter 


of the Jate Mr, Doeg, surgeon, of the former 


At Middleton Tyas, Wm. Thom q- 
of Richmond, to Miss Raj aoentaen tae 


of R. K. of Moulton, near Richmond. 
Died.) At Pickering, 73, Wm, 
esq. cs r of many celebrated 


At Beverley, 52, C. J. Berkeley, _M.D. 
At Redness, ; universally regrted, Come 
73. 


lius Stovin, esq. 72. 
a cane , distiller, of Leeds, 
48, Mrs. Lawson, wile of J.L. 
es: 
“e the Trinity-house at Hull, where he 
had resided for twenty-four years, in the 90th 
year of his age, Mr. J. Wilson, the oldest 
ship-master g to that port. ogc 


at Lisbon at the time of the great enrth- 
quake in 1755, 


WALES. 
J. W. Hughes, esq. of Tregib, is elected 
mayor of Carmarthen. 
Within the last twelve months, at least 160 
chiefly consisting of 


persons, ! 
sons, and others, employed in r 
have left their residences in the p 
hood of Abergavenny, and rked for 


America. "wy 


Birth.) At the Palace, in or, te 
— of Maj ajor Hewott, of a son and hei 
-] My. Lodge, sur nto Mare 
pn pores rs "daughter of R. Jones, 
apothecary, of tae 


At Abergele, Lieut. Bicknell, to Miss 


Owen. =, a 
ary Ann, eldest daughter of T- 
Thomas, of Downing, esq. 


* SCOTLAND. 
The Right Hon. Kincald Dechaaie: te 
re-elected rms Provost of Edinburgh. _ 
Birth.) Lately, at Edinbu 4 
the Hon. Charles Noel, of a panera 
The lady is since dead. She was only 19 
years of age. 7 
ws At Strachurmore, Dr. WwieCamp- 
ree Crookedstone, in Killead, Mr. Joho 
Montgomerie, farmer, in his 105th 
His ancestors were distinguished 
longevity, his grandfather 
At Fountain-hall, near Edinbu ; 
A. Brown, R. N. of Johnstonburn. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs. Dundas, widow of the 
Right Hon. R. D.of Arniston. . 


IRELAND. 
The Theatre Royal, in Cornw: 
Limerick, was destroyed a few da 
undergoing 


ene 


paratory to its openi 
1770, at an expense 


np 
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[Vor X. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ACCOUNT OP DR. JOHNSON'S VISIT TO 
CAMBRIDGE, IN 1760. 
MR. EDITOR, \ 

TO specify the reasons why the fol- 
lowing communication has been so lo 
delayed, might be difficult in itself, 
certainly is not of the smallest im- 
portance. Suffice it to own myself in 
your debt ever since the year.1814, for 
an elucidation of a note to one of the 


Letters on Etymology in your two first . 


volumes, of which I acknowledge myself 
the author, under the assumed name of 
Hunfree Tellfair. The note in question 
(see vol. 2. p. 525) is as follows : “ John- 
son—Farmer. Though liberties have 
been here taken with the former of these 
get men, yet the writer of these papers 

ew him well, which is the same thing 
as saying, loved, and revered him. Early 
in 1765, he had the singular happiness of 
introducing these two literary luminaries 
to their first personal interview, at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and of 
enjoying the intellectual banquets’ that 
ensued, especially that attempted to be 
described by Dr. Sharp, of Bene't, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, for March 
of that year."* After almost, despairing 
for some time of being able to send you 
a narrative of Johnson's journey to. 


Cambridge, worthy of your acceptance, 
I now hope, through the assi of a 
dear and very old friend, to sinit 
ou something not derogator : its 
ere 


illustrious subject. The gentlem 
alluded to is the. Row. J. Lettice, then 
Fellow of Sidney Cellege, (since rector 
of Peasmarsh, Sussex,) of whose merits, 
as a writer, the public is already well 
apprized, and whom in the following 
narrative, | shall always mention as 
my friend. 

My first introdaction to Dr. Johnson 
was owing to the following circumstance. 
My friend and I had agreed upon at- 
tempting a new translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives ; Fut previously, as L was just 
then going to town, my friend wished 
me to consult Johnson about it, with 


* It was certainly written to some friend 
not to have found 
‘its way into the Gentleman’s Magazine until 
‘Gwenty years afterwards, viz. in March 
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whom he himself was well acquainted. 
In consequence, when in town, 1 pro- 
cured an interview with Levett,* who 
willingly next morning introduced me 
to t with the great man. His 
resi was then in some old-fashioned 
rooms called, I think, Inner Temple- 
lane, No.1. At the top of a few steps 
the door ed into a dark and dingy 
looki old wainscoted anti - room, 
through which was the study, and into 
which alittle before noon, came rolling, 
as if just roused from his cabin, the 


truly uncouth figure of our literary 
Colossus, in a strange black wig, too li 


for him by half, but which, before our 
next interview, was exc ed for that 
very. respectable brown one in which his 
friend, Sir Joshua, so faithfi ted 
him. “F on gid, cg tad saw the 
queer bob, as his bi Ts have 
noticed it, and as it wed gyn oy the 
lustre of native genius can break through 


* Dr. Levett, as he |, Was a native 
of Hull, and in early life be iter i 
a coffee-house at Paris. The su 
frequented it, finding him attentive; 
conversation, raised a a m 
among themselyes, and gave him some i 
structions in anatomy. He also obtained by 
the same means ion to the lectures 
on medicine, and thus enabled 'to set af 
for himself; but whether he ever took 
degreeis uncertain. The rest of his life 
is unknown, till he became acquainted with 
Johnson, who made him his domestic phy- 
sician, gave him sparen in his house, - 
and treated him with great kindness. After 
breakfasting with the Doctor, he usually 
went round among his patients, then attended 
Hunter's lectures, and returned at night. 

“ All his physical knowledge,” said Jo! 
son, “and it is not inconsiderable, was 
obtained through the ear. Though he buys 
books, he a bs looks into them, or dis- 
covers any power by which he can be sup- 
sed to judge of an author’s merit.” Before 
b became an inmate of the Doctor’s he 
married a common strumpet, who passed 
herself off upon himas a heiress, while he 
did the same upon her as a physician of 
great practice. They were separated by the 
intervention of Johnson, with whom Levett 
resided above twenty years, and died at his 
house, January, 1782. His memory was 
honoured by his old patron, with a poetical 
tribute of affection. Eptror. 
Vor. X 3D 
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‘the most disfiguring habiliments. He 
Seemed pleased to see a young Cantab in 

is rooms, and on my acquainting him 
with the business on which | had taken 
the liberty of consulting him, he rather 
encouraged our undertaking than other- 
wise ; toangi after working at it fora 
few months we found the work too 
tedious and incompatible with other pur- 
‘suits, and were obliged to relinquish it. 
‘After this, the great man questioned me 
‘abont Cambridge, and whatever regarded 
literature, and attended to my answers 
with great complacency. The  situa- 
tion of these apartments I well re- 
member. I called once more before I 
left town, but the Dr. was absent, and 


when Francis Barber, his black servant, 


‘opened the door to tell me so, a group 
of his African countrymen were sitting 
round a fire in the gloémy anti-room ; 
and on their all turning their sooty faces 
at once to stare a they presented 
# curious spectacle. I repeatedly after- 
wards visited him, both in Johnson’s- 
court Bolt-court. 

iM I-meant at first to confine 
myself solely to his Cambridge excursion, 
yet, that we may not lose, as Garrick 
says, “one drop of this immortal man,” 
permit me to say a few words respecting 
these different calls. When alone he 
sometimes asked me to take tea with 
him; and I cai truly say, that I never 
fi him morose or overbearing,though 
j contradicted him, with which he 

Seemed pleased, and in order to lead a 
young man into a sort of controversy 
or discussion, he would now and then 
advance what he did not think. He 

e been aptly compared to a ghost, as 

would seldom speak first, but would 
sit librating in his chair till a question 
was asked, upon which he would promptly 
and fluently dilate. The reason for this 
scems, as a first-rate genius, who feels 
himself equally prepared to discuss 
whatever subject may be started, must 
deem it more to his own honour that he 
should not chuse the topic himself. 
When I saw the Doctor again, after we 
had given up Plutarch, 1 told him that 
my friend‘ and Professor Martyn * 

‘had ‘undertaken to give an edition in 
English, with the plates, of the Hercula- 
neum Antiquities. Johnson. “They 
don’t know what they have undertaken ; 
the engravers will drive them mad, Sir,” 
And this perhaps, with other reasons, 
might prevent their executing more than 
one volume. At another time, he said, 

_* The Rev. Thomas Martyn, fellow of 
Sidney College, and botanical Professor at 
Cambridge, 
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“that Mr. Farmer, of your e, is 
a very clever man, indeed, Sir.” Api 
on my asking him whether he : 


fact, with respect to the learning of 
Shakespeare, before that. gentleman's” 


ublication? Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir, 
knew in general that the was as 
he represents it; but I did not know it, 
as Mr. Farmer has now taught it me, by 
Pea ig 1 be several — oa 
arer of messages between them ; 
my suggesting and expressing a lope 
that we should some time or other hare 
the pleasure of seeing him at 
when I should be most happy tointrodiuce 
them to each other, might somewhat con- 
duce to his taking the journey | am about 
to describe. 

The last time I called upon him was 
long after the Cambridge visit, and T 
found with him: Mr. Strahan, his son, 
the-Vicar of Islington, and two or 
three other gentlemen, one of whom was 
upon his legs taking leave, and sa‘ 
“Well, Doctor, as you know I shall set 
off to-morrow, what shall I say for you 
to Mrs. Thrale, when I see her?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, you may'tell her 
how I am: but noa, Sir, noa, she knows 
that already ; and so when you see-Mrs. 
Thrale, you will say to her what itis 
predestined that you are to say to her, 
Sir.” Amidst the general ‘oc- 
casioned by this sally the gentleman re- 
tired; and Doctor joining in the merri- 
ment, proceeded, “ for you know, Sir, 
when a person has said or done any 
thing, it was plainly predestinated that 
he was to say or do that particular thing, 
Sir.” I recollect but one more interview 
with him in town, but ‘to deseribe that 
would lead me so far out of mpwayat 
present, that I believe I must defer 
this to some future communication. ~ 

Of the journey IT principally intended 
to describe, there is, as Lo a 
short account by Dr. Sharp inthe Gén- 
tlemen’s Magazine for March, 1785, in” 
which he there addresses his friend, “1 
have had Johnson in the chair in which 
I am now writing. He came down on 
Saturday with a Mr. Beauelerk, who’ 
was a friend at Trinity, (a Mr. Lester, 
or Leicester.) Caliban, yon may be sure, 
was not roused from his hair till-next 
day noon. He was not heard «of 'till 


Monday afternoon, when T Lipa aor 


home to two gentlemen ut 
drank his large potations of tea witl 
interrupted by many an indignai 
tradiction and many a noble seu! 
&c. He had a better wig than 
but one whose curls wer 
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buckle.” He went to'town ‘next morn- 
ing; but as it began to be known that 


he was in the University, several persons — 


got into his company the last evening 
at Trinity.” And +then his conclusion 1s 
equally foolish and indecent; “ where 
about twelve he began to be very great, 
stripped poor Mrs. Macauley to the 
skin, then gave her for a toast, and drank 
her in two bumpers.” Who these several 
persons were will appear in the sequel. 

When [I mentioned a wish to in- 
troduce him to our common friend 
Farmer, the Doctor did not seem dis- 
inclined to the proposal; and it was on 
a Saturday in the beginning of March, 
1765, that having accepted the offer of 
Topham Beauclerk, esq. to drive him 
down in his phaeton, they arrived at the 
Rose Inn, Cambridge. My friend, of 
Sidney, had the honour to be the only 
gownsman sent for by the great man to 


- spend the first evening with him, though 


Mr. Beauclerk had probably also his 
friend from Trinity. Next morning, 
though Caliban, as Sharp saucily calls 
him, might have been time enough out 
of his lair, yet L admire his prudence and 
sense in not appearing that day at 

St. Mary's, to be the general gaze during 
the ‘whole service. Such an appear- 
ance at such atime and place might have 
turned, as it were, a Christian Church 
into an idol temple ; but vanity consorts 
not with real excellence. He was however 
hy ard of that day, for he was with the 
P » With the addition perhaps 

of another friend of his, our respectable 
ether 
or not, Iwas myself of my friend's Sun- 
party, we can neither of us clearly 

ct. To my enquiries concerning 

this Sidney symposium, my friend has 
returned the following short, but lively 
description of it: ** Our distinguished 
visitor shone gloriously in his style of. 
; on on a great variety of sub- 
jects. recollect his condescending to 
as earnest a care of the animal as of the 
intellectual man, and after doimg all 
justice to my College bill of fare, and 
ithout neglecting the glass after dinner, 

c sixteén dishes of tea. I was 
; tious enough to count them, from 

hat I had remarked, and heard Levett 
mention of his extraordinary devotion 


in’ this subject Boswell observes, 
, 286.) that Johnson's nérves 
ave ncommonly strong, not 
emely relaxed by such 
“use of the infusion of 
He assured me that 
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he never felt the least inconvenience . 
from it.” \ It is remarkable that the 
controversy Jolson ever was engaged . 
in, was with the truly amiable 5 
Hanway, about his. Essay’ on Tea. T - 
have several times’ met with that emi- . 
nently good, which .is better than great, 
man, Mr. Hanway, at the house of Mrs. 
Penny, or Penné, in’ Bloomsbury- 
square, a lady, who in 1771, dedicated to 
him a yolume of Poetry, calling him 
“ The tetond Man of Ross.” Once hé was 
unluckily introduced in the very midst — 
of alarge tea-drinking party, which made ~ 
the Philanthropist look graye, and rather’ 
diseoncerted our elegant and accom-. 
plished hostess. At the same house ~ 
too, 1 once heard himmention Johnson 
and his criticismwith a warmth that T_ 
did not expect from the meek and gentle 
Hanway. “The ” said he, “ abuses - 
iny work upon tea; and he sits in this 
manner,” mimicking the shaking of the 
Doctor's hands and head, “ and then he_ 
wonders what I can mean bi ting 
against so wholesome a beverage; while, © 
as he is unable to keep a herve of him 
still, he is all the while slopping half of 
it upon his breeches knees.” When E 
told this anecdote to Dr. Percy,” he was 
much diverted, and observed, “ Aye, 
aye ; and yet, in spii all his tea-.. 
bibbing the gigantic Johnson coul J 
seized with both hands tpon th 1 
Hanway, and discerped him.” te 
Before I close my account of t 
Sidney dinner, let me observe, that 
though my friend could not recollect _ 
any of the Doctor's bon-mots at that 
time, yet the enquiry brought to | 
mind a former one of our literary he 
so well authenticated and perhaps so. 
little known, that though it has no re- ‘ 
ference to our present story, I shall 
take this opportunity of recording it. 
From the year 1768 fo 1771, my friend 
was Chaplain to his neg Minister, 
at the court of Denmark, Sir R. Gun- 
ning, and tutor to his children. One of” 
the latter, a very accomplished young 
lady, became in process of time the Hon. 
Mrs. Digby, who related to her former 
tutor tH following anecdote. ‘This lady 
was present at the introduction of Dr. ~ 
Johnson at one of the late Mrs. Mon-_ 
tague’s literary parties, when Mrs, Digby _ 
herself, with several still younger ladies, 
almost immediately surrounded our 
Colossus of literature (an odd figure sure’ 
enough) with more wonder than polite-- 
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* The late learned and amiable Bishop, 
of Dromore. ° 
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ness, and while contemplating him, as if 

he had been some monster from the de- 

serts of Africa, Johnson said to them— 

« Ladies, 1 am tame; you may stroke 

me.”"—“ A happier, or more deserved 

reproof,”’ Mrs. i. |. “could not have 
en given!” 

I now hasten to redeem my pledge by 
describing the first meeting of our two 
great luminaries, Johnson and Farmer, 
referred to in the note in your 2d vol. 
Pp. 525. On Monday morning | met the 
former at Sidney with the view of con- 
ducting him to the latter at Emmanuel. 
As the Doctor was a stranger at Cam- 
bridge, we took a circuitous rout to 
giye him a cursory glimpse of some of 
the colleges. We passed through Tri- 
nity, which he admired in course, and 
then said to me, “ And what is this 
next ?”—“ Trinity Hall.”"—* I like that 
college."— Why so, Doctor ?”—« Be- 
cause I like the science that they study 
there.” Hence he walked, or rather, 
perh rolled or waddled, in a manner 
not much unlike Pope's idea of 

—a dab chick waddling through the copse, 
either by or through Clare fall, King’s 
College, Catherine Hall, Queen's, Pem- 

- broke, and Peterhouse, to the place of 
our destination. 

The long-wished-for interview of 
these unknown friends was uncommonly 
joyous on both sides. After the saluta- 
tions, said Johnson—“ Mr. Farmer, I 
understand you have a large collection 
of very rare and curious books.” Far- 

' mer, “* Why yes, sir, to be sure I have 
plenty of all such reading as was never 
ea Johnson. “ Will you favour me 
ith a specimen, sir?’ Farmer, con- 
sidering for a moment, reached down 
“*Markham’s Booke of Armorie,” and 
turning to a particular page, presented 
it to the Doctor, who, with rolling 
head, attentively perused it. The pas- 
sage having been previously pointed out 
to myself, I am luckily enabled to la 
it before the reader, because I find it 
uoted, totidem verbis, as a great cu- 
riosity, which it certainly is, at line 101 
of the first part of “The Pursuits of 
Literature.’ The words in question 
are said to be the conclusion of the first 
chapter of “ Markham's Booke,” en- 
titled, “ The difference between Churles 
‘and Gentleman,” and is as follows :— 
« From the offspring of gentlemanly 
Japhet came Abraham, Moses, Aaron, 
and the Prophets, &c. &c.—and also the 
king of the right line of Mary, of whom 
that only absolute gentleman Jesus, Gen- 
tleman by his mother Mary, Princesse of 
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Coat Armorie,” &c. Towards the con- 
clusion of which unaccountable and al- 
most incredible folly, the Doctor's 
tures began most forcibly to remind me 
of Homer's pastdhawy Raopugncs mearwmacs; 
and if you can conceive a cast of coun- 
tenance expressive at once of both 
santry and horror, that was the one 
which our sage assumed when he ex- 
claimed—“ Now I am shocked, sir— 
Now I am shocked !”—which was only 
answered by Farmer with his usual ha! 
ha! ha! for even blasphemy, where itis 
unintentional, may beso mae, ridi- 
culous as merely to excite the laugh of 
ity ! 
. What I have next to relate occurred 
during the visit, but at what period of it 
is uncertain. If the great man left_us 
ou Tuesday morning, as S$ asserts, 
and { think correctly, then it must have 
been on Sunday afternoon, which will 
prove that I was of the Sidney-party, and 
went with the rest, conducted by Mr. 
Leicester, into Trinity library. On our 
first entering, Johnson took up, on the 
rigpt hese side, not far from the door, a 
folio, which proved to be the Polyhistor 
of Morhof, a German genius of great 
celebrity in the 17th century. On open- 
ing this he exclaimed—“ Here is the 
book upon which all my fame was ori- 
inally founded: when | had read this 
ook I could teach my tutors !"—“* And 
now that you have acquired such fame, 
Doctor,” said Mr. Leicester, “ you must 
feel exquisite delight in your own mind.” 
Johnson. “ Why noa, sir, noa, I have 
no such feeling on that account, as you 
have attributed to me, sir.” th 
the sincerity of Johnson's declaration be 
allowed or not, the anecdote may 
haps supply a useful hint to future aspir- 
ing geniuses ambitious of em 80 
great yr ‘ \ 
onday, then, we may say, was pro- 
bably that /ast nny ee 
symposium took place, of which Sh: 
has attempted to give so ridiculous 
account. That some strangers ¢ 
about him was the absurd not! 


self, with the addition. 
on whose account princi 
was undertaken. er 
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contradiction, though the Doctor was 
himself sometimes purposely contradicted 
to elicit the sparks of his genius b 

collision. There was, however, no a. 
of noble sentiments ; and on any subject 
being started, he would instantly give a 
sort of treatise upon it in miniature. 
Long before 12 o'clock our hero began 
to be very great ; for on his entering the 
room, having a pain in his face he bent 
it down to the fire, archly observing, 
with a smile, “ This minority cheek of 
mine is warri inst the general con- 
stitution." Nay, Doctor,” said Beau- 
clerk, who well knew how to manage 
him, “ you musn’t talk against the mi- 
nority, for they tell you, you know, that 
they are your friends, and wish to sup- 
port your /ibertics, and save you from 
oppression.” Johnson. “ Why yes, sir, 
just as wisely, and just as necessarily as 
if they were to build up the interstices 
of the cloisters at the bottom of this 
court, for fear the library should fall 
upon our heads, sir.) He was brilliant, 
therefore, from the véry first; and might 
not the above be accepted as a lively and 
decisive answer to minority politics in 
general, during the whole of the present 


Bet ? 

it Smart happening to be mentioned, 
and that he had broken out of a house of 
confinement: “ He was a fool for that,” 
said Beauclerk; “ for within two days 
they meant to have released him.” John- 
son: “ Whenever pour Kit could make 
his escape sir, it would always have 
been within two days of his intended 
liberation.” He then proceeded to speak 
highly of the parts and scholarship of 
poor Kit; and to our great surprise, re- 
cited a number of lines out of one of 
Smart's Latin Triposes; and added, 
« Kit Smart was mad, sir.” Beauclerk : 
«< What do you mean by mad, Doctor ?” 
Johnson: * Why, sir, he could not walk 
the streets without the boys running 
after him.” Soon after this, on John- 
son's leaving the room, Beauclerk said to 
us—* What he says of Smart is true of 
himself ;” which well agrees with my 
observations during the walk I took with 
him that very morning. Beauclerk also 
took the same opportunity to tell us of that 
most astonishing, and scarcely credible 
effort of genius, his writing Rasselas in 
two days and a night, and then travellin 
down with the price to support his si 
But P stg says ray a 
done after her ase, to pay her debts 
and funeral expenses. (Vol. 1, p. 306.)— 
In either case, what parts! — what 


2] 


On the Doctor's return, Beauclerk 
said to him, “ Doctor, why do you keep 
that blind woman in your house ie John- 
son: “ Why, sir, she was a friend to my 
poor wife, and was in the house with her 
when she died. And so, sir, as I could not 
find in my heart to desire her to quit my 
house, poor thing! she has remained in 
it ever since, sir.” It appears, however, 
that the friendship and conversation of 
the intelligent Anna Williams, proved in 

eneral highly gratifying to him, and he 
eelingly lamented her loss, in 1783.— 
(See Boswell, vol. 111. p. 494.) 

A question was then asked him re- 
specting Sterne. Johnson: “ In a com- 
pany where [ lately was, Tristram 
Shandy introduced himself; and Tris- 
tram Shandy had scarcely sat down, 
when he informed us that he had been 
writing a Dedication to Lord Spencer; 
and sponte sua he pulled it out of his 
pocket; and sponte suf, for nobody de- 
sired him, he began to read it; and be- 
fore he had read half a dozen lines, 
sponte mea, sir, I told him it was not 

nglish, sir.” This trifle is prefixed to 
vol. v. and may be fairly said to justify 
the censure of the critic, even supposing 
it contained no other error previously to 
the giving of the above broad hint. It 
will scarcely be regarded as a forced di- 
gression, if 1 here relate what Farmer 
observed to me a year or two before this 


period, respecting the ill-judging Sterne. 
“ My ood frien My ae hoe day in 
the parlour at Emmanuel, “ you young 
men seem very fond of this T'ristram 
Shandy; but mark my words, and re- 
member what I say to you; howe 

much it may be talked about at present, 
yet, Fmt upon it, in the course 0} 
twenty years, should any one wish to 
nee _ the book in question, he will be 
obliged to go to an antiquary to inquire 
for it.” This has craved: truly pd 
phetic; and it affords a strong confirma- 
tion of that poetical adage, generally, 
though falsely, attributed to Pope, while 
it belongs to Lord Roscommon, viz. :— 

That want of decency is want of sense, 

In the height of our convivial hilarity, 
our great man exclaimed—“ Come, now, 
ll give you a test: now I'll try who is 
a true antiquary amongst you. Has any 
one of this company ever met with the 
History of Glorianus and Gloriana?” 
Farmer, drawing the pipe out of his 
mouth, followed by a cloud of smoke, 
instantly said—* I’ve got the book.” — 
«« Gi’ me your hand, gi’ me your hand,” 
said Johnson; “ you are the man after 
my own heart.” And the shaking of 
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two such hands,with two such hap faces 
attached to them, could hardly, I think, 
be matched in the whole annals of lite- 
rature! 

As to politics, it is well known that 
the Doctor was a firm and strenuous de- 
fender’ of the monarchical form of go- 
vernment, as approaching the nearest, 
that human wisdom is capable of doing, 
to the Divine model, by placing over the 
nation a Prince who shall be clearly 
above, and unconnected with the very 
highest ranks of his subjects. his must 
be the most natural. form of a community, 
the safest, and the freest, because the 
most impartial. Why then should mor- 
tals wish for a different one? — why 
covet the rule of factious nobles or bur- 

omasters ?—or destroy millions of their 
tellow-creatures, to establish that most 
horrible of all tyrannies, the power of 
Le Peuple Souverain, or a lawless and 
infuriate mob? Being, therefore, him- 
self a true patriot, he was naturally 
much amused by facetiously exposing 
and ridiculing sham-patriots or reform- 
ers; and on being asked for a toast, his 
answer was—* If you wish for a gen- 
tleman, I shall always give you Mr. 
Hollis: if for a lady, Mrs. Macaulay, 
sir.” This Mr. Hollis, it may be pro- 
per to say, wasa bigoted Whig, or re- 
publican ; one who mis-spent an ample 
fortune in paving the way for sedition 
and reyolt in this, and the neighbouring 
kingdoms, by dispersing democratical 
works, and sometimes highly ornament- 
ed with daggers, caps of liberty, &c. 
His favourite author was Milton, though 
I fear he respected the rebel rather than 
the bard. And here [ am tempted to 
observe, that England and her newly- 
. Tecoyered monarchy acquired immortal 
honour, by so far paying homage to the 
genius of Milton, as to exempt him frem 
the list of the regicides! .This Hollis, 
indeed, might be said even to have laid 
the first train of combustibles for the 
American explosion; he having long ago 
sent a present of’ some elegant book, or 
books, to Harvard College, in New Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by the following 
curious document :—“ People of Massa- 
chussets!—When your country shall be 
cultivated, adorned like this country; and 
ye shall become elegant, refined in all 
civil life, then—if not before—‘ware to. 
your liberties!"—Well, and might we 
not, with the same kind of old-goat-like 
elocution, say to every loyal, peaceable, 
and conscientious man in the kingdom— 
«Should democracy too much abound, 
hen—ware your liberties and proper- 


ties !—or even—'ware your lives ; or al 
least—'ware those riglits and pri 


without which social life cannot either 
be comfortable or secure !"* “ad 

If seemed requisite to record thus” 
much of this almost unknown simpleton, 


of whom not a word more was said on 
the present occasion. As for the female — 
Sein her notions bands NS es 

have been sufficiently trumpeted by her-— 
self. It has been repeal but wheteae 

in print or no I cannot tell, that ina 

dispute with this political lady, Johnson” 
ouce said— You are to recollect, ma- 
dam, that thereis a monarchy in heaven.” 

Mrs. Macaulay: “ If 1 thought so, sir, T 

should never wish to go there.” True 

it is, that our philosopher's exhibition of 

thislady’s principles and conduct wasarich 
classical treat, of which I much that 
I can present to my readers nothing m 


than the concluding ci _ 
with which it now appears to be high 
time that this narrative also should be” 
brought to a conclusion. <iey 
After much of the Doctor's i 
ness and play of wit, at the lady's ex- 
pense, it must be owned, Beauclerk call- 
ed out-— Come, come, Doctor, take 
care what you eae and don’t be t 
saucy about Mrs. Macaulay; for i u 
do, f shal! find means of setting her upon’ 
yaa soon as - return, and she will 
comb your wig for you pretty han¢ 
rr Tobit’ i ig Ae, ne 
pray by what means do you propose to 
achieve this notable soit of : 
Mr. Beauclerk?” Beauclerk. «0 
soon tell you that, Doctor. You 
deny that it’s now a full a 
Mrs. M. made you a present of he 
tory; and to my certain knowleds 
still remains in your study without o1 
of the leaves being cut open; whicl 
such a contempt of the lady’s genius and 
abilities, that, should I prsste aye 
it, as perhaps I shall, f wouldn’t ' 
your place, Doctor, for a good ¢ 
assure you.” Johnson, sub-lau 
the while at this threat—** Why, i 
first place, sir, 1 am so far from de 
your allegations, that I freely 
before this company, that they 
fectly true and correct. Th 
Mrs. Macaulay is indeed in the 
- a 


* Thomas Hollis was rn 
1720, and died suddenly w 
grounds at Corscombe, 
1774. He reprinted many 
works of Milton, Algernon 
rington, and other republican 


_ 
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that you have described. But in the 
second place, sir, I may safely, I believe, 
defy all your oratorical powers so far to 
work upon that lady's vanity as to induce 
her to believe it possible, that I could 
~ ave suffered her writings-to lie by me 
so long, without once gratifying myself 


by a perusal of them. However, pray 
«try, Mr. Beauclerk: I beg you will try, 


sir, as soon as you think proper; and 
then we shall see whether you will 
soonest bring the lady about my ears, or 
about your own, sir.” 

Such was the rapid appearance and 
disappearance, the very transient visit of 
this great man, to an University super- 
eminently famous in itself for the pro- 
duction of great men. It was a visit, 
however, of which he spoke afterwards 
in town, to the writer of this account, 
with very pleasing recollections. Though 
he must have been well known to many 
of the heads and doctors at this seat of 
learning, yet he seemed studious to pre- 
serve a strict incognito; his only aim 
being an introduction to his favourite 

holar—his brother patriot, and anti- 


sc! 
bogs who was then Mr. but afterwards- 
r. 


armer, and master of his college, 
and who finally - declined episcopacy. 
Merit like Johnson's secks not publicity; 
it follows not fame, but leaves fame to 
follow it. Had he visited Cambridge at 
the commencement, or on some public 
occasion, he would doubtless have met 
with the honours due to the bright lumi- 
nary of a sister University; and yet, 
even these honours, however genuine 
and: desirable, the modesty of conscious 
excellence seems rather to have prompted 
_him to avoid. A 

" ‘ B. N. Turner. 


ton, Lincolnshire, 
"Oct. 17, 1818. 
-___ ON AMATORY POETRY. 
. VE} co has characteristics pe- 
jar to itself, by which it is distinguish- 
ed from the preceding times, and by 
“which it is described to posterity. The 
‘Beitish nation at present exhibits among 
its | at? productions, a mixture of 
uritanical strictness on the one hand, 
of polished licentiousness on the 
, and both sides seem equally re- 
d. While one, therefore, under a 
ious apprehension of the decline of 
‘ional morality, is strenuously occupied 
ting and reviling the alleged 
rof modern manners, their op- 
“roused into resistance, appear 
termined to assert what they 
the cause of liberal and 
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-rupting th 
_tiousness of his poetry. He pleads the 
example of other poets, and does uot ex- 
.cept.even Virgil, the chastest of them 
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enlightened society. One party can see 
no evil except a the Ef eon of 
luxury; the other dreads nothing so 
much as an approach towards a state of 
intolerance and superstition. This con- 
flict of opinions is deserving of attention. 
It has proceeded further than probabl 


‘either of the parties concernéd in it ori- 


ginally intended ; it has produced much 
vexation, and if pertinaciously and acri- 
moniously persisted in, the consequences 
ensuing from it may prove ighly detri- 
mental to the repose and welfare of the 
country. Amatory writings are already 
nearly interdicted, as tending only to in- 
flame the ions, and corrupt ag 
morals. Philosophers, as Fielding 
serves, admitted this species of writing 
into their closets; and examples of the 
most virtuous authors of every period 
and country might be cited, who, have 
amused themselves with describing in 
their writings the effect of this most im- 
portant and elegant affection of the 
mind. 

It is pretty obvious, however, that 
the Greek and Roman writers, with the 
exception perhaps of Anacreon and, Ca- 
tullus, had little or none of that delicacy 
of sentiment, and variety of fancy so 
essentially necessary to raise and animate 
the poetry of love. “It has been often 
remarked,” says Mr. Moore, “ that the 
ancients knew nothing of gallantry, and 
we are told that there was too much sin- 
cerity in their love to trifle with the 
semblance of passion. But I cannot ad- 
mit that they were any thing more con- 
stant than the moderns; they felt all the 
same dispositions of the, heart, tho 
they knew nothing of those seductive 
graces by which gallantry almost teaches 
it to be amiable.” This. is doubtless 
correct; there was no sentiment—none 
of that refinement of passion, which 
seeks refuge in its own voluptuousness 
among the earlier writers of antiquity ; 
they were either all frigidity, or gross- 
ness; the union of sportiveness with 
feeling they were strangers to, for when 
they attempted to be pathetic they gene- 
rally descended to pitiful lamentation, 
and when they sought to the 
fervency of passion, they were commonly 
obscene.. Ovid, in the midst of his en- 
comiums on Augustus, has not forgotten, 
in the same epistle, to make his apology 
to the charge laid against him of cor- 

a ines youth by the licen- 


all, whose episode of Dido and Eneas is 
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a continued scene of illicit love, and yet, 
says he, there is no part of his works 
half so much read as this. 


Nec legitur pius ulla magis de corpore toto 
Quam non legitimo foedere junctus amor. 
Epist. ad Augus. 
The truth is, that those who judge of 
poets in general by a few detached pas- 
sages from their productions, must form 
a very inferior estimate of their cha- 
racter, and papeie to them criminal pro- 
sities of which they might not have 
n guilty. To infer the habits of a 
man from the looseness of his writings, 
is what Catullus, as well as Ovid and 
Martial, have cautioned their readers 
not todo. What the Bard of Sirmio 
says in the following lines, has been felt 
and understood in all ages. 


Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est, 
Gui. tum denique habent salem et leporem, 
Si sint melliculi et parum pudici. 

Lyric, 17. 

And we learn also from Pliny the 
younger, that however blameless the 
manners of a poet should be, his verses 
may be playful, and even lascivious. In 
the 14th Ep. of Lib. 4, speaking of the 
Hendecasyllables of Catullus, which he 
sent to his friend Paternus, he goes on 
thus, “ Ex quibus tamen si nonnulla tibi 
paulo petulantiora videbuntur, erit eru- 
ditionis tue cogitare, summos illos et 
gravissimos viros, qui talia scripserunt, 
non modo lascivia rerum, sed ne nudis 

uidem verbis abstinuisse: qui nos re- 
ugimus, non quia severiores, sed quia 
timidiores sumus. Scimus alioqui hujus 
opusculi’ illam esse verissimam legem 
quam CaTuLius expressit.” He then 
subjoins the foregoing verses. 
me of the first names of antiquity 
were oot the admirers of the Mile- 
sian Tales, in which the amatory style of 
writing was carried to its utmost luxu- 
riancy. In modern times the example 
of the Queen of Navarre, well known as 
. @pious and a wise princess, who has in 
her Tales rivalled the ancient Milesian 
authors, is sufficient to shew that it has 
no shade of immorality about it. 

To the laws of Chivalry, which re- 
quired that a knight should be qualified 
to oe the praises of her for whom he 
aspired to contend, may probably be at- 
tributed the partiality for amatorial 
composition, so observable in the earlier 
bards of this country. Their produc- 
tions, however, seldom breathe that 
fervour of soul, that seductive tender- 
Ress, 80 indispensibly requisite in similgr 
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-writers have been c eft 


[Dec. 1, 


effusions of the present day. Their 
songs were principally occupied with 
descriptive eulogium, or an ostentatious 
and i pecholiail display of the beauties 
and qualifications of their mistresses.— 
During the reign of Henry VIIL. by 
whose — pedir of mn 
became diverted in favour o! pore! 
Petrarch was much studied, not un 
successfully imitated by Surrey and 
Wyatt. ee Elizabeth Bee arte 4 
originality of description by requiring 
pr me strains to herself; though she 
nevertheless encouraged the 
predilection for love verses. 
ton, Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, i 
Drayton, Shakespeare, Donne, and Jon- 
son, assiduously courted, under her 
po sesg the — ee softer muse. 

wley in the succeeding age affirms, 
that « —_ scarcely La 
men of their company, without I 
some duties, or obliging prowtes =~ 
be true to love.” His own ideas of truth - 
and constancy are ludicrous enough. — 
“ Colour or shape, good limbs or face, 

Goodness and ieee ne : 
In motion or in s a 3 

If all fail vet_ ‘tia Seana P 
Him — loves always one why should ‘they , 

a abe's 
More constant than the man who loves 
them aii.” 2 


With.a display of learning that gene- 
rally borders upon | nd 


vigour that often egenerates y 
roughness, the poetry of Cowley n 
admired rather for its wit than 


Lie Propertius,* he makes love rat C 

ike a schoolmaster than a p ss: 
Neither the pedantry of Feast! , nor 
the turbulence experienced dv the 


reign of his unfortunate s1 r 
pears to have silenced the ns de 
cated by genius to beauty. Dri 0 
Carew, Waller, Habington, Love’ 
and Herrick, exhibit pre 
improvement of this species of | 
homage, though certainly not # 
fection of style in which it sh 
conveyed. In the writings 
Herrick, aud Lovelace, howe’ 
greater degree of sentiment and re 
ment will be found, than in the produ 
tions of their, nevertheless, elegan 


temporaries, with a pe 
tion which has not often | xce 
even in more modern ti the 


from most of the or 
British Poetry, we 8 
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or two of their poems, convince our 
readers of the justness of our remarks, 
Carew is reported to have been born 
in Gloucestershire, about the year 1577, 
and in addition to the advantages re- 
sulting from a university education, is 
said to have travelled a great deal in va- 
rious parts of the world. His qualifica- 
tions were of such a nature as procured 
him the general esteem of the witty and 
fashionable of his age, and even attract- 
ed the attention of Charles I. who ap- 
pointed him to a situation about his 
person. Most of his poetical pieces are 
addressed to Cexta, who was unques- 
tionably the goddess of his idolatry.— 
For her only he 8 to have enter- 
tained a Seal affection, and in her alone 
he seems to have been disappointed. He 
died in 1634. The following little poem, 
in the style of a Canzonet of Camoens, 
entitled, « Just like Love,” is extremely 
beautiful, and for sweetness of versifica- 
tion may rival even the poetry of the 
present day. It is supposed’ to have 
on addressed to Celia. 
-Ask me, why I send you here 
‘This firstling of the infant year ; 
‘Ask me, why I send to you 
This Primrose all bepearled with dew? 
I straight will whisper in your cars 
The sweets of love are washed with tears ! 
Ask me, why this flower doth shew 
So 


Ask me, why the stalk is weak, 


Vicarage of 
Being abniad 


from this preferment under the protec- 


torate, he experienced all the inconve- 
ces of pee till his restoration to 
Fm » livi 1600. That Herrick was 


not platonic in his amours, 


‘fe ve ed from the reproach of his Julia, 


“« 


re) 
= 
-" 
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Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree 4 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
It shall do so for thee, 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair 
Under yon cypress tree; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 


His Hymn to Venus is also in his best 
style :— 
Goddess, I do love a girl ' 
Ruby-lipt, and toothed with pearl! 
If so be I may but prove 
Lucky in this maid I love; 
I will promise there shall be 
Myrtles offered up to thee ! 


Lovelace, since the elegant reprint of 
his'poems, edited by Mr. Singer, is better 
known to the lovers of poetry than 
either Herrick or Carew. His Address 
to Althea from Prison, is so exquisite a 
spirit of tenderness that we cannot for- 
bear quoting the two finest stanzas 
of it: — 
When Love, with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates, 
When I lie tangled in her hair 

And fettered to her eye— 

The birds that wanton in the air 

Haye no such liberty. 

* . ° * a * 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free,— 
Angels alone that soar above 

Enjoy such liberty. 

Among the poets also to whom we are 
indebted for an amelioration of our taste 
and language, Daniel and Drummond 
are entitled to particular distinction ; 
and it is somewhat singular that Waller, 
who was so essentially deficient in the 
chief constituents of amatory excellence, 
whose style was pedantic, and whose 
compliments were frequently overstrain- 
ed and unnatural, should lave enjoyed 
a reputation so superior to what he me. 
rited, since he is no more to be com) ; 
to his contemporary Carew, than the 
Propertius of the Latins is to their Ca- 
tullus. - a ‘ 

Under the reign of Charles II. in- 
fluenced probably by the dissoluteness of 
the times, the poetry of love, with very 
few exceptions, lost that tenderness and 
chivalrous eng peculiar to it before, 
and degenera into mere common 
place trifling, or coarse and disgusting 

Vou. X, 3 E 


‘ her face.* 
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yoluptuousness. Without deteriorating 
the productions of most of the poets 
svho haye intervened, we may affirm that 
it has been reserved for the present age 
completely to restore its character. It 
is only within thése last twenty years 
that amatory Ce ape has attained 
to superlative excellence in this country ; 
for we may safely aver, that from Ca- 
tullus to our own times, no writer has 
exhibited such exquisite perfection in 
his art as Mr. Moore, He has all the 
requisites for an amatory poet : namely, 
tenderness, pathos, delicacy, and bril- 


_ Tiancy of fancy. Like the dervise of the 


Arabian Tales he seems to throw his 
very Soul into the “ beings of his imagin- 
ing,” and to inspire every subject upon 
which he touches with some charm un- 
known to it before; some grace, which 
till then it had been thought incapable 
of receiving. There is such a compres- 
sion of sentiment, such a Greekness, if 
we may be allowed the expression, in the 
most trivial of his compositions, as to 
make them worth whole epics of the day ; 
and though his muse is a lady whose de- 
portment has not been at all times the 
most correct, yet the extreme beauty of 
the strains she has dictated, will doubt- 
less incline persons of feeling and libera- 
lity to pardon her peccadilloes. Indeed, 
upon the whole, we think there has been 
too great a degree of severity exer- 
cised in regard to Mr. Moore’s verses, 
considering what has been tolerated in 
other writers. The fastidiousness of 
the present age would fain denounce 
love as an improper subject for poetry ; 
but the Bards of Greece and Rome, as 
well as most of those who have flourish- 
edin our own country, were of a very 
different opinion, and treated on it in a 
style, infinitely more liable to depreciate 
morality than Mr. Moore has done. it 
will be said that previous example cannot 
justify present impropriety; this we 
allow, but it may in some measure ex- 
cuse it, and passages from Milton, Pope, 
Prior, Thomson, and many others 
equally renowned for morality and ge- 
nius, might be adduced, which rival some 
of the worst of Mr. Moore's verses. We 


do not therefore mean to assert, that his, 


muse is exactly what she ought to be, 
but we think she is of a beautiful and 
commanding exterior, and not much the 
worse for having a mole or two upon 


-\ 


* Seneca used to compare Ovid’s poems 
to a fine face, ““ Decentiorem aiebat. esse 


faciem, in qua aliquis nevus exstaret.” 
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CULLODEN ANECDOTES. 
JOHN ROY STEWART, AND MR, HADMIL- 
TON OF BANGOUR. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE speculative, the vain, the am- 
bitious, the inexperienced, or the ma- 
turer votaries of pleasure, whose 
row fortune denies costly i 
—these, and many others who mistake 
for patriotic zeal their own selfish aspir- 
ings and discontents, are all apt to con- 
template in the light of improvements 
those ideal political novelties which 
flatter themselves may afford exercise or 
developement for brilliant talents. 
be it from Britons to abate the 
which ought to detect, ‘and tem 
to rectify the abuses that i 
creep into the wisest of hunian estab- 
lishinents; but, since’ the best systems 
of reform must be inseparably attended 
by concomitant inconveniéneiés—for im- 
perfection is the inevitable lot of = 
most elaborate and po u 
ings, the promoters of innovation ought 
to beware, lest in baie: age. | y 
should but introduce evils in a different 
form; and the history of the world 
clearly proves, that overheated ‘ 

in the- 


excited by unforeseen ‘even 

course of a struggle against imaginar 
grievances, have eften created real cala- 
mity., I have been led into these reflec- 
tions by the perusal of memorandums re- 
pater So hardships and perils encoun- 
tered by the many deluded, yet well 
meaning and valiant men, after the bat- 
tle of Culloden. Those facts never hare 
been in steak and 1 think that as ca- 

Nh 


veats to the enterprizing, who rush into 
wichoue considering 


desperate measures 8 
how sadly the issue may run counter to 


their romantic expectations ; or as were 


matter of authentic story and 
toent, the recitals are not un 


veracity. 
tion of 1745, supposed they 
success, as France his m 
aid. Some, - t, er 1 

in the prospect o andizing their 
families ; but many aliedé beheved they 
were bound in honour and duty t 
store the British dominions to the line: 
heir of the crown ; and even sincere 
testants forgot that they were conten 
ing for the subversion of their pure 
ligion. Had the Pretender ¢ 

over the reigning dynast 
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: cution would soon haye shewn how in- 
fatuated were the combatants who at the 
risk of life vested rega! authority in the 
hands of a Roman Catholic. Mr. Ha- 
milton, of Bangour, the writer of many 
excellent songs, and other poetical pieces, 
and Johu Roy Stewart, a less polished, 
but energetic son of the muses, felt all 
the force of this argument, conveyed to 
them at second-hand, by Mr. William 
Gordon, Minister of Alvey, in the Pres- 
bytery of Abernethy. Mr. Gordon was 
an ardent Joyalist. During all the 
troubles previous to the decisive con- 
flict, he delivered from the pulpit, every 

@y, an animating exhortation to his 
flock, to hold themselves in readiness for 
ding the last drop of their bloed in 
eopaaing. the Throne, which formed 


rier between their religious 
Be s, and ‘sweeping destruction.— 
He shewed them his dirk girded on his 
thigh, and assured them that with, that 
weapon in his hand, and the shield of 
_ scriptural truth on his heart, he himself 
“would go before them to the field of 
martial glory; and whoso refused to 
follow must be a‘traitor, not only to his 
King, but to God Almighty, and tre- 
rendous must be his chastisement here 
ind hereafter. Yet, when the rebels 
were scattered, wounded, outlawed, and 
ursued by the arm of justice, this be- 
nevolent pastor was the bold advocate 
and the agent of mercy, professing that 
iow in tude for a signal deliverance 
‘om siastical despotism, and as 
ce ans forgiving their enemies, every 
wanhett teout obliterate all remem- 
‘brance of the injuries they suffered from 
opposite party, and relieve ‘their 
ts and distrésses. When the hostile 
were known to have moved 
ward, Mr, Gordon ordered a lar; 
quantity of malt to be brewed into ale, 
and h ze piles of oat cakes to be prepar- 
- in the most portable form; telling 
that he was sure many unfor- 
me must pass that way, and all 
have meat and drink, with 
‘for their ‘wounds,. if such a 
ould be requisite. He hoped, 
ted, the royalists would be vic- 
8; but if not, he would in person 
to such as were compelled to 
e would collect every man and 
-souled woman in his pa- 
what could be done to turn 
conguest into the right 
e rebels were worsted, 
t tly with his: alle- 
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science demanded that he should permit 
his wife and her daughter to give them 
every succour. After the battle. of Cul- 
loden, immense numbers of officers and 
men received refreshments from Mrs. 

ordon, and every part of the manse, 
except one room, was filled with the 
wounded. What rendered those deeds 
of humanity more remarkable, was Mr. 
Gordon's economical nape but hi 
Maxim, to spare superfluities, that 
needy might be furnished with neces- 
saries, was here practically illustrated. 
I could fill sheets with instances of the 
laudable singularities of this most intre- 
pid assertor of his political, religious, and 
penne ee principles; but at present 

shall proceed to communicate some of 
the “ hair-breadth ’scapes” of Mr. Ha- 
milton, of Bangour, and John Roy 
Stewart. The woes and risks expe- 
rienced by other gentlemen shall follow 
in course. [ shall. only add, that Mr, 
Gordon was in high favour with Prin- 
cipal Robertson, and that his valuable 
life was prolonged to the age of one 
hundred and four years. 

To guard against treachery, Mrs. 
Gordon lodged the fugitives in se 
apartments. So cautiously did she 
conceal from each, the condition of. the 
others, that the first request was, that 
they would not ‘entrust her with their 
real names. She could serve them as 
well under a fictitious appellation. In 
this manner, « father and son were five 
months under her roof, without know- 
ing their proximity. John Roy Stewart, 


being « native of the neighbouring ~ 


country was personally known. I for- 
merly sent you a true detail of the dis- 
aster which compelled him to desert 
from the Scots Greys, and to join the 
rebel standard. Ife commanded a regi- 
ment, with the rank of Colonel, at the 
battle of Culloden. With his usual im- 
pea. he introduced his friend Mr. 

amilton,; before Mrs. Gordon could ask 
hin to give only a borrowed name.— 
However, she said, the gentleman must 
in future assume the designation of Mr. 
Milton, and John Roy must be Mr. 
Grey. She gave separate chambers to 
each, and as John Roy was the most 
obnoxious to Government, the window 
of his room allowed a speedy retreat to 
the lake, where a boat was constantly 
in waiting, to facilitate his escape to the 
upper district of Badenoch, in case of 2 
close pursuit by the military stationed 
all around, to intercept the outlaws.— 
Ina few days Colonel Stew.rt found he 
must betake himself to his friends in the 
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mountains; but the inquest in that 
uarter being more rigid, he returned to 
vey, and hearing music and dancing, 
he got in at the window of his own 
room and went to bed. He had been 
two days and three nights without rest, 
sometimes hidden in caverns, sometimes 
even obliged to strip and plunge into a 
bog, covering his head with branches of 
birch, which he carried for the express 
purpose; and sometimes like Charles 
the Second, he eluded his pursuers by 
ascending a tree. He was now disposed 
to sleep profoundly, little dreading that 
several officers were in the house. Mrs. 
Gordon had heard they were in search 
of John Roy Stewart. She hoped he 
was far off, but trembled for other 
ests, and the ready expedient of col- 
ecting some young people, and appear- 
ing heedlessly merry, she knew would 
divert suspicion. The officers in place 
of ransacking the manse, joined the 
jovial daneers, and went away after 
supper, convinced that a family so jovial 
could have no concealments. Some of 
the company were to sleep at the manse. 
Mrs. Gordon had then no spare room, 
except that occupied by her daughter; 
but she made as many as the floor 
could contain, and the young lady with 
her cousin were removed to Mr. Grey's 
room. They undressed. One of them 
attempted to raise the bed cloths, when 
John Roy awoke. He had loaded pistols, 
and his sword unsheathed always beside 
him when he lay down to rest. Provi- 
dentially the sword came first to hand. 
The candle had been extinguished, but a 
leam of the moon shewed a female 
re in time to avert the fatal thrust. 
ad Mr. Stewart seized the pistol, it 
must have been too late to recognize the 
daughter of his benefactress. The 
shock of a bare possibility of taking her 
life, he said was more overwhelming 
than all his past misfortunes. She was 
Mrs. Gordon's only child. I had the 
ticulars from her own lips. Mr. 
Stewart's and Mr. Hamilton's further 
adventures shall probably supply another 
communication, and others wil oe 
October 17, 1818. 
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ON EMIGRATION, AND ITS EPPECTS ON 
THE MORALS OF THE RISING GENE- 
RATION OF THIS COUNTRY, 

MR. EDITOR, 
PURSUANT to the promise made 
at the close of my first letter, I now beg 
leave to offer you a few more remarks 


On Emigration, and its Effects, 


on some of the moral and political effects: 
which appear to me as Etely to vesale® - 


from the emigrating mania in favo 
France and other be of the 
continent. When I last had the ; 
of addressing you, the number 
travellers and residents in the 


named coun 

sixty thou By making due 
ance for e: ation, and those 
Jeur, uot patriotism, may have b 
back, in consequence of the approaching 
bei ei: of the allied army, [ am led t 
believe we may safely deduct half, lea 
ing a total of thirty thousand; by far the 
greater proportion of whom are persor 
of competent fortune, notwithstanding 
their own bitter complaints against 
verty, bad times, and all the othe 
teras suggested by the ennui of qu 
remaining in England. When I add, as 
the result of much observation and mu- 
merous enquiries, that above two third 
of the above number have gone ab 
for the mere purpose of i 
riosity, saving money, or educating thei 
children, giving the remainder credit | 
leaving home to acquire useful — 
ledge, it is surely worth while 
ing to ascertain what mighty ate 
the former gain by abandoning the 
of their fathers ;' and without any dispo- 
sition to curtail the privilege of an q 
lishman’s living wherever he hegre ro 


© 
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can be no harm in telling those w 
so unfashionable as to prefer the 
Kingdom, that upon the whole the 
acted more wisely and c 
staying at home, 

After the concurrent testimonie 
many enlightened travellers, it is seat 
necessary for me to remind your’ 
of the dilapidated state in which t 
volution has left the religion and mor 
of France. Previous to that memorable 
tragedy they were by no means ina 
flourishing condition ; all those who’ 
since written on the subject, repr 
them as being infinitely worse at: 
and as a friend who has resided bi 
twenty years at Paris, told me a few 
weeks in Galignani’s library, “ M 
Scott's first visit may be considered as 

rtrait from the very life’—these wer 


*. 


y innumerable instances duri 

last twenty-five years. 4 
foregoing consideration we add the p 
vailing disre to religious and 1 


obligation, w ich dis ting RIES - 4 


p 
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ners of a very large class of the French 
community, and couple it with that na- 
tive politeness and fascination of address 
which has enabled them to disseminate 
not only their language, but customs, 
over a great part of Europe, those-who 
imagine that so many thousands of our 
countrymen and women can reside in 
France without contracting French prin- 
‘ciples and manners, have neither studied 
the irresistible force of example, nor pro- 
fited by experience. Were it requisite to 
draw a picture of English manners and 
principles, you will readily conceive that, 
with all our imperfections, and the la- 
mentable foreign importations of late 
years, it would bear no comparison with 
that of our neighbours; but without 
wishing to be thought the fulsome pa- 
negyrist of my own country, I may be 
allowed to say, that I regard our happi- 
ness as a people, and power as a state, 
wholly to depend on the preservation of 
religious and moral principles amongst 
us. 


The contagion of foreign manners has 
ever been an object of just apprehension 
to the wisest legislators ; and the regu- 
lations of Lycurgus on this important 
subject might be recurred to with ad- 
vantage by the moderns — particularly 
those of our own country who have been 
a, to educate their children in 

. The fear of their imbibing the 
habits of other countries, induced the 
above law-giver to check the disposition 
ja 80 ere manifested by 

Spartans. His motives for not en- 
couraging the temporary visits of strang- 
ers were equally remarkable, though not 
suited to the more liberal policy and civi- 
lized usages of the present day. — 
Of this jealousy on the legislator’s 
rt, Plutarch observes, “It did not 
arise so much from the fear of their 
teaching his own people some evil, but 
along with foreigners came new 

q : 7 discourse ; Bey centers ro- 
! new opinions; and from those 
chere. power spring new passions 
and desires, which, like discords in music, 
disturb the established govern- 

ent. oe therefore,” continues the 
i her, “ thought it more 

e ient for the city to vt out of it 
“manners, THAN EVEN TO PRE- 

VEN Sg or wa OPA ni 
LENCE uch being the opinion of the 

‘men of andinutty upon the danger 
due foreign manners, let us 
roceed to illustrate the subject with 
ar own conatry. 

1 “varia is statements which have 
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been lately made public, it appears that 
the daily expenditure of the English in 
France, is supposed to be fifty thousand 
pounds! This is doubtless an enormous 
sum to be so directly drawn from the 
capital of the mother country, under the 
most prosperous circumstances, especiall 

at a period like the present; but when 
compared to the evils arising from per- 
nicious moral and ae ey example ope- 
rating on the minds of our young people 
of both sexes, it is really a mere trifle. 
Our industry and public spirit will easily 
enable us to recover the wealth thus 
drawn from the nation; but who amongst 
us will promise to bring back morals and 
principles, if once they depart, or even 
restore their purity, if only vitiated? 
Yet, the mania in favour of French semi- 
naries and foreign education was never 
so prevalent as it is in our day! One 
of the pone reasons assigned for this 
deplorable fatality, and which several 
mothers gave me during my late visit, 
was “the increased facility of getting 
masters in France!" It is a bold asser- 
tion to make, but I venture to affirm, 
that out of five or six thousand pupils 
who are now receiving their education 
abroad, there is every probability of two 
thirds of the number returning with 
manners and sentiments totally repug- 
nant to the long established notions of 
delicacy and propriety in this country. 
1 am willing to admit, that those parents 
who have either taken or sent their 
children to the seminaries of France and 
the Netherlands, acted from the best 
possible motives; but surely the paltry 
advantages of rec, music, and Jearn- 
ing to speak French better than English, 
as the phrase goes, is not to be put in 
competition with untainted principles of 
religion and morality! Many or 
might be adduced to prove that we do 

violence to the natural dispositions of 
children by giving them a foreign educa- 
tion, and instilling modes of thinking 
which, while they are entirely different 
from native ones, can never be eradicated 
afterwards. Leaving this part of the 
subject to the consideration of your read- 
ers, I merely wish to try the question 
on its own intrinsic merits, viz. those of 
utility and economy; in both of which 
points I am convinced it has disappointed 
the expectation of many fond and credu- 
lous parents. In o first ig ha 
ing the superior advantages 0: neh tu- 
idony ad tome female pupils, from 
the age of four to sixteen years, in the 
establishment of Madame F——, at Bou- 
logne, there are only five or six natives 
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of the country, all the rest being English; 
the teachers are French of course, in 
which language the whole of the girls 
are taught. “Kamitting that all goes on 
well, and they make a rapid progress 
during the three or four years they are 
destined to remain, is it not extremely 
probable that nine-tenths of the whole 
school on returning home will forget 
their knowledge of the French language, 
and with that all the rudiments of thev- 
retical education which it liad been the 
medium of teaching them? It will not 
be so, however, with the peculiar habits 
and manners they had imbibed: these 
become what we cail second nature, and 
will never be removed, while it is more 
than probable that a new course of Eng- 
lish tuition is found to be more necessary 
than ever; but it is too late to begin 

ain: and the female designed for an 

nglish mother must be satisfied with 
the shattered remains of her French 
education! Without dwelling on the 
absurdity of placing children at the piano- 
forte before they can write their own 
names, 1 think it a matter of equal regret 
that dancing should occupy so large a 
Share of attention, to the neglect and 
prejudice of those acquirements which 
are really useful in the formation of 
youthful minds. Although the character 
of the lady to whom I have alluded is 
both amiable and. unexceptionable, she 
cannot change the nature of things; and 
however successful, as she has certainly 
been with some of her pupils, there are 
many difficulties to be surmounted in 
teaching children through a foreign lan- 
guage, while the chances of their forget- 
ting whatever has been thus inculeated, 
are athousand to one in its favour. In 
England we are accustomed to regard 
dancing as a secondary consideration—I 
may truly say it is a primary one with 
our Gallic neighbours; and to be candid, 
I don’t think we shall ever be able to 
come near them in that fascinating ac- 
complishment, which seems to form a 
most important part in the business of 
a Frenchman's life. It is therefore left 
for English mothers to choose between 
the imperishable qualities of the mind— 
such as unshaken principles of religion, 
purity of morals, and refined delicacy of 
manners, which can be taught in their 
own country without foregoing the 
minor attributes of the female mind; 
and that almost total indifference with 
regard to every thing not relating to a 
brilliant exterior and. superficial refine- 
ment, so conspicuous in other countries. 

Without meaning to Ueny that money 
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bears a much higher value in Fr 
than in this country, I am satisfied 
the aden ig) derives on 
the score of economy have been | 
mueh enhanced, This observatic 
plies-very particularly to the e: 
attendant on French education. By ca 
culating the various items of travelling 
board, masters, doctors’ bills, &c. &e. 
which serve to swell up their. qua 
accounts, those more i iatel, 
ested will find the whole to be not ox 
much more than they were at first led 
expect, but that it has gone on progre 
sively increasing during the last thre 
years. Many people are captivated 
the flattering terms of French semi 
ries handed round on Latagt: cards ; bu 
like those who are taken in by ou 
tery-oflice nostrums, they are wofully 
appointed when the day of reckon 
arrives. And when L state’ th 
average yearly expense att , 
maintenance and tuition of an 
pupil under twelve in a French boa 
school at thirty-five pounds, I 
imagine very few parents will be 
discover the great saving to be m 
bringing up their children ad, 1 
to mention other incony ss, to 
many of which I have not even allu 
ed. If L have trespassed somewl 
longer on your time than b at first in- 
tended, I trust the importance of the 
subject will be my best excuse; and as 
several very material points nectes 
with it remain to be noticed b my 
pledge. is redeemed, their 


de by 


will more properly form the ¢ of 
another communication. ae 

T am, &c. : t 
Brighton, Oct. 15, 1818. pase: hl 
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ANCE OF RICHARD IM. 

MR. EDITOR, 2h ae 

THERE never was a kings E 


been driven by the lust 
commit such unnatural exe 
Richard the Third. In point o 
rity he holds, till this day, an 
terrific pre-eminence over 
who has swayed the 
country. He was the only one, 
our sovereigns, who could, ¥ 
fear or compunction, break ev 
of affinity and kindred to pla 
ona throne; who could 
through the hearts of his 
obtain that darling o 
adiadem. Insi 

bold, bldod-thiesty, a 


deous in the composition 


bf 
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in! his bodily form, he seems. to. have 
made his appearance in the world, as a 
frightful and humbling caricature of hu- 
man nature. And such we find him to 
be, as wellfrom the plain matter of fact 
statements of the historians, as from the 
more vivid delineations of the poet. 
To effect a representation, therefore, 
of a character such as this, where almost 
every deformity is concentrated, that can 
debase and blacken the human mind— 
every sentiment, every feeling, every vile 
and villanous propensity that lust, 
cruelty, and ambition could generate ; 
to effect any thing like this, we hold to 
be not only beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary, or of good capacities, but to be 
one of the greatest darings of histrionic 
enterprize. 
It is not every actor, even of the first 
rate, who has acquired the artof identi- 
Sying himself with his original, though 
he personifies an easy every day charac- 
ter. But when there is a being to re- 
en who has nothing in his moral 
‘ame to connect him with humanity, the 
actor who can exhibit a perfect living 
likeness of him, possesses such a coinci- 
dence of feeling with the poets and such 
a thorough acquaintance with every 
fierce sentiment and movement of the 
human heart, as to render him almost as 
remarkable as the person he represents. 
The greatness and the success of Gar- 
rick, in this character, we know only by 
report. We haveseen Cooke as Richard, 
“and we thought him the most perfect 
one of his time; yet, with all his ac- 
acknowledged genius, we never saw him 
divest himself wholly of the actor.» The 
pert of Richard was his favourite, and 
is masterpiece; yet he never, for a 
momeiit, ryt; even on his greatest 
admirers, a belief that he was any other 
than Cooke. And respecting Kemble, 
in those very parts where his great 
ers were evidently collected to pro- 
a deep effect, all the compliment we 
could ever pay him was, “ what a noble 
specimen of acting is Kemble’s Richard.” 
_. Now we come to one of the greatest 
‘points on which Mr. Kean a his 
superiority over every other per- 
Nobkseee’ in this character; we ath 
that imposing air of reality which he 
_ throws. over every look, and every atti- 
u es. His fiercest frowns, 
and most fearful emotions, are never out 


of nature ; but precisely such as we can . 


» to have been peculiar to his ter- 
rible original. He: scarcely repeats one 
the soliloquy which constitutes 

scene, where Richard tm- 


~ 
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folds his own character, than our mental 
exclamation is, * What a monster is 
Richard.” This deception we believe to 
be invariable and universal; and it is 
without question the most decisive proof 
of er, acting that can be required. 
So faithfully does he follow nature that 
every thought of Kean vanishes away; . 
and we see before us the barbarous and 
unrelenting Richard descanting on his 
own posite x and exulting in his 
stratagems of usurpation, perfidy, and 
bloodshed. i if 

This perfection in Mr. Kean’s 
we take to be, not the result of study 
(for Mr. K. never studies) but the sug- 
gestions of his own genius—an intuitive 
knowledge of the heart, which nature 
may confer, once in an age, on some fa- 
voured bene Hee but which is not to be 
acquired by the closest application. We 
cannot agree with the common opinion, 
that Mr. K. does actually suppose ‘him- 
self to be the very character he repre- 
sents. Itis not credible of any player, 
however warmly he may enter into the 
spirit of his part, or into the feelings of 
the peet, that his imagination can super- 
sede the exercise of his judgment, or belie 
the evidence of his senses. Though a 

eat actor may mislead, by the force of 
nis art, the understanding of his audi- 
ence, it does not follow that he can prac- 
tice a similar deception on himself. It 
is not possible for him to be, at one and 
the same time, the deceiver and the de- 
ceived, , 

We can never forget his fiend-like 
expression of gladness, cruelty, and furi- _ 
ous resolve, when first we heard him re- 
ees the last lines of the soliloquy in 

ct 1. Scene 2. ’ ; 


Why then to me this restless world’s but hell, 
Till this misshapen trunk's aspiring head. 
Be circled in a glorious diadem.— 

But then 'tis fix’d on such a height, &e. 

At the conclusion of the second act, 
the tyrant, after murdering Henry, and 
uttering a few unnatural sarcasins on 
the occasion, turns upon the corse and 
stabs it, saying, “ Down, down to hell, 
and say J sent thee thither.” ‘We re- 
member that Cooke and Kemble inya- 
riably rendered this Pastage, “ Down, 
downto hell, and say J sent thee thither.” 
But Kean, with much greater felicity of 
conception, and in a manner much more 
illustrative of the usurper’s character, 
lays the emphasis with a loud enfuriate 
cry onthe word hell ; and suddenly low- 
ering his voice, he repeats the rest of the 
th a rapid and careless utterance, 
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just as if Richard hart pepneted the stab- 
bing ofa benefactor, and sending him to 
hell as a matter of perfect indifference. 
We may remark, by the way, that the 
sudden changes of voice just alluded to, 
have morally the desired effect; and 
indeed, when they are introduced with 
skill, the sensations they create are most 
wonderful. However, in this instance, 
we have seen Mr. Kean fall far short of 
our expectations. He is so fond of an 
innoyation, which is exclusively and con- 
fessedly his own, that he brings it for- 
ward too often, and too indiscriminately ; 
so much so, that the very peculiarity 
which, in some parts, we regard asa 
perfection, becomes, in others, mere 
tiresome monotony. 

Richard, so long as success goes with 
him, and no reverse nor threatening of 
fortune gives occasion to the operations 
of conscience, triumphs in his own ag- 
grandizement, and in the success of those 
precautionary measures by which he 
thought himself out of the reach of harm 
or molestation. And here we think that 
Kean presents a highly-finished portrait 
of the exulting tyrant. The most stupid 
observer is struck with the terrific joy 
that all at once kindles his scowling fea- 
tures— ; 

Act IV. Scene 4.—* I have it—I’ll have them 
sure—get me a coffin 

Full of holes—and let them both becramm’d 
into it,” &c. 

When he suddenly conceives a plan of 

disposing of the bodies of the murdered 

you 

nothing but what we may imagine to be 

the horrid gladness of an evil spirit on 

his first clutching a condemned soul into 

his ipomerion- 

t when the business of the scene 
increases, when apprehensions begin to 
multiply, and conscience to operate, 
Kean is the veriest Richard we can well 
conceive. In the awful tent scene 
(where every performer tries to be great) 
he exhibits to us a soul tormented by the 
passions of a demon so effectually, as to 
distance every cotemporary actor. He 
starts from his dream of horror, with the 
exclamation of a niind in agony, and 
pushes his sword against the flitting 
images of his disordered brain, with a 
countenance so expréssive of terror, 
despair, and conscious guilt, as to over- 
power the most inert imagination. 

The combat with Richmond, which 
finishes the tyrant’s. career, terminates 
by far too easily and too soon. It is not 
consistent with the usurper's character 
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princes, we can compare it to- 


of fierceness and bravery, to resign h 
life and his idol—the crown, wi 

lengthened and inveterate st 
this is an oversight which we 
think is by any means compen 
the highly wro 


ier aera a 
ap ing an i as it is. Bu 
Mr. ean, however, has develop: 
many striking beauties in t 


which the genius of Garrick, Cooke 
and Kemble had slighted; in p 


too, the beauties of which the mo 
tentive readers and di critic 
have hitherto overlooked. « 
Much has been said 
K.’s person, voice, and cl 
Certainly we once co 
that they had been more perfect 
they are ; but we are not now noes 
to quarrel with them; because we a 
convinced of a circumstance, rnit 
which — had formerly been m 
sceptical, namely, that a -yo! man 
without the odvantente of a cook abe. 


of a good figure, or of a graceful 


ance, can, by the mere 

own conceptions of character, become 

the best performer on the British stage. 
OR. ALA. 
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THE SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF TASSO'S 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED. — 


__ IN the public library at igor, 
is a quarto manuscript poem | 
thirty thousand aan entitled “ 
froi de Bouillon,” written in # 
1440. From what I saw of the 
cannot divest my mind of the i 
afforded matter for, and sug 
plan of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem 
as it is a succinct narrative 
Crusade. eS 
The following anecdote of Ge 
Bulloign, as Fairfax calls him, i 
and, I believe, not generally 
When this great champion 
sades was inaugurated king o! 
lem, he was offered a crown, 
meekly declined, saying, that 
never wear a crown of gold 
where his Saviour had worn a 
thorns, we) 


me 

COINCIDENCES. BETWEEN LORD 

AND OTHER WRITERS. | 

Men quotes the: followir 

from Vida’s Art of Poetry, 

occasional similarity of two aut! 
touching upon the same subje 


Aspice ut exuvias yeterumque inst 
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Aptemus ; vertim accipimas nunc clara 
Nene sere atque animum verborum quo- 


Neo fudet pitverdom: alterius nos ore locutos. 


St. Jerome ra that his soboay sie 
Donatus, e ning that sensi 
of Terence Nihil est dictum 
quod non sit dictum prius,”—railed se- 
bets _at the ancients for taking from 
best thoughts—“ Pereant qui 
oe nos, nostra dixerunt.” 


The following coincidences of Lord 
Byron are not noticed with any invidi- 
ous intention, but merely as curious and 
accidental resemblances, which to the 
lite reader may not prove unamus- 

weds his sac stanzas to Thyrza, 
je Byron has the following thought : 
In vain my ers would lightly breathe : 

The smile: that sorrow fain would wear, 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath 

_ Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 

Poem xiv.s. 3. 
, In some verses by Mrs. Opie, the same 
idea occurs, though it is expressed. with 
much less spirit and pathos :— 
A face of smiles, a heart of tears ! 

Thus in the church-yard ‘realm of death 
‘The turf i increasing verdure wears, 

While all is pale, and dead beneath. 

Opie's Poems, v. 1. p..38. 

Some stanzas for music, also, by Lord 
Byron, introduce a modification of the 
same thought; for instance— 

*Tis but as ivy leaves around the ruined-tur- 
“ret wreath, 
All Sep and wildly fresh without, but worn 
. and grey beneath 
" Stanzas Sor Music. 


“Bat these, however, are in precisely 


the same train of savant as the follow- 


Aad.of we ce gay ivy’s wreath 
The tree wit brilliant bloom o’ers 
its leaves and gaze benea: 
id the hidden tree is dead. 
Opie’s Poems, v.2, p. 144, 
 dalighuttd stanza next quoted, is, 
the most truly poctical 
his lordship's Siehatiins It isin 
the | ery loftiest tone of enthusiasm and 
tenderness. | 
1 could oblivion set my soul 
‘all its troubled visions free, 
h to earth the sweetest bowl 
drown'd a — thoughtof thee! 
Poem xxii. s. 3. 
2 Hines written in Autumn,” by Lo- 
asimilar allusion : ; 
streams 
‘sense to steep, 
New Montuiy Mao.—No. 59. 
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Nor drink oblivion to the themes 

O’er which I loye to weep. 

The comparison which occurs in the 
second stanza of the third Canto of Childe 
Harold has been much admired : 

lam as a weed 


Flung from the rock on Ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tem’ 
pest’s moa prevail. 
Lord Byron. ~ 
Mr. Montgomery concludes his beau- 
tiful description of his hero, in “ The 
World before the Flood,” in a similar 
manner. By the bye, the personal cha- 
racter of Lord Byron, to those who are 
really acquainted with him, and io 
have not formed their notions of him. 
from mere hearsay, will appear. strongly 
to resemble that of Javan. 
He only, like the ocean-weed uptorn 
And loose along the world of waters borne,.: 
Was cast companioniless, from wave to wave, 
On Life’s rough sea—and. there was none to 
save. World before the Flood, p.24. 
In a beautiful song commencing with 
“Maid of Athens ere we part,” which 
was addressed to Miss Macrea, the 
daughter of the late British Consul at 
Athens, Lord Byron says— 
Tho’ I fly to Istambol 
Athens holds my heart and soul, 


Dodsley bas the same thought, with- 
out a similar delicacy in his embellish- 
ments of it. 

Though my body must remove, 
All my soul shall still be here. 

The following coincidences have the 
* appearance of being entirely accidental : 

And more thy buried love endears, 

Than aught, except its living years. 

Lord Byron, Poem xvi. 

Would not change my buried love 

For any heart of living mould. 


They mourn, but smile at length, and smil- 
ing mourn 
The tree will wither long before its fall ; 
The hull drives on, tho’ mastand sail be torn, 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the 
hall. 
In massy hoariness, the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are 
ne, 
The aoa survive he captive they euthral 
The day drags through, tho’ storms keep 
out the sun, 
And thus thé heart will break, and brokenly 
live on. 
Childe Harold, Canto iii. v. 32. 
Thou shalt be kept alive in misery; ~ 
A tree doth live long after rottenness. 
Hath eat away its heart; the sap of life 
Moyes duck its withered. rind, and it 
lives on, 
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Mid the green woods a rueful spectacle 
Ofn and decay. ; 
Wilson’s City of the Plague, p. 27. 
‘Yn addressing Italy, Lord Byron says, 
Thy very weeds are beautiful. 
: Childe Harold, Canto 4. 
Speaking of Rome, Isabel observes, in 
the “ City of the Plague,” 
The very weeds how lovely !—p. 77. 


IMPOSITION OF THE LATIN FATHERS 
AT JBRUSALEM. 


It is singular that the Latin Fathers 
resident at Jerusalem pretend, with the 
- utmost assurance and precision, to point 
out to travellers the tower of David, his 
sepulchre, the sepulchre of our Saviour, 
the houses of Zebedee, St. Mark, St. 
Thomas, and Caiaplias; although Pa- 
lestine has several times changed its 
masters, and so frequently been wasted 
and destroyed. It is recorded of ‘Titus, 
that according to Christ’s express pre- 
diction, he ordered his soldiers entirely 
to demolish its structures, fortifications, 
: s, towers, walls, and ornaments. 
‘eager were they in executing his 
commands, that they left nothing which 
could even serve to indicate that the 
ground had once been inhabited, except 
a part of the western wall, the three 
towers of Hippicos, Phasael, and Ma- 
riamfie ; which the conqueror left stand- 
ing: the former to serve as a rampart 
to his twelfth legion which he left there, 
and the three latter, to denote to fature 
es the strength of the whole city, and 
the valour and skill of him who over- 
threwit. The Jewish traditions report 
that Titus caused the plough to be driven 
over it, a strong presumption that its 
destruction was every way lete.— 
Under such circumstances then, it is not 
easy to believe the statements of the 
Fathers, as to the an 98 art before 
alluded to; for though the scite of them 
pass Se some measure be imagined, yet 
it is extravagant to suppose that the 
fabrics themselves are still in existence. 


THE PASSIONS, 


Tacitus calls the Passions “ tortures,” 
because under their influence the words 
that a man utters are for the most part 
sincere.—Persius in his 5th Satire, says, 

««< Intus et in jecore 

Nascuntur domini.” pies 

Our Passions play the tyrant in our breasts. 
CONVIVIALITY. 

It was said by the ancients, that to 
enjoy the “ feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul,” the party should never be more 


[Dec. 4, 


than the Muses or less than the 

The “ ‘ielicin amantium™” must 

then have been either own or un- 
fashionable, for what two ia an 


agreeable tete-a-tete would 
for an augmentation of their number? 
DIPPIDENCE IN CONVERSATION “AC- 
COUNTED FOR. 
That excessive diffidence, insur 
mountable shyness, which is so apt to 
freeze the current of conversation im 
England, has beeh very correctly ac- 
counted for by Cowper, who says, ~ 
“ Our sensibilities are so acute, stagi' 
The fear of being silesit makes us mute.” 
MEMORY. ray 
~ Memory isan inestimable gift: “'Tan- 
tum ingenii quantum memorie,” 8 
Quintilian. I have nevertheless | 
 merb a of having bad 1 
use Helvetius has observed, some 
where in his Essay on Man, that a tena 
cious memory, by forcing too many 
upon the imagination, prevents it 
determining upon any given po 


What an absurd hypothesis! Does 
memory assist the mind, by twee 3 
rallels by which we are enabled to 
upon existing circumstances? The af 
mation of Helvetius me in 
the Fox who wanted to p 
species that tails were unfashi 
cause he had happened to lose his: 
effecting his escape from a gs 
COWPER'S TRANSLATION. 
Though Cowper in his trans 
Homer has been too literal, a 
tive to the melody of his ver 
has infused much more of 
majesty ot the ciripe pit i 
ecessor Pope, who 
wielded the vied of Alexand 
out, and to have cuf, rather 
ravelled the GORDIAN knots 
with in his original. 
HOPE, 22 
Though Hope is a flatterer, she is t 
most uninterested of all par 
she visits the man’s hut, 
the palace of his superior. 
NOTE TO GRAY'S ELEGY IN 
CHURCH-YARD. 
Itis probable that the fe 
delineation of domestic 


~ 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall 


rm, 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care, 
No children run to Jisp their sire’s return, 
Oj? climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
Gray's Elegy. 
So Coxtrs in his Ope on the “ Su- 
PERsTITIONS of the HIGHLANDS.” 


“For him in yain his anxious wife shall 


wait 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way; 
For him in vain at to-fall of the day, 
His babes shall linger at the unclosing 


gate, 
Ah! ne'er shall he return.” 

A similar passage occurs in Thomson's 
Winter, describing the traveller lost in 
the snow ; 
© In vain for him the officious wife pre- 

OOF 3) i 
The fire fair blazing, and the yestment 


warm; 
In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, LR their sire, 


‘With tears of artless innocence; alas! 
man nor children more shall he be- 


Mor friends, nor sacred home! 


POPE, 
‘Would not the following couplet from 
aa i Essay on Criticism, make a va- 
uable addition to a collection of English 
Bulls? 
‘When Ars young Maro in his boundless 


mi 

A work to outlast immortal Rome designed, 

=] MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

Madame D’Arblay’s productions have, 
Ahere is little doubt, been considerably 
over-rated. That they contain many 
Deauties no one will pretend to deny, 
and to the erroncons idea which she ap- 
‘pears to entertain of human nature, 


It is no less remarkable than true, 
that a piece full of marked characters 
will er be void of nature. The error 
into which Madame D’Arblay has fallen 
‘is of dedicating too much of her 
time to making all her personages always 
talk in character ; whereas in the present 
refined or depraved state of society, most 


ee endeavour to conceal their de- P® 


< fects rather than to display them. 
=f > : ty BATHOS. . 
‘It is somewhat singular that Pope 
who wrote the following humorous bom- 
‘bast as a specimen of what deserved to 
‘be universally ‘ridiculed, should have 


qaptaaidavcenionveds error him- 
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The hero instead of telling his servant 
in plain prose, to shut the door, says, * 


« The wooden guardian of our privacy’ ° 
Quick on its axle turn.” . 


A similar instance of the bathos is to 
be met with in the first book of Pope’s 
translation of the Odyssey. ; 


« The bolt obedient to the silken chord, 
To the strdhg staple’s inmost depth restored 
Secured the valve.” w. 


CURIOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING 
PRINCE CHARLES STUART. 


MR. EDITOR, 


THE data of the historian are the 
facts derived, either from the writings of 
his precursors, the tradition of the 
country, official documents, the commu- 
nication of credible witnesses, or, what 
is seldom the case, from his own per- 
sonal knowl But his predecessors, 
though they lived nearer the time re- 
corded, however anxious they might 
have been to detail nothing but truth, 
could not be supposed, in all cases, 
to know the whole truth: tradition is 
often loaded with fable, and interwoyen 
with the misconceptions of illiterate ver- 
bal chronicles: official documents are 
generally ea-parle ; and after theclosest 
examination of living evidence, and the 
most faithful report of what he himself 
hath seen, though all these sources 
of information are valuable as far_as 
they go, the historian may at last find 
himself in the same predicament as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who discovered 
the impossibility of attaining absolute 
correctness in historical detail, by the 
difficulty he experienced when he in- 
quired into the grounds, and occasion, 
and pousicdans of the result of a quarrel 
which he observed from the window of 
the Tower, to take place in the yard 
beneath him, during his first confine- 
ment in that prison; for though he had 
the evidence of several persons who had 
been eye and ear-witnesses of the whole 

rogress of the affray, and though he 
fad himself observed the actions of the 
rsons concerned in it, he was con- 
strained to abandon the inquiry, without 
having his curiosity satisfied. 

The difficulties which prevent the dis- 
covery of the whole truth, make the 
pages of history resemble trials for mur- 
der, which, in nineteen cases. out of 
twenty, are determined by circumstan- 


tial and not positive evidence. The public 
prosecutor is obliged to follow the ac- 


io 
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-cused from some given time .and place, 
to that, when where the crime im- 
uted to him was committed. If a link 
n the chain is lost by which it is endea- 
voured to trace time, though eloquence 
may supply it with what is possib/e, and 
labour to make possibility probable, 
fatal errors must often arise from the 
ignorance of Some apparently trivial and 
‘valueless circumstance, whic no longer 
‘insulated and unconnected, would give 
continuance and consistence to what 
was deficient—an entire new feature to 
‘the rest of the facts, and enforce very 
‘different results. In like manner, the 
evidences of history are often in want of 
a connecting link, which cannot, as it is 
sometimes in a court of justice, be sup- 
plied ‘by truths elicited in a cross-exa- 
amination. The deficient evidence can 
only be furnished by additional witnesses, 
or newly discovered documents, View- 
ing the subject in this light, 1 am in- 
duced to detail a circumstance little 
known, and never noticed in any pre- 
vious publication, though it is materially 
connected with an important period in 
the annals of Great Britain, and the 
history of the House of Brunswick. 

It is a fact well understood, that 
some years after the Rebellion, in 1745, 

rince Charles Stuart, better known 
by the appellation of the Pretender, was 
a resident incog. for several weeks, in 
London, and that ministers were fully 
aware of it, yet humanely, and, in the 
Opinion of some of the best friends to 
government, wise/y forebore to give 
any hostile indication of their knowledge. 
But it has never been hinted by any 
public writer, thatin the course of the 

ear before the breaking out of the Re- 
llion, the Prince was in England, exa- 
mining in person the Nees 7 of hope 
for its probable success, and sounding 
the inclinations of the adherents of his 
family, for the design he meditated, and 
which, in the year following, deluded by 
his hopes, doubtless engendered by 
‘hollow promises, he attempted. The 
testimony on which this fact rests is re- 
spectable.—I will relate it. 

In the year 1815 a very worthy and 
intelligent woman died in this town at 
the advanced age of 84 years. She had 
outlived all her relatives a considerable 
time, excepting only her nephew, who 
had been long a resident in America. 
But though she had survived her family, 
she retained her faculties, including her 
memory, which, in the course of upwards 
of ‘thirty years acquaintance, I always 


foudd tenaciously faithful, and minutely 
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exact in the recital. of the same anec- 
dotes which the garrulity of age, or the 
excited curiosity of her friends, induced 
her to repeat.. ever al 
When she was a girl, her rewrmian A 
the then head inn in Manchester. It 
was the same house which is now (much 
enlarged) the Swan, in Market street, 
and at that time was the only inn wherea 
post-chaise was kept, or 2 London news- 
paper regularly received by the bps 
times aweek post. In the summer of the 
year before the rebellion, or, as she used 
to say, “before the Highlanders arrived 
from Scotland,” a. handsome ous 
gentleman cgme every post day, for se- 
veral weeks, from Ancoat’s 
seat of Sir Oswald Mosley, (where 
was on a visit), to her father’s house, to 
read the newspapers. She said she saw 
him many times, but particu soca 
lected one circumstance —viz. : one 
morning, the last time he came to the 
Swan, he asked for a bason of water 
and a towel, in order to wash his hands; 


Manchester, in order to make the vai 
attempt to penetrate to London, as she 
stood with her father at his door, she 
exclaimed, when she saw the Prince 
pany | on foot. = os ee Phe! his 
troops, “ Father, father, is the gen- 
tleman who gave me the half-crown.” 
Her father immediately drove her back 
into the house, and, with severe na 
charged her not to mention that cireum- 
stance again—a charge which he many 
times afterwards took occasion to 
with still stricter injunctions, afte 
retreat of the rebel army into f 
The old lady was positive that 
“ Prince,” (for she was too 

ed a Jacobite to call him any thi 
was the person who had giv 
money: and she always rest 
self fully persuaded, that father, 
who was a zealous partisan of the House 
of Stuart, was well aware of the iden- 
tity; though prudential reasons pre- 
vented him from avowing his ; 

of a previous visit, till many years after- 
wards, when the fear of being: 

with high treason had subsided ; 
when a lapse of time had. ted 
confidence, she. said, he at 


that. the handsome a 
and the Prince were one me. 


F 


_ days, the histories of those years, and 
_of the rebellion itself, are totally silent 


: Re entting -mareson of t 
renee had tse. 
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~ When (nearly thirty tee ago) I first 
-heard the old lady relate the circum- 
stances, 1 did not pay much attention to 
her story; but on hearing her repeat 
the same anecdote some years afterwards, 
1 was induced to question and cross 
pam her as to the Se of 
q nt, in supposing the Prince 
a sn arate ves on a visit 
at Ancoat’s Hall, in 1744; and who, 
several times, came to the Swan to read 
the London newspapers? I had very 
man unities of renewing my in- 
‘quiries; the results were uniformly the 
same—a conviction that the young gen- 
tleman who gave her the half-crown in 


4744, was the Prince in 1745. A few 


months before her death, which took 
place about three years ago, | repeatedly 
urged every objectior I could devise, in 

ition to the identification she in- 


itive in 
ucated in 
the belief of the unalienable right of 
the family of Stuart to the crown, and 
retained her political attachments till her 
-last moments. She delighted to speak 
of “the Prince,” and to show a copy of 
his portrait, which she had preserved 
from the time when the possession of 
it was attended with some risk; and she 
could tell where every other copy could 
be found in Manchester: for she con- 
pe tery intimacy with the party till 
had carried off almost every other 
Jacobite but herself. She also — 
with superstitious reverence, a 0 
the blanket which had served A gate 
“ the Prince,” in the house of Mr. Dick- 
when he was in Manchester, on 
his march and on his retreat. This 


called the Panace, and is now the Pa- 


lace Inn! The blanket alluded to was 


it in pieces, and distributed by Mr. 
nson'’s family amongst the friends 

of the exile, and my informant came into 
piece—a relic 


which she highly valued. 


sol am well aware it will be objected, 


| publications of those 


this cbjtion, to domsonecable rela 

7 nto the venerable relator, 

oeatke always rebutted by repeating 
? e cer- 


repeatedly stated 


jon of her accuracy, 


it must be recollected, that on the ar- 
rival of the rebel army in Manches- 
ter, it is well known the Prince pub- 
licly expressed his extreme .disappoint- 
ment as to the numbers who came far- 
ward and joined his standard; round 
which he had expected to have seen 
nearly the whole population; instead of 
which, a few individuals, of no rank in so- 
ciety, (with the solitary exception of Mr. 
‘Townly,) presented themselves as offi- 
cers of a half-formed skeleton of, what 
they pleased to call ‘the Manchester 
Regiment.” He spoke bitterly of broken 
promises, and the death of his hopes; 
of Jukewarmness where he looked for 
zeal; and of the cowardice of compro- 
mise, where he had looked for a general 
rising in his favour. Now it is more 
than probable, that these sanguine ex- 
pectations were raised in his mind by 
the promises and hopes held out to him 
during his visit in the preceding year; 
and indeed it is generally understood 
that the rout of the rebel army through 
Lancashire was determined upon at 
Edinburgh, in a council of war, as pre- 
ferable to the. more direct road by wa‘ 
of York, in consequence of the proud 
assistance of Lancashire, and more par- 
ticularly of Maxichester. owe 
It may perhaps be urged by some per- 
sons, that it is of no consequence, as the 
family of Stuart is now extinct, whether 
the Pretender. visited Manchester in 
1744, or not; but if the connection of 
cause and effect in the history of na- 
tions has its use; or if it be desirable 
that the history of our own country 
should be minutely full, and accurately 
articular, the circumstance 1 ‘have re- 
ated will not be entirely uninteresting. 
to mauy of your readers. I am, &c. 
Manchester, A. 
October 2, 1818. , sadee ele 
BRIEP ACCOUNT OP THE PIRST JOUR- 
NEY IN ENGLAND, IN 1816, made by 
M. Cuarres Durpin,* for the pur- 
ose of visiting ‘the British Ports, 
Docks, and other Public Works. Ex- 
tracted from his. Mémoire, presented to 
the Academy of Sciences of the French 
Institute, in 1818. _, With Notes by the 
Editor. nd wk od 
IN a modest address to the French 
Society, of which he is a member, M. 
* M. Durrn is a protegé of the celebrat- 
ed Carnot, and a brother of the advocate 
M. Dupin, who defended Sir Ropert 


Wxson in his’ trial’ “He «was edt 


ated at 
the Polytechnic School, anid was & favourite 
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Dupin observes, that the favour with 
which his former labours have been 


pupil of M. Monee, the founder of that 
school. Recently, on the death of his illus- 
trious preceptor, he has been appointed to 
fill his place as a member of the Institute — 
M. Dupin is a Captain of Engineers, and a 
superintendant of the marine constructions 
in the Dock-yard at Dunkirk. He is about 
30 years of age, and, being equally con- 
versant with the mathematical and physical 
sciences, and with several of their practical 
nated while he possesses an ardent 
enterprizing spirit; itseems to have oc- 
curred to him that he/could not find a 
readier road to distinction, than would pre- 
sent itself in a careful scientific examination 
of the principal military, maritime, and 
commercial establishments of Great Britain. 
We think it due to M. Dupin to say, that 
he has conducted his enquiries, and detailed 
his results, with a mind far more free from 
national prejudices, than any preceding 
scientific traveller from the same country.— 
His feelings as a Frenchman, however, lead 
him to one mistaken inference, which, as it 
pervades the whole volume trom which this 
narrative is extracted, we shall briefly cor- 
rect. M. Dupin regards most of the great 
works, and a// the ingenious works, which 
he saw in the British empire, as resultin 
from the impulse given to the arts 
sciences by the French Revolution ; and es- 
pecially as practical applications of the pro- 
found theories developed within the last 80 
years, by the members of the French Jn- 
stitute. With no wish whatever to depre- 
ciate the inventions and discoveries of that 
learned body, we can most seriously and 
‘conscientiously assure M. Dupin, that all he 
saw and admired in England, would have 
been precisely the same if those ingenious 
tnathematicians. and philosophers had 
never written a single line. The architects 
and civil engineers of Britain, are none of 
them profound mathematicians. Scarcely 
any of them know more than the rudiments 
of mechanics, hydrodynamics, and pneuma- 
tics, but happily, these are sufficient to pre- 
serye them from errors in their constrac- 
tions. Even the Descriptive Geometry, 
So peculiarly fitted, as the French conceive, 
to guide the labours of architects.and en- 
gineers, and to the perfection of which 
Monae, Hacuerre, and our author, M. 
Dorin, have so richly contributed, is 
scarcely known, except to our theoretical 
mathematicians; our practical men are, 
with a few exceptions, as ignorant of this 
elegant product of French ingenuity, as they 
are of La Place’s elaborate investigations in 
physical astronomy. No; our architects 
and engineers derive their eminence as 
their great works do their value, from other 
sources than those to which M. Dupin 
usually adverts ; and we are persuaded that 
if man of bis acumen should honour this 


honoured, in which it seems he has de- 
scribed whatever is worthy of notice re- 
lative to the French maritime establish- 
ments, has stimulated him to examine 
the same sort of establishments amongst 
a people who, for more than an 
have held the sceptre of the seas, 
who, instead of resting satisfied with the 
superiority they have attained, endea- 
vour more sedulously to approach to- 
wards perfection. 
The author then proceeds to speak in 
the highest terms of the kindness and 
polite assistance he received in 
from the most illustrious men of 
who were eager to testify their friend- 
ship for him, and to evince their respect 
for those members of the Institute who 
had furnished him with letters of re- 


commendation. “The names of Ber- 
thollet, Humboldt, » Prony, &e. 
(says he) opened to me the cabinet of 


philosopher, as well as the work-roomis 
of the ors ee by = and 
severance I gained the object 
He then re de to en the. following 
outline of his visits and observations, 
which is, however, to be ‘upon, 
so as to form an elaborate w aie 
In my first tour (says he)* [visited the 
ae sae which are 
connected either directly or indirectly 
with the Navy, all the’ grand anilieary 
Stations, and the two most important 
commercial ports, next to the 


te of the kingdom; > asa 
ocus of industry for whatever relates 
to the maritime arts; and as the 


London enjoys naturally 
which Paris a to have en 
since, th: the efforts of art, that 
being a maritime port. »s 
up the Thames in fall sail, and come to- 
anchor almost at the arches of London 


7 
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an immense length, Nevertheless, this 
isonly a portion of the merchant ships 
of the capital. All those which belo 
tothe East Inpia: TRADE have their 
Beaman ee, Basons, one for im- 
port and another for export-goods, All 
the ships which carry on the Wesr 
Lypra TRADE have their's also ; and the 
ships of all nations are indiscriminately 
received in the Lonpon Docks, while 
the Greentanp Dock, formerly 
propriated to the vessels concerned in 
the whale fishery, being enlarged by the 
Tabours of late years, is now devoted to 
a more extensive object. 
_ It is not more than twenty years since 
this last mentioned Dock, now the 
smallest of all, was the only one in that 
quarter. The war breaking out, and 
the Continent of Europe becoming im- 
poverished, the commerce of England 
seemed to withdraw before our victorious 
flags, and we thought that Great Britain 
was exhausted, and on the point of ruin. 
py while our eyes were beclouded by 
incense from the altars of our glory, 
ked for opulence pent ma 
itish Empire ; het rivers were no 
large enough to hold all the ships, 
and a lesser number of years sufficed for 
private individuals to construct, at their 
own expense, the Docks which receive 
the merchant fleets of the two he- 

isp than was required for a 
triumphant Government to build a few 
of the quays on the Seine. Such are the 

igies of the ocean! 

This great lesson will perhaps enable 
us at a future time to understand the 
real sources of power and national -pros- 
pees But IT must here confine miy- 
nena of the chef-dauvres of 
and not of their results. 

_. The formation and building of the 
Wet Docks and Basons of England differ 
essentially from labours of the same kind 
which have been executed in France.— 
Instead of being, like ours, bounded by 
‘quays, formed of smooth walls, inclined 
ertical, with stones placed in horizon- 

d ers, these walls are concave at the 
po 9 a mnzite next “ aes: 
; the layers of stone are. joined per- 
ps na hs at the surface. The piles 
ure. also inclined, and planted perpendi- 
cularly to the inferior face of the lowest 


=. ‘The entry to the sluices is 
upon a similar and equally adyan- 


tageous plan. In short, the flood-gates, 
ten of being formed by two masses, 
plain and abutting at the ends, are form- 


reine convexity 
an arch or vault, for re- 


an 
the 


sisting the pressure of the water. The 
advantage of these curvilinear over our 


ng rectilinear forms, with respect to eco- 


nomy and solidity, can be geometrically 
demonstrated, 

_ Hydraulic works in England are dis- 
tinguished by the constant use of the 
steam-engine for exhaustion, and for all 
those maneuvres which require great 
and continual efforts on one spot. The 
removal of earth, the conveyance of 
stones, sand, lime, &c. are all performed 
by little four-wheeled carriages, drawn 
by one horse, and moving on an iron 
rail-way. These roads are 

materials that are laid down and. re- 
moved with the greatest facility, and the 
advantage they afford is immense. In- 
deed England is indebted to them for a 
part of her riches; for without them 
coals, minerals, and primary substances 
of all kinds, could never have been con- 
veyed to great distances at hardly any 
expense, 

The excavations under water, when 
the bottom is muddy or sandy, are made 
by a chaplet or line of buckets, fixed on 
the sides of barges, and kept in circular 
motion by a steam-engine. I shall specify 
asa model of this mode of clearing, the 
_— employed at the West India 

locks. 


A barge bearing the ste ine 
which moves the buckets, is conveyed to 
any part of the Docks, the bottom of 
which it is necessary to clear or cleanse. 
Another vessel of the barge kind, which 
is to receive and carry away the excavat- 
ed mud or sand, is fixed alongside the 
former, and receives the contents of the 
buckets as they empty themselves by 
their rotatory motion. When a barge 
is loaded it moves off, and another takes 
its place; it is then laid under another 
Tine of buckets, moved by another 
engine, stationed at the edge of the 
Dock. The contents are thus rai 
and emptied into vehicles which go 
round the wall of the building, and 
‘spread them like a torrent, in a large 
vacant spot. This system of clearing is 
not only extremely simple, but vastly 
economical. By means of the apparatus 
here described, the an have not 
only dug out and cleared large basons, 
but have rendered: streams navigable 
which were not so before, and have also 
removed sand-banks, which obstrueted 
certain parts of the course of their most 
important rivers. 

ee machine. ~e less —: 
and which is employed in grant 
hydraulic works, is the Diving-bell. The 
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form of the kind now in general use, is 
that of a truncated square pyramid, the 
great base of which is bar and turned 
towards the bottom. Within this pyra- 
midal trunk; two men, who descend 
sitting on two benches, can rise and 
work at their ease. Ten lenticular 
— fixed in the upper base of the 
Il, combine to refract as much light as 
es the requisite illumination at a great 
lepth under water. A pneumatic ma- 
chine resembling a fire-engine, serves by 
means of along leather tube, to convey 
fresh air incessantly into the bell. 
Sometimes this bell is suspended to a 
moveable axle, formed of two systems of 
indented bars, which, by their diree- 
tions and functions, répresent co-or- 
dinate rectangular axles. By means of 
these axles the centre of the bell is placed 
over any desired point. On entering it 
they ‘descend at — by the aid of the 
axle, and the chain or rope. This ap- 
paratus is employed in building those 
parts of the walls of a quay which lie 
under water, ‘and thus it is unnecessary 
to have recourse to the expensive me- 
thod of erecting coffer-dams. Some- 
times the bell is suspended at the poop 
of a vessel which conveys it where re- 
quired. This machine is also employed 
to raise in rivers, road-steads, harbours, 
and docks, any ponderous articles which 
may have sunk, such as anchors, cannon, 
the remains of wrecked ships, &c. It is 
likewise made use of to prepare, for 
being blown up, rocks which are under 
water, and dangerous to: navigation.* 
Hence, if we consider the machinery 
now employed by the English in their 
great undertakings, we shall find that an 
immense change has been effected in the 
course of a few years. 


* We know not whether it be the preju- 
dice to which we have pointed in a preced- 
ing annotation, or real ignorance of any such 
apparatus, that should lead M. Dupin to 
class the Diving-bell among the inventions 
of the last 80 years. He might have learnt 
from any of our Encyclopedias, and from 
some such works printed at Paris, that Div- 
ing-bells were employed in raising some of 
the treasure lost in the ships of the Spanish 
Armada, that were sunk near the isle of Mull 
in 1588; that Sinclair (ars nova et magna 
gravitatis et levitatis, 1669), Phipps, Kess- 
ler, Halley, Trieswald, Spalding, Smeaton, 
and a long list of others in succession, had 
in the compass, not of 30, but of 230 years, 
brought the apparatus from the rude state in 
which it first existed, to the finished, ele. 


gant, and safe submarime vehicle which he 
describes, 


. : : Sete 
The basons and other works built in 
former times were enclosed by a 
system of timber-work. It was 
ever thought, and with reason 
devoting a small capital to 
the expense of keeping in repair 
newing such perish ‘uct 
would be repaid with interest. But 
when maritime operations assumed an 
excessive activity, it was perceived that 
their frequent interruption, produced by 
repairs and rebuilding, caused a lo 
which might be amply ie aan mo- 
derate expenditure. Upon this 
ciple, bricks and cast-iron have bee: 
gradually substituted for wood im the 
docks of ‘commerce; and free-stone 
marble, and granite, in the ports of t 
state. ; ve 
This change is very along 
the banks of the Thames, w the 
oldest dock-yards still contain basons and 
slips constructed of wood ; while the more 
modern establishments present 
but quays and embankments of 
Along the Thames there are 
few of those modes of ‘building’ 
by embedding the hull of an old vessel 
in the soil of the shore, with its end next 
the river cut open for a gate 
Another change not less e is 
effected in the timber edifices built on 
land. Wherever there was reason to 
fear accidents from fire, wood has been 
replaced by iron. , on 
One of the finest works of this kind is 
a storehouse built by Mr. Rennie, along 
the grand West India Dick. Itis € 
hundred yards long, and = st y 
hollow columns of iron; t 1 
joists, the rafters and laths are likewise 
all of iron. Those parts pe have 
only pressure to bear are of cast-iron ; 
sided hich have to resist tension are of 
wrought-iron. The | 
ments of this system are 80 cor 
that its various parts can either be ex- 
tended or contracted, without mee 3 
the whole —- bee ae oe. 
this precaution had not been 2 f 


apprehended that the least 


temperature, would upon a | 0 
eight hundred yards, have t] } out 
the extreme columns, and 


effected the destruction the’ whole 
edifice. “hes 
in the course of this memoir T shall 
have several opportunities of mentioning 
the new and i ious purposes to 
which wrought aid cast-iron are applied 
ine pen docks basons of London a, 
great or OF 2 
are surrounded by cellars, storehouses, 
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and sheds of an immense extent. The 
quays are often covered with iron rail- 
ways, and have numerous cranes like- 
wise of iron, which are of various sizes, 
sh and mechanism. 

; to the East India Docks is the 


. largest commercial Dock-yard along the 


es. I saw one of the India com- 
pany’s ships launched from it, of 1300 
tons burthen. This ship was a model of 
perfection ; there were three others ofa 
similar size, on slips in the same yard. 
London, considered as a focus of in- 
dustry for the maritime arts, contains a 
number of important establishments.--- 

The Royal Society of London, the Society 
Sor the encouragement of Arts, the Bri- 

tish Museum, and the Royal Institution, 

are the principal sources from which to 
collect materials for the theoretical part. 

It is about thirty years since a society 
was formed for the improvement of 

naval architecture ; it made many very 
important experiments in Greenland 

Dock, on the resistance experienced by 

bodies moving in water. This society, 
abandoned by the Government, and per- 

counteracted secretly by powerful 
individuals, was dissolved after ten years 
of commendable labours. 

. With respect to the practical part of 
the maritime arts, [ shall mention some of 
the principal establishments that I visited. 

he manufactory of Maups.ey, in 
the Borough of Southwark, is one of the 
most interesting in reference to applica- 
tions of iron. “Phere may be seen in the 
Conservatory of the Arts and T'rades at 
Paris, one of the small steam-engines 
made at this manufactory. At the same 


a ‘were made the machines of M. | 


RUNEL, Of which I shall presently have 
occasion to speak. There were also 
made at it, for the British Navy, 7000 
iron eases, each capable of containing 
about two cubic metres of water. The 
introduction of these water-boxes on 
hostd ships is an incalculable advantage, 
both for ete the purity of the 
water and the health of the crews. 

In another part of London, Messrs. 
Huppart Brown have established 
two manufactories, one for ships’ cord- 

e, and the other for iron cables.--- 

PDART’s ropes are spun and formed 

r the action of steam, on the principle, 
se tension of all the threads, 

hich gives them much oe strength 
than by the ordinary method of spinning. 
The cables of in Brown are of 
two sorts: one being formed of flat 
chains, and the other of half-twisted 
ones. The former seem more fit for re- 
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sistance in proportion to their length; 
but the latter aa ar to be more | 
bert now bate the one is preferred for 
olding dead weights at anc’ s, and 
the other for bein ceubatked: cntoud 
the ships. Captain Brown has also taken 
out a patent for the manufacture of 
iron bri which are extremely light, 
and may be furnished at a cheap rate.— 
The greatest advantage of his plan is, 
that where some parts of a bridge have 
decayed or given way, either from age 
or accident, one can by means of a very 
simple instrument, take down and re- 
new successively as many parts as may 
be necessary, without alae obliged to 
erect a scaffold-works for the pur- 
em » Thus a whole bridge may be re- 
uilt, piece by piece, ata very small ex- 
pense. ( : 

Those arts in which iron and hemp 
are used, have made great advancement 
towards perfection, by the emulation 
that exists between the inventors of new: 
processes, and the followers of the old 
methods. The former to prove the su- 
periority of the means which they at- 
tempt to introduce, have been forced to 
make comparative experiments in a lar; 
way, on the strength of the unwrought 
and the wrought materials, from which 
has resulted an abundance of positive in- 
formation of great importance to the ul- 
timate progress of industry. 

It is also near London that M. Brunel 
has built his manufactory for circular 
saws. These saws cut the smallest 
veneers from enormous blocks of satin 
wood. T'he operation is performed with 
such perfection, that the workmen have 
hardly any thing to do but arrange the 
slips as they come from the mill: the 
have but merely to rub them to take 
the roughness, and they are then per- 


fectly plain. I shall hereafter describe - 


the structure and operation of these 
saws, the largest of which is six metres, 
(19 2-thirds feet) in diameter. But I 
should exceed the limits of this analytical 
memoir, if | were to give only an out- 
line of all the articles manufactured at, 
and sent from London, for the use both 
of the merchant ships and those of the 
state. I shall therefore proceed to take 
a view of London as the centre of the 
operations of the British Navy. 

From the Admiralty, situated in the 
centre of the principal offices of Govern- 
ment, messengers may reach in half an’ 
hour the arsenal at tford, and in an 
hour that of Woolwich; in four hours 
they can get to Chatham; in six to Sheer- 
ness, in eight to Portsmouth, and in 
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twenty-four to Plymouth, the most 
distant of all the able establishments, 
But notwithstanding this rapidity of 
communication, the tele ic stations 
~ can carry ona much quicker correspond- 
ence between the Admiralty and all the 
naval depots. These telegraphs, till 
lately, consisted of large square com- 
‘partments in a frame, by which various 
signals were made. At present our* 
Semaphore is adopted, with some altera- 
tions made by Rear-Admiral Sir Home 
‘Poruam, who has made rest additions 
to the art both of land and sea signals.— 
He himself explained to me the nature 
of his ship-telegraphs, or code of signals. 

The Admiralty issues general orders 
respecting the Navy, makes appoint- 
ments, grants rewards, and orders Naval 
Courts-Martial. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty go out with the ministry. ‘The 
duty of the Navy-office is to direct the 
execution of the works ordered by the 
Admiralty. Provisioning the ships, arm- 
ing and disarming, and in short, all that 
relates to the. particulars of the Navy 
come within its province. The Com- 
missioners of the Navy are not removed 
on a change of ministry. This depart- 
ment, at once independent and subordi- 
nate, appears to me to be a chcf-d'euvre 
amongst the. English institutions. 

The Victualling Office, which since 
the peace, has been united to the Navy 
Office, has under its controul whatever 
relates to the procuring of food for the 
Navy. The principal depot of this de- 
partment is at Deptford, where by the 
grandeur of its edifices, it seems to form 
a town ofitself. Biscuit is baked there 
daily for the supply of from 24,000 to 
30,000 men. “Similar bakehouses are 
established at all the grand nayal ar- 
senals. “What struck me most pointeilly 
in these bakehouses was, the division of 
the labour, and the rapidity with which 
it is performed, as well as the means of 
discovering at any time negligence or 
fraud, whether on the part of the work- 
men or the overseers, 

The English Government would re- 

ard uot merely as an act of barbarity, 
But of wickedness, any saving obtained 
at the expense of men who devote their 


a re re 

* We ‘never wish to lose sight of the 
courtesy due to a liberal and ingenious 
foreigner; yet we cannot yield to M. Dupin’s 
countrymen the invention of the Semaphore. 
This invention is: unquestionably due to a 
man who is too rich in valuable contrivances 
to be obstreporous in his claims for the 
honour of. thie—Colonel Pastry of the 
Royal Engineers, 


strength and life to the defence of 


country. Every thing with whic . 
are furnished is therefore aby 
wholesome, agreeable to the taste, az L 
might almost ony «talon toy When I 
assert that a ship's crew frequently 
breakfasts on ch I shall perhi 


cause the superficial observer to i 
but those who have profited by the 
lessons of ber povsieu heer! how much 
effect physical str » added to moral 
influence, has in deciding the loss or gain 
of battles. TE 
Next to the Victualling Office at 
Deptford, is the Naval Dock-yard. t 
same town ; butitis the least 
and the least important of any. Yet the 
place deserves notice, for it was here, in 
a private dock near the arsenal, that 
Perer THE Great came to learn the 
art of ship-building. <i 
Continuing along the right bank of the 
Thames, you arrive at Greenwich, where 
Charles “II. endeavouring to imitate 
Louis XIV. in his errors and his weak- 
nesses, built a magnificent in or- 
der to withdraw the fi of his licen- 
tious court from the gates of the eapi 
Soon afterwards, William and 4 
also imitating Louris Le GRanp, con- 
verted this palace into an asylum for in- 
valid sailors. -: 
The celebrated Observatory, from 
which the English seamen compute their 
longitude, is builton Flamstead Hill, in 
Greenwich Park. It takes .its mame 
from the astronomer who first had the 
direction of it, and rendered it famous 
from the very time of its erection. a ss 
An establishment little known, but 
not less worthy of being so, than any of 
those of witching have spoken, is the 
Naval Asylum, a school in whieh ar 
gratuitously brought up the sons of 
sailors and sub-officers the Navy, who 
have fallen in fighting for their country. 
It is situated between the Observatory 
and the Hospital. , 
‘The Dock-yard at Woolwicly deserves 
* Flamstead was born at Derby in| 
In 1674, his friend Sir Jonas Moore, then 
Surveyor-General of the Oninenes hope 
of the greatest promoters of athem 


and nautical science which En 


possessed, obtained for him the appointment 7 
of Astronomer Royal, and in 1675 the four 
dation stone of Flamstead House 

Hence it happened that the s ‘ on of 
tronomer Royal was under the sv 

and pay of the Board of Ordnar 
we believe it has continued:till the 
when an attempt, we think a sucee 
was made to,place it under 4 
ment. 
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much greater attention than that of 
Deptford. Ships of tlie largest size have 
been built there, from the time ef the 
famous Harry by the grace of God, built 
by Henry VII. to that of the Nelson, a 
first rate, of 120 guns, In this arsénal; 
I saw a machine, invented by Mr. 
Hookey, for bending wood: It is suffi- 
ciently strong for bending the pieces that 
form ship's knees ; it appeared, however, 
-to me, that too little use was made of 
this interesting invention. 

Mr. Rennigz is now building at 
Woolwich Dock-yard, a forge, all the 
implements of which are to be moved by 
They make here the 
The establishment al- 
together isincontestibly the first of its 
kind in England, and perhaps in Europe. 

About two or three years ago, expe- 
riments were made on a great scale, to 
impregnate timber with a mineral solu- 
tion, which was to preserve it from 
rotting. For this purpose they employed 
ahigh pressure steam engine, that the 
gas might penetrate more easily between 
the fibres.of wood expanded by heat. 
But the heat and compression were so 
much increased, that one day the whole 
apparatus blew up, by which several 
persons were killed or wounded, and 
much serious damage was done in the-vi- 
cinity of the explosion. It does not 
appear; that any subsequent attempt 
has been made to repeat the experiment. 

At Woolwich is the vag establish- 
ment of the Ordnance Department, 
which includes the military engineers, 
and the land and sea artillery. In this 
last point of view, the arsenal of Wool- 
wich became to me an-object of special 
attention. It contains a great number 
of machines, well worthy of being 
studied ; but I shall confine myself to 
speaking of the saws and hydraulic 


In ~ work on the English artillery, 

T have described in detail, the hydraulic 
engines of Pascal, as improved by 
Bramah, and particularly their ap- 
sera to the planing of wood. A 
seman is armed eeteed: 

wo equi-distant gouges, as two 
eh mst the attention of its diameter. 

t is made to turn at pleasure, by a 
steam engine. The piece of timber in- 
tended i Va ctiued, is made to move in 
aright line on a-carriage, which iscaused 
to advance uniformly by a hydraulic 
press, that is also set in motion by the 
 steamengine. Thus while the timber 
proceeds under the wheel till it has 
_ maade 


half its revolution, sixteen of the 


gouges make on it as many distinct ruts 
or leietine about the "sreadth of n° 
centimetre (two-fifths of an inch). Im- 
mediately afterwards the fifteen . light~ 
ridges that separate the sixteen incisions 
or ruts, are carried off by a cut of the 
plane which follows the sixteen gouges. 
ly this aj tus, in less than a minute 
the sides of the largest pieces of timber 
used in gun-carri can be planed. 
A particular hydraulic press serves to 
elevate or lower the vertical axis of the 
wheel that contains the knives, so that 
it may be made to reach the wood whe- 
ther more or less thick. ts 
Mr. Brunet has erected at the Wool- 
wich arsenal, a mill of long saws, which 
move by the steam-engine. It is remark- 
able, that the whole apparatus is made of 
scarcely any thing but iron and copper, 
and also because the action and suspen- 
sion of the movements are pe 
with great precision and simplicity. 
These saws act with great rapidity, and 
the labour they perform is immense. 
The Ordnance Department liberally 
rewarded Mr. Brunet for this inven- 
tion; for besides the stipulated remune- 
ration, ~ received’ a parce Neon 
pension. er enjoying this pension- 
for some years, Mr. nenihe wished to 
sell it, and was permitted to do so. I 
mention with pleasure this noble and 
generous manner of treating men of 
science. Such facts confer more credit 
on a government than the most refined 


_ compliments or pompous eulogia. 


1t was at Woolwich that Dr, Hurron 
made his experiments on the ballistic 
pendulum, which have been continued on: 
a much larger scale by Dr. GREGORY 
and Colonel Mrtiar, who invented a 
very ingenious small’ saw for turning. 
In my work on Artillery, I have given » 
ea an of the excellent apparatus 
used for these ballistic experiments.* 


* We believe that besides Dr..Greaory 
and Colonel Minter, whom M. Dupin 
mentions, another artillery officer, Colonel 
GrirritH, took an active part in the recent 
ballistic experiments at Woolwich. The 
ballistic pendulum, we learn from good au- 
thority, weighs more than 7,000 pounds, 
yet oscillates with all the smoothness, free- 
dom, and regularity of a clock 
Balls of 6,9, 12,18, and 24 peunds weight, 
have been fired against the wooden block of 
the pendulum, with velocities varying from 
800 to 1,700 feet per second, and the yelo- 
cities accurately ascertained. Among the 
curious results of these experiments of which 
we have heard, we can only here mention 
one, viz. that when balls are fired with high 
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The Royal Military Academy, which 
was heretofore within the arsenal, is 
now separated from it. If I were in- 
debted to Sir Joserpu Banks, President 
of the Royal Society of London, for no- 
thing but my acquaintance with, and the 
friendship shewn to me by Colonel 
Mupeg, the Governor of this Academy, 
it would be sufficient to lay me under an 
eternal obligation to that Maecenas of 
the sciences in Great Britain. 

I am indebted to Colonel Munar, as 
well as to the professors and other officers 
of Woolwich, for materials as numerous 
as valuable; and I cannot express my 
gratitude too highly for the manner in 
which they exercised their hospitality in 
my favour. 

On descending the Thames as far, as 
its confluence with the Medway, you 
arrive at the isle of Sheppey. This is a 
vast swamp, formed by the overflowi 
of the Medway, which circumvolves it by 
two branches. At the north-west point 
of this isle is the naval tewn and arsenal 
of Sheerness. It has been necessary to 
form, by means of the hulls of vessels 
sunk in the mud, an artificial soil, suf- 
ficiently solid for supper tin the build- 
ings of this arsenal. e old establish- 
ments are small, insignificant, and are 
falling to ruin; but the new buildings 
are grand and beautiful. The arsenal 
has been enlarged at the expense of the 
river on one side, and on the other at 
that of the town. They have erected 
here dry and wet docks, and circular 
quays. For the exterior walls of all 
these works, nothing is employed but 
granite, which is brought from Cornwall 
and Scotland, two of the extremities of 
Great Britain. The New Quay is built 
on piles, driven as much as 75 feet be- 
low the level of the lowest water-mark. 
In order to resist the drifting of muddy 
soil or other demi-liquid matter, of 
which the soil of the arsenal consists, 
the quay is backed by hollow and semi- 
circular spurs, lined with brick-work, 
and filled with calcareous stones, 

For the wood intended for masts, sub- 
marine depots are formed, divided into 
as many floors as it is intended to have 
ranges of timber. 

Steam-engines, diving-bells, iron rail- 


velocities, at 30 feet distance from the pen- 
dulum, the moment they strike the anterior 
face of the wooden block, an trradiation 
is observed to proceed from the circumfer- 
ence of the circle of impact. This curious 
fact will remind our classical readers of some 
rere passages in Lucretius and Vir- 


ways— in short, all the inventions of art_ 
are brought into use for executing these 
grand.works with ds much economy 
rapidity. The erection of the Ne 
Arsenal at Sheerness is, in my 


one of those undertakings rene 


a 
J 
Jj 


. wy 


greatest honour to the exp 
talents of Mr. J. Renniz, or 
the Maritime Works of England. The 
execution of the plans of this rate 
engineer is conducted with mucl 
by Mr. Tomas, the Resident 
neer at Sheerness. ; he 
The isle of Sheppey is, as I have 
only a vast swamp, washed on all | 
by al water. single’ is mes 9 
whole island a e spring of 
water; and a few years ago, ibe 508 
dents were obliged to send as far as 
Chatham for the water that s 
garrison and inhabitants of Sheerness, 
‘as wellas for the fleet stationed at the 
Nore. In the hope, however, of finding 
some potable water, they dug a we 
120 yards deep; and it was not till the: 
got to this great depth that they found. 
what they sought :* but havi t thus. 
low, an Semen spring ru: up | 
filled the well to within about two ya 
of the surface. Afterwards the 
sunk about 40 metres, but has not since. 
decreased from this point in any con-— 
py degree. ae ishii 
considering the nature situation of 
the isle of Mherees is, that this water is" 
portent pure, and does uot contain the 
east particle of solution of sea-salt. | 
is nevertheless extracted there in con- 
siderable quantities for the a bi: 
the town, the arsenal, and the. 4 
There has been found opposite Sheer~ 
ness, on the other side of the Thames, 
which is in this part several miles wide, 
a spring, the rising and, falliogiet whic 
seems to correspond with those 
well at Sheerness. This interes 
servation is worthy of being. 
by others more precise and su 
extended, % 
While 1 was at the Medway, 


* Such of our readers as wi 
themselves with the i i al 
wal at Sheartees Teles : 
wells at Sheerness, Fort, & 
will be gratified by the perusal of Sit Tine 
Hype Page's paper in the 74th volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions. We haw 
always understood, and think it duetoa 
ingenious man to mention it here, 1 
principal expedients in sinking 
ness well were devised } 
Wauupsey, the able superinte 
works at the Plymouth Bree 
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the famous ship the Bellerophon, which 
lay near the arsenal, transformed into a 
hulk for convicts, who, instead of being 
sent to Botany Bay, are employed on 
those works. In the conduct and ar- 
rangement of this hulk, every thing has 
been adopted that the most refined hu- 
manity could s t to render a floating 
prison supportable and even comfortable 
to its inmates. 

The convicts are lodged in little ca- 
bins, having large port-holes, closed with 
iron-gratings, which admit a sufficient 

uantity of air, The partitions of the 
chambons or cabins are formed of iron- 
railings, at intervals, and are covered 
with simple curtains, which are drawn 
aside at certain times of the day to let a 
free air through the different apart- 
ments. To each chamber is attached a 
privy, constructed beyond the side of 
the vessel, and yet so built as to prevent 
all possibility of escaping by it. Let not 
these details disgust our false delicacy. 
I » is to those who have languished in 
ordinary prisons, to decide on what ren- 
ders existence in them supportable or 
insupportable. On Sundays and holidays 
the convicts are collected together in a 
neat chapel, constructed at the foot of 
the mizen-mast, where it occupies the 
space between decks. 

On ascending the Medway from Sheer- 
ness to Chatham, you observe the river 
covered with vessels laid up in ordinary. 
Their fresh and brilliant painting affords 
a striking contrast to the hideous ap- 
pearance of the old smoked hulls, which 
seem like the remains of ships recently 


d 
th ting tombs that are buried alive 
the maritime prisoners of war, whether 
Danish, Swedish, French, or Americans. 
They are lodged on the main, middle, 
and lower decks. In the last-mentioned 
place, the unfortunate wretches only 
respire in day time through holes about 
twice the size of one’s hand; and during 
the night they breathe an air which 
preter no means of renewing. Ina 
hulk for convicts four hundred male- 
factors form the maxinium which it is 
allowed to contain. The ordinary num- 
ber of prisoners of war confined within 
the same space on board a prison-ship of 
equal rate, is.from eight to twelye hun- 
ed. The British Parliament has de- 
cided on the quantity of cubic feet of 
air necessary for the health of young 


) ices, working in manufactories 
puri by ventators, by. which fresh . 
air light enter in abundance, and 


whence these children go out three times 


sete roa by aconflagration. Itis within » 
ese floa 
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a day at full liberty. This quantity of 
air, supposed indispensible for childeen, 
1s ten times.greater than what, with re- 
gret I state it, is allowed to full-grow 
men who happen to become prisoners o 
war. 


On shewing what an immense dif- 
ference is made in England between a 
convict and a disarmed enemy, I must 
presume to say, that I neither wish to 
appear as a vain declaimer, nor as a ca- 
lumniator of a foreign power, too lo 
our rival, and now our equivocal friend. 
Certainly I have no fear of, nor ever did 
fear Biving offence, or of hurting our na- 
tional prejudices by paying to the Bri- 
tish government a sincere tribute. for 
their humane actions and institutions ; 
but _ sh scr eepeabensins of offend- 
i ritish pride aking strong] 
of facts whic casndr ici it; Be 
perhaps, in the eyes of impartial judges; 
the honest nature of my remarks will be 
my excuse, as I have found myself oblig- 


eee eet 

* We are happy to be able, without dif- 
ficulty, to free the British government from 
this stigma. It was never intended that 
prisoners of war should be permanently 
confined in prison-ships; but it was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be so con« 
fined till suitable prisons, in healthy inland 
situations, could be erected for them on 
shore. Prisoners of war accumulated ra- 
pidly during the interval necessarily em- 
poren those erections; but we will un- 

esitatingly affirm, that it was only during 
such an interval, and probably during only 
a short part of it, that prisoners of war were. 
so thickly stowed as M. Dupin describes. 

In the erections for French prisoners at 
Normancross, a space of more than thirty 
acres, on the brow of a hill, was occupied 
by the buildings, walks, and gardens de- 
voted to the reception of from 3,000 to 5,000 
men; and the space between the beds was 
greater than is allowed in ships of war. In 
the prisons at Perth, the space assigned was 
equally calculated to promote health and 
comfort. In the prisons at Dartmoor, the 
site is still more elevated, and the s of 
ground within the walls proportionabl 
larger: and we have no doubt, that in 
our inland erections for prisoners of war, 
an equal attention was paid to salubriousness 
of situation, and to a sufficient extent of 
ground-space for’ active exercise and the 
consequent preservation of health. Should 
these remarks meet the eye of M. Dupin, 
we have an entire confidence that his liberal 
spirit will rejoice in the opportunity they 
will afford him of freeing the enlightened 
government of a generous nation @ nation 
not, as he suspects,“ equivocally” the friend 
of his), from ah aspersion which he has 
been induced too hastily to cast upon it. 
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_ ed to make them, out of regard for my 
fellow-creatures, and the honour of civi- 


- lization. 
’ (To be continued.) “ 
MR. EDITOR, 


A day or two after L had seen the 
humourous letter of your “propound- 
ing” correspondent “Cambro-Britan- 
nicus,” (inserted in the last number of 
your entertaining publication,) 1 hap- 
pened to be looking through Pennant’s 
“Tours in Wales,” when the following 
account of Tower, near Mold, in Flint- 
shire, caught my attention. It may, 
_ perhaps, afford ‘martial incident,” 
sufficient for a brace, or even a leash of 
duodecimos, and in the hands of a judi- 
cious writer, acquainted with the coun- 
try, manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, &c. might form a tolerably in- 
teresting tale. 

The Cambrian Notices, inserted in 
your last, cannot but prove highly ac- 
ceptable to general readers: for my own 
part, I sincerely hope you have many 
more numbers forth-coming. 

Tuomas ap THomMAs RicHARDs. 
Oct. 12, 1818. _ 

«The house (Tower) is small; but 
part of it isa true specimen ofthe border- 
’ ‘houses on the confines of England and 

Scotland; a square tower of ‘three 

stories. In the lower, there still re- 
' mains a staple in the ceiling ; a memorial 

of the rudeness of the times. Durin 
the wars between the houses of Yor 
and Lancaster, this place was inhabited 
by Reinallt ap Gryffydd ap Bleyddyn, 
one of the six gallant captains who de- 
fended Harlech castle on the part of 
Henry V1." He and his people were 


* Pennant gives the following account 
of the capture of Harlech Castle, which 
might, perhaps, be skilfully introduced in 
the tale. Camden, I believe, relates it also, 
« This place,” (Harlech Castle,) says Mr. 
Pennant, “-was by Dafydd ap 
Jeuen ap Einion, astrong friend of the house 
of Lancaster, and distinguished as much by 
his valour, as his qoolky personage, and 

reat stature. He was besieged here by 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, after 
a march through the heart of our dips, at- 
tended with incredible difficulties; for in 
some parts, the soldiers were obliged to 
climb; in others, to precipitate themselves 
down the rocks ; and at length invested a 
place, till that time deemed impregnable. 
Pembroke committed the care of the sie 
to his brother, Sir Richard, a hero equal in 
size and prowess to the British com- 
mandant. Sir Richard sent a summons of 
surrender ;. but Dafydd stoutly answered, 


Tower in Flintshire. 


Chester. In 1465, a conside 
of the latter came to Mold Fair; a 
ensued between the two part 
dreadful slaughter was made 0 
sides; but Reinallt got the 
took prisoner Robert Bryne, linen- 
and Mayor of Chester, in 
he led to his tower, and hung: 
staple in his great hall. An | 
was made afterwards to seize F 
pe two Pept tall men ~ sola 
Jhester for that purpose. » E 
from his house to a neighbouring wood, | 
permitted part of his enemies to enter 
the building, then rushing from his 
cover, fastened the door, and ing 
fire to the place, burnt them with 
mercy: he then attacked the rest, pur- 
prs them the bee pct se 
who escaped the sword, perished r 
channel. Reinal/t received his pardon 
from Thomas, lord Stanley, Yord of the 
council of Wales, which was afterwards 
confirmed under the Great Seal 
Fs rp pet wt ve cele- 

rated'at the time, in poems still extant, 
particularly by Lewis Glyn Cothi, inan — 
Awdl,® in praise of Reinallt. It seems 
Lewis had married a widow of Chester, 
against the consent of the inbabitants, 
who spoiled him of all his effects. This 
whetted the poet's satire; “ who sum- 
mons the ministry of angels and of devils 
to his assistance ; and pours a pro n 
of curses on Caer Lleon,} and its people. 
He wishes water to drown, fire to burn, 
and air to infect the hated place, and 
that grass might grow in we 
except the sacred edifices, 6 abi. 
tation of the seven deadly sins.” 

The Yower in old times was called 
after the name of this hero. It was 
also named Bryn-coed, from the wood 


that he had kepta castle so ong in 
that he made til dhe old*women, in, Prades 
talk of him; and that he would 


is cruel master, Hdtwa: 
IV. The king at first. refused his request; 
when Herbert told him plainly, that his 
highness might take his life, instead of i 
of the Welsh Captain; or thet ne wou 
assuredly place Dafydd in cas 
the king might send whom he p 
take him out again.” > 
* An Atwdi consists of stanzas of « 


lengths of metre; antares hae 
ric ode. “4 oy 
+ The old British name for Chester. 


” 
A 


a 
ieaek 


’ 
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that might have surrounded it. In the 
time of Leland, it was inhabited by John 
Wynn ap Robert. ¢ 


Pennant's Tours in Wales, Vol. ll. 


p- 42. octavo edition. 1816. 


MR. EDITOR, 

PERMIT me to offer my tribute of 
approval of the principles and talents of 
your highly interesting miscellany ; you 
have adopted aline of conduet which must 
succeed, and obtain for you, from every 
true-born Englishman, his gratitude and 
admiration. A publication like the New 
Monthly Magazine had long been want- 
ed—there was a necessity for the exer- 
cise of intellect to stem. the - torrent of 
abusive disloyalty, which burst forth 
from the jacobinical pages of your now 
superannuated cotemporary. The tri- 
umph of constitutional feeling has been 
complete, and your Magazine stands, like 
a beacon, to guide and direct the people 
from the stumbling sLocks, which their 
enemies have placed in the way. Bat, 
sir, it is not on political grounds solely 
that I take the liberty of giving yon my 
“ hearty commendation:" you have eli- 
cited those sparks of information which 


Antiquities of Cheshire. 
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enlighten the progress of the march of 
mind; and by diversifying your pages 
ive them a general interest. Your il- 
ustration of some existing antiquities 
has given me great pleasure; and I shall 
not be disinclined to assist you a little in 
the same way, if you may think my con- 
tributions acceptable. ere is a relic 
near Chester, which has not hitherto re. 
ceived the notice it deserves, an account 
of which, therefore, I now send you :— 
On the south side of the bridge over 
the Dee in that city, is a field in which, 
by the report of tradition, stood the pa- 
lace of King Edgar, and from which, on 
the authority of some of the ancient 
writers, we are told that ambitious prince 
was rowed by eight tributary kings to 
the monastery of St. John, on the o 
posite bank of the river. On a rock in 
the centre of the field, past which ran 
the via publica of the Romans, is a curi- 
ous piece of ancient sculpture, supposed 
to represent the goddess Minerva with 
her bird (the owl) and altar. The fol- 
lowing sketch of it is accurately copied 
from an engraving, introduced into a re- 
cent History of Cheshire,# in an account 


ofit, which is very correct :— 


Some persons have expressed a doubt 
whether this really is a memento of the 
Roman era. For my own part, L think 
it need not be questioned. It is certain 
it was in existence in 1140, when Malms- 
bury wrote; itis also noticed by Hove- 
den, temp. 1192; and by the Saxon 
Chronicle, Polychronicon, Selden, Cam- 
den, &c. The figure is in the military 
garb, and closely adjoins a large excava- 
tion in the rock. The author of the His- 
tory of Cheshire, to which I have before 
adverted, observes, “It would be diffi- 
cult to account for the origin of this very 


ancient relic. Before the present bridge 
was built, however, there was a ferry, 
from what is familiarly called the Hole 
in the Wall, across the river to Edgar’s 
field, where the great Roman road into 
Venedotia, or North Wales, from Ches- 
ter, commenced. Isit unlikely that the 
* cave” was made to receive the pious 
offerings of passengers for the goddess’s 
protection on their journey?” Although 
the stone on which the sculpture is made 
is of a very perishable nature, the whole 


* Quarto edition, now publishing. 
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is yet distinct, and tolerably entire— 
and: this may be owing to a coat or two 
of paint which it has received. 

fore I close this communication I 
will shortly notice a custom, certainly 
remarkable, and which was adopted in 
the feudal ages, for summoning the te- 
nantry of the Hundred of Eddisbury, in 
this county. A perforated wooden 
ball was carried from village to vil- 
lage, on sight of which,the retainers of 
the Earl, his barons, and their knights, 
were bound to give their immediate ser- 
vice according to their respective te- 
nures. Walter Scott introduces the 
Burning Cross for the like purpose in the 
district of Breadalbane, “ at the sight 
of which, he who failed to appear suf- 
fered the extremities of fire and sword. 
So late as the civil war of 1745-6, the 
Fiery Cross made its circuit, and on one 
occasion passed through» tract of 32 
milesin three hours!” That admirable 
poet thus verifies the custom in the 
mouth of Brian :— 
«. When flits this cross from man to man, 
Vich Alpine’s summons to his clan, 
Burst be the ear that fails to heed, 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! ! 
* e * * * * e 
And be the grace to him denied, 
Bought by this sign to all beside!” 

Wich MavBancensis. 

Nantwich, Oct. 26. 


SABINA, 
(From the German of Déttiger.} 

(We have long had the honour to number 
Mr. Béttinger among our corres ents, 
and we cannot better introduce his Sabina 
to the notice of our readers, than by pre- 
fixing a brief memoir of the, distinguished 
writer. ] 

Mr. Cuas. Avaustus Borricer, of 
Dresden, Counsellor of the Court of his 
Majesty the King of Saxony, is confessed- 
ly the first Archwologist in Germany, or 
indeed in Europe ; at least, we know of 
no one competent to.contend with him for 
the first rank in that interesting science, 
by which the learning and the arts of 
antiquity are illustrated. His numerous 
writings are universally esteemed ; he 
is mentioned in terms of the highest 
eulogium in most of the recent editions of 
the Classics, as well as in all the works on 
mythology, antiquities, the drama and 
the fine arts, that have lately appeared 
on the Continent. His Erklarungen 
der Griechischen Vasengemilde ; Tdeen 
zur Archwologie der Mahlerey; Archo- 
logische Aechrenlese ; Abhandlung iiber 
die Furienmaske; Andeutungen, Sa- 


Some Account of Mr. Bottiger. 


. ad 


(Dee. 1, 
bina, (of which two editions andi Pei: 
translation have rns Me Anmer- 
kungen zu W. H ton See 
iiber die Elginische 

beaniiniche ae Hochzeit ; shore Latin 
Essays on the Ancient Theatre; 
numerous detached pieces in the 
schen Merkur, the tischen Mas 

the Morgenblatt, and other 
publications, contain such a fund of 
valuable observations on antiq Jeo 
one pt ao ve the 

collect ul em t he 
would doubtle ess render ‘oeeter he 
service to the learned world. His Noten 
zu auserlesenen Oden des ‘ Horaz; 
his different treatises in Latin, on Hero- 
dotus, &c.; his Darstellungen des: a 
slidischen Spiels; Erklarungen der 
vornehmsten Scenen von Schillers Schan- 


spielen, in the Minerva; A: 
zu den Reisen der Frau pecs 


extensive correspondents with the most 
ie agg iterary 


Europe ; for, besides “his ko iatey of 


m 
remarkable facility. Hi 
livered at Dresden on Arc 
the Fine Arts, have always 
numerously attended, and many of our 
readers who may have visited that 
city, will doubtless recollect: them with 
pessune al The celebrated 
fillin, lat eee 


friend: of , to wliom he de- 
dicated his Orestéide. During his re- 
sidence in Weimar, lived on the 


most intimate footing with’ the 


poet Wieland, by whom he was ly 
esteemed. Mr. is moreover a 
man of the noblest les, an af- 
fectionate husband, a father, andin 


all his relations with society . oe 
his company is much 
account of his extensive i Erinstice and 
ira conversational talents. 

is many estimable qualities, readiness 
to oblige and disinterested attachment 
to his friends are not the least remark- 
able; he is ever ready by recommend- 
ations, or by the saisiien of his own 
time ; indeed, in every way, Lore eag ne 
by deed to serve others, <a 
whom he has been 
quainted. Unfortunately his 
has been in aenp instances scterabaiek, 
as to rob him of the hours he devotes to 
his valuable studies. It is a 
regret that Mr. Bottiger 
ferently remunerated, 


ae 
= 


Sees tect aes Si eek es 


Sa tawed & 
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his high attainments ; for his excellence 
is not yet duly appreciated in Saxony ; 
his yearly salary, calculated at the very 
utmost, does not exceed 2001. sterling. 
As his taste for literature induces him to 

urchase a vast number of books, as he 

asa family to support, and must more- 
over live in a style corresponding with 
his rank, he is under the necessity of 
augmenting his income by writing for 
monthly publications and newspapers. 
Yet he never complains, for he is 
warmly attached to his country, and 
peony to Dresden. The guod old 

ing of Saxony has not a more faithful 
and affectionate subject than Béttiger, 
as is evident from the admirable Latin 
Ode, which he produced last September, 
in honour of the Royal Jubilee, as well 


‘as the speech which he delivered in the 


esence of several thousand auditors. 
t is well known with what zeal he has, 
during late years, exerted himself to re- 
lieve the distress which the ravages of 
war have occasioned throughout his na- 
tive country. Since Buttiger’s residence 
in Dresden, that city has acquired an aug- 
mented celebrity in learning ; he has dif- 
fused a degree of literary zeal, and a 
taste for patios hy and art hitherto un- 
knewn there. hat could not such a 
man perform, were he released from the 
anxiety of providing for the immediate 
wants of a family? Surely such an 
Archzologist would be a valuable acqui- 
sition to England. He would prove a 
learned and eloquent commentator of 
the Elgin Marbles, and the other trea- 
sures of art in the British Museum! 
and the many valuable monuments of 
ancient and modern art in the countr 
residences of the English nobility (which 
are at present but indifferently known) 


if described by a man of Bottiger’s learn- . 


ing, would prove to astonished Europe 
the riches which our island possesses. 
SABINA; OR MORNING SCENES AT THE 
TOILETTE OF A ROMAN LADY OF 
PASHION. 


SCENE 1. 
Sabina 8 from her Bed-chamber into 
her 8 — Restaurations — 


Scaphion brings the Asses’ Milk—Phiale 
the i the Black Dye for 
and Eye-lashes--Mastiche 


the 

, oe Teeth. 
E hear much of the extravagant 

and costly dresses of the Roman ladies 
of that age when all the riches of a plun- 
dered world were collected in the impe- 
rial city; when the whole earth was 
ruled by the proud Romans, and they by 
still prouder wives. Our readers 
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will, we doubt not, consider a peep into 
the morning and toilette hours of a lady 
of that period, as likely to furnish as 
much amusement as the perusal of a 
heroic romance relating to our tilting 
and tournaying forefathers, or a tale of 
mong and goblins in Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
style, ' 
ab whole host of female slaves, each 
having her own particular department in 
the great work of the toilette, attended 
on the nod of the Domina,—for by that 
name was she called by her domestics, 
as well as by her lovers and dependants. 
That great painter of manners, Lucian, 
has greh us a true and avey description 
of tho levée of one of these ladies, which 
we shall begin with translating. 

“ Could any one see this fair creature,” 
he says, “ at the moment when she rises 
from hersleep, he might naturally me 
fancy himself to be in the presenee of a 
monkey or baboon—according to all au- 


thorities a bad omen to begin the day 


with. Thus she takes especial care to 
be invisible to all male eyes at this hour. 
Now she takes her seat amidst a circle 
of officious old and dainty waiting- 
damsels, whose skill and dexterity are 
all zealously engaged to call from their 
ave the dead charms of their mistress. 
The room has the appearance of a milli- 
ner’s shop. Every slave has her own 
department at the toilette: one bears a 
silver wash-hand-basin, another a sil- 
ver ewer, others hold up as many look- 
ing-glasses and boxes as the apartment 
will admit of; and in all these, nothing 
but deceit, treachery, and falsehood— 
in one, teeth and gums—in another, 
eye-lashes and eye-brows, and such like. 
ut the most, both of art and time, are 
devoted to the hair. Some ladies who 
take a fancy to convert their natural 
black locks into white and yellow, be- 
smear them all over with pomatums, 
and then expose them to the scorching 
rays of the noontide sun ;—others are 
content to keep them of their natural 
colour; but they lavish the whole sub- 
stance of their husbands upon them, so 
that all the perfumes of Arabia Felix 
breathe from their tresses. Lotions are 
kept boiling on the fire to crimp and 
twist what.nature has made smooth and 
sleek. The hair of one must be brought 
down from the head, and taught to lie 
close to the eye-brows, lest the Cupids 
should have too much play-ground on 
the forehead; but behind, the locks float 
over the shoulders in bundles of vanity.” 
Our Domina, whom we shall call 
Saprna, without injury to all other 
Vou. X. 3H 
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ladies, Roman or not Roman, who may 
have borne the same name, at first rising 
in the morning is any thing but lovely. 
Perhaps Lucian’s simile of the she-ba- 
boon may not be amiss. According to 
the custom of the age, she had placed on 


her face over-night, a plaster of bread , 


soaked in asses’ milk. ‘I'he inventor of 
this embrocation, by means of which the 
skin was rendered very soft and white, 
was the illustrious Poppa, the wife of 
Nero, and it had preserved her name. 
During the night, part of the beauty- 
laster had been sucked into, and part of 
it had dried upon her face; so that Sa- 
bina’s physiognomy resembles, in the 
morning, a wall with ill-mixed and burst- 
ing plaster—and so indeed the great sa- 
tirist, Juvenal, has described it. 
** Interea foeda aspectu ridendaque multo 
Pane tumet facies. 
Tandem aperit vultum, et tectoria prima re- 
ponit, 
Incipit agnosci.” 

If we consider that, in addition to all 
this, our Domrna, on retiring to rest, 
had laid aside with her dress several not 
unimportant items of the “ human face 
divine,” such as the eye-brows, the teeth, 
the hair, &c. and that therefore she pro- 
bably bore much more likeness to the 
death's head over which Hamlet moral- 
izes, than to the living model of the 
Venus of Praxiteles; we shall, perhaps, 
be forced to admit, that Lucian’s com- 
parison of the monkey, if not the most 
gallant that might have been selected, 
was certainly the most piquant and just. 

Before Sabina enters what is properly 
called the dressing-room, her own body- 
damsel, the much-teased Smaragdis, has 
already performed certain little services 
about her person, the signal for which, 
from these lazy lords and ladies of the 
world, was merely a crack of the fingers. 

At last she appears in the dressing- 
room, where her arrival has been for 
hours expected by a crowd of slaves «nd 
attendants. Her first nod is to the slave 
that watches the door, (the Janitrix, as 
she is called,) and then she enquires after 
the billet-doux, bills, letters, messages, 
nilliners, &c. that may have arrived be- 
fore she quitted her hed-chamber. 

Scarcely has the Domina entered the 
numerous circle of her damsels and tire- 
women. ere each, with the zeal of rivalry, 

roceeds to her task. Ancient historians 
nform us, that among the Egyptians, 
each part of the human body had its 
peculiar physician, so that the ear-doctor, 
the eye doctor, the tooth-doctor, the 
clyster-doctor, the foot-doctor—each had 


LO dt tee fll 
in as 

his own little unapproachable division of 

the general victim to deal with as it 
might please his fancy; here, too, 
surface of ie is portioned out among 

a vast variety of pett rors. 

bit of the a ished. pice; : 

body, thanks a different artist for its or- 

nament. ‘Tbe slaves are arranged into 
troops and sub-divisions like a legion. 
The first file consists of the 

the — on of pent he the 

stainers of the eye- 

bers of the teeth, The whole pac 

inade use of by this class, were 

under the general Greek term of Cos 

metic—for the rage of the Roman ladies 

was in these days to call every thing by 

Greek names, exactly as it has been the 

rage of German ladies, in our own times, 

to call every thing by French. From 

the iit ot e bagi 2) 

thing had its endearin: 

Greek. The maids pe in this 
eat department were kosmete. 
"he first who commences ons is 

Scaphion,who,with a bason of luke-warm 

asses’ milk, washes from the face the noc- 

turnal ions of py apm] 

was called xara@hacne, t ae, 4 J 

essences which were applied after its re- 

moval, cfsymara, R 
The ointments and colours, and the 

whole apparatus wherewith (as Hamlet 

says) they discnise God's handy-work, 
were contained in two caskets of ivo 
and crystal, which in these days forme 
the chief ornaments of the fi toilette, 
and were known by the Greek name 

Kon Our fair renee > 

excused for wishing to have a glimpse 

the interior of these repositories; butlet 

our gentlemen take warning 1 

fate of « Peeping Tom of 

We may, however, mention, 

the exception of the ancient a 

nian white lead, which was then 


fashionable as it is now, the great rt 
of the ancient, paints were derived ir 
the comparatively innocent animal and 


vegetable kingdoms. 5 


» sa 
While the busy Phiale is engaged in 
ird slave, whose 


—_ on the paint, ¢ 
nom-de-toilette is Stimmi, es a 
little not with pounded black lead 
propriately called fuligo) and water. It 
one hand she holds a very delicate 

or needle for laying on this ; for 
in those days the Greek and Rom 
ladies universally made use of 1 af 
for increasing the lustre and de 

their eye-lashes and eye brows, 

to the surmé still et for the s é 
purposes by the Oriental fair. The com- 
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mon mixture was called Stibium (aslight He thes : “Thave collected the voices - 


alteration of the Greek orimes, an eye- the men, and they were nearly all of 
brow), and it might either be formed my opinion, that it is almost as odious 
from lead, antimony, or bismuth, the to see a Woman with white lead on 
Fae materials still in use among the her face, as with false teeth in her gums, 
Easterns. Stimmi, with her cailible- or waxen plumpers in her cheeks. ‘They 
pharon, (for this, too, was another name protested, that before God and man, no 
for it, and the most-elegant of all), soon part of this deceit and treachery could 
transfers Sabina into some resemblance laid to their charge.”* 
of oe ae me es Homer, in SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST SCENE. 
eye-brows also are delicately touched. ae . 
Next comes Mastiche to She ‘peat, the gy In se viene i ee ‘ok eye ec 
dentist of the toilette. She a plies to ; pee, : ‘ca wh of 
the Domina that Chian mastix, from Peal ; f: ot tod ‘th rary a 
which she derives her own name, and pe 3 not tar stom t 6 » at the 
which was the customary dentifrice of }°°* - ~ oc whee fil sy 
the day. From the corner of her beau- peeked pe vee ge im oe _ wt 
tiful mastix-box she next produces a little time, the S08 Fe yh xtri ‘eg te 
pee phial, containing the urine of an cheat filled Exe py rr ae 
infant, and a golden shell, containing toilette. . afin. DR al as a 
finely pounded pumice - stone, which, “The whole of the articles found with 
m the mixture of a delicate marble, 4p; k f * . 
+ soe with every variety of colour. tate pein een at —— 
ut perhaps all this is mere show. The ri eant nine ounces, mali =o 
teeth which are contained in the little tiaue hace of wrought silver- (coin os 
box of Mastiche have no real occasionfor “4 hich 8 b ‘ine vs 
tooth-powder, dentifrice, or pearl es- i te edd id pincveige 
sence. ‘These are easily place with all sone scereely. pel the vweight of this 
their beauty in the hollow jaws, and no ps apt ae pa sadesty Bae 
powder or brush can improve the few _ ah P ilt. The othe: pe 
and ragged remnants of the aboriginal jo "of this. kind which have hitherto 
. Stumps. The truth is, that the inven- been found, are all in detached pieces, 
peed Heche and golden sprigs is such as, the silver shield, discovered in 
Peartal often speaks in a manner Sther ahield eid ong at 
which proves the universality of the use Genoa; a third shield, which has been 
of false teeth in his times; for instance, described in the 9th ‘volume . of the . 
fon ore be ed introduces the a e Tienalers 5 Bs eat 
Pi Ait Sry silver key at the Vatican, and the Ida- 
me iob-nesk nAimipetisG Mince Sumat, — burian Patera, which has been descrii 
The goddess Fashion’ had in those PY the Abbate Braschi. But however 
times not only as many worshippers, but eg ee kaka of some tq 
was adored by them with the same in- ‘bese single pi kin i of i etaclbas ims: 
cense and morning offerings as now. Hr pun dit of comparison with 
To many a Sabina of that day a portrait ew et and its contents, by any one 
painter might have made the same ex. 0 ne fee smallest tincture of true 
She matich Lord Chesterfiel! has put in Snfiquarian learning. Ee ae fd 
the mouth of Liotard—« [ never copy mo a he teil | dt © -articles 
~ any body's work but my own and God Used at the toilette of a istinguished 


Almighty’s.” Roman lady of the fourth century; the 
lat iter the address of Martial to istory of luxury and fashion possesses 
one of his own countrywomen :— Pe eee AL FOIE. 5%. . 
"Cum sis ipsa domi mediiqueornere Suburi _‘J'he most remarkable o these treasures 
- Fiant absentes et tibi Galla Come; of antiquity is the .silver toilette, or 
Nec dentes aliter quam Seriga nocte reponas, ressing-box itself, two feet in len h, 
. Et jaceas centum condita pyxidibus, a foot and a half in breadth, and one foot 
tecum facies tuadormiat, innuis illo - in héight. ‘The form, the workmanship, 


~ Quod tibi prolatum est mane, supercilio. the figures upon its exterior, are all of 
Sixteen ceuturies later, La. Bruyere the most elaborate and exquisite kind. 
Speaks much in the same way of hiscoun- The quadrangular box consists of two 
Un * Citero deleg aa. equal parts, of which the one forms the 


+ The World, No, 105. * Caractéres, vol. i. p, 153,’ 
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box, properly speaking, and the other 
the i. Ty spankin se at the place 
where these join; from that point up- 
wards and downwards it is shaped in a 
pyramidal form; and it terminates both 
se and below in a small oblong 
tablet. The earlier taste of antiquity 
would have rejected this form as too 
artificial ; but it is to be seen in several 
lids of urns, &c. of the age of Constan- 
tine, among vthers, in the two urns su 
to have contained the ashes of St. 
elena and Constantia. As to the use 
of this box, there can remain no doubt, 
after the slightest examination of the 
relievos and inscriptions with which it is 
covered. Upon the tablet, at the top, 
ar two half length figures in relief, 
¢ one male, and the other female. The 
lady stands on the right of her husband, 
and holds in her hand a roll. ‘This is 
often to be seen onold monuments, where 
a marriage is the subject of the repre- 
sentation, and the rull has been su 
posed by some antiquarians, to be the 


marriage-contract. It is probable that 
the box itself was the wedding gift of the 
bridegroom to his bride. e head- 


dress of the lady is elevated to a great 
height, with curls and ringlets, after the 

ion commonly met with in the coins 
of the age of the Empress Helena. ‘The 
bridegroom has a short curled beard, like 
the heads on the coins of Maximus, Julius, 
and Eugenius.—Over his shoulders is a 
mantle, (the ch/amys)* fastened, as usual, 
above the right arm, witha clasp of con- 
siderable size. The two busts are 
surrounded with a common border of 
sufficiently intelligible description. It is 
a garland of myrtle twigs, held at either 
extremity by a flying genius—a symbol 
of the unity of the pair. 

Phree or four declining sides of the 
lid are adorned with beautiful repre- 
sentations of the goddess of love. One 
of these isparticularly charming, wherein 
Venus is pictured as making her progress 
over the calm waves, attended by a group 
of Tritons and a whole procession of 
Cupids. One of the Tritous leans for- 
ward, and presents to the goddess an 
oval mirrar; a group often seen, with 
some little variation, on ancient gems 
and medals. he drapery of the figures 

* The chiamys, originally entirely con- 
fined to military dress, had, in the 3d and 
4th centuries, almost superseded the use of 
the proper foga. ‘The clasps were con- 
tinually increasing in size, and in elaborate 
workmanship. See Rhodius, de acie, c. 5, 
Pp. = and Smetius, Antiquifates Neomag. 
p. 86. 
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on all these three sides is one 
In these later times, this gi Ais 
was the universal taste, e 
en the fourth side are also worthy of 
much attention, although Venus is not 
visibly introduced. Phay resent the 
festal home-bringing*® a bride to 
se husband's house. 

nother very interesting represent- 
ation is that on one of a sides of the 
box, where, the lady whom we have 
just seen introduced to the house 
is set forth in the retirement of her 
toilette or dressing-room. She is seated 
on asplendid stool, while her slaves are 
busied about her. The stool is hung 
round withgolden chains and ornaments, 
and is therefore a cathedra. The lady, 
holds in one hand a casket, containing 
probably her wedding-jewels; with the 
other she is fastening a band upon her 
head. Before her stands one of the 
attendant slaves, with a silver mirror of 
the common oval shape in her hand, 
which she is holding up to her mistress. 
Another stands by her with a dressing- 
box, containing probably the ee and 
the other cosmetic apparatus. A third 
holds up a rectangular casket, and has an 
ewer at her feet. This a 
psecas, the. slave whose vocation it is, to 
sprinkle the odoriferous Indian 
over the hair and dress of her lady. "The 
casket which she holds is probably the 
proper narthezium, or slave-casket, filled 
with alabaster vases, oil flasks, onyx 
phials, &c.; and the water ewer below 
is intimately connected with the use of 
all these. A fourth slave holds a 
of a semicircular form. A fifth a 


work, there are still two more female 

figures, which seem to 

of candelabra ; probably re 

to the well-known nuptial t } 

The subject of this piece, is not, 

seem, any ordinary dressing, but 

formal and solemn attiring of bride. 
This then is a dressing-box,+ 

of the same nature with those~ ! 

modern ladies use. The only difference 

is, that our ladies are generally satisfied 


* The use of the word ducere is evidently. 
derived from this practice. Processions of 
the same kind are still used among the in- 
habitants of European -, See Tourne-_ 
fort, Voyage du Levant, vol. ii. 51. (edit, 
Amst. 1718. 4.) so ote 

+ Its proper name was Pyxis, 
shews of what materials it was 
formed. 
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with boxes of atlas or rose-wood, inlaid 
with brass or silver, while the ancient 
fair condescended not below silver ma- 
terials and the workmanship of a sculptor. 
—As to the name of the owner, no doubt 
can exist. On the smooth summit of 
the lid, the following words are still 
distinetly visible: Secunde et Projecta 
vioatis. Secundus is the bridegroom, 
Projecta is the name of his bride. A 
prayer for the happiness of both is the 
meaning of the legend. On some of 
the smaller pieces there is found, al- 
though not so entire, the name Projecta 
Turci. Now, in the history the 
fourth and fifth centuries, several of the 
first dignities in Rome were held by 
men bearing the name of Turcius Asto- 
rius Secundus ; so that there seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this splendid box 
was by a Projecta, wife of one 
of these Asterii. 

Next to the pyxis itself, the most 
curious object is a silver capsula, which, 
from the chains appended to it, appears 
to have been carried about on the arm. 
It is one foot in height, and is, at the 
base, one foot and two or three inches 
broad. Itisaregular polygon of six- 
teen sides, which corners are all rounded 
off into a circle, where the lid is inserted. 
The first glance is sufficient to suggest 
theresemblance which this bears to the 
receptacles of book-rolls, which are often 
to be seen on ancient monuments,— for 
example, at the feet of the Muses, or 
wrapped in the folds of the toga; al- 
though in general the form of these is 
either square, or, in the decline of taste, 
cylindrical or circular. The capsula was 
used by the Romans, in travelling, for 
the accommodation of a small library ; 
and in their own apartments, ro the 
purpose of preserving books of an 
unusual ialuei The figures in relievo, 
on the sixteen sides of this capsula, cor- 


“respond perfectly with this idea of its 


use. These are the nine Muses, eight 
of them around the capsula, each alter- 
nate being occupied by a garland 
of flowers. The ninth Muse is on the 
flat summit of the whole,—probably 
Erato; the Muse who united love and 
and therefore, the fittest to 
over the toilette of a pretty 
woman. 

‘On one of the intermediate spaces 
there is a lock and bolt, for the security 


ch Ga precios rolls. But why all this. 


learn atus at the toilette of a 
Roman lady? Might the whole capsula 
not be meant for holding love letters and 
billets-doux? Forthis no such formal 
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preparation had been necessary. The 
wtisvinse for such deposits was in the 


girdle, or below the bosom band, 7 
strophium,) close to the heart. at 
there were learned ladies among the 
as well as among ourselves; 
and why might not’ Asteria be a Blue 
Stocking? e have Ovid’s authority 
that the Roman ladies were as fond of, 
Menander as ever the French Bas Bleus 
were of their Florian or Picard. Even 
of romances, at that time called Milesian 
tales, there was no dearth.—But luckily 
ane is no ony for so much priate 
 capsula’s contents have been 
served, as well as itself. 58 
We have all read of the astonishment 
of a young heir, who, in tumbling over 
his uncle’s library, shook from the centre 
of one of the fathers a purse of beautiful 
louis dor. Our fair readers will guess 
what was the surprise of the worthy 
antiquarian, when he lifted the lid of 
his capsula librorum with the expecta- 
tion of drawing forth some ious 
fragments of Menander or Sappho, and 
found nothing but five salve-boxes and 
essence vials. Within the capsula is a 
copper tablet with five compartments, one 
a larger, and four around it of a smal- 
ler size, In these divisions, originally, no 
doubt, intended for MSS. were found 
the receptacles of pomatums and lotions, 
Alexander threw out the balsams from 
the casket of Darius, and inserted the 
Iliad in their stead: our Asteria followed 
quite a different course; with her the 
books gave place to the essences. But 
our readers must not be too severe on 
Asteria. We have ourselves seen mo- 
dern books, and pretty books too, which, 
on examination, turned out to be snuff- 
boxes—or counter-boxes; and Prince 
Potemkin, it is well known, had a number 
of books—the chief objects of his atten- 
tion—which were filled with Russian- 
bank assignats. cipal 
Besides these two. princi objecta, 
there are a variety of lene articles: a 
rtaining to the Trousseau, or, as the 
Donen jurisconsults would have called 
it, the Mundus Muliebris of the fair 
Asteria: several small silver patere 
and ewers, with ciphers on them; one 
beautiful little vase covered with Ara- 
besques, without doubt for nafd or in- 
cense ; several small toilette-spoons for 
dropping out essences, or tasting sweet- 
meats or eae hoidier =" is also ‘ silver 
hollow hand for ing a taper; for the 
ancients always preferred natural forms 
to.artificial, and hands of this kind are 
seen on all kinds of monuments,—what- 
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acontrast to some of our clumsy and 
tasteless inventions. The last piece is 
a human head of silver, belonging to 
the awning of a litter, and four sitting 
figures of exquisite beauty, with screw- 
ends—for ornamenting the extremities 
of the poles, by which Asteria’s palanguin 
was carried. 

SECOND SCENE. 
Hair-dressing—Pomatums—Dyes for the 
Hair—Mirrors and Hair-pins. 

That witty and faithful painter of 
manners, Beaumarchais, who, as the au- 
thor of Figaro and Tarare, is, 1 pre- 
sume, a favourite with my fair readers, 
divined from the inspection of a silk 
mantle, to the finding of which his happy 
stars guided him during a visit te Vaux- 
hall Gardens, the age, the shape, the com- 
plexion, the height, the inclinations and 
tastes of the fair owner. From this 
single specimen of her seductive orna- 
ments he describes to his readers how 
she loved and lived amidst all the en- 
chantments of her natural and artificial 
beauty. This was certainly a more in- 

nious example of deduction than that 

tely made by the English antiquarians ; 
when from the cbloweal ‘hand, which was 
brought as spoil from Egypt, they cal- 
culated with certainty that the statue to 
which it belonged must be 120 feet high. 
Who may now be so fortunate as to find 
any of our Sabina's various ornamental 
braids, or hair-pins, which on our Jast 
visit to her dressing room we left in the 
hands of her attendants, whilst a second 
elass of slaves were in readiness to ar- 
range in fanciful plaits and curls the 
tresses with which nature and art had 
adorned their mistress ! 

A happy discovery of this kind would, 
doubtless, enable my intelligent female 
readers, at a single glance, to anticipate 
the following scenes without the aid of 
this work. With what eager curiosity 
would they inspect the relics of Sabina’s 
toilette! Ah! if Prince Borghese, who 
with his friend Gawin Hamilton has dis- 
covered such numerous treasures of anti- 
quity near Gabii, would but shew us 
some of the beautiful bair-pins which, 
travellers assert, were found in course 
of the excavations, enclosed in urns! 
Who knows whether some of them may 
not have belonged to Sabina! But sup- 
ony the Roman prince were as liberal as 
tis trading disposition will allow him to 
be,* suppose he were willing to spare us 
Peis aawis sh bck _ ee 
* The Prince took so great an interest in 
promoting a taste for the arts, that his wife’s 
trinkets (cmmeting for the most part of. 
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a trifle from his vast treasures, which 
would make him none the 
would render us a great wiser | 
we anges every removal of the woi 
of art from Italy is nevertheless a very 
ungrateful and odious affair, as foreign 
uninvited amateurs, with numerous ar- 
mies, have established requisitions of art, 
and it would be a manifest act of injus- 
tice to carry off even what they leave, 
though the ‘excavations of. Pius VIL. a 
Nettuno should be as little ree 0 
the severest prohibitions could be \e 
against ° ex: ing English guineas for 
remnants of mepehes * ? Pe 
How gladly would I spare my fair 
readers the trouble of perusing the fol- 
lowing description of my second morn- 
ing visit to Sabina. But in the present 
unfortunate circumstances “no other 
course can be adopted; and must 
condescend to make this visit 
guidance of an honest Cicerone, who will 
most readily communicate to them all 
the information he possesses, be it much 


or little: 


em yr her forehead with 
of the blackest hue, appears, 
by her maids, who must this di 

than ever, exert their skill in’ 
their mistress. It is the 15th of 
the day appointed for the solemn revie 
-of the Roman knights; and Sabina, who 


is as good a judge of fine horses as of 


fine horsemen, has engaged a place 
balcony at the residence of anne oe 
friends in the via sacra, thre h 
the procession is to ay 
ninus, Sabina’s distant cou 
usually accompanies her on he 
nades and parties of pleasure 
frequently conducts her home 
night, is to ride before the 
Castor and Pollux, who presi 
festival, and his handsome fi 
doubt rivet the eyes and the 
the fair spectators. What am 
bina to surpass even herself in beauty 
elegance; and what skill must. it 
tendants exercise in adorning , ‘mis- 
tress. - th eee 
After the Roman conquests in 
and Germany, where very fair 
clining to flame colour was p 


valuable antiques} were offered for 
at the very moment she was wearing | 
pme eyes of most of the antig 
abii has been published at 
plates, under the title of Afon 
della Villa Pinciana des 
Quir. Visconti. 
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light hair was regarded as a mark of sine 
gular beauty inawoman. She to whom 
nature had denied these much admired 
tresses, was under the necessity of re- 
Sorting to artificial means for changing 
the colour of her own hair; and this was 
precisely the case with Sabina, In vain 
had she made trial of every variety of 
pomatum and corrosive soap: her black 
Tinglets became, indeed more glossy, but 
they had not yet acquired the beautiful 
flame-colour which fashion rendered in- 
dispensable. She had almost resolved 
on an alternative, desperate it is true, 
but which several of her friends had al- 
ready adopted—namely, to have her ob- 
stinate hair cut off, and to purchase a 
wig. She had heard that a milliner near 
the Temple of Hercules had received a 
large supply of Sicambrian hair from the 
banks of the Rhine; and’ this circum- 
Stance was calculated to confirm her re- 
solution. But at that time wigs were 
Worn only for disguise, or in cases of ab- 
solute necessity; for on quitting the 
baths it was no easy matter to avoid be- 
traying the secret. Horace ridicules old 
Sagana, who lost her enormous wig ina 
moment of alarm. So after all, Sabina 
could with difficulty summon os 
to with her natural hair. By 
fortnle, Napé, one of her Prioepal at 
tendants, had in the meanwhile discover- 
ed a newly-invented pomatum in the 
shop of a Gallic perfumer, near the Cir- 
eus Mavimus. The first thing to be 
done, was to wash the hair with a lixi- 
vinm of potash, then to rub it with the 
pomatum, And lastly, to let it dry in the 
sun. a, under pretence of taking 
the baths, quitted Rome, lest any thing 
should occur to derange this operation, 
On the preceding evening her hair had 
been turned with hot irons, thickly 
strewed with a dry yellow powder, and 
confined in a kind of head-dress, (calan- 
tica,) which was neither more nor less 
than a bladder.’ Sabina had returned to 
town, and was anxiously awaiting the 
moment when Napé should remove the 
covering from her head, and shew the 
pp of all the pains that had been 
t and all the inconveniences she had 
been compelled to endure, 
Oh! whata beautiful red! Aurora's 
are not so dazzlingly bright!" ex- 
claimed the slaves with one voice, as 
ugh they had received a signal; and 
enchanted with their approval, 
ed towards her mirror to receive the 
ed-for confirmation of their asto- 
ment. She smiled with satisfaction, 
nd seated herself with an air of triumph 
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in her chair, where fame of her attend- 
ants at once set about com a the 
edifice of her head-dress. Whilst alive 
mis, with her curling-irons heated in a 
silver chafing-dish, arranges the hair on 
the forehead and temples, Psekas, with 
that dexterity which is only acquired by 
long practice, diffuses the most precious 
oriental nard and essences over er mis- 
tresses hair, which throughout the whole 
day will retain the fagrant odour of am- 
brosia. : 

Psekas having discharged her dut A 
Kypassis presents herself. The iene 
a pretty negress, extremely adroit, who 
evinces an equal share of intelligence and 
cunning in the secret commissions with 
which her mistress entrusts her. The 
Domina is much attached to her, and 
well knows how to value and reward her 
services. Kypassis is entrusted with the 
most important. business in this depart- 
ment of the toilette. When the Domi- 
na’s hair is thoroughly combed and per- 
fumed, she gathers it-up from the of 
the head and fastens it on the forehead 
in a kind of roll; forming a head-dress 
distinguished by the generic name of bow 
or loop, (nodus,) but which might be 
varied in a hundred different ways. The 
Swarthy Kypassis is likewise entrusted 
with the care of the casket containing all 
Sabina’s costly hair-pins, from which she 
just now select the one which appears 
most appropriate to the occasion. It is, 
indeed, no easy task for poor Kypassis 
to choose from among twelve pins, that - 
which may best accord with the secret 
sentiments of her Domina. She at first 
gave preference to the most valuable and 
elegant, the head of which was orna- 
mented with a little figure of Psyche em- 
bracing Cupid; but she fortunately re- 
collected that the whole toilette had 
been arranged with a view to please Sa- 
turninus. She had oftener than once 
aecompanied her mistress on secret ren- 
dez-vous with the knight in the Temple 
of Isis, on the banks of the Tiber, and 
had been a witness to the pee of at- 
tachment which Sabina conferred on him 
beneath one of the most retired porticos 
of the temple. The dextrous Kypassis 
instantly singled out another pin equally 
beautiful ; it had been made by a Grecian 
goldsmith, and represented the Goddess 
of Plenty, holding in one hand a horn, 
and with the other caressing a dolphin. 
Her head was ornamented wit acrescent, 
the emblem of the Goddess Isis, or the 
moon. Sabina had been accustomed to 
wear this pin when she publicly attended 
the Temple of Isis. At the present mo 
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ment her confidante attached another 
meaning to the ornament. ©“ Will your 
ladyship wear the Isis pin to-day?” en- 
quired Kypassis with a smile : mis- 
tress understood the arch ‘question, and 
nodded assent. As the slave drew the 
pin from the casket, she dropped a small 
roll of parchinentin which it was h 
This was an epigram of Martial, the 
fashionable poet of the day, who, to gain 
favour with the ladies, had composed 
verses on almost all the little articles 
used at their toilettes; and these pro- 
ductions were handed about as 

sents on New-year’s Day, or the Sa- 
turnalian festivals. The verses in 
which Kypassis had wrapped the Isis 

n, had been nted by Saturninus 

Sabina on New-year’s Day, and they 
revived the most delightful recollections. 
The cunning Iris obtained a smile of sa- 
tisfaction from her Juno. “ Read it, 
Napé,” said she, in a tone of kindness to 
the slave, who was standing in readiness 
to fulfil her duty, “ that man contrives 
to give such an agreeable turn, even to 
the merest trifles!” Napé picked up 
the scrap of parchment and read:~ 

THE GOLD PIN. 

“ The gold pin confines the tresses of 
Your hair, lest the perfumes should soil your 
silken drapery.” 

«How charming!” exclaimed the 
slaves who surrounded Sabina.—“ How 
charming!’ repeated, like an echo, those 
who were at the further end of the apart- 
ment. 

Napé, the first and most skillful of 
Sabina’s dressing-maids, gave the finish- 
ing stroke to the work of her fellow- 
slaves. Her Domina had had her in- 
structed in all the mysteries of hair- 
dressing ; and she knew how to make 
the head-dress harmonize with the fea- 
tures, with the form of the head, and 
even with the other parts of the dress. 
The question now is, whether Sabina 
shall adorn her brows with a diadem, 
and ringlets waving on either side, or 
whether she shall wear the large bow 
and toupee. The diadem was so called 
because it encircled the forehead and 
temples like the band which was the 
emblem of royalty and of deified mor- 
tals. It consisted either of a plate of 
= gold, or a ribbon adorned with 
pearls and gold ornaments, and it dis- 
played a few curls on the forehead. But 
there was something grave and imposin 
in this form of head-dress: it was muc 
in favour among the matrons of distinc- 
tion who took Juno for their model. 
But Sabina was less anxious to inspire 
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respect than to please and make con- 
quests; and she determined 
in favour of the bow. latter con- 
sisted of the hair itself, and formed a 
kind of toupee, which was usually accom- 
panied by curls descending on both sides. 

But amidst all this bani ae time de- 

a 
male head; none has so weari 


thén on the other. Sometimes, indeed, 
this duty is formed by the Cavaliere 
Servente or Cicisbeo of the lady, if he be 
admitted to the toilette, tothe - 
instructions of Ovid, that great master 
in the art of love, who says :— 

“ Think not that you are dishonoured by 
holding the mirror to your mistress, 
dishonourable it may be: it is fit that you 
should be her slave. 

Mirrors were indeed the most mag- 
nificent and costly articles of furniture 
used in ancient times. They were not, 
like ours, made of glass, but consisted of 
a plate of polished metal. Sabina’s 
set round with precious stones: the mir- 
ror itself was a plate of silver, i 
with a plate of gold that it 
every object in the most forcible way 
possible.” The reverse of this gad 
consisted of wrought gold, and it was 

rovided with an elegantly carved ivory 
andle. Spunges for cleaning the metal 
were fastened on each side. > 

Alas! should any accident befall this ex- 
quisite mirror, poor Latris will be eruelly 
punished for her negligence. It cost a 


vast deal more money than the 
merchant received for Latris her To 
this or some other such mirror, the wise 
Sea probably alladenyiam — 
80 bitter inst the luxury : : 
“ One of these mirrors costs mere. std 
than the state grants to the dang 
poor deceased generals. The 
the senate gave to Scipio's dau 
would scarcely suffice to purchase a m 
ror for the daughter of a freed-man.” 


(The Supplement to this Scene tn our next.) 
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To'the Rev. Mr. Cole. 
: Paris, Aug. 12,1771. 
Dear Sir, ~ 


_ Tam excessively shocked at readi 
in the rs that Mr. Gray is dead! 
I wish to God you may be able to tell me 

‘it is not true! .. Yet in this painful un- 
certainty I must rest some days! None 
of my acquaintance are in London: I do 
not know to whom to apply but to you. 
Alas! 1 fear in vain! too many circum- 
stances speak it true. he detail is 
exact; a second paper arrived by the 
same post, and does not contradict it; 
and what is worse, I saw him but four 
or five days before I came hither: he 
had been to Kensington for the air, 
complained of the gout flying about him, 
of sensations of it in his:stomach. I, in- 
deed, thought him changed, and that he 
looked ill; still L had not the least/idea 
of his being in danger. I started up 
from my chair when I read the para- 
graph: a cannon ball would not. have 
surprised me more! The shock but 
ceased to give way to my concern, and 
my hopes are too ill founded to mitigate 
it nobody has the charity to write 
to.me, my anxiety must continue till the 
end of the month; for I shall set out on 
my. return on the 26th; and unless you 
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receive this time enough for your an- 
swer to leave London on the 20th in the 
evening, I cannot meet it till I find it at 
Arlington-street, whither I beg you to 
direct it. cat 

If tlie event is but too true, pray add 
to this melancholy service that of telling 
me any circumstances you know of his 
death. Our long, very long friendship, 
and his genius, must endear to me every 
thing that relates to him. What writ- 
ings has heleft? Who are his executors? 
I should earnestly wish, if he has des- 
tined any ning to ee to print it 
at my press. It would do me honour, 
and would give me an opportunity of 
expressing what I feel for him. Methinks 
as we grow old, our only business here 
is to adorn the graves of our friends, or 
to dig our own! Adieu! Dear Sir, 

Yours ever, 
, Hor. WALPOLE, 

P.S. I heard this unhappy news but 
last night; and have just been told that 
Lord Edward Bentinck goes in haste to- 
morrow Kore owe that you will re- 
ceive this much sooner than I expected. 
Still I must desire you to direct to Ar- 
lington-street, as by the surest convey- 
ance to me. 


———_ 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


A FAREWELL. 
Fats decrees, and we must sever, 
Oh, hance to meet no more ! 
Can’st thou leave me thus for ever 
Mourning on a distant shore ?— 
Can’st thou—but I will not number 
_ Feelings, La bp  kopoeid Me 
Every thought of grief shal! slum 
To thy bedi 6 silent cell! 
Go !—famo—duty’s call obeying— 
__Be the meed of merit thine ; 
Here no more thy steps delaying, 
_ Waste thy hours at Folly’s shrine. 
No, lov’d youth, I will not pain thee, 
_ Filno longer urge thy stay ! 
Sighs of mine shall not detain thee ; 
Speed thy parting !—Hence !—away ! 
And, where’er thy eng wepdehy 
May thy | through roses lie,— 
May head thou lh ge prove fonder-- 


gaa thy regard than I !— 
P. ride, my lonely anguish ces 
Talks of wealth and Joy bis 
at are they—how y gliding— 
ipenensed “<} the scale with worth. =~ 
ft my mind the past retraces— 
. z iiretunes with itself apart— 


| What are gicues?—mental graces! 


‘ t is RANK ?—a noble heart! 
New ‘Monraty Mac,—No. 59, 


These in thee I know are blended— 
These I know are all thine own; 

And I joy thou’rt thus befriended, 
These will stay when those are gone. 


When this envious breeze hath borne thee 
O’er yon gently murmuring sea ; 
Once again to Gallia tarn thee— 
Once again remember me ! J 
When deep thoughts of gloom oppressing, 
Chill thy heart, and dim thine eye, 
Think of her—thy name still blessing— © 
Who was wont to share thy sigh, ' 
Who—when from “ gay circles stealing,” 
Thou hast sought a lone retreat— 
Shared with thee thy “ bursts of feeling,” 
Shared—and deeni‘d her sorrow sweet. 
pale beam 
Thou pour'’st thy bashful minstrelsy, 
Think then perchance the self-same gleam 
May shed its soothing lighton me: 
And if thou breath'st a mournful measure, 
Oh! let that thought to joy give birth; 
But ifthy lyre be strung to pleasure, 
I would not have it mar by mirth, 
The winds up—the white sail setting— 
I must not—dare notlook again: - 
Farewell !—be happy; ne’er forgetting 
The soother of thy former pain. E. 


Vor, X. 3I 


And when beneath the moon’s 
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THE CAPTIVE’S LAMENT. 


A Sacred Fragment. 
Now mustour high-born offspring bear 
\ The yoke by sordid foemen fram‘d ; 
Those who undauntedly might dare 
Pharaoh's fierce rage, abrupt, untam’d; 
Who saw his war-cars arm’d with steel 
Round his own ranks destruction deal ; 
Smiled—as the Red Sea's thundering wave 
Proved Judah’s safe-guard—Egypt’s grave ; 
Trod safe Arabia’s poisonous sand, 
Laugh’d at Philistia’s giant band ; 
Must now—unmann'd by weak dismay— 
Ammon’s inglorious od obey! 
Slavery at best—is base enow, 
When slaves to noble masters bow ; 
To crouch before a coward race— 
Is slavery more than doubly base ? 
Almighty Father !—Judah’s God ! 
Thy voice the swelling billows hear: 
At thy august, resistless nod 
The fountains of the deep appear ; 
Thou stay’st the sun in mid career ; 
Thou shak’st the pillars of the world : 
Atlength on our behalf be near, 
And on our cose re 0 vengeance hurl’d‘! 
Spare thine afflict spring, spare 
The children of thy special care. 
‘Yet if our guilt for judgment call 
The hottest, fiercest that may fall, 
Father.!—if Thov must now disclaim 
Judah's defil’d—adulterous name, 
If o’er that loved,—that rebel race— 
The Judge assume the Parent’s place, 
And, amid groans and dark despair, 
Must die their ill-timed, tardy pray’r ; 
Let not the Syrian,—let not brand « 
Of Ammon, false designing foe, 
Nor Pharaoh's proud, unsparing hand 
Award the dread vindictive blow ! 
Tnsulted Father !—rather dart 
Thy withering lightnings through each heart: 
Us, let some shuddering earthquake claim; 
Launch o'er our roofs Gomorrah’s flame; 
Rive yon rough rock, sweep from their womb 
An inundation’s gulphy tomb ; 
Let flood, let flame, and earth, and air 
Combin’d, to Thy just throne repair; 
With Thee some punishment concert 
Worthy thy wrath, and our desert ; 
But save us—save us from the shame 
That waits on Slavery’s abject name | * 
e * * * * * * 
Ammon ! thy yaunting disa: rs, 
Laughter expires in floods rs be 
Thy hours of madness cease to fiow 
Merged in long years of lengthening woe; 
Soon o’er thy mounting prospects climb 
The swift destructive car of Time 3 
And---if some specious airy dream 
Beguile not for prophetic beam— 
Soon speeds our hour of vengeance nigh, 
Death shall tame thee, arid Freedom fly! 
B. 


a ne ree Te ee ae 

* We offer our apologies to the author 
for the addition of these two verses ; but 
something, we canceive, was wanting to 
complete the sense, Eprror. 


Original and Select Poetry. 


[Dec. 1, 
TO LORD BYRON, 

Written after perusing his Epitaph ona 
Newfoundland Dog. 


Oh! say not thatall loveis lust, 
And friendship but a bland deceit ;— ~ 
Be not to all the world unjust, : 
Tho’ thou hast chanced some false to meet. 


Though Sorrowan untimely shade 
oS oe heart and brow hath 
8) 


iP’ 
Tho’ love for ine but bloom’d—to fade — 
And seeming friends thy steps misled ;— 
Still there are vows which do endure ;— 
Feelings—which interest ne’er can blot— 
And there are bosoms—warm yetpure— | 
Tho’ thou, perchance, hast found them not! 
Then say notthat all love is lust, 
And friendship but a bland deceit ;— 
Be not to all the world unjust, 
Tho’ thou hast chanced some false to meet. 
Turn not en darkest si 
While fairer prospects court thine eye ;— 
Mistrust not those thou hast not tri “hl 
Nor yield to cold misanthropy ! 
But learn this lesson froma youth, 
Whose heart, like thine, at times can glow; 
Think every lip—a lipof truth, =x" 
*Till thou hast ceased to find it so ! 
1814. ALA. W. 


SONG OF THE OCEAN SPIRITS. 
From where the young East 
Of the rosy breast, 
Flings open her gates to the God of day, 
To the couch of his rest 
In the crimson west 
We Genii of Ocean extend oursway. — 


O’er the far-flashirig tide 
That's colle wide, poe " * 

And frantickly foaming, so free and wild ‘ 
Our power can . ; 


r.’ 
The whirlpool’s 1» stall 
Orsink the dread reef by Danger piled. 
Where the sun’s chasten’d blaze 
hefathomie epi ofthe cean wares 
To the fathomless ves 
We bind our green hair a 
With the gem most rare, ery 
Or softly recline in the coral cave. : _ 
Or when Hesper isbright = Dyna 
Onthe brow ofnight, os 
And sheds her mild beam thro” the darkling 
gloom; - J 
We ~weave the soft song, 
The still shore along, 


Or dance round a true lover's watery tomb. nb 
When yrs repose, . rd 
And tet wile close, _ Pe 

While o’er the wide surface deep stillness 

reigns; ated 
We invisibly rise 
Unto mortal eyes, = 5 

And warble the mellowing ocean . 
Thenlightlyaround . 
To the silyer sound, — * weve! 


gf) 


, 


at en fy 


a 


‘That. first 
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Y> 
While loveliness speaks 
In their dimpling cheeks, 
Impressed by the finger of jocund:joy. 
When our mystical rites 
On moonlight nights,. fi 


Original and Seléct Poetry.’ 
The mermaids in dance the long hours em. } 


4o7 
Save pian dove, 
Who above " 
The thunder-clad terrors of tenfold night. - 
When tem) invade— 
Wrapt in awful shade— 


Hlumin’d alon ightni ; 
“remanent oe 


> 
Call forth the deep voice of thechordedshell, |, And secure from harm, 


We in choruses strong 
Chant the sacred song, 

The watery Deity’s power to tell. 
The old hoary god, 
Who controls the flood, 


There's nought can withstand his power and 
might ; 


our diamond palaces rising fair. 
And often we weep. 
As the perilous deep,. : 
The mariner hero closes o'er ; 
Then laying the brave 
Ga In a jasper grave, 
night’ssilent breezes his requiem pour.. 
Headington, August 20,1818. J.L.W. 


TO-A LADY. 
On Reading Romeo and Juliet. 


Of love and sorrow, ’tis a peerless tale— 
Then press it softly to thy gentle breast; 
T'll share the fear that thy pure 
cheek pale ; 
ri — the wish that may not be con- 
te 


Unhappy pair !—and yet to them was given 
That earthly joy which tasteth most’ of 
heaven ; 
Oh ! sweet and bitter, let our mixt tears flow, 
Where on the grave of love, the drooping 
violets grow. 
. 
To mortals there is given a fleeting life :— 
A life?—Ah no! a wild, vain, hurrying 
dream !— 
A tempest of pride— passion —sin—and 
strife ! 


A dark, deep, restless, ever-foaming. 
stream, 
When fortune lifts us high, or sinks us low, 


We feel the motion—know not where we go ; 


Love only, like the oil upon the sea, 
Gives to man’s tossing soul, repose and li- 


*Tis true, that they who love are seldom 
born 


Toasmooth destiny—Love buds in peace ; 
But foulest wizards in the air have sworn 
To blast its beauty ere its leaves increase. 
The lovers dare not look—fiends watch 
their eyes ;— 
They dare not speak—fiends intercept their 


sighs ;— 
A pelt is on them mute, o’ermastering — 
Dumb sorrow o’er them waves her dark 
depressing wing. 


But let the faint heart yield him as he may, 
Danger sits powerless on Love's steady 


: reast 5 
The lovers shrink not in the evil day ;— 
They are afflicted—but are not opprest ; 
To die together or victorious live— 
om holiest yow—'tis theirs to 


- 


fetters—they are free;— 
They care not tho’ the grave their bridal 
bed should be. me 


It may be that if Love's expanding flower 


Is forced to close before the storm’s keen’ 
breath . 


- 
=e g may protract the blooming 
ur 
Which is so short in all that suffers death.’ 
The silence, and the sorrow, and the pain, 
May nourish that which they attack in vain. 
The lowly flame burns longest—humble 


sadness / 
Is kindlier to Love’s growth than free un- 
varied gladness, 
Butoh! how gloriousshone their ruling star,’ 
Which carried them with budding loves 
to heaven-;: 
biome angels welcomed in bright. realms 


r 
With a fall cup which scarce to taste was. 

given, 

While any remnant of terrestrial sin 

Had power to stain the holy draught within, 

They died ;—young Love stood by them 

calmly sighing, t 
And fann’d with his soft wing the terrors of 


r dying. 
Read not of Juliet and her Romeo, 
With tragic trembling, and uplifted hair ; 
Be mild, fair maid, and gentle in thy woe,” 
As in their death were that most innocent 


pair. 
Upon the tomb o’the Capulets there gleams. 
No torch-light, but a moon of tender beams ; 
ae, hate not Love because a JuLiet. 
ied, . ’ 
But seck to sleep like her by a true lover's 
side. 


LINES, ss 
Wrilten in a Blank Leaf of Lord’ Byron's 
A: Bride of y heh 
Know’st thou the land, where the hardy 
green thistle, : : 
The red-blooming heath and the harebell 
abound ; 
Where oft o’er the mountains the shepherd's 
shrill whistle 
Is heard in the gloaming so sweetly to 
sound ?— 
Know’st thou the land of the mountain,and 


_ flood, ; 
Where the pine of the forest for ages hath 
stood ; - 


i. 


299 
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' 
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Where the eagle comes forth on the wings 
of the storm, — 
And her young ones are rocked on the high 


“Cairn-gorm 
Know’ t hat the 9 ya the cold Celtic 


Encireles the hills which its bae waters lave ; 
Where the virgins are pure as the gems of 


the sea, 
And their 


are 

*Tis the land oh aij lie !—'tis the land of 
thy youth, 

Where first thy young heart glow’d with 
honour and truth; 

Where aed wild fire of genius first caught 


2 thy young soul, 

And thy thy fancy roam’d free from 
» controul! 

Then ‘hy does that fancy still dwell on a 


Willine Lioreldenistto aladaoss, and Mad- 


its are light, as their actions 


ness to Crime; 
Where courage itself is more savage than 
_» brave; 
Where man is a woman a slave? 
Tho’ soft are the » and sweet the 
perfume, 


And fair are thes gardens of Gul” in their 


Publications illustrative of the Scenery of Italy. [Dee. 15 


oe 
A ot, isthe magic ha. lm nh 


Gives life to the action, and: 
ae ee the tales 


6 er of thy, sp 


Are the pe Atbomtes wordy thy 


care; 

Less soft than Zuvema—less: bright than 
Guinare?) drone 

Are her sons less renowned, or her warriors 
less brave 

Than the slaves of a prince—who himself is 
a slave? 

Then strike thy wild lyre—let it swell with 

the strain, 

Let the mighty in ‘arms live, and 

ue 


Th pete dts 46 ephaie dp een 
eir 
hearse ; a) Way a 
And the fame of thy ee 
verse. ery poms i 
The proud wreath of vict’ry ‘round heroes 


may twine, 
"Tis the Poet who crowns them with bo- 


bloom nours divine! 
Can the cedars they::seatter—the roses they. And thy | laurels, Pextes, had sunk in the 
3 
Gees tenee tothe heertabiediicion ond tediee! Bard ot preserv'd) "hem immora 
fear? in bloom ! 
3 " oe pose oe 
‘ol! 2p 0s 
FINE ARTS. Re ew hat 


,RECENT PUBLICATIONS ALLUSTRATIVE 
OP THE SCENERY OF ITALY AND ITS 
REMAINS IN ART. 

A FEW years since, when the mad 
ambition of an individual had embroiled 
all Europe in the multitudinous miseries 
of war, the classic shores of Italy were 
almost inaccessible to British artists.— 
The attractive scenery which furnished 
the elements of the superb pictures of 
Claude, and the hallowed monuments of 
ancient art which offer the finest models 
to the sculptor and the architect, were 
to an Englishman as effectually “a sealed 
book” as the views in the vicinity of Je- 
rusalem, or the ruins of Persepolis. He 
was compelled to behold them through 
the unsatisfactory medium of prints ; and 
his mortification was increased by the re- 
collection that he was almost within 
reach of those objects to which he most 
ardently aspired, but from which he was 
still effectually debarred. Now happily 
the case is altered; and it is one of the 
greatest benefits resulting from the gene- 
ral peace with which we are blessed, 
that the votaries of art, wherever 
they exist, have free access to the most 
copious fountains of information, and 


ready admittance to the'surest, we 
almost said the only school of 
Contemporary artists of pt : 
the prise re may ni 
their studies, and interchange 
on the classic and consecrated 
nurtured the genius.of 
Angelo, and Claude. Tar 
may appear inflated; but he rh 
not feel his powers invigorated, 

imagination excited, “y i 
press the ground which | 

great, to whom he has been | 
to look up with veneration, may 
desist from a pursuit in. which I 
never attain distinction, and f 
he is totally unfit. All of us, 1 
are not enabled to enjoy these» 
advantages; circumstances anforeseen 


and unavoidable will equ oar to 


prevent a visit to the re 
those who remain can only par 
the gratification and Lake of 
fortunate neighbours, by a’ 
tasteful delineation of thea 
artist’s pilgrimage: The — 
teemed with the ‘published? d 
of tourists; and though pe 
great merit, most of th 


ep 5 £ 


= 
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‘Tess skies of Italy. The engravings 


1818.] | Gell and Gandy’s Pompeii~ Major Cockburn’s Pompeiana. 
valueless to. artists; and, indeed, great 


requisites should unite in order to pro- 
duce a satisfactory writer relative to 
this delightful country ;—he should pos- 
sess an artist’s eye to view, an artist's 
pencil to trace, and an artist's pen to de- 
scribe. We do not mean to assert, with 
the paltry spirit of a mechanic, that no 
men are ey ap to feel and express 
themselves like artists, who are not pro- 
fessors—on the contrary, an intelligent 
and well-judging amateur may in many 


respects be more desirable; but we con-. 


sider that a mere acquaintance with 
books and men will not suffice; in other 
words, that he who is well qualified for a 
tourist in any other country, a no 
means equal to the required task in 
Italy: and if a doubt exist of the pro- 
priety of our remark, let the classic Ad- 
dison be remembered, whose travels in 
Italy are now almost deservedly for- 
gotten. An Italian tourist, unpossessed 
‘of the feelings of an artist, is in the situ- 
ation of an auditor at a concert, deficient 
in judgment or susceptibility with regard 
to music. 

After these observations it will be 
hardly necessary to state, that we have 
been much gratified by several recent 

ublications illustrative of Italy and Ita- 
ian objects. We allude more particu- 
larly to those called “ Italian Scenery” — 
«« Pompeii,” by Sir Wm. Gell and Mr. 
Gandy, and “ Pompeiana,” by Major 
Cockburn, which are now all in a course 
of publication. The former of these 
works, “ Iratt1an ScEeNnERY,” consists 
‘of a series of engravings by Charles 
Heath, and assistants, from drawings by 
Miss Batty. They are a series highly 
interesting; and from their size (4to.) 
well adapted to illustrate the works of 
most of our modern tourists—such as 
Eustace, &c. The drawings have been 
made with unusual fidelity, and particu- 
larly well represent the clear and cloud- 
are 
not uniformly excellent; the best is the 
view of Aiguebelle: those of Genoa, Pisa, 
and .Lavenza, are also good. In some 
. of the others there is a want of clearness 
in the engraving, which gives a mistiness 
rarely observable in the happy climate of 
Italy, where every object is seen through 
a pure pellucid medium. We do not 
like the announcement, that the engrav- 
ings are made by Charles Heath and his 
agsistants: there is something too much 
like commercial feeling in this treatment 
of the affair, Mr. Heath, who has a 
high and deserved reputation, ought not 
to possess himself of any fame which 
fairly belongs to an assistant; nor ought 


‘and the size o 


the assistant to be curtailed of. his due 
meed of praise, because circumstances 


have placed him in ‘that ity with 
another artist. We are willing that a 
bill of parcels, or a tradesman’s card, 


should be the performance of Jenkins 
and Co., and that the scenery of a new 
play should be executed by Greenwood 
and his assistants; but the fame of an 
artist should be his own alone, without 


‘partnership or anonymous participa- 


flon. 

GeLu- anp Ganpy's Pompetr is a. 
very valuable publication. The views 
are engraved from drawings made by 
Mr. Gandy, after sketches by Sir Wm. 
Gell, who is well known as the author 
of a very clegant work on the To 
graphy of Troy. They afford excellent 
representations of this beautiful city, 
and are executed with great taste and 
correctness of finish. There is besides 
an attention to detail that renders them 
highly interesting to such as have visited 
this delightful spot, and of infinite value 
to those who have not been so fortunate : 


‘the Forum, the Basilica, or Tribune, the 


house of Sallust, the Villa Suburbana, 
and the Theatre, are given in all their 
beauty; the accompanying letter+press is 
sufficiently explanatory. Mr. Gandy has 
given some restorations: the Gate of 
erculaneum, an Interior, &c.; they are 
elegantly designed, and the elements are 
Grecian; but restorations ave among the 
most difficult exercises for the mind of 
the architect; and the unlearned builder 
and studentsin general should be cautious 
how they adopt or imitate them without 
well ascertaining the authorities upon 
which they arg grounded. The finish to 
the Gate of Herculaneum is composed 
from that of the Choragic Monument of 
Thrasyllus, a building of a very different 
substructure and general character. . For 
the ceiling of the interior we know of no 
authority, nor is the example happy. 
Major Cocksurn’s Pomprtana, of 
which only the first number has been 
puvtshed, is a most excellent and artist- 
ike publication: the plates are etched 
by Pinelli, of Rome, and retouched by 
Cooke: they are wrought in a bold, free 
style, and are very faithful delineations 
of the places which they are intended to 
represent; they are not likely, however, 
to be so popular as many of the other 
productions of theday of a similar nature, 
as they require an intelligent and prac- 
tised eye to appreciate their excellence ; 
ti the work, which is folio, 
will also tend to make it more rare than 
other more portable publications. The 
union of talent by Pinelli and Cooke 
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pentuene, as may-be imagined, a most 
elicitous result: the vignette in the title 
is a beautiful etching, and is a master- 
piece of its kind. 

INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Davis has painted a commemorative 
icture of Her Royal Highness the late 
rincess Charlotte, and an engraving from 

it is in progress by Mr. Charles Turner, 
and will soon be ready for delivery by Messrs. 
Boydell. ‘Fhe plate is in a very forward 
state, and is very beautiful in its present 
stage. The composition is allegorical— 
the Princessis represented deservedly adorn- 
ed with a constellated crown; she presses 
her infant to her bosom, and wafted by gen- 
tle clouds the rose and the bud ascend to- 
gether to everlasting felicity, whilst cherubs 
playing around the group minister to them 
and strew flowers in their way. A distant 
view of Claremont, by a faint moonlight, is 
seen below, as indicative of the time and 
spot of the fatal occurrence. The artist has 
very ably introduced flowers in the compo- 
sition. ‘Those called, “ Forget me not,” the 
Lily and the never-fading Amaranthe are 
peculiarly well chosen. We are no great 
admirers of allegorical pictures in general, 
but this we are willing to admit is one of the 
least exceptionable of modern date. Were 
we inclined to exemplify the justice of our 
opinion, that this sort of composition is capa- 
ble of being the very worst ofall attempts in 
art, we should refer our readers to a plate 
designed by a Mr. Brown, and engraved by 
G., Maile ; the artist’s intentions were, doubt- 
less, respectful and decorous, but his pro- 
duction has quite an opposite effect. Bri- 
tannia and her customary adjuncts seemed to 
us to be copied from our old copper coin- 
age, and the angels on the left hand corner 
disclosed to us a fact which has at least the 
merit of novelty, that baby angels retain in 
heaven their propensity to play with dolls. 

Casts from the Elgin Marbles (of which it 

is impossible to speak too highly) it appears 
will soon have reached even the frozen cli- 
mate of Russia. We are sure that our rea- 
ders will join us in hearty congratulations 
on this circumstance—they contain al once 
the simplest and the highest elements of art, 
and are calculated to be of peculiar service 
in a country where preconceived errors will 
not oppose their influence. The following 
particulars we extract from a letter to a 


The Arctic Expedition. 


[Dee. 1, 


gs co 

fection hy Mr. Haydon’s favour; 
out any merit of mine, he has had the good- 
ness to make me a most delightful present, 
&e. &c.” “I beg of you very 
tell Mr. Haydon, if it can be 
English, that may God 7] 
be pleased to console him, as Mr. 
has consoled me. Tell him atthe same 
time, that if he knows how to be in raptures 
climate, posses hearts ule Sntiad 
climate, earts su 21 
feel all hae outi eval the mind'and the soul. 
bs this reason " 

ial Academy crowd to pay their 
adoration to Hrcrage 


productions, in comparison 

we have hitherto admired,” &c. &¢.— 
Some time since the Russian ‘ident sent 
to Mr. Haydon a most selection of 
Casts; they consist of a Silenus and a 
Venus, from the Palace de la Tauride, and a 
grand bust of Achilles, from the Palace of 
the Hermitage, belonging to the > 
and moulded by ey ee - Ole- 


noting a joyous hilarity. itis all 
in white plaster, one cannot hel i 
his cheeks to be rosy, and that 


an ode to Pan, or to the Satyrs of the woods. 
The other statue is a Venus, @ 


dently at a younger ea of her. life, with- 
out those marks of ving ge 4 
so evident in the Venus de. Medicis. 

bust of Achilles is £ 

above all praise. These casts, the moment 
they were landed at bor Aa 8 e So 
most handsomely daty, 

an order from ae Late of the Treasury. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION; 


Extract of a Letter from on board the 
Dorothea. 

“We first made the ice about the 27th 
May, near Cherry Island, which is small, 
and of remarkable appearance, being 
composed of many high and pointed 
rocks or cliffs; and in one bearing, looks 
as ifreat asunder by some ee of 


nature ; it lies on the south-east of 
Spitzbergen, from which it is 


about 150 miles. During a few days 
previous to making the ice, we i 


enced a great e of Hee ae 
thesmogateg having ale —— 
ably, and now continued below 32 

We had also frequent and heany falls af 


— 


iw 


: a 
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snow ;, and for several days, in the latter 
part of May, the thermometer fell to 18 
deg. or 14 deg. below the freezing point. 
We soon descried the lofty and snow- 
capped rocks or precipices which com- 
pose Spitzbergen—the cheerless, bleak, 
and sterile aspect of which it is impos- 
sible to describe. Running along the 
western side of the island, our progress 
was stopped by immense barriers of ice, 
which extended in every direction as far 
as the eye could reach, and joining the 
land to the northward, blocked up all the 
harbours.’ We succeeded, however, in 
gaining a high northern latitude, viz. 
about 80.; but as we had parted from 
our consort a few days before, in a heavy 
gale of wind, we returned in quest of 

er, and were fortunate enough to fall in 
with her, on the subsequent day. We 
now put into Magdalena Bay, in’ lat. 
79,33. North, long. 11. East. The up- 
per and inner part of this Bay was found 
so choked up with ice, which was now 
beginning to break up, that our situation 
here became very critical. Having sur- 
veyed it, however, we again put to sea, 
and ran along the edge of the ice to the 
westward, which every where presented 
the to cat of a solid body. On the 
10th June we fell in with several sail of 
Greenlandmen, when we were sorry to 
learn that no hope existed of getting to 
the northward by stretching to the west- 
ward; and it was the unanimous opi- 
nion of the masters of these ships, that 
to gaina high northern latitude, we must 
penetrate to the northward ; that is to 
say, that we must stand in with, or near, 
to the land of Spitzbergen. In conse- 
-quence of this information, as well as the 
Sema ms we had already made, and 
the decisive opinion of our pilots, we re- 
-traced our steps to the northward, and 
were soon completely beset in the ice. 
You cannot form — conception of the 


truly picturesque and often solemn gran- 


: deur of such ascene. Conceive two ves- 


sels hemmed in, jammed, and completely 
surrounded by immense masses of ice, of 
the .rudest and often most fantastic 
forms; the two ships appearing, as it 
were, like ks in the midst of a vast 
extended plain, of alabaster whiteness, 
-and to which the eye can assign no 
limits. When the sun shone bright, 
whether at mid-day, or mid night, but 
ularly at the latter period, its 
assumed a softer hue, and shed a 
wer tint on the immense sheet of 
ing ice, while the steep and 


: 1g summit of Spitzbergen, form- 
Garisbonponse combined to render 
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the whole truly grand and interesting. 
In this saiuation ae remained ten or 
twelve days, nearly fixed bodies, except 
when the different currents changed our 
situation, which was indicated to us onl 
by altering the bearings of the land, 
from which we were distant eight or ten 
leagues. At length we were extricated 
from our perilous situation by the ice 
partially opening, so as to enable us to 
force our way out. 

«We now ranged along the edge of the 
ice, endeavouring, if possible, to discover 
some vacancy by which we might pene- 
trate northward; but we did so in vain. 
On the 26th June we again came to an- 
chor in Fair Haven, which is situated 
between two islands»called Vagel Sang 
and Clover Cliff. On those. and the 
neighbouring islands we discovered nu- 
merous herds of rein deer: and in run- 
ning in for the anchorage, immense 
numbers of sea horses were seen lying on 
the ice, huddled together, and, at a dis- 
tance, much resembling a group of cat- 
tle. We succeeded in Killing several, 
some of which were of prodigious size ; 
for instance, one which we cut up was 
found to weigh twenty hundred weight. 
These animals are seen every where, 
near the land, on the ice, as well as in 
the sea; and they are found in the bays 
(which are numerous all along the coast) 
lying on the beach, sometimes to the 
amount of several hundreds. To a 
stranger they present the most forbid- 
ding and ugly aspect imaginable. When 
much annoyed by shot, they assemble 
their forces, surround the boat as if de- 
termined to retaliate: thirty, forty, or 
more, will appear in every direction, and 
almost at the same moment, and so near, 
that the muzzle of your musket will 
often reach their heads; they now make 
a hissing, barking kind of noise, and no 
sooner receive your fire than they be- 
come apparently furious, roll about, de- 
scend probably for a minute, when they 
re-appear with immense increase of num- 
bers, and seem bolder in their assaults, 
Several of our oars were snapped in two, 
or otherwise broken by them. In their 
upper jaw are two tusks of great size, 
which seem as if intended by nature to 
form the principal means of defence, 
as well against the attacks of their ene- 
mies, as to raise and support their huge 
carcasses, when they elevate themselves 
from the sea to the ice ; these tasks are 
of the purest ivory, and when they have 
attained their full growth, are of con- 
siderable value. Their hides are yery 
thick, and of the toughest texture ; but 
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they are coatse, and fit only for corre] 
on the rico ips, dt pry asing. 
When brought on board, their bodies 
emitted a most intolerable stench; to 
get rid of which, as soon, as they were 
skinned the carcass was thrown over- 
board. The reindeer of Spitzbergen, of 
which we procured a plentiful supply, do 
not, [ think, differ essentially from the 
deer of England, except that, as the 
autumn advances, they begin to cast 
their summer coat, and during the winter 
months become perfectly white; even 
in the end of June their winter coat 
was but beginning to fall off, and many 
of those we killed were still nearly white. 
We also saw many white bears, but only 
succeeded in killing one. 

«We continued at anchor in Fair Haven 
about seven or eight days, during which 
time we (the two ships) succeeded in 
killing about 45 or 50 deer, the weight 
of which averaged at least 120 pounds. 
We again put to sea, hoping that as the 
season’ was now more advanced, we 
should be able to penetrate towards the 
north. Having discovered some partial 
openings in the ice, we forced our way 
in; and on this occasion we gained the 
highest northern latitude we were des- 
tined to reach, viz. 80. 32. Here we 
were again completely surrounded and 
blocked’ up, in which state we remained 
during a period of three weeks. At 
length, on the 29th of July, after im- 
mense labour and fatigue, we succeeded 
once more ih getting into open water, 
little aware of the catastrophe which 
was to befal us on the approaching morn. 
We had gained an offing of eight or ten 
miles from the packed ice, when about 
four o'clock, a.m. on the 30th July, a 
dréadful gale of wind came on, blowing 
directly on the ice. In a few hours we 
found ourselves in an awful situation, 
unable to weather the ice on either tack, 
and drifting fast upon the main body of 
it, which the wind and swell had now 
rendered to every appearance a solid 
mass. We knew not what to do; there 
was no time for déliberation, and to 
prevent the ship from driving broadside 
on, the only alternative we had was to 
put the helm up, and, if possible, to force 
her head into the ice. A little ‘after 
nine o'clock the word was given to’ put 
the helm up, an awful pause succeeded ; 
the most solemn dread pervaded every 
countenance; to all human probability 
there were but a few moments betwixt 
us and eternity, and every individual, 
with the most dreadful anxiety, watched 
the moment when the ship should re- 
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ceive the first shock. The concussion 
was tremendous. The sea was 


shocks; but in the course of half an 
hour had forced herself in, 

about two or three times her own length. 
The immense “Masses 


g 


now so firml Ro ra that. the 
comparatively had i le motion. a4 
“Fortunately the gale soon moderated, 
but we found ourselves in a sinking 
state; all the pumps » and 
to keep the ship free. We now -ex- 
pected every moment to goto the bot 
tom. The foll ing was, pro- 
videntially, fine, the ice _some- 
what separated; with the’ utmost ‘ex- 


ertion of e soul on board, we 
succeeded in getting the ship out of the 
ice, and were able, on following 


Bpltshetiens cs eh aaa - 
itz . Our ship being now 
pa a Thattoiedl sondiliony every idea 
of raestion Ss hethes! iat Gane 
a question whether (the: lar- 
board side, in several places, being 
literally stove in,) was or 
ing considered, and 


to risk our lives in 
Having got ito § 
it was found that we 
of materially ree 
after the completion of “it was 
determined that we ‘should proceed to 
E nd.” 8é - Mu re. 
ince the above, ‘advices have been 
received that the Isabella and the Alex- 


ander, discovery ships, are safely arrived, 
in Brassa Sound, Lerwick, all> well; 


neither ship having lost aman, 
ing a man on the sick list. 


has completely sueceeded 
every oad Baffin’s Dey, aad ea 


the —— of pres: in : 
and longitudes, of veri ' the ‘state- 
ments of that old: see 

whose name it pm 
that no e€ _ between 
Atlantic ‘nod ‘Pacitie? Ooslill 
Davis's Straits and Baffin’s © 
whole being found tobe 
highland, ex to 
as lat. 77. 55. and longy 
the 74th degree of 
westward as far as’ 
They traced the’ 
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down to the Cape Walsingham of Davis, 
which they ascertained to lie in lat. 68. 
and long. 60. ; from thence they steered 
for Resolution Island, and then stood 
homeward. They have made many 
curious: observations and discoveries, of 
which, perhaps, will not be considered as 
the least interesting, that of a nation 
being found to inhabit the Arcticregions, 
between the latitudes of 76. and78. who 
thought that the world to the south 
was all ice; that generation had suc- 

ed a generation of people who had 
never tasted the fruits of the earth, had 
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no idea of a Supreme Being, who never 
had an anon and wines chiefs had 
hitherto supposed themselves monarchs 
of the universe. There now only re- 
mains to be discovered the termination, 
if it has one, of Middleton's Repulse Bay, 
and a few degrees to the northward of 
it, to determine whether Greenland be 
an island or joins America; and this 
might with the greatest ease be done 
from the northernmost station of the 
Hudson’s-bay Company in any one sear 
son.” 


a 


DRAMATIC 

THE two last months have produced 
a more than usual number of dramatic 
pieces, and an unprecedented number of 
debuts, all of which, unavoidable circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented us from 
noticing. We shall not affect to lament 
this much, as those which merited no- 
tice will have lost nothing by the delay, 
and those which have been passed by al- 
together may safely be pronounced not 
to have deserved it. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

In the performance of The Point of 
Honour, O'Neil made a most touch- 
ing appeal to the heart, as Bertha; and 

somewhat repressing her energies at 

early part of the play, her exertions 

its close shone forth with even 

more than their wonted splendour. 

Young's Sir Frank was a fine manly per- 

» replete with sensibility and 

- The Durimel of C. Kemble was 

not behind it in excellence ; and the 

Valeour of Abbott was worthy the rank 

~— in the meritorious group which 

» as at present cast, presents, 

sath the whole one of the most 
‘ exhibitions on the stage. 

_ After the play, the farce of the Spoiled 

Child aya performed. Mrs. T. Hill 

e 


ere was much 


Loe ert Pickle. Th 
. are inher manner, and we could have 


nothing more agreeably playful 

had she appeared as a female ; but taking 
= character of a boy, fy ame anslies, 

leasing performance wou 

leeeilttene. pill a effective, had she 
retained less of her uwn delicacy. We 
have been accustomed to a bolder display, 
and this made ns feel that something was 
‘to complete the picture we ex- 
pect witness. Mr. Farren in Don 
unuel: “She would and she would not” 


yas added largely to the stock of his pre- 

us eputation. He possessed himself 

= of the spirit of the part and delivered 
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all the points with great discrimination 
and masterly skill. Two of Mr. Sheri- 
dan's pieces were performed on the same 
night, the comedy of the Rivals, and 
the farce of the Critic. The Rivals was 
cast as usual, with only one exception— 
Miss Foote undertook the part of Julia, 
which she sustained with a de of 
spirit and feeling of which we co we 
had no presentiment. The novelty in 
the Critic was Mr. Farren’s Sir Fretfal 
Sega which was a masterly delinea- 
tion. The struggles of his envy against 
his pride, and the frequent of 
his indignation in the midst of his pro- 
fessions of coolness, were exhibited with 
surprising truth and energy. Indeed, 
the part, though limited toa single scene, 
is one of those sketches which prove how 
much may be done in a small compass, 
and Mr. Farren certainly brought to the 
undertaking all the talents which it re- 
uired. 

& The representation of the tragedy of 
Jane Shore excited no small share of pub- 
lic curiosity, to witness the talents of 
Miss O'Neil and Miss Somerville in one 
iece. In addition to this, Young, 
eady, and Booth, were each ex- 
pected to be included in the cast of cha- 
racter. Since the tragedy was written, 
it is probable it was never so well acted 
as on this occasion. Miss O'Neil, as 
Jane Shore, presented a natural and 
affecting picture of “ a broken and a 
contrite heart.” The sincerity of her 
tance, and the appropriate humility 
of her deportment, prepared the audience 
in the first scenes to sympathize in all 
her griefs which were to follow. Her. 

first scene was beyond description to 
ing, and she appears to have accomplish- 
all the author could have desired to 
be accomplished when he drew the cha- 
racter. the whole, we never wit- 
nessed amore able, interesting, or effect 
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ve performance. Miss Somerville, on 
her first entrance as Alicia, appeared to 
have a heavy solemnity of manner that 
made us fear she would not be sufficient- 
‘ly animated in the most impassioned 
‘scenes. We were agreeably deceived. 
The bitter irony with which she taunted 
Hastings, and the lofty tone of indignant 
jealousy in which she Joaded him with 
reproaches, soon dispelled every alarm. 
‘In the fifth act her frenzy and despair 
evinced a powerful imagination, and the 


frantic rage with which she assailed the 
unhappy Jane, was terrible enough to 


complete the distress of the scene, while 
her own misery was kept sufficiently in 
view to give her claim on our pity.— 
Young's Hastings was a finer display of 
acting than the part deserved. His re- 
jection of Alicia was in the spirit of the 
most courtly scorn, and his declaration of 
loyalty, in the presence of the protector, 
was eminently manly and impressive. 
Macready's Dumont was an inferior part 
well played. Booth, who has so long 
disappeared from the London stage, was 
the Duke of Gloucester. He spokeas if 
he had a severe cold, and was scarcely 
Ane, wy 
The ier's Daughter was again 
brought forward after a long repese. 
This comedy has little sterling humour 
to recommend it, but a witless vivacity 
pervaded its scenes, which gave it a run 
on its first coming out, when the military 
_ spirit which animated the whole country 
was at its height. The improbabilities 
-with which it abounds, stand before the 
public in nuked ren gy 4 but still the 
ustling variety which it keeps up gives 
it some claim to approbation, and this 
claim, backed as it was by the talents 
comprehended in the cast, was fully ad- 
mitted by the audience. Farren, as the 
warm-hearted old Governor, displayed 
all the humour and energy that could be 
exhibited in a character so perfectly com- 
mon-place. Miss O'Neil played the 
“Widow Cheerly with great spirit and 


The Recluse of the Pyrenees: a Poem. ~ 


Hgertes, Chapman, -and Simmons, were 

all happy in their respective parts, and 

the comedy was upon the whole com- 

pletely successful. a 
DRURY LANB. 

A general meeting of the : 
of Drury Lane theatre took place im the 
saloon on the 30th ult. for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the 
ment of the Sub-Committee, as 
to by the General Committee. The 
meeting, after entering into the matter 
at considerable length, confirmed the ap- 
pointment. 1t is hoped that a more 
amicable feeling exists among the holders 
of property of various tenures than did 
heretofore, and that something satisfac- 
tony to all parties may be effected. 

new dramatic romance, entitled 
Barmecide, or The Fatal Offspring, was 

uced for the first time. — ‘scene 
is laid in Bagdad, the Caliph of which 
(H. Johnson) exercises his tyranny up 
his sister Zaida, (Mrs. Orger,) i 
band, Barmecide, (H. Kemble,) his for- 
mer friend, and their innocent offs 
by condemning them to death. 
cide succeeds in gaining over the troops; 
- he orders them be obey their law- 
ul sovereign at the of every thing. 
™” Caliph sesoucilas by pa a proof 
of loyalty, and a general pardon: 
claimed.—As a dramatic i La 
possesses but little merit, ei ry 


or aplandear Ore music, wl 
compose r. T. Cooke, has. 
siderable lata ¢9.origlealipaeaiaa 
lence. wlARALS 
Mrs. West made her appearance fo 
the first time in the character of Imogene 
in Bertram, She did not acquit herself so 


well as we have been ace 
nee Hos, potion. was 
undant, and an elongation of sound 
proaching nearly to a drawl, repeatedl 
offended by its sameness, as well as by 
its overstepping the modesty of mature, 
¥ 


merdid 


and proved that she 
studied the part to a heya corte 


effect, and was warmly applauded to some that had preceded it. 
throughout. Jones, Liston, y onnor, “ - 
, ” ? Me 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, | alate 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS AND EXTRACTS. 


The Recluse of the apreeet a Poem. 


ey pp- 64. 

This -work is professedly an imitation 
of Lord Byron; but after we have men- 
tioned the. resemblance it beafs to the 
Corsair, Lara, &c. in form, colour of its 


cover, and typographi al arrangemen 


the comparison must altogether ce 

The popularity of a cope: m: 
‘or a time 
mitators 


think, be lessened 


botching crew of imitators w 
genius may draw after him—a set of 


(Dee. 1, 


tly re- | 
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sturdy rhymesters, mere valets-de-cham- 
‘bre to Apollo,who trick themselves out in 
the attire of their betters, in order to 
conciliate the respect of the public, but 
who are, in fact, grossly deficient in all 
the qualifications necessary to sustain the 
characters they assume. 

The story of the poem before us is that 
of a wounded British officer, left bleed- 
ing on the field after the battle of the 
Pyrenees, who is saved from being de- 
voured by wild beasts by the time/y in- 
terference of an aged recluse, entitled 
Count Alba, This count has, of course, 
a beautiful daughter, to whom the hero, 
Mansel, naturally makes love ; and thus 
ends the book without any farther de- 
nouement.. The author promises, how- 
ever, in a note, to gratify our curiosity 
at some future opportunity. 

There is scarcely a page without some 

iarism from Lord Byron; 

ut we willinstance afew. In his de- 

iption: of the wolves feasting on the 
deat, the author says :— 

With foaming jaws the mangled corse they 


And from-the white firm bone the soft flesh 
strip. p- 8. 

So Lord Byron, in a very forcible pas- 

sage,in the “ Siege of Corinth,” 

From a ‘det skull they had stripped the 


ye peel. the fig when the fruit is fresh, 


And their white tusks crunched o’er the 
... Whiter scull, &c. 1. 414, 
Again: 


Tests oe @ youthful form: that mocks at 

fife, 

Gorging and growling urge they wrangling 
___ strife. p- 8. 

SoLordB. 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb. 


pert Siege of Cor. 1. 411. 
Now filled and glutted, slow they mumbling 
” , » 9: 


AgtCaep lately'‘tadeabled the ‘bones ‘of the 
~ dead. Siege of Cor. 
And yet they pause—but not in mercy there. 


i oh f p. 9. 
The leech was sent—but notin mercy there. 
Corsair. 
That all the wisdom which we learn below 
Is but the vanity of allto know. —p. 15. 
Well didst thou speak Athena's wisest son ; 
All that we know ts, nothing can be known. 
pelea. : Childe Harold. 
And the wild eyes dilate with glassy stare, 
The feeble pulse’s wasted powers faa 
gga 4 ip 3 
But round those orbs of deepest blue 
‘The circling white dilated grew ; 


And there with glassy gaze she stood, &. 
a ee Rarisina. 


- 
ae rs 


"Twas sweet to watch those maddened waters 
whirling, , 
And in fantastic forms the white spray hurl- 

ing. p- 17. 
"T'was sweet of yore to see it play 
And chase the sultriness of day, 
As springing high the silver dew 


In whirls fantastically flew. Gisour..) 


He spoke! and it was done—his will their 


law. 


p. 27. ; 
Steer to that shore !—they sail.—Do this !— 


*tis done. Corsair. 


the sparkling foam 


Phosphoric seemed with liquid fire to burn. 


. 49. 

Around the waves phosphoric brightness 
broke... Corsair. 

and many others “ quee nunc praescribere 


— est.” 

he versification is, upon the whole, 
extremely slovenly and incorrect; and 
among the unorthodox rhymes we notice 
the following :— Noon, bloom—alone, 
foam — storm, scorn—form, charm— 
within, dim—sublime, divine—lord, hard. 
—pain, name—name, slain—care, severe 
—time, twine — scorned, alarmed — 


formed, adorned —air,. near—screen, . 
Now as all, 


gleam—leaves, wreathes. 
these blemishes, besides a namber of 
halting lines, are to be met with in the’ 
course of. 53 pages, it will be readily be- 
lieved, that the “ Recluse of the Py- 
renees” bears no resemblance whatever 
in spirit and execution, to the lofty and: 
animated strains of the Bard of Harold. 


The Influence of Civic Life, Sedentary 
Habits, und Intellectual Refinement, 
on Human Health and Human Hap- 
piness ; including an Estimate of the 
Balance of Enjoyment and Suffering 
in the different gradations of Society. 


By James Jounson, M.D. Author of - 


“ The Influence of Tropical Climates 

on European Constitutions,’ and Edi- 

tar of “ The Medico-Chirurgical Jour- 

nal.” 8vo.pp. 98. 

Dr. Johnson is already well known, 
both in the medical world and to the 
public at large, by his work on Tropical 
Climates, and also on the Climate of 
Great Britain. The present little Essay 
is extremely ingenious, and it compre- 
hends a variety of subjects which are in- 
teresting to every class of society, espe- 
cially in cities and large towns. e 
work is divided into three chapters.— 
The first is entitled “ The Influence of 
Civic Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intel- 


‘lectual Refinement on the functions of 
the Heart, Liver, Stomach, and Digest- ‘ 


ive Organs.” This influence is -illus- 
trated. by numerous examples, which 
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carry conviction to the mind that Dr. 
Johnson's observations are founded on 
nature and truth. Speaking of the effects 
of civic, and especially of luxurious life, 
on the digestive organs, our author ob- 
serves :— 

« When inordinately excited by the 

ality or quantity of the food and drink, 

é secretions are irregular and morbid, and 
therefore a constant source of irritation is 

erated in this important class of organs. 
But with these organs almost every part of 
the human system sympathizes ; andthe dis- 
cerning physician can plainly detect their 
derangement in the state of the mind, the 
nerves, the muscles, and the skin. Let it 
be remembered, that when any one part of 
the system is inordinately excited, some 
other part or parts are deprived of their due 
share of vital energy: Now when so 
large a portion of this vital energy is kept 
constantly concentrated round the digestive 
operas, it is easy to see that the muscular 
and intellectual systems must severely feel 
the loss. The shattered state of the nerves, 
the irritability of the temper, and the want of 
tone in the muscles, which hourly present 
themselves in luxurious and civic society, 
afford the most incontestible evidence of the 
truth of these positions.” p. 14. 

The following extract, taken at ran- 
dom, will enable the reader to judge pro- 
perly of Dr. Johnson’s manner and 
matter :— 

“ Civic life, by rendering the senses more 
acute, makes the passions more ungovern- 
able than in rural retirement. In congre- 

ited masses of society, every kind of food 
for the passions is not only superabundant 
in quantity, but of the most stimulating 
quality. Hence, among a very considerable 
class in the upper walks of life, we find an 
unnatural and insalutary degree of excite- 
ment kept up in the brain and nervous sys- 
tem from this prolific source. The extent of 
injury which our health sustains in this way 
is beyond all calculation. Plato believed 
that “ all diseases of the body arose from the 
mind,” and certainly a great many of them 
do! Here we ¢annot fail to perceive the 
great’ analogy which obtains between the 
state of the digestive organs and that of the 
nervous system, in civic and luxurious life. 
The one is over-excited by too much and 
too stimulating food ; the other by excess in 
the passions. The derangements resulting 
from each set of causes act and re-act, direct- 
ly or indirectly, on Soth systems; and thus 
it is that we never see a morbid condition of 
the nervous system unconnected with a simi- 
lar condition of the digestive organs, and 
vice versa. The over-action of the princi- 
pal passions on the brain and nerves closely 
resembles the over-action of food and drink 
on the stomach and other digestive organs, 
in many minute particulars, and especially 
by attracting an undue portion of blood to 


the over-excited parts. The whole of the 

phenomena attending the Protean host of 

nervous diseases, and all the most successful 

methods of treatment, attest that their im- 

mediate seat or source is an unequal dis- 

tribution of the blood and of the sensibility. 

The brain and nerves becoming more irrita= 

ble, from over-excitement by the i 

their vessels swell with blood, and this Joeal 

turgidity causes a constant pressure on, and 
keeps up a perpetual irritation in, the whole 
nervous system. This is a doctrine bepe 
though deduced from actual observation 

experience, is far wide of the popular belief, 
and but litde diffused in the medical world 
itself. It is of such’ importance, however, 
and opens out so much better a practice than 
is generally used, that I shall go somewhat 

into detail, in order to elucidate it.” p. 84. 
The whole work is — in aber 

ing, energetic style, andis perfectly 
ed to general, as well as grees 2 
perusal. The parallels which our author 
has drawn between the upper and lower 
ranks of life, in respect to physical and 
moral. enjoyments, are extremely cu- 
rious, interesting, and original. We 
recommend a perusal of work to 
every class of our readers. 

A Journey from India to England, 
through Persia, Georgia, pring 4 
land, and Prussia, in the year L 
By Lieut. Col. Joun Jounson, C.B. 
Illustrated with Engravings. 1 vol. 
Ato. pp. 376. : oe 
This isavery amusing volume, and though 

the author made the best of his way from 

Bombay to Muscat, and thence to 

he surveyed every — as he eaneleabee 

a scrutinizing eye. His descriptions are 

minute, his anecdotes lively, and his obser- 

vations extremely pertinent. The following 
is his account of the Illyauts:— __ 

“« Respecting these wandering tribes, who 
are undoubtedly of Tartar origin, it may be 
necessary here to state, that they inhabit the 


mountains on the west and so 
fines of Persia. Their peculiar habits of 
recorded of their ancestors at the period of 


the march of Alexander through Persia. 
On the first appearance of spring, early in 
March, they very slowly move forth with 
their flocks, and under tents, from the moun 
tains to the plains in. their. vicinity, taking 
that direction im which they know, from ex- 
perience, that grass is best. found. ‘i 
mode of migration I find to-be.simply. 3 
A spot within a few miles having been 
upon by their chief, they load their camels, 
horses, bulloghe, and other beasts oiduptes 
with the clothing, tents, carpets,shearing 
spinning implements, cn hort every 
thing required by the party, either 

or for future sale; and after sun risk 

move off in a body towards the 


S&S Sethe ae aed 
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und, the sheep, goats, and unloaded cat- 
5c being separately driven, to graze slowly 
and ively in that direction. On 
their arrival in the evening, the tents of the 
party are found pitched either on the slope 
of a mountain, or in some sheltered spot, 
secured from the violence of winds, and not 
far distant from water. When the party is 
large, and the tents numerous, they pitch 
three or four in a group; at the distance of 
thirty or forty yards a similar group, and 
thus for the whole encampment ; its general 
direction being to the mountain 
which shelters them. The flocks belonging 
to_ each sermon gre, seored around its re- 
spective tents, By this regulation the flocks 
oa Srenappesety snd obtain their due pro- 
portion of forage ; and at the same time the 
various detachments composing the commu- 
nity are within call of each other when as- 
sistance is required. 

** When the forage becomes exhausted in 
one spot, the party migrate to another, in 
the same order, and occupy it under the 
same regulation: thus making, during the 
summer and autumn, a circular trip or tour 
out and home. This mode of life, without 
any variation, is pursued by them in pre- 
ference to any other.” 

.The author visited the celebrated ruins of 
Shahpoor, of which he has given an interest- 
ing account, and his description of Shirauz 
is so excellent that we were almost tempted to 

ive an entire extract, had not the sense of 
SFr coeracset aaies checked the inclination. 
The antiqities of Pentapolis occupy a more 
consi space in the volume than we 


should have ted from the shortness of 
time in which they were viewed. Ispahan 


is. also described, and indeed the 
vhole of author's route in Persia is 
marked by penetration and inquisitive curio- 
sity. At Tehran, the colonel pve. fin 
panion, Captain Salter, were introduced to 
the King, the particulars of which ceremo- 


~ nial visitare given with sufficient minute- 


ness. The following is the form of intro- 
duction on these occasions :— These gen- 
tlemen, King of Kings, have all their lives 
been anxious to touch the dust of your Ma- 
jesty’s feet,and this day forms a new begin- 
ning of their lives; they look on all their 
days as nothing, and glory in the 
ur conferred mpon them by your Ma- 


j King of Kings! !” 
ear S) pitguisbend our countrymen fell 


in with the Russian Embassy, from whom 
they received every friendly attention, and 
on parting were favoured with numerous 
letters of recommendation for the pare 
of theirjourney: The description of Mount 
Ararat is paaliehene'} and the account of 
the improved state of Georgia, under the 

ian Government, excites many serious 

i ions in regard to the probable 
extension of that gigantic power. On their 
arrival among the Cossacks, our travellers 
suffered some temporary inconvenience, in 
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from his 


being subjected to. quarantine festraint, from 
which they were mee freed by the generous 
Platoff, whose hospitality towards them knew 
nobounds. Here we close our notice of thie 
agreeable narrative, at the end of which is 
an appendix, containing an itinerary of the 
route from Bussora to Hamburgh, anda 
table of the expenses incurred in a journey 
over Jand from India to England. 
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Times Telescope, for 1819. 12mo. 9s. 


ARTS. 
_ Useful Hints on Drawing and Painting, 
intended to facilitate the improvement of 
young persons. By J.C. Burgess. 

This little book, the production of a ve respect- 
able and meritorious sree will, we peek be 
found particularly useful in forming the taste, and 
guiding the talents of the youthful votaries of the 
Scenic Muse. We agree with itsf author, that elas 
borate and abstruse treatises on the arts, often fail 
in their effect from not being sufficiently adapted 
to the capacities of youth. This difficulty is, how. 
ever, obviated in the pages before us; and the ob- 
servations introduced are given in a style a3 con- 
cise and perspicuous as possible. The volume is 
certainly handsomely printed; but considering that 
it contains only 54 pages, the price affixed to it 
cannot bat be considered as rather exorbitant. We 
mention this because we fear it will have the effect 
of restricting its circulation. 
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Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, in- 
cluding a careful examination of the Rev. 


' Te. Be ’s Calm Inquiries, and of the 
other principal Unitarian works on the 


subject. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 
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Education upon the Plan of Spelling, Di- 
viding and Pronouncing, by giving attention 
to the primary and secondary accents, and 
to the sound of the vowel, whereby many 
words may be known at once. By the Rev. 
J. Snape. 6d. 

A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Nature. By Sarah 
Trimmer, 12mo. 
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Language, with exercises, By C. Gros, 
12mo. 5s. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Observations AnereaduGior to a Work on 
English Etymology. By John Thomson, 
M. A.S. &c. 

The specimen here offered of the qualifications 
of Mr. Thomson, for the undertaking he proposes 
to execute, will, doubtless, render the public im- 
patient for the sppearance of his important forth- 
coming volume. The utility of etymological en- 
quiry is indubitable ; indeed, to # certain extent, 
it is absolutely necessary, to complete a perfect 
system of education ; for a man can scarcely be 
pronounced thoroughly acquainted with the lan- 
guage of his country, until he knows something of 
its primitive.derivation, Much deep and scientific 
research is displayed in the few pages before us, 
with little or none of that parade so common with 
those who write on the more abstrase subjects. 

Antiquitates Curios, the etymology of 
many remarkable old sayings, Proverbs, &c. 
explained. By Jos. Taylor. foolsc. 8vo. 5s. 
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By General Gourgaud. 8vo. 10s, 
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Margaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
Daughter. By Catherine Alicia Mant, Au- 
thor of Ellen, &c. 12mo. , 

This is an instructive and amusing little volume, 
and may be added to the Juvenile Library - 
considerable advantage; though we are not sure, 


considering the number of similar pablications al- 
“ready in hand, that such a work was particularly 


necessury at the present time, - 
Seneca’s Morals; by way of at tbo 
be pe owe cee Iie 1 title 
of an after thought. Sir Re ” 
trange, knt. 8vo. 10s.6d.- g _ Soe 
Hypocrisy Unveiled, and Cal r de- 
tected; in a review of Bla : 
zine. 8vo. Is. 6d. ; 
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My Old Cousin; or, A Peep in o€ 
China; a novel. By the Author of Ron 
Facts, 3 vols, 12mo. 16s. 6d, 


‘The Fast of St. Magdalen ; anovel. By 
Anna Maria Porter. 3 vols. 21s, 


Nightmare Abbey. By the A { 
Headlong Hall. 12mo.6s.6d. 
Brambleton Hall. 12mo. 88.60.00 
POETRY. ee, 
Warwick Castle: a Tale, with mi 
Poems. By W. R. Bedford, B. A. of I 
versity College, Oxiord. be 
As 4 motto is cojlection, the author j fixe 
a few lines from a celebrated poct, whom i 
well if he had copied in his epigraph alo 
has gone farther, and the sentiments I» 
guage, the warmth of amatory fecling, and t 
cusemble of his poetry forces as into-a com, 
which must be fatal: to himself, 


—— 
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the less excusable, as Mr. Bedford, though newly 
launched into the sea of authorship, seems to 
have that in bim which, if duly appreciated and 
exerted, would probably make him a poet of no 
mean order; at all events would raise him above 
that style of verse in which, unfortunately, he has 
chosen to make his literary debut. The tale, we 
confess, two attentive perus«ls have not enabled 
us to anvayel. Here and there we have a partial 
light, which serves but to make the darkness visi- 
ble: and it may be well for the author to know 
that his poetry is most pleasing when it is most 
plain. As for general readers in these days, since 
they may possibly most admire those parts which 
critics ought most to condemn, we shall not offer 
any selections, butleave them to consult the whole 
forty pages. For Mr, Bedford's sake, however, 
#s we hope and expect to meet with him again, we 
will instance the few lines ou the Pantheon as by 
far the best passage iv the performance, What the 
University, of which it appears he is a member, 
may say to its publication, is another affair, But 
though nusuccessful he has not disgraced them, 
and would he be content to write rational verse 
upon rational subjects, might become an honour to 
their age of poetry. j 

Sensibility; The Stranger; and other 
Poems. By W.C. Harvey. 

We cannot speak in terms of particular com- 
mendation of this volume ; for though it displays 
feelings aud principles highly creditable to its au- 
thor as a man, it is essentially deficient in that 
eneigy, fancy, and correctness which could alone 
obtain for its xuthor the notice he appears to anti- 
‘cipate asa poet. To attain to any degree of ex- 

lence, in the species of composition with which 

Me. Harvey's pages are, for the most part, occa- 
pied, requires that the bard should write with his 
feelings about him rather than his books, and be 

lied less by the desire of saying something 
having something to say, 

Of the two principal poems, Sensibility and The 
Stranger, we certainly prefer the former; the ear- 
liest, as we formed in the preface, of the ad- 
thor’s prod| 13; Since, notwithstanding its ge- 
neralty defective versification, it contsins many 

-amiable sentiments pleasingly and feelingly con- 
veyed. The Stranger does not possess similar 
elaims to our attention; its fable and style being 
equally tedious and uninteresting. The minor 
poems are none of them above mediocrity. 


The Immortality of the Soul, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Thomson. 

The subject of the principal poem in this pam- 
phiet is treated in too imperfect and desultory a 
manner for one of such awful importance. Indeed 
we consider it as an act of strong presumption for 

. & youthful poet to dare so lofty a theme. Several 
detached passages, however, might be adduced of 
more than common pathos and energy: sufficient 
to prove that the author possesses, to a certain de- 
gree, the “ afflatus divinus,” though not quite 
enough of it to qualify him for the task he has 
here undertaken. Of the minor productions, the 

_ stanzas beginning “ The Rose may wither on the 
Tree,” are singularly tasteful and pretty. The 
translation of the 13th Psalm ht have been 

by the all- 
potent pen of the Bard of Harold in one of his He- 
brew Melodies. ; ‘ 

The Anglo Cambrian; a poem, in four 
_eantos. By M. Linwood. 8yo. 5s. 
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areatica Rhapsodies, By J. B. Fisher. 
Oo. 18. 
The Minstrel of the Glen, and other 
poems. By H. Stebbing. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Woman; a poem. By E.S. Barrett, esq. 
Author of the Heroine. 2d edition, revised. 
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A letter to H. Brougham, esq. M.P. in 
reply to the Strictures on Winchester Col- 
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Lieut. General Thornton’s Speech in the 
House of Commons, on his motion to repeal 
the declaration against the belief of Tran- 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 
Ormerod's History of Cheshire. part 8. 
History of the City of Dublin. the 
Rev. Robert Walsh. 2 ols. 4to. 51. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of the ‘Shipwreck of the Os. 
wego on the Coast of South Barbary, and 
of the Sufferings of the Master and Crew 
while in bondage “Tey 88 Arabs. By 
Judah Paddock, her late Master. 4to, 

In the modest advertisement prefixed to this in- 
teresting narrative, its author informs us that it was 
committed to the press principally at the request 
and instigation of Capt. Riley, for the purpose of 
serving a3 an Appendix to his book, the veracity of 
which, it eppears, has iu part been thought ques- 
tiousble. As the fute of both these persons is 
strikingly similar, each having endured captivity 
amoog the Arabs, and in the like manner been re- 
decmed from their barbarity, the evidence of the 
one will go far to corroborate the testimony al- 
ready offered to the public by the other. Capt. Ri- 
ley’s detail, however, was likely to have been more 
minate and correct, from'the ciicumstauce of ‘his 
having made notes upon the spot; whilst Captain 
Paddock, not having taker any such precaution, and 
being in the possession of no memoranda what- 
ever, was obliged to ransack his memory for the 
facts he wished to detail; by which means his 
story appears occasionally more confused and im- 
probable than might otherwise have been the 
case, 


Recollections of Japan. , By Captain Go- 
lownin, of the Hussian Wty hetoe of the 
Narrative of a Three Years Journey in that 
Country. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Voyages into the Polar Regions, 
undertaken chiefly for the of disco- 
vering a North East, North \ est, or Polar 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
By John Barrow. esq. 8vo. 12s. 

_Fearon’s Narrative of a Journey of 5,000 
miles through Eastern and Western 
States of America. 8vo. 10s. 6d. - 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England in1807, tojoin the South Ame- 
rican Patriots. By James Hackett. 8vo, 5s,6d, 
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MEMOIR 
Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, 


(With a Portrait.) 


A WRITER of no ordinary powers 
has said that history is philosophy teach- 
ing by example; and this is more espe- 
cially true of biography, the only legiti- 
mate object of which is to excite the 
living to virtue by a faithful delineation 
of those eminent persons, who in their 
day shone as lights of the world. 

it is our duty this month to exhibit, as 
far as our feeble powers will permit, the 
sketch of an illustrious character, who 
for more than half a century has, by her 
influence, realized the nervous remark o 
one of our oldest poets, that 
** A virtuous court,a world to virtue draws.” 

Her late Majesty, Sophia-Charlotte, 
was the youngest of the two daughters 
of Charles Lewis, Duke of Mirow, by 
Albertine-Elizabeth, daughter of Ernest 
Frederic, Duke of Saxe Hildburghausen. 
This Sy pare Charles Lewis, a ding 
second son of the Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, entered into the imperial ser- 
vice at an early age, and by his noble 
conduct soon attained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. On his marriage he 
went to settle at Mirow, where all his 
children, consisting of four sons and two 
daughters, were born. He died in 1751, 
the very year that his present Majesty 
lost his father; and a few months after- 
wards, ae Pe Frederic, the third 
Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, departed 
this life, when that title devolved upon 
the eldest son of Prince Charles Lewis, 
who, with his mother and all the family, 
removed in consequence from Mirow to 
Strelitz. Here the Princess Charlotte, 
then seven years old, received her edu- 
cation, under the direction of Madame 
de Grabow, a lady of high endowments 
and noble family, who, on account of her 
lyrical compositions, obtained the title 
of the. German Sappho. 

Besides Madame de Grabow, other 
persons of the first talentwere employed 
in the instruction of her Serene High- 
ness, who was the delight of the whole 
family for the sweetness of her fenpet, 
and the quickness of her genius. The 
principal of these‘ tutors, Dr. Genz- 
mer, a Lutheran divine of considerable 
learning, and particularly distinguished 
for his extensive Pepeagy in Natural 
History, was called from Stargard to 
Strelitz, where he resided at the pa- 
lace, till the mariage of the Princess 


rendered his presence there no Jonger 
oars Brgy his instructions the 

rincess made a great p' in every 

lite and useful prise Of EnOwloies 

he acquired a thorough acquaintance 
with the French and Italian laaguages; 
while her own she wrote not only cor- 
rectly, but elegantly. Of this, indeed, 
no 8 could be given than 
the letter which she sent to the great 
Frederic of Prussia, congratulating him 
on his victory at T'orgau, over Marshal 


f Daun, November 3, 1760, when she 


was (not, as some of the journalists have 
said, thirteen years, but) sixteen years 
and a half old. This pathetic letter, in 
which she painted in ng colours the 


distressed state of through 
the ravages of the war, is inserted in our 
second volume, therefore need not 
here be repeated. At this time, | is pre 


sent Majesty ha succeeded 
the British tone on the demise of 


ea 


grandfather, it was the natural 
of ministers to look out for 
matrimonial 


Prussian monarch, by 


ture was most ps 
Princess-Dowager of 


was extremel 


tachment to Lady Sarah Lenox, which 
circumstance induced the King’s mother 
and Lord Bute to send Colonel Graeme 
abroad in search of a proper wife for the 
King. All this is romance, and a 
compliment to. his Majesty's paced 
ment. The factis, the Princess- 
had no other fears than those 
from a Prussian alliance, which was 
her abhorrence. When, therefore, she 
read the letter of the Princess of Meck- 
lenburgh, (copies of which were circu- 
lated in Germany,) she made enquiries 
into the character of that family, and at 
the same time put the letter into the 
hands of her son, who was so struck with 
it as pk et Het a 
now :0und such a er as hoped 
be happy with for Fife.” 

Ina short time every thing was set- 
tled; and on the 8th of July, 1761, the 
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King declared his-resolution to an ex+ 
traordinary ne whom the same. 
was published in a Gazette the same 
evening. Shortly afterwards Lord Har- 
court was sent over by the way of Har- 
wich to espouse the Princess, while Lord 
Anson, with the royal yacht and a squa- 
dron, hastened to Cuxhaven to convey 
the royal bride to England. 

While Lord Harcourt was on his 
route the Duchess-Dowager of Mecklen- 
burg died, which retarded the ceremd- 
nial for some days; but on the 15th of 
August the marriage contract was duly 
signed, and two days afterwards her Se- 
rene Highness, accompanied by the reign- 
ing Duke, her youngest brother, and 
sister, left Strelitz, amidst the tears and 
blessings of the people, who erected a 
triumphal arch on the occasion. At 
Mirow the sisters parted; and the 
scene was described by those who saw 
it as remarkably affecting. After rest- 
ing two days at the electoral seat of 
Ghorde, the bride elect entered Stade on 
the 22d, and remained there till the 24th, 
when she proceeded down the Elbe, 
and embarked on board the Royal Char- 
lotte yacht, where she was received by 
Admiral Lord Anson, and the Duchesses 

Ancaster and Hamilton, who at- 
tempting to kneel, she raised them 
up and saluted them most arse agers 
saying, she hoped “ friendship wo 

¢ place of ceremony.” On the 28th 
the squadron deft the Elbe; and after a 
tempestuous voyage of ten days, during 
which the Princess was not sick more 
than half an hour, the royal yacht en- 
tered Harwich road, September the 6th ; 
but as no preparations had been made 
there for. her reception, she remained on 
board till the next day, when she set foot 
on English ground in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, who hailed her ar- 
rival with loud acclamations. Havin 
rested a little, and received the compli- 
ments of the corporation, she proceeded 
on her journey through Colchester to 
Witham, the seat of Lord Abercorn, 
where she was elegantly entertained and 
slept that night. At noon on the fol- 
mee day e came to Rumford, where 
the King’s coach and other carriages 
were in waiting. Having taken “some 
refreshment, she entered the coach with 
the two Duchesses, and about five 
o'clock came to St. James's, where she 
was handed out at the garden gate 

‘the Duke of York, who led her to 

brother, then in the garden. On ap- 
proaching his Majesty she was about to 
maake her obeisance, when he caught her 
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in his arms, gave her a salute, and led 
her up the steps into the palace, where 
she received the congratulations of the 
Princess-dowager and all the royal family. 
At nine the same evening the marriage 
ceremony was performed in the 
council-chamber, by the Archbishop of 
a the Duke of Cumberland, 
is Majesty's uncle, giving away the 
bride. *The entdeielints.. which deat 
ee on the 22d, was more splendid than 
ad hitherto been witnessed in England. 
Such was the eagerness of public ca- 
riosity to witness this interesting spec- 
tacle, that people of all ranks poured 
into the metropolis from every part of 
the British islands. ‘Temporary erec- 
tions were placed along the line of ate 
cession, capable of holding many hun- 
dreds of spectators, some of whom paid 
ten guineas for a single sitting. In the’ 
houses the prices were equally exorbi- 
tant; and one gentleman gave no less 
than one hundred and forty guinéas for 
the use of a front room to accommodate 
his family. fast ; 
nsec Soren 
jesties visi 1 ayor, Sir 
muel Fludyer, at Guildhall; and pre- 
vious to the arrival of the procession 
from Westminster, they and their suite _ 
remained at the house of Mr. David 
Barelay, opposite Bow church. As that 
family was of the society of Quakers, 
their Majesties dispensed with all the 
formality of a court, and received those 
who were introduced to them truly as 
friends, without the ceremony of kneel- 
ing. Nothing, indeed, could be more. 
engaging than their entire behaviour on 
that day ; and every person was charmed 
with the condescending manners _ and 
cheerfulness of the Queen. : 
In the same month Parliament settled 
upon her Masety the same dowry as 
had been granted to the late Queen— 
namely, oue hundred thousand a year, 


with Richmond Park and Somerset — 


House, though it is remarkable enough 
that neither lived to enjoy the legislative 

rovision. The same year, indeed, his 

fajesty purchased‘of Sir Charles Shef- 
field, -the house in St. James's park, 
which had been built by his father, the 
late Duke of Buckingham; and _ this 
mansion qwas afterwards settled upon the 
Queen, in exch for her claims to 
Somerset House. On thé 12th of Au 
gust the following year, the heir-appa~ ~ 
rent of these realms was born—an event 
that diffused universal joy throuhgout the 
nation, and was rendered remarkable by 
its happening on the very day when the 

Vor. X. 3L 


» House of Brunswick ascended the Bri- 
tish throne. 

‘Great expectations had been formed 
among the nobility of seeing under the 
new’ reign a lively court, full of gaiety 
and splendour; but though her Majesty 
partook of the \ gern diversions, and ap- 
peared gratified with the pleasure which 
her presence afforded, she delighted more 
in the tranquil enjoyment of domestic 
poh She went through however the 
forma] ceremonies of the court days with 
blended dignity and sweetness, softening 
the sense of her high station by the most 
condescending gracefulness of manner, 
and: pleasantness of conversation, and 
though every one admitted to her 
presence felt the impression made by 
the appearance of royalty, none departed 
without being charmed with an admira- 

ion of her goodness. 

“heir Majesties for many years after 
their en vet chiefly at Kew, 
the ens of which palace were great] 
ianprowed: under the personal direction of 
the Queex, who had a fine taste for 
botany, and natural history in general. 
In this delightful spot, which was en- 
be a by enclosing Kew lane and taking 
in Richmond garden, were collected nu- 
merous exotics from ‘all parts of the 

lobe; from the newly-found isles of the 

uthern Ocean, to Japan, from thence 
to the western skirts of America, and to 
the very icy plants of Greenland. Here 

tlie Queen had a cottage erected from a 
design of her own, which she furnished 
in a style of simplicity, and adorned it 
with the best English prints that were 
then published. 

The hours of the Queen were econo- 
mized with the greatest regularity ; the 
forenoon was devoted to reading with 
‘Dr. Majendie, who was her instructor 
in the En lish tongue; and in this em- 
ployment his Majesty cheerfully assisted; 
s0 that ina short time the royal pupil 
was not only enabled to discourse fluent- 
ly, but to write the language correctly, 
and even with elegance. Some of her 
compositions, both in prose and verse, we 
have reason to believe have appeared 
anonymously ‘in print ; and others, it is 
hoped, will be communicated to the public. 
Inthe morning after studving und work- 
ing at her needle, her Majesty general- 

ly accompanied the King in a ride, or in 
walking round the gardens, till dinner ; 
after which, if there was no company, the 
Queen ir on the harpsichord, to 
which, also, she sang in a very agreeable 
and scientific manner. In the evening 
there was commonly a select party at 
cards; though frequently the night closed 
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with a ball, for the Queen was at this 
time extremely fond of . Phos 
glided away the early years of the royal 
couple, full of harmony, but not without 
trouble; for the King lost two brothers 
and a sister in the prime of life, by con 
sumption and fever ; the severest trial of 
all, however, was the melancholy fate of 
his sister Caroline Matilda,who, in an evil 
hour, had been espoused, for political eon- 
siderations, to the imbecile Christian, 
the seventh King of Denmark. A revolu- 
tion ensued in that country, through 
the wickedness of ht, anreticr 
and the unhappy Matilda would have 
been a victim to her ambitious . 
if she had not been rescued by the : 

of her brother. = aN per 

We have alluded to this tragic 

by way of shewing the contrast whick 
appeared in our own country at this 


time; where, though faction raged fu- 
riousl against the King not areproach- 
ful word was uttered to the e 


ment of the Queen, who, by s 
clear of all parties, ey ta or 
steady deportment in private life, secured 
universal esteeri and admiration. The 
King cherished for her the fondest af- 
fection, and his mother pa 1 
bounded confidence. A’ 
mily blessed the nuptial bed, and: 
ed the ties of love. The virtues of 
Queen expanded with her cares ; 
maternal attention, as well as in 
attachment, she shone a bright ex 
in an evil age. Her ren were not 
left solely to attendants and tutors. She 
had them continually under her own in- 
spection ; and even in the hours of re- 
laxation from study, —— hat 
ever out of her sight. She was 
first instructor; nor when they were ad- 
vancing in their studies under their re- 
spective teachers did the Queen: 
to examine into their progress in lea 
ing, or intermit her own prel 
whenever she found an op , 
occasion for them. | ag a 
The first and greatest trial which her 
Majesty was called to endure, after her 
settlement in this country, was in-the 
year 1788, when the functions of 
ment became suspended by the 
malady that afflicted her royal consort. 
Never, perhaps, was there a more criti- 
cal period ; for the event being 
an example, no legislative si 
could be found for the “a 
case. In this anomalous state of = 
party, as usual, became not only ‘ 


but furious. A new pri 
up, and the inherent right of t 
to take upon himself the exercise of 
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regal power, was zealously maintained 
by the very men who had uniformly re- 
sisted all claims on the part of the crown, 
that. did not emanate from’ Parliament. 
The struggle was singular and violent; 
for it exhibited the ministers with the 
Queen on the side of the people ;—and 
the constitutional Whigs, as they called 
themselves, contending for the jus divi- 
num.of the heir-apparent. 

The part taken by her Majesty in this 
conflict was imposed upon her by the 
necessity of the circumstances in which 
she was placed; and had she acted any 
otherwise than she did, her name would 
not have passed down in history without 
reflections on the versatility of the hu- 
man mind. Time has set an immutable 
stamp upon her conduct; and though 
the servile worshipping of the rising sun 
endeavoured to justify their own incon- 
sistency and apostacy at her expense, we 
know that the principle on which she pro- 
ceeded has long since been regarded with 
admiration in that very quarter where 
faction essayed to create mistrust and 

tuate coldness. 

he recovery of his Majesty diffused 
Sag eenghont the British empire; and 
while the Queen participated in the uni- 
versal feeling, she had the exquisite plea- 
sure to find that the course adopted: by 
her, under the severe visitation which 
tried her fortitude, was acknowledged 
with gratitude by the voice of the peo- 
ple. Subsequently to this important 
crisis, the’ life of the Queen moved on in 
‘an unvaried current, marked by no parti- 
cular incidents to excite public attention, 
till the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with his cousin, Caroline of Brunswick; 


sand the consequent birth of the Princess 
Charlotte uced a beam of joy which 
soon di ared. Into the causes of 


the mysterious extinguishment of na- 
tional hope we shall not presume to enter; 
nor even were we sufficiently qualifjed to 
develope the secret of that fatal separa- 
‘tion, would the sense of duty pene 
to gratify needless curiosity. Suflice it 
to say, that, in spite of all surmises and 
‘evil. reports, the conduct of the Queen 
was no other than that which became 
her a —e Pe as a wife a 
‘mother. the long space o' 
’ -five we a she resided in 
this country, the slightest whisper was 
_ never breathed to the disadvantage of her 
character, but - 
#A. ——— chaste as the icicle 
That's curdied by thefrost from purest snow 
-And hangs on Dian’s temple,— ; 
‘she preserved her own reputation free 
from suspicion; and therefore, sensible 
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that she had a public duty to discharge, 
it was her constant care to discounte- 
nance every deviation from virtuous pro- 
priety in others. Henee no female, once 
mmarked as having o’erstepped the limit of. 
chastity, could ever obfain admission to 
the Queen's presence;— of which a 
notable instance occurred in the digni- 
fied rebuke given to a Countess who re- 
quested that her sister, after having 
been divorced, might be allowed to come 
to the drawing-room. ‘T'o this her Ma- 
jesty made no reply. The application,. 
however, was renewed and evaded; but 
the Countess, unappalled, said at last, 
** May I be permitted to know what an- 
swer I shall return to the solicitation I 
have repeatedly preferred to your Ma- 
jesty ?” — Say,” replied the Queen, 
“ that you did not dare to ask. me such 
a favour.” : 
To the education of the Princess Char- 
slotte her Majesty paid unremitted at- 
tention; and it was at her request that 
Mrs. Hannah More drew up. that most 
excellent book of systematic instruction, 
entituled, “* Hints for the Education of a 
young Princess.” Thus much, also, we 
can peremptorily assert, that the graces 
and qualifications which rendered the 
loss of this blooming hope of the nation 
so keenly and generally felt, were princi- 
pally the effect of her Majesty's sedulous 
and parental care. 
The latter years of the Queen afforded 
a striking proof of the instability of sub- 
lunary happiness. After losing a be- 
loved daughter in the prime of life, she 
saw, with painful apprehension, the de- 
cay of her august partner's mental 
powers, as well as of his visual faculties. 
The latter, indeed, might have’ been 
easily borne with; but the eclipse of that 
understanding’ which had afforded a daily 
interchange of sentiment for so ot a 
period, must have been distressing be- 
yond measure, because it was a pri- 
vation of a blessing that, in the na- 
ture of things, could neither be re- 
stored nor supplied. The principles of re- 
ligion alone could have supported the 
Queen unden these heavy trials that 
were aggravated by other circumstances, 
of which the world had no knowledge. 
When the Regency Act passed, in- 
deed, she had a satisfaction in finding 
that it produced no difference between 
her and the Prince, who, having eman- 
ipated himself from the entanglements 
yr ard was enabled to follow the bent 
of his own generous inclination, Her 
Majesty, however, saw with pain’ the 
stirrings of faction to disturb the goyern- 
ment of her son, resembling very much 


Ad 


those which she had witnessed, with 
fear and trembling, when, he was. yet 
but an infant... At that turbulent period 
she was in the full enjoyment of popu- 
larity; while her. august consort was 
daily exposed, together with his excel- 
lent. parent, to the insults of an infu- 
riated multitude, set on for the worst of 
urposes, by wretches of the most pro- 
igate character, who called themselves 
triots. Now, in the decline of life, 
ereft of ahusband, of whomit might be 
said that he was as one dead among the 
living, the Queen could. not fail, to. be 
shocked by the ungrateful language of a 
fickle-minded people. She, in her turn, 
was now become an object of persecu- 
tion to a licentious press, designing de- 
Pa, oP and an unruly multitude, 
he affectionate attentions of the 
Prince, and the dutiful conduct of her 
other children, were, it is true, con- 
soling, amidst these sore visitations; 
but they could not altogether heal the 
wound that had been inflicted. At 
length, it was too manifest to the medi- 
cal attendants most in confidence with 
her Majesty, that an incipient hepatic 
complaint had commenced. The symp- 
toms increased, and she went to Bath, 
that last resource for bilions disorders, 
as they are called; and while there the 
deadly blow was given in the sudden tid- 
ings of the death of the Princess Charlotte 
andher infant. The Queen's feelings were 
agitated beyond conception; and. the 
more so, because from her own expe- 
rience, and the youth of her grand-daugh- 
ter, no such result could have been dread- 
ed. The Queen hastened to Windsor ; 
but after some time she was obliged to 
return to Bath,where she seemed to enjoy 
a little relief from the medicinal springs ; 
and she came back rather enlivened in 
spirits, than benefited by the waters. It 
was not long however before the disorder 
began to wear all the formidable aspect of 
the hydrops pectoris, which indicated 
a general breaking up of the system. 
The first attack of the disease, was on 
a lege to Windsor, when the con- 
vulsions were so severe, that it was 
deemed unsafe for the Royal party to 
roceed further than Kew.. From this, 
owever, she gradually recovered, and 
hopes were entertained that it would be 
overcome. The next attack was at the 
Duke and Duchess of York's entertain- 
ment, given in June last; and her 
alerts from that period was unable to 
walk. The immediate cause of this, 
is ascribed to the agitation arising in her 
Majesty’s mind, from the manner in 
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which she was. received: in her transit 
through the city, on a visit to the Lord 
Mayor, with a view to patronize the 
national schools of the me It 
appears that her Majesty went to the 
Mansion House in what is termed half 
state; and though her visit was anti- 
cipated, no preparations were made for 
her reception on her entering the city 
—none of the officers of the Lord 
Mayor were in readiness to escort her; 
and in consequence, the high constable 
of Westminster, who preceded the royal 
carriage on hovedbhae contrary to all 
precedent and etiquette, was ‘con- 
strained to ——— pr ee 
her Majesty alighted at the Mayor's 
previo a Even here there was 
none of that attention which the ap- 
pomnee such an —— cr 
demanded. As her Majesty 
through the Poultry, she was surrounded 
by a crowd, who were guilty of acts of 
rudeness of the most terrific ‘ipti 
To prevent these indignities, there was 
not a city officer present. It is un- 
necessary to remark, when the weak 
state of her Majesty's frame at that time 
is considered, that such a scene was cal- 
culated to produce the most serious con- 
sequences. Her Majesty was very much 
alarmed, and on quitting her i 
was observed to tremble encoodingty: 
and although she exerted the energies 
of her mind to overcome her fright, she 
was yet greatly affected... Whe’ this 
want of respect arose from any private 
direction of the Queen we are not aware; 
but to what happened in the morn- 
ing has been attributed the  indis- 
position by which she was assailed in the 
evening. Her Majesty, after a partial 
recovery from this attack, experienced a 
relapse on the 7th, and again on the ISth 
of July. Atthis time:sheresided at her 
palace at Buckingham-gate: but 
sicians, conceiving that a change of air 
would produce- some benefit to their 
Royal patient, advised her removal. ‘She 
was accordingly taken to et 
an easy carriage, pan ps 
Princess ‘Anxasia and the Duchess of 
Gonos ae she fie pac 
cath. Her Majes expressed an 
ardent wish to pe Windsor, which 
was but natural, when her attachment 
for her afilicted consort’ is considered ; 
and we are persuaded, that her 
cipal motive or desiring to i 
was to spend the remainder of her days 
— t ‘a ae withhim. 
uring her Majesty's melancholy va- 
cillation between lifeanddeath, numerous. 
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expedients were resorted to, to alle- 
viate her pain, and to add to her means 
of comfort. Among other things, car- 
Tiages of a peculiar and ingenious con- 
struction were prepared to enable her to 
take exercise in the open air; but 
of most of these she was unable to 
avail herself. A chair, made under 
the direction of the Prince Regent, af- 
forded her most relief while confined to 
her chamber. 

The medical attendants of her Ma- 
we were Sir Francis Millman, Sir 

enry Halford, and Mr. Brande, apothe- 
cary, of Arlington-street. In addition 
to these, Mr. Robert Keate, surgeon to 
the Queen, was in attendance, and he 
performed the only operations which 
took place. Dr. Baillie was on one oc- 
easion called in, but no alteration in 
her treatment took place in consequence. 
- To follow the various stages of her 
Majesty's disorder, from its assuming a 
dangerous aspect to the termination of 
her existence, would afford little gra- 
tification. It is sufficient to say, that as 
the disease advanced in virulence, each 
interval of repose became shorter than 


. the preceding one; each succeeding 


paroxysm more acute; each struggle 
more nearly mortal, till the hand of 
Death put an end at once to her misery 
and life, 

We shall now proceed to describe the 
circumstances which immediately pre- 
ceded her Majesty's death. ‘Through- 
out the afternoon of Monday, (Nov. 16,) 
she remained in a lethargic state; and 
so little was any immediate change ex- 
a. that at six o'clock Sir Henry 

ford’s carriage was ordered to con- 
vey him to Windsor, and the first mes- 


pens ae from Carlton House returned | 


uta report. The carriage of Sir 

» however, had scarcely drawn up 

to the door of the palace, when her Ma- 

bn > Aaerenie te such an increase of 

estlessness, that he was induced to de- 

lay his departure; and eventually, in 

about three quarters of an hour, the 

carriage was ordered back, and the jour- 
ney: ned for the night. 

At half-past seven, the second mes- 
senger from Carlton House was dis- 
patched with letters to the Prince Re- 
gent ;—the consequence of which was, 
that “between nine and ten, his Royal 
Highness, accompanied by the Duke of 
York, arrived at the palace, and had an 
immediate interview with the physicians. 
After their conference, his Royal High- 


ness to the 
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chamber of her Majesty, and remained 
there a considerable time. ’ 

From nine o'clock all the worst “iho 4 
toms of her Majesty's disorder developed 
themselves in succession, with alarming 
rapidity; and the most serious appre- 
hensions as to the result being enter- 
tained, his Royal Highness determined 
to spend the night at Kew. In conse- 
quence, orders were given to prepare 
apartments for the accommodation of 
his Royal Highness, in the mansion of 
the Duke of Cambridge, on Kew-green ; 
but soon after twelve o'clock, so mate- 
rial an abatement took place in her Ma- 
jesty’s sufferings, that thi arrangement 

as abandoned, and about midnight his 
Royal Highness left the palace for Carl- 
ton-house, accompanied by the Duke of 
York. 

The relaxation in the: symptoms of 
her Majesty's disorder, however, was 
but temporary. They shortly returned 
with increased severity, and throughout 
the remainder of the night she was in 
almost continual pain. Sir F. Milman, 
Sir H. Halford, and Mr. Brande, re- 
mained in the ante-chamber nearly the 
whole night: and the Princtsses did not 
retire till between two and three o'clock 
in the morning. 

Between eight and nine o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, the physicians, as 
usnal, prepared to issue the bulletin, 
which was as follows: - 

“ Kew Palace, Nov. 17.—The Queen's 
state last night was one of great and im- 
minent danger. Her Majesty remains 


very ill this morning. an. 
H. Halford.” 
At half past nine, this was forwarded 
to town. The messenger had not left 
the palace more than three-quarters of 


an hour, when her Majesty became so 
much worse, that a second messenger 
was dispatched to Carlton-house, to re- 

nest the immediate attendance of his 

oyal Highness: Couriers were also 
sent off at the same time to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Baillie, Mr. 
Robert Keate, and Lady Halford. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock, the Prince 
Regent and the Duke of York arrived. 
By this time, all hope of her Majesty's 
surviving the paroxysm was at an end: 
her respiration was most laboriously 
performed; the tension on the side was 
painful almost to suffocation, and symp- 
toms of mortification had begun to ma- 
nifest themselves in‘ the lower extremi- 
ties. Every possible mode of attempt- 
ing relief was resorted to, but it became 
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more and more evident, that a fatal ter- 
mination of her Majesty's sufferings was 
athand. Immediately on the arrival of 
the Prince nt and the Duke of 
York, Sir Henry Halford had an an- 
dience of their Royal Highnesses, in the 

drawing-room ; the Princess Au- 
gusta and the Duchess of Gloucester 
were also present; when Sir Henry an- 
nounced, that there was no longer any 
hope of their —— arent surviving 
the xysm. Their Royal Highnesses 
received the melancholy information 
with the most poignant affliction. 

At this time the Royal sufferer ap- 
peared free from pain, but she was 
nearly exhausted, and was supported on 
the one side by the Prince Regent, and 
on the other by the Duke of York, the 
Princesses knecling by her side. She 
knew them ail, looked on them with af- 
fectionate regard, and would have spo- 
ken, but death had closed her powers of 
voice though not of expression, and she 
went off without even a sigh or a strug- 
gle, exactly at twenty minutes after one 
o'clock. 


For some time after her Majesty had 
ceased to breathe, the Princesses con- 
tinued absorbed in grief, when Sir H. 
Halford announced that the mortal exis- 
tence of her Majesty was at an end, their 
Royal Highnesses were so muchfaffected, 
that they wept audibly. At length, the 
Prince Regent, exerting himself to calm 
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i and 
from the wKoceet Sy. 7 Their Royal 
Highnesses, followed by the iH 
York, retired to the drawi ; and 
it was nearly three-quarters of an 
before any interruption was given to 
their sorrows. | é tl 

Immediately on the decease of her 
Majesty, the royal standard, which, 
since her residence at Kew, had been 
constantly flying on the tower « 
the chapel, was lowered half de 
the staff; and, in the course of the 
ovens, ade sixty men from 
the Ist regiment of guards, under the 
command of Colonel Barrow, ‘arrive 
from the Horse Guards, at the” 
rary barracks on Kew-green. 

me first connie aaa 
rived in town of the me tidings, 
was about half-past two o'clock, ad- 
dressed to Viscount Sidmouth ; at three 
the following notification was issued to 
the nobility and others who were anx- 
iously inquiring : 

« Carlton-honse, Noy. 17.—Her Ma- 
jesty expired at one o'clock this day 
without pain.” 

Thus died in her 75th year, and the 
57th of her marriage, this most excellent 
Queen, to whom may be the 
language of holy writ, * the head 
isa crown of glory, when it is found in 
the way of righteousness.” 


———— 
n NEW MUSIC. 


History of the Rise and Progress of Mu- 
sic, theoretical and practical. By G. 


Jones. 

(Concluded. ) 

IT has been imagined, with much appear- 
ance of probability, that the occupation of 
the first and musicians of Greece re- 
sembled of the Celtic and German bards, 
and the scalds of Iceland and Scandinavia. 
They sung their poems in the streets of 
cities, and in the palaces of princes. They 
were treated with high er and regarded 
as inspired persons. Such was the employ- 
ment of Homer. Music is always named 
throughout the Iliad and Odyssey with rap- 
ture; but as in these poems no mention is 
made of instrumental music, unaccompanied 
with poetry and singing, a considerable share 
no doubt of the praise is to be attributed to 
the poetry. The instruments most frequently 
named are the lyre, the Jute, and the syrinx. 
The trumpet appears not to have been 
known at the siege of Troy. The flute, in 
Greece, was long an instrument in high fa- 
vour. Whatever might be the manner of 
playing on it; the players were held in much 
estimation. The flute used by Ismenias, a 


celebrated Theban musician, cost at Co- 
rinth three talents, or 5811. 5s. The an- 
cients, it appears, were not less 
in gratifying the ministers of their 
than ourselves. Amoebcus, a harper, 
a an Attic talent, ne 19381. 15s. per 
for his performance, It is proper to observe, 
that the celebrated musicians of Greece were 
of both sexes ; and that the beautiful Lamia, 
who was taken captive by Demetrius in the 
sea-engagement in which he van 
Forel otc act eae 
is will not so much su is 
added, that in modern times, at the musical 
schools in Venice, of which there are four, 
the performers, both vocal and inst 
are all females: the organs, the” , and 
French-horns; the violins, violoncellos, and 
even the double-basses, are all played by 
women. 4 
Among the Romans the minstrels bad the 
privilege of eating in the of Jupiter; _ 
they wore a long gown as the ; er 
profession, and claimed the liberty of | 
ing in procession through the streets 
Rome in their robes, three in 
year, exercising their art; and 
themselves in the most extravaga: 
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Princes and great men, when they went 
from home, always considered the toons of 
their wives secure when under the protec- 
tionofabard. Agysthus could not triumph 
over the virtue of Clytemnestra till he had 
removed the bard who was the guardian: of 
her morals. It is however remarkable,'that 
in the space. of twenty-nine years, the fa- 
vourite bards or musicians of three queens 
bsensing to this island fell sacrifices for de- 
ing from the ancient character. Mark 
Frmeatn, musician and groom of the cham- 
to Anne Bullen, was accused of being too 
great a favourite of the Queen, for which he 
was ex » May 12, 1536. Thomas 
Abel, mufical preceptor and grammarian to 
Queen Catherine, wife to Henry VIIL, was 
han and quartered, July 30, 1540, for 
Written a treatise against the divorce. 

And David Rizzio, secretary to Mary, Queen 
of Seots,on suspicion of an improper cor- 
respondence with her, was murdered in her 
presence, March 9, 1565. Charity may 
perhaps attribute their unhappy exits to the 
turbulence of the times in which they lived ; 
“ but,” says Mr. Jones, “ we certainly do 
not set musicians to guard the chastity of 
women in the present day.” Henry III. 
in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, gave 
forty shillings and a pipe of wine to Richard, 
his harper, and likewise a pipe of wine to 
Beatrice, the harper’s wife. Edward I., his 
son and suecessor, a short time before he 
‘ascended the throne, took his harper with 
him to the Holy Land; and when Edward 
‘was wounded by a poisoned arrow at Ptole- 
mais, the musician rushed into the royal 
apartments and killed the assassin. But we 
hhave not many instances of fighting musi- 
cians: their business in war seems to be to 
ke others fight. John of Gaunt granted 

a charter to the minstrels, giving the gover- 
nor the title of King of the Minstrels. He 
eld court, and had power to apprehend and 


to im el juries, hear plaints, 

el Midimine controrende, between the 
of his society. Nev charters were 

anted by successive kings, both in Eng- 
and France. In the year 1401, Charles 

VL of I ted the minstrels another 
charter; but at length their insolent de- 
meanour led them in the public opi- 
nion, and they sunk into total neglect ; and 
from being seated at the tables of kings and 
heroes, were necessitated to become compa- 
nions of the lowest orders of the people. 
' About the end of the reign of Charles II. 
a passion seems to have been excited for the 
violin, and for pieces composed for it in the 
italian manner. This, we agree with Mr. 
Jones, may be pronounced the most power- 
ful, the most perfect, and the most useful 
instrument that ever has been invented. It 
is in the power of this sovereign of the 
orchestra to make the intonation of all keys 
lly perfect. Before this, viols of va- 
is sizes, with six strings, and fretted like 
guitar, were admitted into chamber-con- 
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certs; but the was public; 
these instruments were too feeble for the 
obtuse organs of our Gothic ancestors; and 
the low state of our regal music in the time 
of Henry VIII. (1530) may be gathered from 
the accounts given in Hall's and Holling- 
shed’s Chronicles, of a masque at Cardinal 
Wolsey’s palace, Whitehall, where the King 
was entertained with “ a concert of drums 
and fifes.” But this was. soft music com- 
pared with that. of his heroic daughter; 
Elizabeth, who, according to Hentzner, 
used to be regaled during dinner “ with 
twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums; 
which, together with fifes, cornets, and side- 
drums, made the hall ring for half an hour 
together.” 

The, account of Pietro della Valle of the 
first opera or musical drama exhibited at 
Rome, is extremely curious and amusing. 
“Though no more than five voices or five 
instruments were employed, the exact num- 
ber that an ambulant cart could contain, yet 
those afforded great variety ; as besides the 
dialogue of single voices, sometimes two or 
three, and at last all the five sang together, 
which had an admirable effect. The music 
of this piece, as may be seen in the copies 
of it that were afterwards printed, though 
dramatic, was not all in simple recitatives, 
which would have been tiresome, but orna- 
mented with beautiful passages, and move- 
ments in measure, without deviating, how- 
ever, from the true theatrical style; on which 
account it pleased extremely, as was mani- 
fest from the prodigious concourse of people 
it drew after it, who, so far from being tired, 
heard it performed five or six several times ; 
there were some even who continued to fol- 
low the cart to ten or twelve different places 
where it stopped, and who never quitted it 
as long as we remained in the street, which 
was from four o'clock in the evening till 
after midnight.” 

In 1680, the opera of Berenice was ex- 
hibited at Padua with such. astonishing 
j ecoed as to merit notice. There were 
choruses of one hundred virgins, one hun- 
dred soldiers, one hundred horsemen in 
iron armour, forty cornets of horse, six 
trumpeters on horseback, six drummers, 
six ensigns, six sackbuts, ‘six great flutes, 
six minstrels playing on Turkish instru+ 
ments, six others on octave flutes, six 
three sergeants, six cymbalists. There 
were twelve huntsmen, twelve grooms, six 
coachmen for the triumph, six for the pro- 
cession, two lions led by two Turks, and two 
elephants; Berenice’s triumphal car drawn 
by four horses; six other cars with prison- 
ers and spoils drawn by twelve horses; six 
coaches. Among the scenery which we had 
not time to enumerate, was the royal dress- 
ing-room completely furnished, ‘and stables 
with one hundred live horses, &c. Thus 
much of the historical part. 

After the usual routine of musical instruc- 
tion relative to thorough bass, composition, 
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and fuging, we have some curious remarks 
on the construction of canons, which we 
have not met with in any other book in the 
English language. A canon is a melody 
performed by two or more parts ofa score ; 
one of which must begin before the 
other has finished. Canons were the last 
compositions which masters condescended 
to publish in score. They were regarded as 
enigmas, which required the deepest saga- 
city and science to unfold. All the several 
parts were written on one staff, frequently 
without specifying when, where, and in what 
interval the other parts came in. Modern 
times have furnished us with some jeux 
@esprit of this kind. When Haydn was 
to receive his doctor’s diploma at Oxford, 
he addressed to his judges a sheet of music 
so composed that whe read backwards 
or forwards, beginning at the top, the bot- 
tom, or the middle, it always presented an 
air with an original accompaniment. But 
the most tremendous of all canons is the 
Canon us, a kind of sacred music 
composed for several choirs. There is a 
canon of that kind composed by Valentini 
for ninety-six voices and twenty-four choirs! 
This canon is called by Berari, Solomon's 
Knot, and by Kircher, the Labyrinth. 
The solution is very intricate. Marpurg 
has exhibited one by the same author, sus- 
ceptible of 2,000 solutions; and upon which 
Valentini himself has written a large folio 
volume, under the title of Canoni Musicali, 
- which was printed at Rome in the year 1655, 
The specimens and examples of canons 
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what part of the Holy Land they were 
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p. 366, having already far exceeded the 
imits we usually devote to a single article. 


The contents of this plate are chiefly copied 
from Burney. The “ Modern , 


which follow, are all a their 


anecdotes, 
be not uninteresting to the general reader, 
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Camprines, Nov. 13.—The subject 
of the Norrisian Prize Essay for the pre- 
sent year is—No valid argument can be 
drawn from the incredulity of the Jews 
against the truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion. , 

The Seatonian Prize for an English 
Poem his been this year adjudged to the 
Rey. A. Dicken, Fellow of St. Peter's 
College. The subject is— Deborah. 

Government has sent two ships on a 
voyage of considerable importance, un- 
der the command of an able officer tho- 

roughly skilled in hydrography. This 
expedition is conjectured to have for its 
object an establishment on the eastern 
(coast of Africa, or probably in the 
Straits of Babel Mandel. 

Welsh Literature and Music.—A pub- 
lic meeting was held at Carmarthen, on 
Wednesday week, the Right Hon. Lord 
Dynevor in the chair, which formed it- 
self into a Society for the Preservation 
of the remains of ancient British Lite- 
rature, Poetical, Historical, Antiquarian, 
Sacred, and Moral; and for the encou- 
ragement of the National Music. At 


an adjournment of the meeting to the 
Palace, at Abergwilly, lettéys. Soom the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, the 
Hon. Lord Cawdor, the Right Rev. 
Bishops of St. Alarm Bangor, and Lan- 
W. Sir Th 


daff, from Sir W. W. : 
Sir Ele 


Mase Fa Eobers Va Sat 
rice , Sir Charles Morgan, . 
Griffith, . the Rey. Ar 
yea — v. Edw. ae ad the 
ev. G. Strong, were r containing 
the most cordial assurances of 
of the 


cretary to the Society.. It was 
posed and agreed to, as. 
promoting the objects of 
that the members and others who may 
be possessed of Welsh manuscripts, be 
solicited to transmit to the secreta - 
tices or lists of them in wri 
ing their titles, with 
tions. Mr. Edward W 
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was appointed by the Society to super- 
intend the printing of the Society's pub- 
lications, and to ens instructions to 
young students in Welsh poetry and lite- 
rature. The Society look forward with 
great interest to the establishment of a 
committee in the metropolis, to co-ope- 
rate with the general Cambrian Society, 
in forwarding its designs, and extending 
its connexions. We devoutly wish it 
success; and we hope that the Welsh 
scholars in the vicinity will promptly af- 
ford their assistance, 

New Fisheries.—If the present modes 
of fishing, so limited in their powers, are 
of old standing, can none better be dis- 
covered in this age of general improve- 
ment? Suppose, as in agriculture, pre- 
miums were offered to excite ay 
and stimulate to experiments. Within 
the last year or two, a new rendezvous 
of soles has been discovered by the Ply- 
mouth trawlers, on banks lying between 
the Dodman and the Manacles, which 
turned out so abundantly, that for a 
while they ceased trawling; and the 
Brighton fishermen lately discovered, for 
the first time, a new oyster bed off their 
coast, said to have been ascertained, 
within the passing summer, to extend 
seventy miles, by seven in breadth. Can 
nothing new be struck out in the way of 
change of ground, or kind of fish, or 
mode of catching, or of curing, by the 
patronage of those high and benevolent 
characters who have now come forward, 
so much to their honour, to rescue the 


Scilly Islanders: from starvation ?—To 


these it may afford encouragement to 
know what has been done within a short 
time, in the cold and stormy extremity 
of Scotland. T'wo or three years ago 
the newspapers were filled with com- 
plaints of the distressed state of the work- 
Ing classes in Sutherland, where nothing 
was thought of but starving, or emigra- 
tion to America. The Inverness Jour- 
nat lately exhibited the following agree- 
able contrast: « Nothing can more dis- 
tinctly mark the rapid improvement in 
this quarter than the following facts re- 
Helmsdale, a fishing station es- 
tablished by the Marquis of Stafford, at 
‘the mouth of the river of that name 
upon the coast of Sutherland. In this 
port, where six years ago there was not 
a hut nor a fishing boat, there are now 
erected several’ curing-houses, on the 
ved and extensive scale, with 

40 boats belonging to them ; and 
80 general has the desire of settling be- 
come, that nine additional sites for simi- 
lar establishments have been lately 
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taken, and most of the best stations are 
already occupied. There has been al- 
ready cured, this season, more than 
1400 barrels, besides a quantity of red- 
herrings smoked ; and before the end of 
the season above 20,000 barrels will be 
cured, producing, at 30s. a barrel, and 
4s. of bounty, 34,000/. in this lately 
established port alone. An excellent 
ee has been constructed by Lord Staf- 
‘ord ; a town also has been begun.” 

Reigning Families of Europe.—There 
are at present twelve families in Europe 
that are dignified by the possession of 
Royal Crowns, and eight that reign under 
the titles af ia Vabee E and 
Princes, makin; ther ag om yl 
— Of my twelve Ro ‘a- 

ilies, there are two French, eight Ger- 
man, one Italian by descent, but German 
es pao! and one Asiatic. We 
8 a name them in their alphabetical: 
order :— 

1. The Family of Alsace, descended” 
from Etichon, e of Alsace, This, 
Lord is the common stock of the Houses 
of Hapsbourg and of Lorraine, now con-. 
founded in the House of Zaringen, 
whence that of Baden is derived. 

House of Lorraine reigns in Austria,, 
Tuscany, and Modena. In this latter 
country it has, within our time, taken 
the name of Este. ‘ :, 

2. The Family of Bernadotte, that 

reigns over Scandinavia. . 
The House of Capet, or of France, 
is Longe in the aoe, of eat 
which reigns. in France, Spain, Naples, © 
and pepe bsonaly in Lucca, until it re- 
covers the State of Parma, There is 
another Capetian branch, which, how- 
ever; is not the issue of legitimate mar- 
riage. From this bastard scion spri 
tbe House of Braganza, that reigns 
ortugal. ‘ 

4. The House of Guelfe, originally of 
Italy, where, however, it has no posses- 
sions. Itis the younger branch of the 
ancient and reat House of Este. The 
Guelfes are divided into two branches, 
the younger of which bears the crowns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Hano- 
ver; while the elder, less favoured by . 
fortune, but not less illustrious by the 
merit of its princes, reigns under the 
name of Brunswick. 

5. The House of Hohenzollern expe- 
rienced a similar fate as that of the 
Guelfes. The elder branch of this fa- 
mily has preserved its modest patrimony 
in Suabia, while the ity tl branch, 
transplanted to the north, has founded 
the Prussian Monarchy. 
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6. The House of Holstein bears the 
Imperial Crown of Russia, and that of 
Denmark; and not long since it reigned 
also in Sweden. One of the branches 
of this House governs the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenbourg. 

7. The House of Nassau is also one of 
those of which the younger branch has 
acquired a more*brilliant destiny than 
the elder. After many vicissitudes, the 
younger line of this House is seated on 
the throne of the Netherlands; the 
elder governs the Duchy of Nassau. 

8. The House pe! regnp od Turkish 
origin, now reduced by a barbarous po- 
licy to one Prince in the flower of his 
age, and two young children. 

9. The House of Savoy. The House 
bears the Crown of Sardinia. 

10. The House of Wettin, or of Mis- 
nia, which reigns in Saxony, where the 
younger line bears the royal title. The 
elder branch is honoured with several 
Ducal and Grand Ducal titles. 

11. The House of Wittelsbach bears 
the Crown of Bavaria. 

12. The Royal House of Wirtem- 


"OF 

“Of the eight other Sovereign Houses 
which do not bear crowns, seven are 
German, and one Sclavonian. They 
are the Houses of Anhalt, of Brabant, 
or of Hesse (divided into two branches) ; 
of Lichtenstein, of La Lippe (divided 
into two branches); of Mecklenburg 
(the most ancient of all the Sovereign 
Houses), of Reuss, of Schwarzbourg, 
and of Waldeck. 

’ With respect to religion four of these 
Sovereign Houses are all Catholic, viz. 
those of France, Savoy, Wittelsbach, 
and Lichtenstein; ten are all Protes- 
tant, either Lutheran Reformed, or of 
the English Church, viz. those of the 
Guelfes, of Nassau, of Wirtemberg, of 
Anholt, of Brabant or Hesse, of La 
Lippe, of Mecklenburgh, of Reuss, of 
Schwarzbourg, and of Waldeck. To 
these latter we may add the House of 
Bernadotte. 

The following families are of different 
religions ; 

hose of Alsace, Lorraine, Hohen- 
zollern, Holstein, Wettin or Misnia, One 
family is Mussulman. 

Large Diamonds.—'The number of 
known diamonds, of 36 carats and up- 
wards, is stated to be no more than 19, 
two only of which were in England, i. e. 
the Piggott diamond, weighing 46 carats, 
and worth 16,2001, and one in the pos- 
session of the Hornby famil 


: , of 36 
carats, worth 18,0001, Holland has but 
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one, which weighs 36 carats, valued at 
10,3631, France has two, the 
weighing 1364 carats, value . 
Germany has one, weighing 1394, worth 
155,682], Russia is rich in these gems: 
its largest is that of the Sceptre, which 
weighs 779 carats; if this is true, it is 
worth, according to the general mode of 
estimating them, the enormous sum of 
4,854,728], For along time it formed 
the eye of an Indian Idol; from whence 
it was removed by an European soldier; 
from him passed through several. hands, 
and finally sold to the Empress Gathe- 
rine for 90,0001L, a handsome annuity, 
anda patent of nobility. Russia has se- 
veral others, one of which is estimated at 
369,800]. The Great has one of 
rose-colour, valued at 728]. - 
two principal ones belonging to Persia 
are called the Mount of &e. 
and the Sea of Glory—one 
145,8001., the other 34,8481. 
tuguese royal family have tw 
which is still uncut, and, ifwe may 
the Portuguese account, is 
ever found: it is said to weigh 
carats, and supposing it loses” 
value in cutting, it would be 
5,644,800].—nearly a million more 
the Sceptre diamond of Russia, There is 
. sal part nrolas a which was done 
y the man who found it, who, ignorant 
what stone it was, struck it with a ham- 
mer upon an anvil: it was found im the 
Brazils, Some persons conversant in 
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It is generally supposed that the p 
pulation of his eae hasbeen increas. 
ing more rapidly during century 
than that atthe other a 
rope. With the exception of Spain, 
almost all the other states of Europe 
have increased at an equal, and some, 
such as Russia, at a much Tate. 


Mr. Rickman, in the Preface to the last 
Population Returns, states the px : 
tion of England and Wales in 17 
5,475,000, and in 1811 it was 10,488,090. 
In Sweden Proper, ~ of ‘ 


countries of Eu 
1716. was 907, 
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mines, and 90] manufacturing establish- 
ments. 


» Among the Parliamentary Papers 
—— since the close of last Session, 
the Report of the Lords’ Committee 
‘on the Poor Laws, in the Session of 
1817, with the Minutes of Evidence an- 
mexed. The latter present a deplorable 
icture of the increase of pauperism of 
te years, and advance in the Poor 
Rates throughout the manufacturing dis- 
triets generally, and the agricultural in 
numerous instances. In the parish of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, the 
number of poor in their house in 1812, 
‘was 407 ; in 1817, it was 600, besides 100 
children maintained out at nurse. In 
ee 1790 their poor rate was 3s. 6d. 
in nd on thenominal rack rent; in 
1817, 7s. on the full rack rent. In Man- 
chester, the niin number of poor in 
-the house throughout the years 1796-7, 
was 320; throughout 1816-7, 526. In 
the former year the rates amounted to 
16,9411. 18s. O4d.; in that ending Easter 
1816, 27,8901.; and in that ending Easter, 
¢ > 121. In many places the rates 
have been doubled within a few years. It 
“was stated before the Committee, that in 
parts of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire, 
the assessment was 20s. in the pound ; 


’ that in the parish of Sutton, in Ashfield, 


about 13 miles from Nottingham, they 
in many instances very far exceeded the 
rents; and that in Midhurst, in 1816, 
the rates collected were at 25s. in the 
‘pound, and amounted to-2,0061. 18s. 3d. 
while in 1803 they amounted to but 
‘T7761. 10s. 3d. 
+ Columbus.—A copy of an original 
painting of this great man has been pre- 
-sented to the Penusylvanian Academy of 
d tes W. Meade, esq. During 
his lence in Madrid, in 1815, having 
ascertained that the Duke of Veraguas, 
the descendant of Columbus, and the 
sent possessor of his estate and titles, 


: it 

id an original portrait of his illustrious 
pons nha Meade obtained permission 

to have it copied. 
~ Infectious Feoers.—Dr. Taunton, in 
his course of Lectures, delivered in No- 
vember, at the Cornwall Litera 
Philosophical Institution, held at Truro, 
laid down the following simple rules for 
“preventing the propagation of conta- 

as fevers :— 


J. Keep a door or window of the pa- 
tient’s apa’ constantly open, 


"2, Remove all bed-curtains, unless to 
8. Let fa linen and every thing 
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offensive be immediately removed from 


the sick chamber and washed. 
4. Keep the floor very clean by mop- 


ping daily. 
. Avoid inhaling the breath of the 
patient, or swallowing the saliva in the 
sick-room; and beware of exhalations 
from the patient in every form. Wash 
the hands immediately after touchin 
him. Let not the nurse take her me 
in the room, 
6. Visit not thé sick with an empty 
stomach, A 
7. Fumigate all clothes that cannot 
be washed before they are put away. | 
8. Do not permit any furred animal 
to approach the sick-room. 
9. Let there be no unnecessary visit- 
ors, as they not only disturb the sick, 
but also run the risk of either being in- 
fected or of conveying the contagion. 
With due attention to these rules, the 
disease is not likely to gain much ascen- 


dancy, neither will the medical or other 
attendants incur any danger. Dr. Clarke, 
of Newcastle, in eighteen years expe- 


rience, and Dr. Henry, in.forty years 
experience, in Manchester, never con- 
veyed infectious diseases from one fa- 
mily to another, though they employed 
no other precautions than those enume- 
rated above. If, however, the efiluvia 
should arrive at such a concentration as 
to impregnate very powerfully the cloth- 
ing, furniture of a house, &c. the mere 
act-of ventilation will not suffice for its 
destruction; more efficient means must 
then be resorted to, and for this purpose 
the fumigation with nitrous gas, as ir 
commended by Dr. Carmichael Smyth, 
or that with chlorine, as successfully used 
by Dr. Rollo, in England, and Guyton, 
Morveau, Desgenettes, Pinel, and Caba- 
nillas, on the continent, are the most 
powerful antidotes. The former is best 
adapted for places where printed cottons 
and other coloured fabrics are to be sub- 
jected to the action of the gas; but 
under other circumstances the latter is 
infinitely preferable. 

Typhus Fever.—Dr. John Bingham, 
of Leixlip, has published in the. Irish 
papers the following, as a successful 
mode of treating the malignant fever 
now so prevalent in that country, He 
observes, that his own experience of its 
efficacy enables him to promulgate it 
with confidence. The remedy, in fact, 
consists in the exhibition of mustard. 
“From the favourable effect,” says Dr. 
B. “ LT have invariably found it to pro- 
duce on the patent. 1 lace a great re- 
liance on it, especially when administered 
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in the early of the complaint; by 
giving the patient, if an adult, a tea- 
spoonful, or two drachms, of common 
‘mustard, mixed in a tumbler of tepid 
water, which in less than half an hour 
will produce a gentle, free, and salu- 
tary vomiting, merely disburthening the 
‘stomach of its contents; and during its 
operation I give the patient about a 
“quart of tepid water, as used in the ordi- 
nary vomits. Immediately on the mus- 
‘to being taken into the stomach, it 
produces a glow of warmth which per- 
vades the entire system, together with 
a singular sensation scarcely to be de- 
-seribed, unless by the patients who have 
used it, that soon changes the skin from 
that hot, dry, and uncomfortable feel, 
always to be met with in incipient fever, 
‘into a soft, moist, and cool state, which 
is succeeded by a gentle og whims 
and the re-establishment of the functions 
of the digestive organs. In about eight 
_ hours after the stomach has been emptied 
in the above manner, I give the patient 
(if full grown) four grains of calomel; 
and in the course of two hours after the 
administering of the calomel, I give a 
gentle saline purgative. With this 
prompt treatment, L have, in the majo- 
rity of cases where the patients made ap- 
Plication to me, during the first two or 
three days of their complaining, rescued 
them from a complaint setting in with 
all its malignant features; and in the 
few instances in which I have not sup- 
ressed the epidemic in this way, I have 
ae that having recourse to mustard, 
with other auxiliaries, in the future stages 
of the complaint, enabled me almost in- 
variably to announce the certain recovery 
of the patient.” 

Iceland.—In the course of the year 
1817, the births in this island amounted 
to 1,317, of which number 688 were of 
the male, and 629 of the female sex ; 
187 were illegitimate, and 44 still-born. 
—During the same period the deaths 
cenit to 918, leaving an excess in 
the number of births over that of deaths, 
of 389. Of the deaths, 86 were occa- 
sioned by accident, such as the fall of ava- 
lanches, &c. and 14 died of hunger. 

GERMANY. 

The King of Prussia has granted Baron 
Humboldt 20001. a year, and all neces- 
sary instruments, to enable him to 
prosecute, advantageously to science, 
his projected journey into the interior 
of the indian peninsula. 

A Cag pe has been opened at 
Frankfort, for publishing Prince Maxi- 


. 


wie ise ee 
razil during the years 1815, 1816, 
1817. The work will appear in four 
volumes quarto, with plates and maps. 
The principal object of the illustrious 
traveller was to enrich natural rf 
by a description of the animals of i 
yet unknown in Europe. But he has 
done more: he has pursued learned in- 
vestigations relative to the statistics of 
the country, with observations on the 
manners and customs of its wild and 
civilized inhabitants. He visited the 
Eastern coast of Brazil, between the 
13th and 23d degree of South latitude. 
The greatest dangers which the Prince 
encountered in the course of his enter- 
prise were, among the Botocudos, a 
remarkably ferocious and cruel race of 
a 3 and in a desert near the river St. 
atthew, which is infested with ounces, 
ocelots, and other carnivorous animals. 
: Ke past deon = nn 
ection of 76 species of qu 
e birds, 79 of reptiles, and 1000 of 
nts. ; 
: M. Ocken, a native of Jena, anaulic - 
counsellor, and a man of considerable 


learning, speaks in the terms 

o this work, in the journal the 
SUS: ‘ ~ 

“That a human being should under- 

_ go such enormous fatigue, and suffer so 

many privations, for the _of two 


years, 1s almost inco le. The firm 
resolution of the Prince, his extensive 
knowledge of natural history, and the 
ge sacrifices he has made, could alone 
ave inspired him with energy, and 
have furnished him with the means 
realizing his vast undertaking, In 
dition to the novel nature of the in- 
formation which this work will convey 
to the learned world, the immense 
number of plates and curious observa- 
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ne iterary of War- 
saw, in ite sitting on the 20th of June, 
1818, proposed a prize, con g of a 
gold medal, and 100 dueats (501. st erling,) 


for an historic eu] 


yon: 
deus Kosciusko. | The Society gives two 
years for the task., The work may be 


written in the Polish, Latin, French, 
English, German, or Italian: 
The authors, on, sending thei 
nuscripts to the Literary So 
Warsaw, also are to send a seal 
containing respectively» 
places of residence, and 
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which are placed at the head of the 

composition. 
FRANCE. ° 


It is calculated that the French 
mon contains 29,800,000 inha- 
bitants, of whom 108,000 speak Basque, 
900,000 speak the Kymrique, or Low 
Breton, 160,000 speak Italian, 1,700,000 
speak German, and the remaining 
27,000,000 speak French. It is also 
calculated, that of these there are 
.26,400,000. Catholics, 2,300,000 Cal- 
vinists, 1,100,000 Lutherans, 60,000 
Jews, 2,000 Herrenhutter, and 550 


nit verted SWEDEN. 

The Royal Library of Stockholm pos- 
sesses a great number of Icelandic MSS. 
to. which little attention has for a length 
of time been paid, and which were 
known only to a few men of letters, 
who, in consequence of their researches 
into Northern Antiquities, were in- 
duced to consult them. M. Lilliegren, 

_.Professor at Lund, is now employed in 
translating them. He has already pub- 
lished a volume, which will soon be 
followed by several others. Icelandic 


- .Jiterature has, within these few years, 


abtained great attention in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, as well as in 
England and Germany. 
_ According to the list of the University 
of Christiana in Norway, there were at 
the commencement of the present year, 
Signinen Professors, giving lectures in 
_p phy, theology, the learned Jan- 
guages, mathematics, astronomy, tech- 
nology, natural history, jurisprudence, 
_ Statistics, and political economy. 
rite dt _ DENMARK. 
~. In the Spring: of the year 1816, his 
» Majesty the King of Denmark resolved 
_ to have a trigonometrical measurement 
executed in Denmark, and intrusted it 
«to Professor Schumacher. One’ of the 
-timstruments being damaged in the car- 
riage, the operation could not be a 
sthat year. The year following, Pro- 
sor Schumacher went to Miinich, and 
. there received; from M. Reichenbach, a 
mew instrument, in the room of the 
damage Since that time the 
ions have been prosecuted withont 
interruption, and the series of triangles 
po eco from Lauenherg to Fihnen. 
1) Denmark and the Duchies ‘four de- 


+ 


grees and a half of latitude will be 
Seo oeteage from Copenhagen to the 
_-« West Coast the same nuinber of degrees 


= A few months ago, the Hanoverian 


_ government joined in this great scien- 


Population of France.—Library of Stockholm. 
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tifie operation, and the celebrated M. 
Gauss, Di r of the Observatory at 
Gottingen, was ordered to go to. Lune- 
burg, there to connect one of ‘the 
steeples with the Danish triangles, in 
order to continue the series of triangles 
through the kingdom of Hanover. This 
connection is now accomplished, and it 
will be happy for Astronomy and Geo- 
graphy, if all the neighbouring States 
will thus assist in bringing them to per- 
fection. 
RUSSIA.. 

The different establishments formed 
at St. Poncivargh for the education of 
outh, such as the Corps of Cadets, the 

Yaval and Mineralogical Schools, Gym- 
nasia, &c. contain more than 1,000 
young men, who are supported at the 
public expense. Indeed the Govern- 
ment of Russia is making constant and 
continued efforts to enlighten the nation 
and to raise the lower classes of the 
people, step by step, from the state of - 
debasement and ignorance into which 
the abuses of despotism have pl 
them. When Voltaire wrote the cele- 
brated line— 

«C’est du Nord aujourd’ hui que nous vient 

‘la lumiére,” 
it was regarded merely as a piece of 
hyperbolical flattery; but from the 
exertions now making by the Govern- 
ment of Russia, it may become a pro- 
phecy. 
APRICA. 

By a gentleman just arrived from 
Senegal, which place he left on the Ith 
September, some intelligence respecting 
the Expedition, now exploring the in- 
terior of Africa has been received.— 
Mr. Adrian Partarreau, a native of 
Senegal, attached to the expedition 
under Major Gray, had arrived there 
from Gaylam, which they had reached 
after about seven weeks journey from 
Cayai, with the loss of Mr. Burton, late 
an officer of the Royal African Corps, 
and onesoldier. They were at the time 
of his ame, well, but in want of 
provisions. e Major and some of his 
party were to continue at Gaylam till 
the end of the rains. Dr. Dockhardt had 
proceeded for Lego, to prepare for the 
embarkation of Major Gray on the 
Niger. A supply of provisions had been 
forwarded to Major Gray. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

The following account of the pro 
of Christianity in the SouthSea Islands 
is taken from a letter written by the 
Rey. John Davies, one of the Missiona- 
ries at Otaheite, to the Rev, John. 
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Hughes, of Montgomeryshire, dated 
July 2, 1817:—*«1 shall now give youa 
short account of the state of things with 
us. The revival and reformation which 
commenced in 1813, 1814, continued and 
increased in 1815 and 1817, so that the 
whole of the inhabitants of Taheite, 
Eimeo, Tapan-manu, Huaheine, Rain- 
tea, Tahaa, Borabora, and Maura, have 
pw renounced idolatry. The 
ea tars, &c. are utterly destroyed. 
he offering of human sacrifices, and 
the practice of infanticide, are at an end. 
The worship of the true God, and the 
profession of Christianity, are general 
throughout all the above isla In 
Taheite 66 chapels have been built; and 
in Eimeo 16. The people assemble for 
worship thrice every Sunday, and on 
eve’ Wednesday evening. e Lord's 
day is strictly observed throughout the 
whole — eee Private ee family 
er is general among the people. 
Kbout 4,000. persons have dearned 06 
read, and many of them to write. Ina 
word, the change far exceeds our ex- 
pectation. 
“They have been furnished with a 
inting-press by the London Missionary 
ociety ; and part of the gospels, trans- 
lated into the language of the nations, is 
now printing. The culture of the sugar- 
cane, and other arts of civilization, are 
also in progress.” 
EAST INDIES. 

The following curious account has 
been taken from a Bombay paper :— 
« Mr. Powell, commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his having recovered 
from a rock, 2] miles N.W. of Nooa- 
heevah (one of the Marquesas,) a man 
that had been its solitary inhabitant for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in 1814, he proceeded thither 
from Nooaheevah, with four others, 
all of whom had left an American ship 
there, for the purpose of procuring 
feathers that were in high estimation 
among the natives of Nooaheevah ; but 
losing their boat on the rock, three of 
his companions in a short time perished 
through famine, and principally from 
thirst, as there was no water but what 
was supplied by rain. His fourth com- 
panion continued with him but a few 
weeks; when he formed a resolution of 
attempting to swim, with the aid of a 
splintered fragment that remained of 
their boat, to the island, in which effort 
he must, no doubt, have perished. They 
had originally taken fire with them from 


Fortunate Discovery— Colouring of Wine—Beans, [Dec. 1, 


io which ndeed 

care to contin burning. 
flesh and blood of wild birds were his 
sole aliment ; with the latter he quench- 
ed his thirst in seasons of long droughts, 
and the skulls of his departed compa- 
nions were his ‘only drinking vessels. 
The discovery made of him from 
Queen Charlotte was purely accidental ; 
the rock was known to be desolate and 
barren, and the appearance of a fire, 
the vessel passed it on the evening, 

tracted notice, and produced an enquiry, 
which proved fortunate for the forlorn 
inhabitant of the rock, in 

removal to Nooaheevah, whither 
Powell conveyed him, and left him under 
the care of Mr. Wilson, who had resided 
there for many years, and with whom 


the hermit h a previous acquaint- 


boiled, sp 

completely destroys all in ever 

a, of existence, from the egg to the 
y." ; 

Colouring of Wine.—None of the sub- 
stances used in giving the red colour to 
wine form with the acetate of lead, that 
greenish grey precipitate which is the 


result of its union with red 
wines. When coloured by A 
campeachy wood, or elder, the 

is deep blue ; and when with ] 


red saunders, or red beet, the precipi- 
tate is red. 

Beans—A_ correspondent who has 
favoured us with some o! is On 
the subject of harvesting French, Tur- 
key, and Scarlet Beans, says—it has ge- 
nerally been supposed that they should 
hang on the haume, until they get. 
in order to procure good seed, 
he adds, is a mistaken notion, as im con- 
sequence, very: little that has | 
good has been saved of late years, the 
seasons having proved wet and fr 
before they were thought ( 
ripe. This difficulty, he 
rience has taught him, may be 
viated, by gathering the -_immedi- 
ately as they begin to wither, or feel 
soft near the strig, or upper end: of the 
pod, and harvesting them as the wea- 
ther permits. By this pfactice much 
time will be saved, and the seed bein 
then perfect, and free from the effects: 
severe weather, will vegetate sooner and 
stronger than any that may have been 
saved in the ordinary way. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


[We beg to remind our Correspondents that all Notices for this papertent must be sent on or before 
the 15th of each month.J 


Mr, Cuase, of Cambridge, has in the 

, @ work on Antinomianism, in which 

has endeavoured to convert the abettors 
— heresy of hostility to the doctrines 


grace. 
Mr. AcKERMAN has in the press, a Cor- 
res} between the court of Rome, 
Baron von Wessenberg, Bishop of Con- 
stance, in inte bishop disputes = 
authority of ope in ny; wi 
an account of his endeavours, and every 
probability of success to effect a general 
reformation in the German catholic church. 
1 vol. we a complete History of Litho- 
graphy, from its origin down to the present 
time, by the inventor, Alois Senefelder ; 
containing clear and explicit instructions in 
all its branches ; accompanied by illustra- 
tive s sof this art. Demy 4to. 
Abeillard and Heloisa, a new and ori 
didactic poem, will be shortly wabitshe 
The Rev. Tuomas Watson, author of 
Intimations and Evidences of a Future 
State, &c., will shortly publish, Various 
views of Death and its circumstances, in- 
tended to illustrate the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the divine administration, in con- 
ducting mankind through this awful and 
interesting event, 
A Now Literary eae to be entitled 
the Edinburgh Monthly Review is about to 
. The firstnumber will be published 
m the first of January, 1819, and to he ‘Te- 
continued. 


_A continuation of Sir Richard C. Hoare’s 
History of Ancient Wiltshire, comprising 
the Northern division of the county, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

R. Roscox has in the press a work 
on Penal Jurisprudence and the Reforma- 
tion of Criminals, which will include an 


of poche by way of exam 
prevention of crimes. 
pepe ‘also contain the pe serrate 
the State Prisons and Peniten- 
if the United States of America. 
Spurzneim has just published, 
at 3, @ new work on the Physiology of 
the Brain, entitled “ Observations sur la 
ie; ou la Connaissancedel’ homme 
moral et intellectuel, fondée sur les fonctions 


= pet re Nerveux.” This work contains 


several plates, illustrative of the doctrine: 
rzheim 


and Dr. has added serke new re 
gans to thirty-three contaii in 
work, called the Phy 


ily pled in Engin, akin 
; ered, namely, one which gives 


mysterize, and causes the 
poses el in fiction, to be su tea 


sauilic? "Fic Tessend 2 Organ de 
a The second new organ paw 


from. a division hich the Doctor has made 
of the organ of Individuality, into Individu- 
ality and Phenomenality, or the perception: 
and accurate recollection of particular oc- 
currences, facts, phenomena, &c. 

Doctor T, Forsrer has been some 
time preparing for publication, “ Observa~ 
tions sur l'Anatomie et la Physiologie du 
Cerveau des Animaux,” and has already: 
prepared many drawings of the crania of 
different animals and —s 

Terriok Haminton, Esq. (Oriental 
Secretary to the British Embassy at(Con 
stantinople) is preparing for publication, 
the Life and Adventures of Antar, a celes ' 
brated Bedowen chief, warrior, and poet, 
who flourished a few years prior to the 
Mahomedan era. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Arabic. 

A Manuel of Chemistry, containing = 
principal facts of the science, arran: 
the order in which they are discu seer 
illustrated in the lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution, by W. T, Brande, Esq., will 
ms -'3 Se carey 

HOMAS Favrgner, author of the. 
Hina of Chelsea and Fulham, is about 
to publish, by subscription, An Account of 
the History and Antiquities of Kensin 
and its environs, interspersed with - 
graphical anecdotes of royal and tities 
guished persons, deduced from ancient, 


Tecords, state papers, manuscripts 
chial dsoatinebad, and other o esd pene 


authentic sources. The work be illus- 
trated with a map of the manor and pee 
interior views of the Palace and olland 


House, the town and church, portraits of 
eminent persons, monuments, and other 
embellishments. 

A Poem under the title of the Anglo 
Cambrian, written ion Mary Linwood, 
author of Leicestershire Tales, will shortly 
make its appearance. 

Dr. FLEMMING is preparing for publica- 
tion, a General view of the Structure, Fune- 
tions, and Classifications of Animals. 

Wiiu1aM Berry, Ese., late of the Col- 

lege of Arms, is ee reparing for publication, 
oi oe Heide Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of 

e 

In the course of the following month will 
be published, the Plays and Poems of James 
Surrvey, now first collected and chronolo- 
gically arranged, and the text carefully col- 
lated and restored, with occasional notes, 
and a Biographical and Critical Essay. 
By William Gifford, Esq. 

Georce Cuatmers, Esq., is preparing 
for publication, The Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots; drawn from. the state » With 
six subsidiary memoirs; 1. Of the calumnies 
concerning the Scottish Queen. 2, 
moirs of Ul. 3. Of Lord Sisk. 
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4. Of James Earl Bothwell. 5. Of the 
Earl of Murray. 6. Of Secretary Maitland. 
Ilustrated with ten plates, of medals, por- 
traits, and views. In 2 vols. 4to. 

Mr. Wa. Muprorp has published a let- 
ter in the Literary Gazette, in which he as- 
serts that he is the author of half a work, 
entitled, “ Border Antiquities of England 
and Scotland,” which was jately announced 
by Mr. Water Scort, as a production 
exclusively of his own pen. 

A work designed as a proper companion 
to the comforts of old age, is in the press, 
and will be published in a few days, called 
the Enjoyments of Youth! 

The African Association, is about to pub- 
lish, Travels in Nubia and in the Interior of 
North Eastern Africa, performed in the 
months of February and March, 1818. By 
J. L. Burcxnarprt, to which will be pre- 
fixed, a Life of the Author and a Portrait. 

Shortly will be published, A Copious 


Agricultural Report. 


lated from the Greek, with numerous 
trative notes. By Tuomas MITCHELL, 
A.M., late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex 
Cambridge. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Coraly, a novel, in 3 vols., may shortly be 
expected. . nett 
Artnur Brooks, Esq., is ra, 
for publication, Durovernum, or 
Historical and Descriptive of Canterbury, 


of Greece. By Dr. H. D. Hin. 


naire Lpcranpry sew Pores oo! 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. ; 
OPEN weather continuing, the sowing of grain although commenced late, will soon be 
finished, anoepting upon the heavy lands not sufliciently worked. The early wheats 
ickly 


healthy and 
not large, is generally very good. 


ted. Carting beans finished with the past month the 
ape lover seed of the vinioes mark is peste 2 


mk i promises to be bright and heavy. Turnip, and seeds of all kind 
mu 


the sun. 


improved by the continual falling of showers followed by the genial rays of 


Notwithstanding the abundance of the crops throughout England, the Markets have 


continued to rise. This may be supposed to arise from the last year’s-stock 

exhausted before the present is threshed out and ready for satan 

o is not only far beyond ordinary years, but of better quality, partaking in 
gree of the nature of that produced in the Spring. Turnips and Po 


bein; 
The quent ata, 


; 


estimated at about three fourths of a crop; the latter however, is amply made up by 


importation. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


Districts, % “die bd @ dead. 
lat Essex, 5 60 o3s7 6 
— Kent, 80 ol62- 097 oO 
—— Sussex, 7 1——l63 o|3790 0 
—— Suffolk, Bo vl6g ¢ 8 
2d Cambridge, {78 470 «si31 16 
3d Norfolk, 9 67 7/36 7 
4th Lincoln, 1 3/31 10 
— York, Os ae | 61 10/34 3 
5th Durham, 8 56 4/32 «4 
— Northumb. 2 49 1/51 7 
6th Cumberland, |84 051 gI3t 10 
— Westmorland, [92 3/———/66 ol37 5 
7th Lancaster, 2 Il—-——-{55 6/38 5 
—— Chester, Si——|69  0|36 Oo 
8th Flint, nT 69 «Bist Oo 
—— Denbigh, 81 Si——i67 6/29 4 
—— Anglesea, 76 i———|50 Oj°5 6 
—— Carnaivon, 80 10/——-—/51 O38 Qg 
—— Merioneth, go 056 8/34 + 
Qth Cardigan, 85 4j—|52 Of O 
—— Pembroke, 77 5l 1s O 
— Carmarthen, [81 O}———/51 3/04 7 
— Glamorcan, 60 50, 8&8 8 
—— Gloucester, {85 44|———/6a 3/38 9 
10th Somerset, 81 61 3/35 8 
—— Monmouth, 1 o——|80 9g 8 
—— Devon, 6 4) 56 8 
lth Cornwall, 75 S[———/51 2/32 10 
— Dorset, 77 3i———/58 6/37 8 
igth Hants, 76 8$——(61 737 3 


Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Kight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending 


“sts 
Nov. 18. 
INLAND COUNTIES. — 
Wheat, Rye. Barley Nae a 
3. d. 5. d. 3, de te Ge 
Middlesex, : 662 a 
Surrey, q 
Hertford, ry 
Bedford, ~ 
Huntingdon, [63 > 
Northampton, 
Ruuand, 6 
Leicester, 
Nottingham, a } 
Derby, 92 i] 
Statlord, 
Salop, °o 
Hereford, oo 
Worcester, ‘ a 
Warwick, a 
Wilts, 5 > 
Berks, ye, sind 
Oxford, 1 10 
Bucks, es a 
Brecon, 85 2 
Montgomery, Bs 
Radnor, nu 
AVERAGE OF AND 
WALEG.: 74 er 
176 1) tea esy gE — 


- 


Im 
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pply 
small ; the prime runs obtained an advance, but little has been done in the middling and 
inferior qualities. Foreign wheat also sells very heavily, and no great alteration is ex- 


ted to take Barley is from 1s. to 2s. per quarter lower, a considerable fall 
ving taken of that grain. Oats fully support their price. Pease and beans no 
alteration. aggregate average of the Maritime Districts for the last six weeks being 


above 80s. the ports are opened for importation for home am poe free of duty 5 
this will last unth the 15th of February, 1819, when a new average will betaken. Spices. 
—The prices of pepper are advancing, on account of the taxed price at the India House 
being fixed at 9d. Cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs have experienced a trifling advance. 
O11.—Whale oil is but slow in sale, and the prices declining. Sperm has experienced a 
smal] advance. Other descriptions are dull of sale, and a shade lower in the price. Rape 
continues to give way. The holders of Galipoli oil are trying to raise its price, on account 
of the pretended advance in the Mediterranean ports. 


PRICES OF MERCHANDIZE. 
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ae Wank |3 per C Ct34 prCtaperCty 5 p Long 
Days.| “Stock. edu, on on avy. | Anns. 


Oct, 26) Holiday. 
or ve. pe pitt i xort 1075 20) 20 pa 
0} . 
29) 27 77 fost 96] 108§ | aof Z ~ 20 pm, rk 
80) 77 ise 952)1084107 Pe i 20 pm.'78}77 
31 7 # 034 107 20h 3 20 pm.'78 77 
Nov. 2} 273% |7747 rat "008 7 108 72) 20% } 20 pm.|78 772 
8} 270 «7 Ba wot” fost 3107 204 3; 18 pm.'77 
4|————— |76 de 95 107 20 20 pm.|77 6 
5} -——|755 76;|7657 i 95) |107 20 19 pm.'76277 
Slav} 270/76 77 Hi S38 $954943/107 19}; 20 91 pm. 775 7 
9|———__|76 77 <n] 95} [107 20 | —— | 87_ 88 pm jar 10 pm. 775 ; 
9]? 77 954 {107 a — -—--- 19 pm. 74 
10} 2704 {76 7 17 lss 695% $1072 8} aol, } 20 pm. 773 
“~ anj——|77__s 87747 (86 $955 2/108 20}5 20 pm, 77 yas 
12/270 774763\78- 77486 295 Host 20} }, 20 pm. 78 772 
13]270 77 768177 [864 85 95 95i|108 a0} 20 20 pm./78 77 
14,768 31772 3/86 #5395 osiil08 73 20 3}, 20 pm. Pi 
16) 765 77|764 | 86) | 95) |1073 8} 20 20 pm 74 
17|270$2713)774763|78 772:86% Jost Sloss 3 a0} 20 pm.'78 77 
19|———77} 703|772 4189 405 F108. 4] 20-1943 20pm.77f 4 
19] 763 77/773 3 "30 95 j108 =o go a1 pm.77¢ 
20| ———763 77|772 386 its i] 20 20 pm.|77 
— he 77177 86} ay 1085 | 19}}20},|———-|—— 21 pm. 77 4 
2. 78 77 set 3} 108} 20}, 20 pm. (78 77 73 
24) 2685 77 Me i og 95}108 107 20 «| 753 |———|-——— 16 pm.|77 H 
Oi) eed 6 77 ay tect $95 421108 1077) 20 19}]/——— — 17 pm.'77 


: All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of Dec., 1818, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c, originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and now 
ns every Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Cammittee of the Stock Exchange, by 

" JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-street, London , 

> On application to whom the original documents for near a century past may be read, 
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ADAMS J. S. Newcastle-under-Lyne, merchant 
(Hard and Johuson, Temple 

Allard W. Birmingham, haberdasher (Carruthers, 
Hales-Owen, Salop 


a 
y Allen & Ware, Rotherhithe Wall, oil men (Towers, 
be Falcon sq. 
i Allen S, S. Suffolk, corn dealer (8. Palmers, jun, 
a Yarmouth 
Ps Arthur J. Red Lion str. Holborn, and Wells, of 
if Nottingham, cabinet makers (Jeyes, Char- 
5 Jotte str. Fitzroy square 

; 


Ashford C, §. Harrow Road, ironmonger (Richard- 
son & Miller, New Jno 
Baddeley J. Nottingham, grocer (Hurd & John- 
son, Temple 
Bageimann J. Turkey Coffee House, Hackney 
(Baker, Smith, and Henderson, Leman «t, 
Bills S. Dariston, dealer (Clarke & Co. Chan- 
cery lane 
Bishop J. Whitchurch, Hants, draper (Bishop & 
Barker, Tokenhouse yard 
Bovill & De Witte, Commercial Chambers, Min- 
cing la. merchs. (Evitt & Rixon, Haydon sq. 
Bowman J. Crooked lane, wine merchant (Greg- 
‘son & Co. Angel court 
Brown W. Retford, cornfactor (Stocker, Dawson, 
& Co. New Boswell court 
Brayley J. W. Nottingham, lace maker (Baxters 
& Bowker, Gray's Inn place 
Brown H. St. Margaret's, Westminster, builder 
(Ellis & Co. Abingdon st. 
Bryce S. Liverpool, baker (Blackstock & Co, 
Temple 
Carter J. New Bridge st. Vauxhall, grocer 
botts, King’s Arms yard 
Chettleburgh D. jun. Norwich, wine merchant 
(Goodwin, Norwich 
Chivers W. Commercial road, mariner (Atcheson, 
Great Winchester street 
Cockrem P. Bath, tailor (Addington & Gregory, 
' ‘Bedford row, & Gaby & Grace, Bath 
Duy R. H. near Maidstone, seed crusher (Wilt 
_ shire & Bolton, Old Broad street 
“Dawson J. Holbeck, clothicr (Bloome, Leeds 
‘Deane W. Ratcliffe, brewer (Clarke, St. Thomas 
Apostle 
Dennett J. Carisbrooke, I. of Wight, builder 
(Worsley. Newport 
H. Wilson street, Gray’s Ion lane, cow- 
keeper (Chapman, Stevens, and Wood, St. 
‘Thomas Apostle 
Dixey E. Oxford street, optician (Abraham, Great 
Marlbro’ street 
Drouet L. Conduit street, flute manufacturer 
 (Chippendall, Mabledon place 
Dyson G. jun. auctioncer, Chioa terrace, Lambeth 
(Hodson, Staple’s Inn 
E. Fenchurch str, merchant (Bicke 
& Evans, Aldermanbury 
Emery -T. Worcester, wine merchant (Parker & 
Smith 
Fawcett G. George yard, Lombard str. merchant 
(Hunter, Millman st, 
ig nee butcher (Harvey and Wilson, 


Fowl len, mechan (Scotchburn, Gt. 


OR TAA Mosier. L.otas 


(Ab- 


9459) rae 


re BANKRUPTS. 


PROM OCTOBER 23, TO NOVEMBER 23, 1818, incLUStVE. 


Where the adstress of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 


Gibson & Forster, Wardrobe place, Doctors’ Com~ 
mons (James, Bucklersbary 

Godfrey T. Salters’ Hall court, merchant (Cocker, 
Finsbury 

Graham R. ~adiohaad: Lancashire, grocer (Blake- 
lock, Sergeant's Inn 

Gunn J. Eton, coachmaker (Richardson, Gol- 
den squ. 

Hall J. Chatham, tailor (H. Nelson, Barnard’sInn 

Hall E. Duffield, grocer (Heelis, Staple’s Inn 

Hamilton T. Manchester, merchant (Ollier 

Harper J. Fleet str. bookseller (Eicke and Evans, 
Aldermanbury 

Harris J. Heaselor, dealer (Meyrick & Co. Red 

Lion squ. London 

Harrison J. Aldermanbury, factor (Hubbersty, 
Austin Friars 

Hawkes T. C. Oakhampton, banker (Holland, 
New Inn 

Holttum W. Bermondsey, carpenter (Kempster, 
Kennington lane 

Horner H. Leeds, merchant (Luttrell, Temple 
place, Blackfriars 

Howes G. Rochester, victualler (Pownal avd 
Faithorn, Copthall court 

Howitt J. Whitecross street, charcoal merchant 
(Rose, Red Lion court , 

Humble S, Liverpool, hop factor (Kearsey & Spur, 
Bishopsgate street 

Irwin R, Stapleton, grocer (Saul, Carlisle and 
Clements, Staple’s [nn 

Jarvis H. Tottenham-court road, cabinet maker, 
(Martindale, Gray's Inn : 

Johnson & Smith, Holborn, linen drapers (Chap- 
man & Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle “ 

Lancaster T, J. Cateaton street, merchant (Swain, 
Stevens, & Co, Old Jewry 

Lancaster G. Liverpool, merchant (Milne and 

Parry, Temple 

Langford J. pee hill, chemist (Walton and 
Giddon, Girdler’s Hall 

Langman J. Totuess, miller (Elliott, Fenchurch 
Street 

Lewis L. Newton Moor, cotton spinner (Meadow- 
croft, Gray’s Inn lave 

Lloyd R. Cheapside, warehousemav (Sweet, 
Stokes, & Curr, Businghall street 


Lockington W. Peadlington, joiner (Bosrdman 
& Merry, Bolton 

Lord S. Sutton, Surrey, innkeeper (Adams, Old 
Jewry 


Mackay J. Warwick str. Golden sq. sadler (Daw- 
son, Saville Passage 

Middlewood J. W. Whitechapel, perfamer (Argil 

Mills C. E. Stamford, upholder (Anstice and 
Wright, Temple 

Mills H. New Bond st. draper (Dawson, Saville 


Minchin, Cuerter, & Kelly, Portsmouth, bankers 
(Atcheson, Winchester st. London 

Mitchell W. Plaistow, Essex, ship builder (Knight 
& Freeman, Basinghwll st. 

Morris W. G. Stratford-upon-Avon, banker (Hunt, 


Stratford 
Morris W. M. Brighton, wareerymen (Palmer & 
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Nowill & Byrch, Jewry street, Aldgate, stationers 
(Lee & Townsend, Southwark 

Oakley T. P. ee brewer (Vincent, Bedford st. 
Bedford row 


Pollock R. & J. Wakefield, woolstaplers (Parry, 


place, Finsbury, oilman 
(Carleton, High st. Mary-le bone 
Ransom T. Cheapside, lace manufacturer (Mitchell 
& — Cornhill 
Raven J. Cheapside, warehouseman (Sweet, 
Stokes, & Carr, Basinghall st. 
J. Finch lane, Cornhill, 
(Pownall & Co. Copthall court 
W. Bristol, soap maker (Poole and 
Grenfield, Gray’s Inn 
Richards G. Sherrard str, silversmith (Pokeer & 
France, Bedford row 
Roberts J. W. College hill, cheese factor (Piteher 
. & Co, Swithin's lane 
Rogers B. Ashton-upon-Mersey,corn dealer (Milne 
& Parry, Temple 
Rouse W. Poplar, rag merchant (Russen & Son, 
Aldersgate st. 
Rowed J. Harp lane, dealer (Reed, Mark lane 
Rast W. Sheffield, merchant (Wilson, Greville st. 
Hatton Garden 
Salter & 7 Yeadon, clothiers (Atkinson & Bol- 
s 


stockbroker 


Sansum §. Nailsworth, clothier (Clarke, Bishops- 
gate street. 
Sawyer, Tobler, & Cumberledge, Leadenhall str. 
merchants (Weston & Co. Fenchnrch st. 
Scholey R, Paternoster row, bookseller (Abbott & 
Viveash, Mark lane 

Scotford T. & J. Blackfriars’ road, brewers (Rich- 
ards & Medcalf, Chancery iane 

Shelly M. Union str, Whitechapel, hosiet (Lang, 
America squ. 

Singer S. Kensington, haberdasher (Dimes, jun. 
Hatton Garden 

Sivrac C. Wilmot str. mariner (Rivington, Fen- 
church buildings 

Snugs J. A. W. Lime st. spirit merchant (Chap- 
man, Stevens, & Wood, Little St. Thomas 
Apostle 

Soane G. Margate, printer (Lewis, Clement's Tnn 

Spreat J. Exeter, grocer (Darke & Co. Chancery 
lane; Mortimer, Exeter 

Stead T. Blackfriars’ roud,draper (Farren, Thread- 
needle st. 


Bankrupts. 


Taylor J. Monk Wearmouth, brewer (Blakeston, 


Thompson 
(Willis, Laton, Bedfordshire s] 
Tovee W. Exmouth str. builder (Rose, East str. 

Red Lion sq. 
Twynam T. Plymouth, bie Factor (Addington 
& Bedford ro 


Gregory, 

Walker R. Bristol, phn (Hinton 

Walker N. Dover, brewer (Loddington & Hall, 
Temple 

Walter A. jun. Croydon, trank maker (Holmes, 
James st, London 

Ward D. Sutton, Southampton, victualler (Hamil- 
ton, Berwick str. 

Warrea W. Fenchurch st. victualler (Aldridge & 
Smith, Lincolao's Inn 

Watson E. Withern, Lancashire, corn dealer (Re- 
bert, Great St. Helen's 

Whitby & Withington, Clement’s lane, brokers 
(Low & Co, Hare court, Temple 

White J. Fulmouth, mercer (Young, Falmouth; 
Reardon & Co. Gracechurch st. 

Whitebrook W, Hungerford street, victualler 
(Pasmore, Warnford court 

Whitford J. Holborn, coach smith (Abraham, ‘ 
Marlborough street 

Whitmore W. Holland street, Blackfriars, cord- 
wainer (Parnell, Chureh st. Spitalfields 

Wilcox R. Strand, woollen draper (Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple 

Wild J. Rochdale, dealer in glass (Battye, Chan- 
cery lave 

Wilkinson, Horne, & Wilkinson, Cheapside, ware- 
housemen (Steel, Bucklersbury 

Williams W. Amen Corner, (Smith & 
Co. Basinghall st 

Williams T. Liverpool, chinaman (Ward Burslem 

Wilson J. Rathbone place, Oxford str. bookseller 
(Nind and Cotterell, Throgmorton st. 

Wilson T. Morton, grocer (Anstice and Wright, 
Inner Temple 

Wood J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton spinner 
(Clarke & Whitehead, Manchester 

Woodroffe J. Commercial road, furniture broker 
(Townson, Ratcliffe 

Wyatt J. Hinckley, baker (Loden 

Yates J E. Shoreditch, pewterer (Ouraright, 
Bread st. hill 

Yorke R. Fleet Market, butcher (Shepherd, Bart- ) 


Syder G. Homerton, dealer (Sandys & Co. Crane lett’s buildings 
court, Fleet st. Youlden S. Brixton, Devon, merchant (Brocking, 
Talbot W. George yard, Lombard street, merchant Dartmosth. 
(Richardson, Clement's lane 
,- 
DIVIDENDS. 
ADCOCK J. St. Mary Axe, Astell J. Leicester, butcher, Bell & usvtel eta 
druggist, Nov. 24 Dec, 1 Dec. 1 
Aldred J. Chertsey, grocer, Nov. Balfour J. Basinghall str. clock bectate’ W. New Bond street, 
23 factor, Dec. 1 


Alexander T. Hurstbourn, vic- 
tualler, Nov. 24 

Allen J. B, Leicester, trimming 
maker, Dec. 1 

Almond R. Dartmouth, grocer, 
Nov. 21 

Anderson A. Philpot lane, mer- 
chant, Nov. 14 

Appleby R. N. Shields, cabinet 
maker, Dec, 4 

Asliton J. Tower st. wine merch. 
Nov. 21 


Banks J. D. Stonehouse, ship 
builder, Dec. 1 

Barker T. C. Marlborough, dra- 
per, Nov. 30 

Barlow & Gregory, Sheffield, iron 
founders, Dec, 14 

Bath R. Commercial road, rope 
maker, Dec. 19 

BathW. Esher, victualler, Nov.14 

ah er C. C, Lothbury, merch, 

‘ov, 25 


banker, Nov. 21 
Bishop C. igh ‘str, Southwark, 


draper, Dec. 
Blackmore E. Hesitete. str. tal 
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Broom W. Liverpool, dealer, 


Dec. 2 

Brown E. Bradford, clothier, 
Nov. 27 

Brown W. A. College hill, mer. 
chant, Nov. 24 

Browning W. St. Mary Axe, wine 
merchant, Nov. 14 

Bryan W. Birchin lane, merch. 
Nov. 14 

Bulley C. CG. Cornhill, broker, 
Dec. 1 

Bush J. Thatcham, innkeeper, 
Nov. 13 

Castle T. Chatham, rope maker, 
Nov. 2% 

Cholders R. George str. Oxford 
road, victualler, Nov. 21 

Clarke S. Fring, dealer, Dec. 1 

Collins J. M. Newton Abbott, 
maltster, Dec. 14 

Collins J. Gosport, grocer, Dec. 1 

Cooke & Brennan, Strand, music 
sellers, Nov. 24 

Cox M. Edgeware road, toyman, 
Dec. 12 

Croucher J. H. Great Alie street, 
beer merchant, Nov. £1 

Currey J. Wells, tallow chandler, 


Curtis & Hall, Throgmorton, st. 
merchants, Dec. 1 

Danson T. Liverpool, merchant, 
Nov. 19 

Davidsou J. Leadenhall st. mer- 
chant, Nov. 17 

Davis R. Bond st, tallow chand- 
ler, Nov. 24 

Dixonson J, Dewsbury, draper, 
Dec, 17 

Dodsons H. & J. Southwark, hop 
factors, Nov. 21 

Dowdall J. Dartmouth st. curpen- 
ter, Nov. 28 

Dowley T. & J» Bankside, corn 
merchant, Nov. 2+ 

Dry J. High-Ercall, tailor, Nov.21 

Dutton T. King str. Cheapside, 


Nov. 17 
Ellis J. A. Yarmouth, innkeeper, 


Dee. 1 

Ely J. Blackfriars’ road, brewer, 
Dec. 1 

Evans E. Macoyrhin, timber 
merchant, Nov. 27 

Evans J. Tottenham-court road, 
linen draper, Nov. 24 

Fairlamb J. Goswell str. Persian 

- matiufacturer, Nov. 7 

Fell J. Ratcliffe, iroumonger, 
Dec. 


~ beth, mariner, Dec. 5 
Fowler J. Birchin lane, broker, 
‘Now. 14 
Farlonge M. 
_ House, merchant, Nov. %4 
Gall B. jun. Woodbridge, draper, 
Dec. a 


Lioyd’s Coffee 


Gillam & Weaver, Bedwardiue, 


draper, Nov. 16 
Glover D. Gutter lune, merchant, 
‘Nov. 10 : 


Diwidends. 


Goodrich W. Daventry, wine 
merchant, Nov. 28 

Goodyere T. Aldersgate str. hat 
maker, Nov. 21 

Gore S. ¥. Bishopsgate str. ha 
berdasher 

Gower J. Brook st. wine merch. 
Nov.17 

Granville A. Plymouth, merch. 
Nov. 20 

Gray J. Billiter squ. silversmith, 


cheese- 
monger, Dec. 12 
Grisbrook G. Sloane terrace, 
draper, Dec. 1 
Harper & M‘Whinnie, Snow's 
fields, blacking makers, Nov. 21 
Hart G. Norwich, ironmonger, 
Dec. 5 
Hartley J. Manchester, grocer, 
Dec. 2 
Higgins W. Newport, hosier, 
Dec. 4 
Hill J, Bradwell, baker, Dec. 5 
Hockley & Hall, Brook st. Hol- 
born, jewellers, Nov. 14 
Holden T. Manchester, tailor, 
Nov. 18 
Holland 8. Liverpool, merchant, 
Dec. 14 
Holmes PF. Vere street, merchant, 
Nov. 21 
Holmes, Harris, & English, Long 
Acre, coach makers, Nov, 28 
Hooper B. Fenchurch street, sta- 
tioner, Nov. 26 
Hooper W. Tenbury, maltster, 
Dec. 3 
Hopkins W. Aldersgate street, 
cooper, Nov. 14 
Horneman H. F. Queen street, 
Cheapside, merchant, Dec. 19 
Jackson G. jun. Bishopsgate 
Without, surgeon, Dec. 5 
Jacobs & Hayward, Woodbridge, 
merchants Dec. 4 
Jones S. St. Paul's Church yard, 
silk mercer, Dec. 19 
Kellys, Strand, sadlers, Dec, 12 
Kendrick F. Holborn, draper, 
Dee, 15 
Kent E. & F. Mark lane, wine 
mercivants, Dec. 12 
Kent T. London strect, Ratcliffe, 
mealman, Nov. 24 
Kilshaw E. Lancaster, soap boil- 
er, Dec. 10 
Kincaid D. Spital square, silk 
merchant, Nov. 28 
Kingscott D. Bath, baker, Dec. 7 
Knapp J. Talbot court, victualler, 
Nov. 21 
Lane T. Godalming, butcher, 
Nov. 2 
Law W. Copthall chambers, mer- 
chant, Dec. 5 
Lawrence J. Houndsditch, dra: 
per, Nov. 28 
Lester T. Hutton garden, hard- 
‘wareman, Nov. 14 
Lister J. Netherton, merchant, 
Nov. 16 
Lloyd W. jun. Thames str. slop- 
seller, Dec, 1% 
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Lyne G. Cecil st. tailor, Nov. 21 

Maltby R. Mortimer st. serivener, 
Dec. 5 

Manby N. and J, Woodbridge, 
millers, Dec. 8 « 

Marsh, Dean, Westbrook, and 
Dean, Reading, bankers, Nov.24 

Martin T. Chichester, collar 
maker, Dec. 15 

Martin J, Alfreston, shopkeeper, 
Dec. 12 

Masterman R. C, Falmouth, ma- 
riner, Dec. 19 

Mewes J. Birmingham, grocer, 
Nov. 25 

Mockett J, Isle of Thanet, farmer, 
Dec. 3 

Moffatt R. Manchester, merch. 
Dec. 16 

Noble J. Bucklersbury, merch, 
Oct. 10 , 

Nicholson T, Colford, maltster, 
Dee, 11 

Oliver P. Catdown, Plymouth, 
ship builder, Nov. 23 

Orme W. Borough, distiller, 
Nov. 10 

Parker W. Whitechapel, oilman, 
Nov. 2 7 

Parker J. Mortimer street, gold- 
smith, Nov. 22 

Pitcher J. Back road, bricklayer, 
Nov. 4 

Ponthonier F. Clerkenwell, dis- 
tiller, Nov. 10 

Powell P, M. Mastings, librarian, 
Dec. 8 

Price W. Minories, grocer, Nov. 


eB 

Prior 8. Cambridge, tin plate 
worker, Dec. 12 

Purday T. bookseller, Margate, 
Nov. 21 

Rains J. S. Wapping Wall, mer- 
chant, Nov. 14 

Rance H. Worcester, draper, 
Nov. 16 

Randall W. 
Nov. 5 

Reynolds & Kendall, White- 
chapel, wine merchants, Nov.28 

Robinson G. & S. Paternester 
row, booksellers, Nov. 7 

Rose 8. Swansea, dealer, Nov. 15 

Kush H. Field Dailing, grocer, 
Dec 15 

Sanderson R. Achlam, farmer, 
Nov. 16 

Seager S. P. Maidstone, dealer, 
Nov. 17 

Sewell TR. Piccadilly, merchant, 
Dec. 5 

Sherwood W. Liverpool, svap 
boiler, Dec. 1 

Slater J. Market street, brewer, 
Dee. it 

Smith J. Tabernacle walk, tins 
man, Nov. 10 

Smith W. Beersferris, lime burn- 
er, Dec. 5 

Snow J. Derby, joiner, Dec. 7 

Snuggs J. Henrietta str. mercer, 


Leeds, merchant, 


Dee. 1% 
Stanton J. Strand, apothecary, 
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Swainson J, East Smithfield, 
merchant, Dec, 1 

Tabor R. W. Golden sq. plumber, 
Dec. 8 


Thompson C. Bishopsgate, mer- 


Thompson J. P. Newport street, 

_ engraver, Nov. 7 

Thorkle G: M. Fetter lane, wine 
merchant, Dec. 1 

Tomlinson W. Nottingham, ha- 
berdasher, Nov, 24 


ABBOTT S. Swithin’s la. merch. 
Dee. 4 

Ball G. R. Exeter, perfumer, 
Nov, 21 

Barlee C. W. brewer, Lambeth, 
Dec. 1 

Bannister 
Nov. 2t 

Bartlett R. Vincent squ, wheel- 
wright, Dec. 1 

Bath W. Esher, victualler, Dec. 1 

Beck & Bentley, Cornhill, clock 
maker, Nov. 17 

Bennett J. Manchester, woollen 
cord manufacturer, Dec. 12 

Bland J. Strand, jeweller, Nov.21 

Blunt C. Tavistock str, optician, 
Nov. 1+ 

Bray R. Gosport, haberdasher, 
Nov. 14 

Brown J. Bow lane, pin maker, 
Dec. 3 

Brown W, College hill, merch, 
Dec. 1 

Clifford M. and J. Hull, mer- 
chants, Dec. t 

Coffin J. W. Plymouth, merchant, 
Dec, 5 

Cooper & Bell, Walbrook, paper 
merchants, Nov. 24 

Crofts D. Marchmont st. builder, 
Nov. 2% 

Cross J. Commercial road, tailor, 
Dec. 1 

Cumbero F, victualler, King str. 
Westminster, Dec. 5 

Davis J. Shrewsbury, flax spin- 
ner, Dec, 1 

Farr. E. Crawford st. victualler, 
Dec. 5 

Farer T, Southworam, manufac- 
turer, Dec. 12 

Fletcher B. Deptford, draper, 
Dec. 5 

Flower T. Castle st. Holborn, 
pearl worker, Nov. 11 

Gay M. L. Norton st. Mary-le- 
bone, stone mason, Nov. 21 

Gilbert E. Loughborough, timber 
merchant, Novy, 21 

Hargroves T. Fore street, hatter, 
Dec. 1 

Head J. O, Liverpool, merchant, 
Dec, 1 -, Spt 


R. Royd, clothier, 


Dividends—Certificates. 


Vtting J. H. Norwich, upholder, 
Dec. 7 

Walker D. bookseller, Holborn, 
Nov. 21 

Walker R. 8. East Smithfield, 
colour manufacturer, Dec. 12 

Warrington N. High st. Nov. 24 

Webb T. Wellington, innkeeper, 
Dec. 1 

Welsh R. & G.Liverpool, brokers, 
Dec. 9 


CERTIFICATES. 


Herbert H, & J. Marcham, tim- 
ber merchants, Dec. 1 

Hoffman J, Liverpool, brewer, 
Nov. 17 

Hopkins W. Aldersgate street, 
cooper, Dec. 5 

Ingram J. Wood street, clothier, 
Nov, 17 

Jordan W. Barnwood, corn deal- 
er, Dec. 1 

Joseph M. St. James’s st. wine 
merchant, Nov. £1 

Kelly W. Shepton Mallet, grocer, 
Dec. 5 

Kerr R. Kingston-on-Hull, mer- 
chant, Nov, 24 

Lappage §. London, 
Dee, 12 

‘Leach & Ambrose, Bristol, mer- 
chants, Dec, 1 

Lee KR. Winchester st. merchant, 
Nov. % 

Lightfoot R. Carlisle, iron mer- 
chant, Dec. 1 

Mackennal J. W. K. Old South 
Sea House, merch. Dec. 1 

Malines H. Pall Mall, victualler, 
Nov, @1 

Marsh, Deane, & Co. Reading, 
bankers, Dec. 5 

Maltby E. Nottingham, maltster, 
Dec. 1 

Mayne E. G. Shadwell, grocer, 
Dec. 12 

Moat T, Cheapside, auctioneer, 
Dec. 1 

Moly J. B. Walbrook, stationer, 
Nov. % 

Moreton ©. Derby, victualler, 
Dec. 5 

Nicholls ‘f. Birmingham, leather 
seller, Nov. 16 

Norton C, Birmingham, builder, 
Nov, 24 

Oldham, T. Rupert str. painter, 
Nov. 21 

Parker W. Whitechapel, oilman, 
Nov. 24 

Pritchard J. Battle Bridge, deal- 
er, Dec. 1 

Ramsay J. Cadogan place, mer 
chant, Nov. 24 

Richards W. Chatham, black- 
smith, Nov, 24 


dealer, 


Tesloe a Bow bridge, clothien, 
ov. 17 
Thomas J. E. Reading, grocer, 
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Dock and Canal Shares.—Political Digest. 


Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of November, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


CANALS, Div. per Ann, Per share. 
ks ; 
Coventry . .» « 10001, 
Croydon Ps . 5. 10s. 
Dudley. , — 
Grand Surrey ae 
Ellesmere & Chester 651. 


Grand Junction , 
Grand Union . 
Kennet & Avon . 
Lancaster . . 


Monmouthshire — 
Oxford . » 31 0] 620/, 
RochdaJe’") > 2°. asl. 
Thames & Medway . 331, 
Wiltsand Berks . . . 1ol. 101.105 
Worcester & Birmingham|—— aol, 
DOCKS, 

East India. . 2 «© i—/| ——— 
London . « . « « 43 0}78l.105. 55, 
West India * e« « 10 0! 1962, 


Div. Ann.) Per Share. 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London . er% al; 
Grand Junction . . . ———- 
Kent) 4s s ty G aol. 4al, 
Manchester & Salford 3sl, 
West Middlesex . . asl, 
BRIDGES, 
Southwark e . — 
Waterloo . . gl, 
Vauxhall eJetl, = sal, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Globe Assurance . . 1301, 
Imperial ditto ee 95l. 
Highgate Archway . al. 5b. 
Russel Institution =. 12, 
Commercial Sale Rooms 
Gas Light Shares . . oja4l. 251. pm. 


JOHN CLARKE, Canal Agent and Broker, 


eee 


DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

TO every lover of his country, it must 
be the highest source of gratification 
to contemplate the proud pre-eminence 
which this empire holds in the scale of 
nations, arising from the mildness of its 
government, the purity of its laws, and 
the valor of its army and its navy. 
With a return of peace, a return of com- 
merce has enriched our citizens, in- 
creased our revenues, and gladdened the 
hearts of all. The demon of faction, 
which. for some time has disturbed the 
tranquillity of our manufacturing districts 
is fled, and the workmen, no longer de- 
luded by the influence of jacobinical 
factions, have returned to their various 
occupations. 

The firm and decided measures 
adopted by ministers to quell the very 
appearances of insurrection, deserve the 
grateful acknowledgment of all lovers 
of social order, and the dispositions ma- 
nifested by them, to relieve the people 
of a portion of their burthens, by a re- 
duction of the army as soon as the safety 
and honor of the state will permit, 
merit our confidence. 

The troops who have formed the Bri- 
tish contingent of the allied army in 
France, continue to return to the bosom 
of their friends and their country, to re- 
ceive the reward which a grateful nation 
never fails to bestow. 

It is our painful duty to record the 
death of our beloved sovereign the 


Queen, which took place on the 17th. 
instant, about twenty minutes after one 
o'clock. Her sufferings, which were 
protracted and severe, and borne with 
true christian piety and resignation, 
were terminated by an easy and tranquil 
death. Her Majesty was 74 years of age, 
and had sat 57 upon the British throne. 
As the consort of a good and great mo- 
narch, as the mother of a numerous 
family, as a woman, and as a queen, her 
entire life and conduct has been so exem- 
plary, that in times, certainly not cha- 
racterized by servile respect for rank, 
and reverence for princes, she has al- 
most escaped calumny. The enemies of 
her Majesty have never even ventured 
to impeach her moral purity. Her cha- 
rities were numerous, and always per- 
formed in an unostentatious manner, 
seeking rather the steadfast approbation 
of her own conscience than popular ap- 
plause. 

In eonsequence of the above calamit- 
ous event, a meeting of the Privy Coun- 
cil was held on the 19th, and the Parlia- 
ment was summoned for the 14th Jan. 
1819. 

THE CONGRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Tue labours of the congress have at 
length terminated, and the Sovereigns 
have taken their de; re from thence. 
The pacification of Europe is thus ac- 
complished, and by the withdrawing of 
the troops from the French territory, 
an end is put to those measures of pre- 
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caution, which deplorable events had 
rendered necessary.* a 
BADEN. 

Tue sovereignty of Baden is likely to 
become vacant soon, by the decease of 
the Grand Duke, who has no lineal heirs 
male, and who holds the Palatinate un- 
der the late treaty of Vienna, only for 
himself, and for such heirs. That rich 
electorate was annexed to Baden, partly 
on account of some cessions made to Ba- 
varia, and partly because it was held, 
that the former state, as one of those 

laced in the frontier of France, should 
& rendered capable of maintaining a 
force of twenty thousand men. 
ST. DOMINGO. 

Tuis island was visited on the 25th of 
August last, with a most violent hurri- 
cane; the largest trees were bent before 
the impetuosity of the winds. This 
continued from about 2 to 4 p. m., when 
the rain began to fall, accompanied by in- 
cessant lightning. About a quarter of an 
hour after, a flash of lightning struck 
the highest point of the citadel, about 
i hun rea: ry from the nearest 
ightni and thence passing in a 
direct line in front of the great postern, 
it crossed the guard-house of the gar- 
rison without doing any mischief, and 
pos exploded in the laboratory, which 
stands in the rear of the building. This 
building contained a great quantity of 
re which had been prepared, and 
which time had not allowed to be se- 
cured in the magazines. A terrible ex- 
plosion took place, which set fire to the 
neighbouring buildings, and occasioned 
the death of the governor, together 
with many other valuable lives. 

INDIA. 

Tue Peishwa has surrendered to Sir 
John Malcolm, and is permitted to re- 
tire to Benares upon a pension of eight 
lacks of rupees per annum. 

ST. HELENA. 

A series of resolutions have been 
framed and agreed to, for the abolition 
of slavery in that island. 

Attempts have been making, to per- 
suade the public, that a plan had 
been im contemplation for the escape 
of Buonaparte from this island; but 
we are not of opinion that it had 
gone to any such extent; some secret 
correspondence, has, most clearly, been 
intercepted and forwarded by Sir Hud- 
son Lowe to government, and it is more 
than probable, that the arrest of Baron 
Gourgaud may have partly arisen from 
the exposure. 


* The interesting documents we reserve 
for the next number, for want of room. 
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[Dee. 1, 
AMSTERDAM, = 
iogecty opened; eal wes 2 
8} e' , Was so 
pa that several of the jobbers became 
unable to fulfil their obligations, and 
were declared defaulters : species 
of stock suffered, but the foreign securi- 
ties appear to have declined in a t 
proportion than any others, is state 
of things, is, perhaps, without parallel 
in the history of government securities. 
MADRID. 

M. pE Parea has been i 
the provisional successor of eee 
the financier. The most satisfactory 
intelligenen has been reonlanis from 

ma ; r’s ition cre- 
ated conaiderabia a and cer- 
tain political parties have derived much 
advantage from it. Mexico continues to 
be quite tranquil, and matters generally, 
were going on well in Venezuela. 

AMERICA. 

New York.—Aumost every article 

imported from the West Indies has be- 


bought up, and there is a hogs- 
head of West India pba to 
be had. Coffee has risen to 35cts, and 
is expected to go higher. S$ also, 
maintain a high price, particulsrly those 
of the first quality. f 
The yellow fever has made its appear- 
ance here. A 
The state of South America becomes 
every day more important and interest- 
ing, in consequence of the exertions 
making on both sides of the 
the one hand, to fit outan 
which shall overawe. all resistance, and 
on the other, to meet it by a 
Insurgent force. For the ; 
agents have been distributed by 
triots over different parts of 
they have been more particu 
in the British dominions, 
two partios ahoeaaiad mee : 
expedition fitting out in the port. 
Hey whose proteases oe is to 
neither party, but to by 
ps shall offer. Thee : 
tion is the Caraccas, and from 
over land in the direction of Peru, 
The Portuguese government 
monetraie in very it 
ongress, respec’ 
committed on Peticaiae vessels by 


American privateers. 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, & IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


The following was the report of the 

Physicians of the state of the King :— 

‘ “ Windsor Castle, Nov. 7. 
__ “ His Majesty has passed the last month 
in a very quiet state, and in good bodily 
health; but His Majesty’s disorder remains 
unaltered.” 

An order has been issued by the Privy 
Council for Parliament to assemble on the 
14th of January, for the dispatch of busi- 
ness; that period being sixty days from the 
death of her Majesty. 

A newform of Prayer is now used in our 
Churches, in consequence of the above event. 

A house of great respectability in London, 
largely concerned in the Spanish and French 
trade, has stopped payment for a very large 
sum; supposed to be principally owing to 
losses in the French Funds, to the extent of 
150,0001. 

Mr. Justice Abbott, and Sir Robert Dal- 
Jas, have taken their seats as Lords Chief 
Justices of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas. The Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench has already — some im- 
portant chan, amongst the superior 
officers of rH Court. Mr. Jones, the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench, is superseded, 
after holding the situation 30 years; as 
gre some of the clerks of the Court, and its 
° “ 
The Hop duty this year, early in August, 
was estimated at 80 or 90,0001. It is now 
believed to exceed 170,000).; which, with 
the new duty, would bring the amount to 
nearly 300,0001. The estimated duty of 
Foreign Hops last year was 30 to 35,000). 

be i to the Princess of Wales leaving 


, she gave orders for all the 
d sin her service at Kensington, to 
be retained till notice to the contrary ; they 


» have lately been dismissed 


“Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, "isu ing a complete 
repair. The towers of the quadrangle have 
been taken down and rebuilt, and the whole 


"interior of the house has been taken out, 


_and is re-constructing in the modern style 
of architecture. The grand staircase will 
be most superb. It is to be of fine Spanish 
mahogany, with a gilt balustrade. 

_ From the list of the Royal Navy, cor- 
rected up to the 30th of September, it ap- 
a that the total number of Admirals is 
83, of whom 18 are employed; Captains 


852, of whom 62 are employed; Com- 
manders 789, of whom 56 are employed ; 


and Lieutenants $923, of whom 404 are 
employed. The number of ships in com- 
mission is 148. ; 
Fhe following notice was lately circulated 
the merchants on Change. 
New Monruty Mac.—No, 59. 


“ That silver be declared the standard of 
the country, and a legal tender for 1001.— 
That the Bank shall have liberty to issue 
gold pieces, at the value of 41. 1s. 9d. pér oz. 
in pe of 3]. 17s. 104d. the present 
standard.—And that an office shall be 
established at the Bank for the sale of gold 
and silver, as regular articles of trade.” 

The apartments in Kensington-palace, 
formerly inhabited by the Princess of Wales, 
are fitting up for the reception of the 
Duchess of Kent, who returns to England 
previous to her expected accouc hement. 

An order has been issued by the Court of 
Exchequer for the examination of all 
brewer’s casks, and those found deficient in 
measure, or without the hall stamp, will be 
seized forthwith. 

It is supposed, that the reduction in- 
tended to be made in the various mili 
establishments amounts to 81,000 men. A 
the troops have arrived from France. 

The society for promoting the building 
and enlarging of Churches and Chapels, is 
likely to meet with that liberal support which 


its object demands. Upwards of 50,0001. . 


have been already subscribed. 

The last Grand Jury called the attention 
of the Court at the Old Bailey, to the sup- 
pression, 
opening of houses for the sale of news- 
papers and other publications on the Lord's 
Day ; also of liquor, victualling, and oyster- 
shops, and various others of an evil ten+ 
dency, which increase in the ae 

The fine collection of pictures, belonging 
to the Cardinal Fesch, has been purchased 
by the Duke of Wellington: it containg 
many of the finest works, both of the Italian 
and Flemish schools. 

Late accounts from Sierra Leone have 
been melancholy in the extreme. The 
white inhabitants, exclusive of military, did 
not exceed thirty persons,and of these one 
third fell victims to the fever during the 
rainy season; the Rev. Mr. Journon, chief 
chaplain: the wife of the Rev. Mr. Collier, 
assistant-chaplain ; Mr. Wenzel, a respect- 
able missionary ; Mrs. Decker, wife to an- 
other missionary; Mr. Lee, Mr, Hickson, 
Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Jolly, Mr, Houghton, 
and others, have died of the malignant 
fever which prevails annually in that unfor- 
tunate colony. Mr. and Mrs. Carew, 
Mr. and Mrs. Owenson, and others, who 
have escaped death, still suffer severely 
from the effects of the fever which produces 
such extreme debility as seldom has been 
perfectly recovered. A 

' The new street is making rapid strides 
to its completion, almost the whole of the 
ground on the intended line of it being now 

Vou. X. 30 


as much as_ possible, of the 
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let.. The part of it which forms a square, 
in front of Carlton House, is called “ Water- 
loo-place ;” from thence to Piccadilly, is 
called “ Waterloo-street :” and from Pic- 
cadilly the street, which will form a grand 
approach to the Regent’s Park, is to be 
called «The Regent's parade.” 

It is said, that not only the Duchesses of 
Clarence and Kent, but those of Cumber- 
land and Cambridge are enceintes ; so that 
the alarm, which was so much felt for the 
succession, can nolonger exist. 

The Sub-Committee of Drury-lane 
Theatre have pro to pay the creditors 
10s, in the pound, in two instalments, viz. 5s. 
immediately, and 5s. at the end of the season, 
and to make themselves personally re- 
sponsible for the-execation of this engage- 
ment, to which the consent of all the 
creditors is required. The debts amount 
to $4,000]. A committee of the principal 
creditors has been appointed to take this 
proposition into consideration. 

Saving Banks.—The approach of the 
season of Christmas, presents an opportunity 
which we cannot omit of intimating to 
masters and mistresses of families, the pro- 

riety of recommending to their servants, 

th male and female, to invest part of their 
wages in the Saving Banks. 

A meeting of the Electors of West- 
minster was’ held on the 17th, at the Crown 
and Anchor, to consider a proper person to 
put in nomination as a candidate for the 
seat in its. representation vacant by the 
death of the lamented Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Sir Francis Burdett took the chair. Mr. 
Bruce (the friend of M. Lavalette) ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable length, 
and concluded with proposing John Hob- 
house, esq. as a fit proper person to 
represent the city of Westminster. This 
was seconded by Mr. Thelwall, who strongly 
urged Mr. Hobhouse’s political talents and 
integrity as rendering him eminently worthy 
of their choice. 

Sir Murray Maxwell has heen invited to 
offer himself for Westminster, and has ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

‘The monied men in Paris have, it is said, 
made an application to the London capi- 
talists for a loan of between tliree and four 

- millions sterling. 

A contract has just been entered into by 
Government for 90,000 loads of timber, to 
be delivered in three years. : 

Thecity of Lyons, according to the Paris 
Journals, has this year exported silks of the 
value of 60,000,000 francs. 

Russia, to encourage her home manvu- 
facture, has encreased the duty on imported 
crushed lump sugars from 6 to 15 roubles 


per 5 

The father of the celebrated Messrs. 
Barivgs,a merchant, in Exeter, left his four 
sons 10,000]. each ; the eldest, until within 
these few years, carricd.on the business 
of his father, at Exeter: the remaining 


Jncidents in London and Middlesex. 


three came to London, settled as 
and have formed one of the most 


distant 
of the 


Ecclesiastical Promotions.] Rev.E Paske, 
to the rectory of Creeting Saint Peter, alias 
West Creeting, Suffolk. : 

Rev. A. Matthews, B.D. Fellow and Vice- 


Principal of Brasennose College, Oxford, 
and a of Linton, Herefordshire, to the 
Prebendal Stall of Little Withington, in the 
Cathedral of Hereford. : 
Rev. T. H. Yorke, M.A. Vicar of Bishop 
a a: to the rectory of St. 
fork. a 


Rev. J. Francis, who for many years ha: 
formed the duty of the pS sano a 


ildred and All Saints, Canterbury, to the 
said rectories, vacant by the decease of the 
Rev. say tea he BS ae 
Rev. C. N. Michell, to vicarage of 
Lanrothal, Hereford. i 
Rev. S.C. Lord, A.B. to the 
West Barsham, Norfolk. ; 
Rev. R. Hamond A.M. to the vicarage 
East Watton, and rectory of Geytonthor 


Rev. G. J. 
of Parham with 


Peter Cheeshill, near Winchester. — 
Rev. C. B. Henville, A.M. to ther 
‘of Bedhampton. e 
Rev, R. Dickinson, A.M. to the 
and parish Church of Headley. 
Rev. E. A. Daubeny, to the 
Hampnet and Stowell, Glouceste 
Rey. Tho. Thomas, of 
vicarage of Ewyas Harold, 


Rev. H.W, Salmon, to the aniteds 
of Sproxton cum Saltby, Lei : 


Aa 


Rev. Wm. Powell, B.D. of Moumonth, 

to the vicarages of Ragland and Lk y 
Rev. C. Davy, B.P. to the 

Coombs, Barking with Darmsd 
Rev. G. Hornby, to then 

in Laticashire. ’ 
Rev. T. D. Whittaker, 

vicar of Whalley, to the vi 

burn, Lancashire. sy 


. 
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Births.) The Lady of Sir Henry Carew, 


bart. of a son. 
To Russell-square, the lady of T. Denman, 
esq M.-P. for Wareham of a son. 


At Desart House, the Countess of Desart, 
of a son and heir. 
Tn St. James's square, Lady George An- 
son, of a son. 
The lady of Sir James Langham; bart. of 
a daughter. 
. The Right Hon. Lady Lucy Clive, of a 


son. 
The lady of the Hon. and Rev. T, L. Dun- 
das, of a son. 
The lady of Sir S. Young, bart. of a son. 
- In Stratford place, the Countess of West- 
meath, of a sen and heir. 
The lady of the Right Hon. Lord Graves, 
of a son. 


Married.) Sir John Palmer Acland, bart... 


of Fairfield, Somerset, to Maria, relict of 
Philip Gibbes, esq. and third daughter of 
the late R. Knipe, esq. of New Lodge, Herts. 

The Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of Dudley, 
and chaplain to the Prince Regent, to Eliza~ 
beth, only daughter of the late John Grant, 
esq. of Pembroke, and niece of the Right 
Hon. Lord Milford. 

At Chelsea, H.. Metcalfe, esq. to Louisa,. 
eldest daughter of the very Rev. T. Blakely, 


_ dean of Connor. 


' At Mary-le-bone, Mr. Woodroffe, wine- 
merchant, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
R. Livett, esq. High street, Mary-le-bone. 
At Islington, Mr, Edw. Geo. Ballard, to 
Mary Ann, daughter of Wm. Shadgett, esq. 


ens, esq. one of his Majesty’s ser- 
Te so bars. Naren, widow Of 3. 1. 


‘ ht St. George's church, Hanover square, 


. Howe, of the West Kent Militia, to 
jict of G. Paye,esq.of Mitchell's Town, 
Lieut. Col. Sir Wm. Gomm, K.C.B. 
he Coldstream Guards, to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Granville Penn, esq. of Hert- 
ford street. 
At St. George’s, Queen square, Mr. G. 
lor, printer and bookseller, of Lamb's 


luit to Mary, fourth daughter 
‘of the late Mr. Ashton, of Old Weston, 
Hunts. . 


_..Mr-.8, Yale, of Barbican, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. J. Knott, of Everdon, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Putney, A. B. Belcher, esq. eldest son 
of A. B. of Clarence Lodge, Roehampton, 
_esq. to Maria, second daughter of J. Alcock, 
_esq. of Roehampton. 

__. Andrew Chittenden, esq. of Charles street, 
Middlesex Hospital, to Ann, third daughter 
-of the late T, Smith, esq. of York. 


A. Warren, jun. esq. of Charlotte street, _ 


Bloomsbury, to the eldest daughter of the 
late E. Bray, esq. of Shere, Surrey. 

_ Mr. W. H. Strange, af Bisho street, 
to Louisa, fourth daughter of Mr. C. L. 
_ Jeffry, Broadway, Westminster. 


Mr. Lethangie, of Pall Mall, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Ayres, of Stratford. 

R. G. Mackintosh, esq. of Crescent place, 
Tavistock square, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late S. Moody, esq. of Queen square. 

Mr. Thos. Graham, of Gray’s-inn square, 
to Margaret, daughter of Chas. Bell, esq. 
of Bedford square. 

At Christchurch, Mr. P. P. Grellier, of 
Mill-wall, Poplar, to the youngest daughter 
—— James, of Church street, Spital- 


At Chelsea, the Rev. E. James, to the 
youngest daughter of the late W. Paisley, 


“a Jamaica. 
. Ranking, jun. esq. of Chalk. Hill- 
house, Middlesex, to the youngest daughter 
of the .Rev. W. Buckle, vicar of Pyrton and 
Shirburn, Berks. 

H. W. Pulley, esq. of St. Peter and Paul's 
wharf, to Miss Martha Corben, of Ring- 


Died.| The Right Hon. Lady Euphemia 
Stuart, sister of the late Earl of Galloway,89. 

At his seat at Trecauly Abbey, Ireland, 
Sir Wm. Barker, hart. of Ppth. 

At Cullen’s-wood, the Right Hon. Cathe- 
rine Lady Mount-Sandford, relict of Lord 
Mount-Sandford. 

At his father’s seat at Mount Edgcumbe, 
the Right Hon. Viscount Valletort, in his 
24th year, . 

The Rey. R. Radcliff, eldest son of the 
Rigi Hon. J. R. : 

he lady of W..M. Pitt, esq. M.P. for 
Doseeahys. rs 
omas Johnson, esq. Inspector of Taxes 
in South Wales, ahh: 

At her house in Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, Mrs. S. Bryant, widow of the Rev. E. 
B. of Newport, 66. 

Mr. G. Simmons, 54, upwards of 20 years 
belonging to the Navy-office. _- 

In Jermyn street, H. M. Bird, esq. of 
ae House, hi yrange ome of hie 

ajesty’s justices of the peace for the coun- 
ties of Warwick and Gloucester, 63. 

Ellen, second daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, of Ealing. . 

Of an apoplectic fit, Admiral L. Ball, cele- 
brated for his discoveries in the South Seas, 

In Compton street, Brunswick square, 
Mrs. Hunter, relict. of the late Rev. C. H. 
rector of Gayton : 

In Camden street, Islington, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Harris. : 

In Little Britain, Dr. Thomas Simpson 
Evans, Mathematical Master of Christ's. 


A. Thompson, esq. of Warwick square. 
In Hart street, Bloomsbury, T. Hogard, 


esq. , 
ae Simon Bull, of Holles street, Caven- 
dish square. ¥ 
Georgiana Mary, second daughter of T 
B. Batard, eq. of Upper Gower street. 


2 
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On the 2d instant, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Duncan Grant, Royal Artillery. 

At his house, China Terrace, Lambeth, 
of apoplexy, Alderman Goodbehere. A ser- 
vant in an adjoining room, hearing her 
master fall, ran to his assistance, and found 
him on the floor gasping for breath. She 
then hastened for Mr. Hyde, a surgeon, liv- 
ing close by, who immediately cupped the 
deceased, and the worthy Alderman so far 
recovered that he wasable to walk up stairs 
to his bed-room. An express was sent to 
inform Mrs. Goodhehere and their son at 
Brighton, of the severe stroke, and also to 
bring up Dr. Bankhead, who had long at- 
tended the family. In the mean time Dr. 
Maton was called in, and every thing that 
skill or attention could do was tried, but a 
second attack of apoplexy was fatal, and he 
died about half-past three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The Alderman was next in. rota- 
tion to serve the office of Lord Mayor, and 

rt of his wines were sent into the Mansion 

louse. 

J. H. Burrowes, esq. one of the magis- 


Account of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


trates of Marl 


He attended the office as well as 
usual. Having occasion to go into the city 
on business, he was there attacked with e 
giddiness in the head; he was taken home 
in a chair, and expired within 24 hours. 

At his house in Bread-street-hill, aged 68, 
the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St. 
Mildred’s and All Saints, Can 
He was the son of Serjeant Whitaker, and 
received his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Amongst the productions of his 
pen, which are numerous and valuable, may 
be reckoned the following, viz. Family Ser- 
mons, and Sermons on Education; Four 
Dialogues on the Doctrines of the Trinity; 
a Commentary on the Revelations of St. 
John: a Dissertation on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the Restoration of the Jews; an 
Abridgment of Universal History, &c. But 
the most lasting monument, as well of his 

= 


talents as of -his kind affections, is 
fuge for the Destitate, of which he was 
planner, founder, and joint-treasurer. 


MEMOIR OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


While the navy and the army defend the 
nation from a foreign enemy on one side, 
the constitution and the laws are intended 
to protect us from civil tyranny and do- 
mestic oppression on the other, and thereby 
renders the practice of the latter equally re- 
spectable with the former; and our common 
country, ever grateful, reserves honours 
for them all, and rewards each ina manner 
at once distinct and appropriate. 

The bar is the slow, but certain road to 
honour in this country, when talents and 
industry are united ; and opportunity is hap- 

ily afforded for the display and exercise of 

th. Sir Samuel Romilly, in the same 
manner as his precursors, Hardwicke, Ken- 
yon, and Ashburton, has been the architect 
of his own fortune. And if he has not met 
with that meed of reward from his country 
which his friends have wished, the cause 
may be ascribed wholly to himself, in espous- 
ing a particular party in politics. But we 
abstain from entering upon the subject.— 
The family of Sir Samuel Romilly was 
closely and intimately connected, for more 
than a eget with whatsoever appertains 
to civil or religious liberty. By one side, 
his ancestors consisted of those persecuted 
men, who, preferring conscience to afflu- 
ence, in consequence of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, were driven from France 
by Louis XIV. By the other side, he was 
connected with the little republic of Geneva. 

His father, who was an ingenious man, 
of great eminence in his art, conferred on 
him a good education; all the rest was 
achieved by himself. Having been destined 
for the law, he was brought up expressly 
for that purpose. Happening to be placed 
under a respectable gentleman in the Six 
Clerks’ Office, the Jatter soon discovered 


that his pupi aggre icc 
talensgaleaa: accordingly 
Romilly to enter his name as 
one of the inns of court. 
It may here be i 
Mr. Romilly directed his atte 
Chancery bar, and soon: attai 
able eminence in the slow, b 
tain road to opulence—thi 
equity draftsman. He also went 
land circuit, and his rising fort 
ning to be generally kne 
augmented apace. ue 
It is a well-known fact, that 
quis of Lansdowne was not on 
man of uncommon talents 
but endowed with a certain pecu 


' of discovering these others 


This rare gift, for such it certainly is, was 
particularly di at nt 
the Shoioe Of Eis aeteant — 
and reputations of a Barre, a Baring, a 
Dunning, &c. &c. fully attest. Nor did his 
sagacity fail on the present occasion: for, 
many years since, Mr. Romilly was selected 
by his lordship from the crowd of you 
barristers, invited by him to his house, 
admitted to his friendship. Accordingly, 
during the long eae e was a constant 
visitor at Bow |, the summer residence 


of that nobleman, and repaired 
thither in company with Mr. Jekyll. Hay- 
ing acquired those habits which 


promote both health and success in life, the 
subject of this memoir, in Wiltshire as well 
as in town, was accustomed to rise early, 
and he was accordingly seen Sonets 7 
peep of day, strollin, ng the groves whi 

adorn that beautiful and now neglected spot 
just alluded to, sometimes contemplating 
the scene around him, but more frequently 


~ 
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with a book in his hand, in order to catch 
those. moments for improvement, which 
others too often waste in indolence. 

It was there too, that he first saw his late 
wife: she was then Miss Garbett, the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman who had acted, many 
years ago, as secretary to the Marquis, 
when Earl Shelburne, and a minister of state. 

Meanwhile, the declining health of Mr. 
Romilly, in addition to a longing desire to 
visit foreign countries, made him resolve to 
make a tour on the continent. He accord- 
ingly passed through France, which then 
only began to display revolutionary symp- 
toms, and spent a considerable time there. 
‘Thence he proceeded to Switzerland, which 
at that period enjoyed a state of uninter- 
rupted happiness and tranquillity, with an 
exception of some trifling disturbances in 
the Pays de Vaud, a country governed by 
the Bernese, with a degree’ of rigour that 
afterwards proved fatal, not only to their 
own liberties, but to those of all the Hel- 
vetic body. 

At length, after refreshing his mind by 
foreign travel, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the world, young lawyer returned to 
England, waited "the woman of his choice, 
by whom he had a numerous family, set 
himself down steadily to his legal labours, 
and was soon looked up to as a_shining or- 
nament of his profession. There is no 
instance, perhaps, of such a rapid career, 
or such a sudden acquisition of practice. 
But the times proved fayourable to him, 
for Sir John Bcott was promoted to the 
yoolsack, and the chancery bench, while 

Mitford became, first, Speaker of the 
se of Commons of England, and then 

hancellor of Ireland. 
_ Having always exhibited a marked attach- 
ment to constitutional liberty, Mr. Romilly, 

» had by this time obtained a silk gown, 


a fit person to fill the office of 
general. Accordingly, when Mr. 
Lord Grenville came into power 
Sader dere pager hc ooh soley 
beginning of 1806; and having acco: 
aiicckated Sir Vicary Gibbs, was im- 
4 tely knighted. It has been asserted, 
that he was at one time intended, per sai- 
‘tum, to have been nominated chancellor. 
It now became necessary that he should 
have a seat in the House of Commons, and 
he was accordingly brought in for Queen- 
‘borough. Notwithstanding the laborious 
und almost incessant attention required oY 
his profession, both at Westminster Hall, 
and the ¢hambers of Lincoln's Inn, Sir 
Samuel determined to discharge his duties 


itOR 
Fox and 


_ .asamember of Parliament, with that dis- 
 erimination and energy peculiar to himself. 


‘Perceiving, in the course of his practice, 
that a number of creditors were, in certain 
cases, deprived of their just demands, by 
the intervention of the law relative to landed 
property, he resolvad to attempt a remedy. 


Account of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


nt of precedency, was at length — 


A ingly, on the 27th Mi ‘ 
pooadingly, of : larch, 1807, he 


the bankrupt laws, who might die i 
assets ae rn tees simple con- 
tract debts.” This proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Attorney-General (Sir Arthur Pig- 
go » and supported by an eloquent and 

rned speech from Sir Samuel, which was 
heard with a marked attention. 

On this occasion, a lawyer (Mr. W. 
Wynne,) hoped the learned gentleman 
would not stop here, “ but apply his mind 
to a similar consideration in res to the 
estate of the /iving as well as of the dead; 
7 tie the iver et of the bill it met 
with a powerful opposition, especially on 
the part of the Master of the Roll.” On 
the question of the third reading, there ap- 
peared—Against it, 69—For it, 47—Ma- 
jority, 22. ; 

Notwithstanding the bill was thus lost, 
Sir Samuel again broughtthe subject before 
the legislature, and it received its sanction, 
under the form of an act “ for the more 


effectually securing the payment of the 


debts of traders.” On this occasion he 
made a few judicious, alterations, and gave 
a preference to specialty creditors. 

On the impeachment of Viscount Mel- 
ville in 1806, Sir Samuel Romilly was ap- 
pointed one of the managers, and not only 
assisted in preparing and arrangin 
accusatory matter, but, during the fifteen 
days the trial lasted, paid the most sedulous 
attention to all the proceedings. After the 
evidence was produced, Sir Samuel summed 
up in a speech which occupied the whole of 
one day, and was listened to with the great- 
est respect. 

On another occasion, the humane and 
laudable efforts of the subject of this me- 
moir, in conjunction with those of his asso- 
ciates, were eminently conspicuous. We 
allude to the “ Slave Trade Abolition Bill,” 


at which period his speech was received 
‘with such disdigalshed Semieast, that the 


delivery of one animated passage was fol- 
rex three distinct shade an event 
which, perhaps, never occurred before in 
the House of Commons. Towards the 
conclusion, he introduced a most brilliant 
apostrophe, in which he drew a comparative 
estimate of the labours and the enjoyments 
of the original propounder of that bill, and 
the late despot of France. * 

But in the midst of the career which he 
had now entered upon, an event occurred 
which tended not a little to cramp his efforts 
for the public weal, by diminishing the 
extent of his legal and D ges. influence, 
That administration, which ey 4 
formed a part, was soon after dissolved, and 
he himself was of course prepared to retire 
from the office which he had exercised with 
so much moderation; for we have some 
reason to believe, that during the year in 
which he acted as King’s solicitor-general, 
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not one prosecution for libel, not a single 

solitary attempt to narrow of infringe upon 
the liberty of the press, took place. 

Sir Samuel, however, did not a 
submit to the exercise of the feyel Food 
gative. On the contrary, he rose to his 
place in the House of Commons, and made 
a most able defence of the conduct of the 
ex-ministers. 

In 1807, Sir Samuel, who had long me- 


ditated a oe in the criminal code, 
first losed his purpose.— In order to 
bottom his pro alterations on facts, he 


moved for certain returns, with a view of 
ascertaining the effects of the old system. 
From these it appeared, that, in the course 
of three years only, 19,178 prisoners had 
heen tried for their lives in the United King- 
dom, of whom no less than 9,510 were con- 
victed, and 327 executed ; while, wonderful 
to relate, a greater number by five suflered. 
death in Dublin than in London. 

On this occasion, with a humanity worthy 
of himself, he proposed to alter one of our 
statutes respecting petty thefts. He also 
wished to introduce a new practice in favour 
of the innocent. It is well known, that at 
this moment any one may be imprisoned, 
tried, and perhaps tuined, both in respect 
to character and property, on the oath of 
another, grounded solely on plausible, but 
ill-founded suspicion. 

After some compliments and observations 
from Mr. Wilberforce in favour of the 
principle, ard a few remarks from Sir F. 
Burdett respecting the power of certifying, 
proposed to be ceded to the judges, the new 
solicitor-general opposed the bill. Not- 
withstanding this, on the 15th of June, it 
was sonal that the House do resolve 
itself into !a committee of the whole House, 
on the Privately Stealing Bill.” This hav- 
“ been granted, Sir Samuel made a very 

reply. A clause was then added by 
the solicitor-general, and the whole was af- 
‘terwards agreed to stand over to the next 
session of Pariiament. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in person, was’ tall, 
thin, and about sixty years of age. His 
complexion was dark, and his aspect some- 
what saturnine, until it brightened up with 
a smile. He stooped a little, like all stu- 
dious persons, 

The following anecdote of this most re- 
vered and lamented man, has come to us 
from a very respectable quarter. We give 
it publicity with the more pleasure, that it 
not only tends to illustrate the mournful cir- 
cumstances of his death, but casts an affect- 
ing and ennobling light on the moral excel- 
lencies of his character. It will perhaps be 
asked, what anecdote of his life would not 
tend to make his memory more esteemed, 
and his loss more regretted ? He commenced 
his career at the bar a young man, liberally 


Account of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


generous sentiment which mre en his 
life, but Br bodl Ie parents Soper and, still 
more, wi is parents upon 
be Bese ie inted with Ha lady, the 
he me ain a 5 
charms oF Wines mind and bane won his 
affections. His conduct .was of bis 
head and his heart. He declared hdons 
ments to the object of his affections ; but ad- 
ded, that he must “ acquire two fortunes” 
before they could be ; the first for 
those to whom he o' is first duty—his 
Pact the second for her. Tho lady 
ew how to appreciate his merit and his 
motives, and their vows were mutually 
pledged to each other. He entered upon his 
career of profit and honour with that assidu- 
ous energy which forms a chief feature of 
genuine talent. In a comparatively short 
period he realized a considerable sum, and 
with it purchased an annuity for his parents, 


Having put them in possession of this 
provision for their lives, he formally declar- 
ed to them, that his obli to them 


were now fulfilled, and he was aboutto aes 
into other relations, which must 
govern him in their turn. He 
cond time with fresh spiri 
second fortune,”—all within a few 
settled it upon her on len ae 
<— heart, and married her. 
tive to every measure which might ed 
“ prolong. a bs ped pede his = 
Is own, Sir Samuel accom 
about the middle of the month of At 
the Isle of Wight, where a lingering 
continued to raise his hopes and fee 
they were finally terminated by her dea 
on the 29th of October. *To lose Lady | 
milly, after an attachment so formed, 
after years flown away in the trangu 
domestic joy, disturbed only by t 
did pursuits of an ambition, syns 
with virtue, was one of those shoe . 
must be left, undefined, to the imagina 
of such as know what it is to feel. — 
day following Sir Samuel qnitted the 
in a state of the most di 2 


and returned to his house in ny 
he arrived on Sunday, Nov. 1. A > 
which appeared likely to affect the bra 
gave considerable alarm to his friends an 
medical attendants ; but their anxiety was 
found wholly unavailing, for on pH J 
afternoon his most distressing death 
ascertained, occasioned by a wound which 
his disordered hand had given the t 

a razor, and thus premeti 

career. His read were 
week consigned to the silent ga te 
with those of his lamented lady, in 
vault at Knill, in tHerefordshee, ; 
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— _. PROYINCIAL OCCURRENCES tae Shee 
“WN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
<> Atta 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The subscriptions, &c. to the Bedford In- ° 


firmary having become u al to the ex- 
penditure, a request was made to the clergy 
of the 121 parishes in this county to preach 
sermons, and make collections in aid of the 
same. This request was (witha few excep- 
tions) readily complied with, as also by some 
Dissenting ministers; and nearly 600). ex. 
clusive of 120]. collected at the Anniversary 
Sermon in St. Paul’s, ‘Bedford, was thus 
raiséd for the benefit of the Institution. 

The sum allowed for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics within the county of Bed- 
ford, atthe Asylum, is 10s. per week; and 
for those from other counties, 12s. 

Died.) Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late C. Barnett, esq. of Stratton park. 

At Wrestlingworth, the Rev Wm. Curtis. 

At Risely, Mrs. Sarah Lawman, 80, mo- 
ther to Mr. W. L. of Bromham school. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The clergy of Reading have publicly cen- 
sured the attempt to form a Church Mission- 
ary Society in that town, and recommend 
support to be given in preference to the 
older Society for ating the Gospel. 

A neat marble tablet has been placed in 
the Rutland Chapel in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, by the officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards (blue) to the memory of Major 
Packe of that regiment, who fell at the battle 
of Waterloo. — 

; hs.) At Trunkwell, the lady of H. 


Ri sq. of ason. 
At'Whitley Cottage, the lady of Captain 


Purvis, of a danghter. 
_At the Rectory, Letcomb Bassett, the lady 
of the Rev. H. Randolph, ofa daughter. 
At Tilehurst, Mr. Smith, of 
ead, to Sophia, eldest daughter of 


r . of Reading. 
"Reading, the Rev. J.T. Moore, M. A. 


Be A yutheote Lodge. , 
J At Aldermaston House, sincerely 
lamented, Thomas Hanmer, esq. eldest son 


of Sir T. H. bart. of Hanmer and Bettisfield, 
in Flintshire. He had received a severe 
wound in the arm by the accidental dis- 
Sue ge of a fowling-piece, on the 12th of 
October from the effects ‘of which he was 

pidly recovering when he was attacked by 
a nervous fever, which terminated his valu- 
able life. He has left a widow and 7 children. 

At Sonning, in her 28th year, Mrs. Mick- 


"lem, the wite of R. M. esq. of Stratford, near 


Salisbury, and daughter of Mrs. Cruttwell, 
of Bath. : 
At Chalfont St Giles's, Mr. Jackson, pro- 


prietor of the estate formerly occupied | 
the Poet Milton. i aad 

Mrs. Willson, wife of T. W. esq. of Maid- ° 
enhead. . , 

At Great Marlow, Capt. 'T. Love, R. N. 

At Reading, in her 24th year, Arabella, 
wife of the Rev. J. Hornbuckle. 

In Windsor Castle, 82, Gen. Bude. He’ 
was a native of the Pays de Vaud, in Swit- 
zerland, and very early in life entered the ser-' 
vice of the Prince of Orange, uncle to Geo. IIL. 


ae hog eg ns 
farried.) At Heyenden, T. Hall esq. 
eldest son of T. Hall, esq. of iat Court, 
Oxon, to the third daughter of B. Blackden, 
esq. of Heyenden Green. 


At Great Marlow, F. T. Young, esq. of 
Montague-street, Russell-square, to Eliza- 
beth Ellen, third daughter of T. Wether- 
head, esq. of Great Marlow. / 

Died.| C. Clowes, esq. of Delaford, 71. 

At Stowe, the seat of the Marguis of 
Buckingham the ‘Rey. W. Barnard, Rector 
of March Gibbon and Walton Stratford. é 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The Hon. and Rey. Geo. Neyille,M A. 
Master of Magdalen College, was elected 
Vice-chancellor of this university; for the 
year ensuing. 

On the 20th of last March 21 Heligoland, 
and the same number of the common tick. 
beans, were planted in the garden of Mr. J. 
Youngman, of Waterbeach; their crops 
were gathered on the Ist of August, and pro- 
discon au follows : at ” 

Namber. Weight. Measure. 
Heligoland Beans . 1311 Ib.340z. 14 pint 
Ticks 712 l5oz. 3 pint 

Married.) Mr. Henry Lawrance, mer- 
chant, to Miss Flanders, both of Ely. 

Mr. Fitzhew to Miss Redhead ; and Mr. 
Hitch to Miss Head, all'of March. 

Mr. Coote, merchant, of St. Ives. to Miss 
8. Eden, third daughter of Mr. W. E. of 
Cambridge. ; 

The Rev. Geo. Mingay, M.A. Rector of 
Kennet, to the second daughter of R. H. 
Giraud, esq. of Sunbury. 

Died.) Mr. J. Maylin, 70, a most re- 
spectable farmer at Sutton, Isle of Ely. 

Mr. W.R. Ventris, master of an academy 
in Hobson street, Cambridge. 

Wm. Frost, esq. of Brinkley Hall. 

CORNWALL. 

The Cornwall Gazette states, that the in- 
habitants of Penzance are raising San addi- 
tional subscription for the relief of the Scilly 
Islanders. A considerable sum is also ex- 
pected from London. ‘ 

A meeting has been held at Launceston, 
Earl Stanhope in the chair, to raise su! - 
scriptions for completing that important un- 
dertaking, the Bude Canal. ~ 

The Scilly Isles—A report of the dan- 
gers resulting to the. shipping, and conse- 


ey 
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to human lives on the Cornwall 
coast, has been drawn up by the Surveyor- 
General of the Duchy 
is appended a list of 34 vessels that have 
been lost, with most of their crews: and, as 
a remedy in future, it is proposed to build a 
lighthouse upon the westernmost rock (cal- 
led the Bishop) similar to that on the Ed- 
dystone. The subject is under the conside- 
ration of government, and the plan recom- 
mended is expected to be put in hand very 
speedily, as an offer to build it has been 
made by Mr. Rennie, the engineer. 

In the town of Stratton, Cornwall, the 
clergyman, the churchwarden, the clerk, and 
the sexton, have now each nine living chil- 
dren, and no more. 

Births.] At St. Breocke Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. W. Molesworth, of a son. 

At Callington, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Tucker, of a son. 2 

Married.) At Madron, Capt. F. Cornish, 
to Miss Roberts, both of Penzance.—Mr. J. 
Luke, jun. to Miss Morris—Mr. Ham to 
Miss Tonkin, of Penzance. 

At Morval, Mr. John Morshead, jun. to 
Miss Ann Richards, of Liskeard. - 

Died. At Falmouth, Mrs. Trounce, 68. 
_ At Marazion, Mr. ham, in conse- 
quence of the dreadful injury which he sus- 
tained by falling over a cliff near the road 
from Mousehole to Penzance. 

At Penzance, Mr. Philip -Noal, 82.—Ga- 
briel Casley, 84. 

CHESHIRE. 

J. Tunnicliffe; Esq. has been elected 
mayor of Macclesfield for the ensuing year. 

Davies Davenport, esq: M. P. for this 
county, has given 100]. towards defraying 
the expense of repairing Chester Cathedral. 

Ear! Grovesnor, had this season, in his 

jinery, at Eaton Hall, a second crop of one 
undred and forty pines, most of them lar- 
ger than those of the first produce. 

A new sessions house and prison is just 
finished at Knutsford. This beautiful 
structure, which has been erected from a 
design by, and under the superintending eye 
of . Moneypenny, . of London, is 
built of Runcorn wea 8 was brought 
from the quarry by water to Wincham, and 
from thence on wheel carriages to Knuts- 
ford. The front, which is nearly opposite 
the west end of Knutsford church, is a clas- 
sical imitation of the Temple of Concord, 
at Rome, combining the Ionic and the Doric 
orders. The truly chaste base, the pillars, 
the portico, and the pilasters, being one of 
the former; and a tablet which crowns the 
attic, with its appendant parts, of the latter. 
The doors of entrance (for the magistrates 
on one side, and the counsel, juries, &c. on 
the other,) in the flanks of the building, are 
adorned with Roman cinctures, and are ex- 
tremely impressive, and of uncommon gran- 
deur. They are an improved imitation of 
a design of the Earl of Burlington, which 
was executed in the corticle of Burlington 
House upon a larger scale. 


Cheshire—Cumberland. 


Cornwall, to which _ 


longed to the Knights 
having olvage clotaoaliea aaa 

ving always an ion f 
serving upon juries. The claim on this oc- 
casion was deemed valid, and the gentleman 
who had been called was allowed his exemp- 


ums 
of the Onder of St 


,» where 
well preserved temple of the knights still 
remains. 


Births.) At Betley Court, the lady of F. 
Twemlow, esq. of a son. 

At Eyarth House, the lady of R. M. 
Wynne, esq. of a daughter. * 

Married.) At Runcorn, Mr. J. H. Wag- 
staff, of London, to Miss Wagstaff, of War- 
rington.—R. Y. Clarke, esq. late of Mont- 


gomery castle, Jamaica, to Miss Turner, of 
the former 


At Shotwick, W. Colley, esq. of Churton- 
heath, to Mary, second daughter of J. N. 
Bennett, esq. of Great Saughall. 
ant Ligon ‘ae Old Wor- 

ington, to iss M. Jepson, 
daughter of Mr. J., of Withington fal 

Died.) 28th ult., at i Miss 
rene: youngest sister of Sir H. M. 

rt. 


‘At Chester, suddenly, Mrs. Berks.—Geo. 
Bushell, esq~—Mrs. Bell —Mr, Edwande.— 
Mr. W. B. Stevenson, master in the nayy.— 
John Edwards, esq. of Chorlton-house. 

$ wanna ua 

turnip weighi ree stone, mea- 
sf mference, 


suring four feet in circu by 

John Machel, unt Low Plain, 

land, is now in possession of Mr. S. 

Rusby, of Ferrybridge. & ; 
The editor of that well conducted pape 

the Carlisle Patriot, mentions, with 

in one of his late Propper ) 

markable fact ; a great many j 

in that city and neighbourhood, 

ten days, ruptured blood- nm 

of the cases have proved fatal: what is most. 

singular is, that it did not r that any 

of the accidents were caused by violeng, = 


ertions. 

A turnip was lately shewn in Pe 
which weighed 434lbs., and measured 
inches in circumference, 

Mathew Bowerbank, slater, of Penrith, 
his wife and four children, have tu 
to that town, having visited A a— 
a ob mite and honey.”—He gives a 
melancholy description of the country, 
and is thankful that he has got safe h 
his native town, where, he says, he 
and think no more of emigration. a 

‘ Married.) At Carlisle, Mr, J. Ruth 
ford, to Miss G, Faulder.—Mr. . 
ton, to Miss H. Diskinson-——Mr, J. Thom 


oF 


ee  ———— St 


i 


i} 
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son, to Miss Jane Stalker.—Mr, Hardcastle, 
“73, to Mrs S. Maxwell, aged about 66, 

At Workington, J. Peat, esq. of Salmon 
Hall, to Miss . Fletcher, of Workington. 

At Penrith, Mr. J. Teasdale, to Miss M. 
Sowerby —Mr. J. Routledge, 66, to Mrs. 
M. Cooper, 64. 

At Kirklinton, Mr. J. Davidson, Sen. of 
Newtown of Rockliff,to the daughter of R. 
eR Th ate of Gretna-hall. 

At Bolton-hall, Mr. J. Hewson, 
father ol the Rev. W. H., vicar of Swansea, 

At caeameends near Whitehaven, at the 

pte net ht 105, J. Scott, a person well 
shi broker. He has left a 
widow, in her 94th year. 

At Carlisle, Mr. J. Hobson, banker, 75. 
—Mary Robinson, 72.—Mrs J. Charles, 96. 

At Hutton-long-Villiers, E. Smith, 100. 

At phe ad , Mary, daughter of W. 
Taylor, 

At Whitchaven, Mr. W. Sim, advanced 
im years.—Mr. I. Nicholson, 78. 

At Stanwix, Mary, the wife of Mr. J. Car- 
ruthers, 83. This woman bore ten chil- 
dren at four births, namely, 4,3, 2, and 1. 

At Penrith, Mrs. Ann Robinson, 80. 

At Wigton, on the 3rd instant, Miss E. 
Knubley, daughter of the late E. K, esq. of 
Fingland Rigg. 

At Egremont, Mr. W. Postlethwaite, 87. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Society for promoting Christian know- 

Zedge—A district committee of this bished 


y- 
— ] At Aston, W. L. Clowes, esq. 
‘Tate lieut. col. of the King’s own bea ag 
to the second daughter of the Rev. 
’ , of Aston-hall. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
ne high. sheriff of Devon, (Sir W. T. 
le, bart.) who is indefatigable in his hu- 
"mane endeavours fo improve the morals and 
pet a epee has te number 
' of religious s tracts for general 
_ distribution both in the gaol and bridewell. 
Hh At Dawlish, the Hon. Mrs. Ly- 
PPR es k, the lady of Major R. F. Browne, 
a son. 
if Heald pg Name of the Rev. 
iH. A. ughter. : 
Me “At Barnstaple, the Rev. C. 
Pe Seam rector of Tedburn St. Mary, - =e 
ae eldest daughter of the Rev. J 


# ‘Ae Hadaads BE J. Sie dag second 
- gauge of E. Hockin, esq. of Hartland 


lamented, 
Died} eseericce , deservedly an, 
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L., of Bath. He had been 
ing, and was arrived within a féw 


‘his house, when he dropped down er 


At Royery Mrs. Nation, relict of K. N, 


At ws Mrs. Loscombe, 64. 

At Cullumpton, R. W. Fox, an eminent 
meat Perrid — él, J. 

At ge, a 61, Williams, 
of tHe firm of “ Williams, Sparkes, ‘al 
Spatkes,’”? of the general bank at Exeter, a 
member of council of that city, and, but for 
ill health, would, to rotation, 
have filled the office of chief magistrate in 
the present year. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

There was lately dug in a field belonging 
to Mr. R. Swatridge, of Rampisham, a po- 
tatoe-root bearing 162 potatoes, - 

There has been deposited in the Dor- 
chester savings bank, from the 6th of 
March to the 17th of October last, the sum 
of 5260]. 18s. 

Married.) Mr. R. Allen, of Poole, to 
Miss S. Feltham, daughter of Mr. J. F., of 
that town. 

At Halberton, Mr. Pearse, of Conduit- 
street, London; to Mary, only daughter of 
Mr. J. Webber, of Halberton-court, near 
Totnes. 

At Wimborne, Mr. Woolcott, of Salis- 
bury, to Maria, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Rowden, of that city, and niece of Mr. R., 
solicitor, of Wimborne. 

Died.) At Dorchester, the Rev. T. 
Bryer, rector of All Saints, in that town, 
Sarees parish of St. James, in 


At Piddletrenthide, Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. C. Phelips, of that place. 

At Weymouth, J. Yethary, of Doncaster, 
a member of the society of friends. 

DURHAM. 

The Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of —— has just entered on the 
50th year from his consecration to the epis- 
expel otic office. As a’mark of respect on so 
rare an occurrence, and in grateful com- 
memoration of the eminent virtues of their 
venerable diocesan, the clergy of the dio-~ 
cese propose to erect at Newcastle, the most 
populous and important place in the bish- 
oprick, solely by their own subscriptions, 
a school on the Madras system, capable of 
receiving 400 scholars, to be named the 
Clergy Jubilee School. The names of the 
subscribers to be entered on a tablet and 
suspended in the school-room, but without 
Y a the sum subscribed by each,— 

may thus contribute to an object in- 
teresting to all, and every thing like invidi- 
ous a pete we be excluded. 

At the last sessions for thegatiligy 
of Durham, the Re Rev. Wm. Nesfield gave 
notice of his intention to move at the next 
quarter sessions, “ that the practice of coun- 
sel in addressing the jury on behalf of a 
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prisoner on trial for felony, be discontinued.” 
- At. St. ii ’s Auckland, 


Married. 
Mr. J. Jopling, of West Auckland, to the 
youngest daughter of Mr. J. Robinson, of 
the same place. On her return from the 
church, the bride was met by a number of 
widows and children, to whom she distri- 
buted money. ‘ 

Mr. Morgan, of Sunderland, to Miss Ann 
Bell, of Chapel-street—Mr, J, Fox, of the 
54th a to Miss Charlotte Brown, of 


] 8 
At Durham, Mr. W. Ainsley, to Miss E. 
Metcalf.—Mr. R. Smith, to Miss Margaret 


Liddell. 

Died.| At South Shields, in consequence 
of her c es taking fire, aged 76, Mrs. 
Walker, wife of Mr. W. W., formerly of 
Whitby. 

At Brandon, near Durham, 43, Mary, 
wife of Mr. W. Forster.—Mr T. Binning- 
ton, of Humbleton, 83, his death was occa- 
sioned by a corn in his foot, which occa- 
sioned mortification. 

At Bishop Auckland, 77, J. Wood, esq. 
much respected. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Kirby, the lady of 
‘Captain K., 54th regiment. 

ESSEX. 

- From a statement at a late meeting of 
Jandholders, &c. relative to the intended 
Ramford Canal, it appeared that “ the whole 
of the expence for the purchase of land, and 
the works for the completion of the canal, 
is estimated at the sum of 46,0531. ; which 
it is recommended to raise by instalments, 

- in shares of fifty pounds each. 
“Upon the most moderate computation 


of tolls and traffic, viz. five barges per day,’ - 


of forty tons each, at an average rate of one 
shilling and fourpence per ton, a revenue 
will be produced of 4,000]. per annum ; 
which, after providing for all incidental ex- 
pences, will yield an ample dividend on the 
capital employed.” 

Birth.) At. Ingatestone Hall, the lady 
of H. Penton, esq. of a son. 

Married.) 8. W. Clarance, esq. of 
Thaxted, late surgeon to the forces, to Miss 
Ann Clarance, only daughter of the late J. 

~C., esq. of the same place. 

At Walthamstow, the Rev. J. Arkwright, 
M. A. son of R. A., esq. of Willersby, to 
Anne, danghter of Sir R. Wigram, bart. of 
Walthamstow House—Mr. J. Lorimer, of 
the Strand, to Miss Harriet Jury. 

At Harefleld, John, son of A. Kirkman, 
esq. of Cloak-lane, to Maria, daughter of R. 
G. Spedding, esq. of Harefield. 

At Bocking, J, E. Tabor, esq. to Miss 
Hayward, of Braintree. 

At Rickling, Mr. Wing, of Newport, to 
Miss M. Robinette, of Duxford. 

At Saffron Walden, Mr. G. Pettit, to 
Miss Pettit. . 

Died.} At Great Dunmow, in the 87th 
year of her age, Mrs. Martha Smith, relict 
of Mr. John Smith, late of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, the seventh and only surviving 


Essex— Gloucestershire — Hampshire. 


At Rochford, Mrs. Bragg, 
At East Thorndon, Mr. C. Freeman, 
Herron Gate, 49, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Amongst other improvements 
on the renewed activity towards 
pletion of the Gloucester and Berkeley 
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Raymond, esq. of a son. ; 
At Hawkesbury, the lady of the Rey. H. 
J. Randolph, of a son. F 
. At Cheltenham, the lady of Dr. Christie, 
of e cuenta, ; 
larried.} At Tewkesbury, P. Brough- 
ton, esq. to Anna, youngest daughter of the 


- Jate J. Smithwi t, Limeriok. 

At Berkeley Clutterbuck, esq. of Si- 

sons, to Hester, youngest daughter of W. 
Rodway, esq. of the same p 2 


At Dymock, Lieut. Gen. Vansittart, to 
Miss C. Harris. : ome 

At Leachlade, Lieut. J. Cole, R. N. to 
Miss What greaiipcs 

Died.) At ne rife ¢ 
the Yop Reverend th Dean eee 

tQu . Winstone, 

At Karton-End, Misa Young. 
At Clifton, J. James, esq. a 
Phere 3 Hill, mee athway. 
At Minchinghampton, Jane. 
At Cerney-Wick, Misa J. Stone, 19.” 
At Tewkesbu’ . Fo as 
At Park Hill Elisabeth wile of the Rer. 


Dr. Moore. 


A t 
tingford, has been committed 
the murder of her hi 


beating out his brains. 1 ; € 
married 40 years. The old man was near 


70, and bore a very good character; the 


womanaverybadonee 
Births.) At Winchester, the lady of G. 

Atherly, esq. of a son. alt iy 
At Southampton, the lady of J. Eade, esq. 


to Miss Harriet Re ay Mr. RW 
'At Ringwood, Mr. H..Polley, to Miss 


At Redbridge, Mami os a 
. . ee 2 

At Weta ae 

At Swallowelift, Mrs. : ALS 
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HEREFORDSHIRE, 

_ At_a late meeting of the Hereford Agri- 
cultural Society, an apple was shown which 
weighed one pound and a quarter, and mea- 

-sured from the eye round the stalk 15 inches, 
and round the middle 13 imches.—At the 
same meeting it was communicated, that re- 
fuse salt, for the purpose of manure, is for- 
warded from Liverpool, duty free, to any part 
of the kindgdom. 
ears: Mr. John Brewer, of ya 
ington, to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Wm. Bond, of Ledbury. 

At Stoke Bliss, Mr. S. B. Creswell, of 
Tenbury, to Miss White, of Colington. 

At Stoke Prior, Mr. Charles Walker, of 
Sutton, to Mary, third daughter of Mr. J. 
Harris, of Wickton. 

Died.) Mr. Elliott, of Dry Bridge, near 
Hereford, 75. 

At Bromyard, J. Wormington, esq. an 
eminent solicitor of that place, 60. 

At Ryelands, near Leominster, W. Wall; 
esq- son of the Rey. J. W. of Kington, and a 
deputy lieutenant, and active and most u 
right magistrate for the county of Hereford. 

Thos. Symons, esq. of the Meend, 73. 

At Wellington, Mr. Graves, a respectable 
farmer. He had called upon business at the 
house of a friend, and on entering a room, 
sat down, and expired. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

A society is forming at St. Alban’s, to be 
called the St. Alban’s Permanent Library 
and Literary Institution, the object of which 
is to and benefit the heart, and im- 
raed and enlarge the mind, by diffusing re- 
ligious and useful knowledge. Many valu- 
able donations of books have already been 
made by the subscribers, and select and 
valuable ones are purchased from the funds. 
* Birth] _ At the Vicarage House, Hitchin, 
the lady of the Rey. J. W. Niblock, of a 
son. 

Married] At Baldock, A. Meetkerke, 

esq. of Julians, to the fourth daughter of 
the late J. Wilkinson, esq. of Portman 


Died] W. Smith, esq. Nascott, near 


Watford, 75. 

| At Hoddesdon, Ann Maria, youngest 

Scher of G. W. Le Grand, esq. 

- a ‘are, Mrs. = pts. ae, 
t Frogmore , Margaret, le | 

W. Hudson, esq. f ; 


to Francis, second Earl of 


Ray h extinct. The present earl is 

th of Huntingdon, and the third 
i sett. Created Baron Hastings, of 
: arse Zouch, July 28, 1461; Earl of 
gion, Deg 8,199 
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Married.] At Elton, Mr. Beecheno, of 
Stamford, to the second daughter-of»Mr. 
Crofts, of the former place. 

Died.} 
wife of the Rev. J..W. of that place. 


“- " KENT. 

As a proof of the remarkable mildness of 
the season, a glow-worm was observed a few 
nights since, s| edding its lucid beam beneath 
a hedge in the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone. 

A beautiful monument has been. erected 
in the church at Deptford, to the memory 
of the late Rev. Dr. Burney, at the expense 
of his parishioners. 

The prison lately erected at. Maidstone, 
cost the enormous sum of 250,000I., 7,500]. 
of which has been expended on a portal. . 

Births.| AtCanterbury, the lady of the 
Rev. John Birt, of a son—The lady of 
Count Munster, the Hanoverian minister, 
of twins. ; 

Married.) AtCanterbury, Mr. J. Taylor, 
to Miss H. Howard.—Major A, Munro, 
R. A. to Mrs. Taylor dae of the late 
Lieut.-Col. T. 20th Light. Dragoons, and 
eldest daughter of John Baker, esq. of St. 
Stephen’s. 

At Rochester, the Rev. S. Browne, minor 
net to Miss Jones, daughter of the Rev. 

J 


" Died.] At Petham, Mr. T. G. Taylor, a 


yeoman, of great respectability, 71. 

At Folkstone, Mr. M. Boxer, 67.—Mrs, 
S. Harvey, relict of Mr. R. H. 7 

At Down Hall, Benjamin Spitta, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. : 

Athis father’s house, Chatham Dock-yard, 
Mr. J. Palliser, R.N. 5 ; 

Pu é espn cea tet ohin 

tton spinning is very brisk.at Manches- 
ter, in consequence of immense orders from 
Russia; but the ‘market is flat for wove 
goods, which, by some, is attributed to the 
late advance. This is much to be re; 
for the sake of the poor weavér, on whom a 
re-action will fall, and hence discontent and 
ga ay 

Birth.) Manchester, the lady of Gus- 
tavus Gumpel, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Manchester, B. H. Bright, 
esq. second sonof R. B. esq. of Hampne 
Green, Somersetshire, to the only daughter 
of the late N. He banker, of that 
town.—Mr. T. 


. of Smed- 
> Bank, 
daughter of the late J. H. esq. of Stayley 
Wood. ? ] 

J. U. West, of Eccleston, to the 
youngest daughter of the late W. Hill, esq. of 
Denton’s Green. . 

Died.) At North Meols, R. Grimshaw, 

sq. Town Clerk of the Borough of bi er 
. Barton, esq. of Springwood, of 
Mr. T. Sill, of Preston. ¢ 


At Folkeworth, Mrs. Watkin, 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Grantam Saving Bank.—The bank 
has only been open six months, and in that 
short period the have amounted to 
4,9611,—of which sum only 129]. has been 
withdrawn. A stronger proof of the utility 
of banks for savings, and of the t com- 
fort they afford to the industrious poor, 
cannot, we think, be found. 

The spirited town of Boston has just com- 
pleted, ine cost of 3,0001., the erection of a 
new borough gaol. Ttis supposed to beone 
of the most admirably constructed prisons 
in the kingdom, and furnishes a striking ob- 
ject on entering the town from the sou 

Births.) The lady of the Rev. T. “HL. 
Rawnsley, of egy ofa daughter: 

At Saltfleethy, the lady of T. Oldham, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Clea, the Rev. T. Dixon, 
of Laceby, to Miss Rouston, only daughter 
of the late Captain S. R. 

At Grainthorpe, R. Saunderson, esq. for- 
merly principal coast officer and collector 
of the port of Louth,.to Miss R. Mears, of 
the former place. 

At Keddington, W. Alcock, esq. of Louth, 
to Miss Storr, of the former place. 

At Wragby, Mr. T. Bowman, son of Mr. 
B. of Goltho, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. T. Pennington, vicar of Bilsby. 

At North Carlton, Mr. H. Swan, sur- 
geon, of Lincoln, to Sarah, third daughter 
pf S. Slater, esq. of the former place. 

Died.] At Southwell, the Rev. W. ‘Bris- 
toe, one of the vicars coral at that place, 
vicar of Upton, and rector of Beelsby, near 
Caistor. His unaffected piety im the dis- 
charge of his religious functions, joined to 
an inflexible integrity and suayity of man- 
ners in his intercourse with mankind, will 
Jong preserve his memory in the veneration 

ose who knew him. 

Mr. David Harris, faymer, of Walkering- 
ham. 

At Stow, near Gainsborough, Mrs. H. 
Henchman, widow of the Rev. H. H. late 
rector of Linwood, 76. 

At Morton, Mrs. Ann Foottitt, 81. 

Miss Borman, of Tetney. While on a 
visit with her sister at Beelsby, she was taken 
with the typhus fever, and was found dead 
in bed the next morning. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Births] The lady of Dr. Hill, of Leices- 
ter, of a son. 

Married.) Capt. Dixie, R. N. of Ather- 
stone, to Miss R. Churchill, fifth daughter of 
the Rev. J. D. Churchill, of Blickling. 

Mr. J. Wood, jun. to Miss Ann Perkins, 
both of Market Harborough. 

Died] At Leicester, John Bellamy, esq. 
captain in the R. N. and son of the late’ Al- 
derman B. 44.—G. F. Burnaby, esq. young- 
est son of the late venerable Archdeacon of 
Leicester, 41.—Of the ge fever, Mrs. 
Deacon, wife of Mr. F. D. 28.=-Mr. I. C, 
Cockshaw, 


MO 
plied fo the King’s Bench, 
to the Court ot 's in 

port of their claims to elect their own 
trates; and rules have been 
the present acting mayor and to shew 
cause why informations, in the nature of 
Quo Warranto, should not be exhibited 
against them, requiring them to state by 
what authority they claim those offices. _ 

Birth] At Liansainfraed, Lady. Harriet, 
wife of J. Jones, esq. of a son. 

Married.) T. Badham, esq. of Munnow 

iss Anne Lavender, 


Mrs. Grove, late-of Doward House, Whit 
church. 
NORFOLK. 

It is in. contemplation to make a direct 
communication from Norfolk to Lincolnshire 
and the north of England, by means of a 
bridge over the river Nene, at the nearest 
point practicable to the sea. . 

The beh y's Committee have ordered 
a survey to be made of Thuriton ee. 
preparatory to making a cut from Norwich 
to Lowestoft, 


established chutch, 
actively engaged in en 
benevolent views. ~~ 


Birth.) The lady of E. Freee, a 
mayor of Yarmouth, of a daugh 


sane Bh Mr. J. Dennes, 
to Susan, third dau hter of J. Porter, esq. 
of Marhan Hall. . antl 
Mr. James Long, R.N.to Miss sd 
penny, youngest daughter. of ee 
B. H. of Southtown Cottage. 
The Rev. H. Bran, yous 
B. E. esq. to the second Xaughtet of 
bitt, esqi of Honing Hall. 
At Yarmouth, Mr. John Brown, 
Lonisa, daughter of Mr. Ride 
chant. . 
At Burnham Westgate, Mr. 
merchant, of Norwich, to Miss — 
former place, of ¥ 
A. Bale, esq. to Miss Orton a. 
Died.) At Yarmouth, the = the 
ey ee —Mr. f3 Bygrave, 
ird daughter of H. 
Hall, near Scole. ere 
Mr. Wm. Cobb, 84. . 
At Holt, Wii. Stokes 
and at Fakenham, @ few areata: 
Mr. W. Stokes, his eldest son. 
The Rev. J. Wright, A.M. of E 
Harling, and of Hinderélay, Suffolk, & 
At Norwich, Maria, wife of J. Amyot, 
24.—Anne, : 


‘daughter of t 
Plumptre, S.T. P. pacers ) 
Norwich Cathedral, and maste 


cna, hare ap 


Sent eNO (Deel, | 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. At wis age, the Rev. O. Dinsdale, 

Birth.] At Aynho, the lady of W. R. Tectoro ord., 
Pris Ba esq. of a tant 7 “i At Brant Broughton, John Massey, gent. 

Married.) At Old, Mr. J. Cleaver, to 495 he had been a martyr to the gout 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. T. Davis, both | ™ore than half his life. « : 
of the above place. At Cromwell, Mr. John Footitt, 76. 

At Maidford, Mr. E. F. Tuningham, to At Nottingham, William Harris, gent. 
Miss E. Stilgoe, second daughter of Mr.Z. _ Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. T. Dunnicliff, 
S. of Maidford Grange. of Castle Donington, 35. 

At Northampton, Mr. J. E. Tozer, of J. Shaw, gent. of Trowell Moor, 76. 
London, to Eliza, daughter of J. Hall,esq. At East Retiord, within a few days of 
of this place. each other, Thomas and Jane Fish, whose 

At Wellingborough, Mr. G. Bland, of United ages were 164, having been married 
Fast Farndon, to Maria, youngest daughter 6! years, leaving 22 children, all at single 
of Mr. J. Hardwick, of the former place. births. 


Died.| Mr. John B d B a OXFORDSHIRE. . 
ley, vl mee eet, St ee Preparations for the use of gas-lights 
Mrs. E.'Pittom, 84, of Barby. at Oxtord, are now rapidly going on. 


At Cogenhoe, throngh the effects of a fall Married.] Mr. J.J. Perry, surgeon, of 
from a ig, Emma, youngest daughter of Steeple Aston, to Miss Dew, of Aynho, 
H. Locock, M.D. 21. Northamptonshire. — 

G. W. Margetts, eldest son of G.M.esq. , At Pyrton,G. Ranking, jun. esq. of Chalk 
of Wellingborough. Hill House, Middlesex, to the youngest 

Mr. R. Dunckley, of Dodford, 89. daughter of the Rev. W. Buckle, vicar of 

‘Mr. Sabin, surgeon, of Towcester, 67, Pyrton and Shirburn. 


Geo. A. F. Dawkins . only son of J. 
HOP SMUMBERLANDSHIRE- D. esq. of Over. Newton, Hanes to the 


One of the most extraordinary suicides t daughter of Sir W. H. 
lately took place at Heckley Grange, near beakron Pog le 3 shinies 
Alnwick, that perhaps ever was heard of; At Iffly, W. Undershell, esq. of Bermond- 
two brothers, named Younghusband, who sey, to the second daughter of R. Wootten, 
were farmers, in good circumstances, and esq, of Rose Hill House, and’ one of the 
had lived together many years on the most Magistrates of Oxford. 
affectionate terms, agreed to destroy them- — Died.) At Beechen Cliff, Mr. W. G. 
selves at the same moment. Being on their Butler, student of Magdalen college, 19.» 
grounds, oné of them speaking toa plough- = Mr. S. Godson, 55, of Hook Norton, an 
man, the other called to him from the next eminent commissioner and surveyor. 
field, “ Come, are you ready?” On this he At Stowe, (the seat of the Marquis of 
him: and neither of them returning Buckin ham,) the Rev. W. Barnard, rector 
home at the usual time, they were sought of Marsh Gibbon and Water Stratford. 
after, and found in the field, with their Emily, eldest daughter of T. Duffield, 
throats cut, each having a razorin his esq. of Marcham Park. ; 
hand, and the watch of one of them lying —_At Oxford, the wife of Mr. W. Slatter, 
‘byhis side. The Coroner’s Jury brought 55, 
in a verdict of Felo de se, and they were At Wheatley, John Bush, . Doctor 
buried at midnight in cross roads. The of the Civil Laws, and Deputy-Lieutenant 
pe 70 years old, the other upwards and Magistrate of that county and Berks. 
60. i, His estates descend to his co-heiresses, the 
Died.] AtMorpeth, A.Marjoribanks, esq. Ladies of Lieut.-Col. Morgan, of Birch- 


commissary val, 55. od Th Smi " ‘astella 
Wie cent aie a rnd mother-in- Gesasicabehida.’ Nadaebee 2 
w of Mr. T. Clark, aged 1034. At Adderb: f a decline, Li ; 
In Newcastle, at an advanced age, Mrs. iibrkas RN. a ? ee 
: RUTLANDSHIRE: 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Died.] ‘The infant son of the Rey. Dr. 

Birth.) The lady of Hugh Blaydes, esq. Doncaster, of Oakham. 
of Ranby Hall, of a son. Mrs. Clarke, 62, of Langham, near Oak 


Married.) At Nottingham,'Mr. Wm. ham. 


_ . Day, of Eastwood, to Miss Sarah Barker.— SHROPSHIRE. 


At St. Mary’s, Mr. John Alvey, to Miss | The gleanings of the poor families of 

~ Ann Fox. the little village of Dorrington, during the 
Died.) At West Retford Hall, suddenly, late harvest, amounted to 125 bushels of 

' Mrs. Berks, relict of R. B. esq. of Chester. wheat and 40 of barley. 

_ AtBingham, 20, much lamented, Maria — Married.) At Fitz, Mr. Robinson, of 

Lee, third daughter of Mr. L. a respectable Church Stretton, to Miss Hastings. 

farmer and grazer of that place. Her At Lapley, the Rev. Mr. Fernie, of Bre- 

death was occasioned by a cold taken, after wood, to Miss Ann Jarvis, of Wheaton As- 

an evening’s wall, abopta fortnight before. ton.—W. Colley, esq. of Churton Heath, to _ 
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‘Mary, second daughter of J. N. Bennett, 
Esq. of Great Sanghall, Cheshire. 

Mr. J. Smith, of Ludlow, to the relict of 
Mr. T. Wells, of A ith. 

At St. Chad’s, Mr, J. R. Gardner, of 
Tewkesbury, to Miss E. Till, of Shrewsbury. 

At Sutton Maddock, Mr. G. F. Muntz, 
Birmingham, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. J. Pryce, Dolforwyn Hall, 
Monica: 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, G. H. Johnson, 
eldest son of My, J. J. Chester. 

At Kington, 19, Mr. H. P. Davies, ne- 
phew of J. D. esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.- 

Such has been the attention of the Com- 
mittee of Magistrates in the county of 
Somerset, to the recently adopted regu- 
lations of the ‘county prisons, for the pro- 


motion of industry and good order therein, . 


and other objects of public economy, that a 
reduction of county rates, to the amount of 
nearly 20001. per annum, has been ex- 
perienced, agreeably to the statement of the 
two last sessions. 

The Editor of Farley’s Journal says: 
« There are now a greater: number of ves- 
sels ready to unload, than ever were at one 
time in the harbour of Bristol in the me- 
mory of our oldest merchants. There is 
the greatest difficulty at the Custom House 
in procuring land-waiters; and the in-door 
, Officers are frequently obliged to assist those 
without.” He adds—* We have pléasure 
in being able to announce the arrival of the 
Albion from Bengal, being the first East 
Indiaman this port has ever been able to 
boast of.” 

A new line of road is now cutting from 
Bristol through Acton-Turville to Chippen- 
ham, which will reduce the distance be- 
tween that town and Bristol 74 miles; and 
it is proposed that the London mail shall 
take this route, by which its arrival would 
be accelerated at least an hour; and its de- 
parture might, from the same cause, be 
postponed till five o’clock. 

Married.) At Bristol, Mr. Cousins, to 
Miss James.—The Rev. T. Martin, Malms- 
bury, to Mrs. Vizard.—Mr. Dyer, son of 
the late General D. of the Royal Marines, 
to Miss E. Harris, Kingsdown.—Mr. Jas. 
Venn, to Miss J. Furchild. 

At Bath, Jas. Mann, esq. to the daughter 
of Lady O*Brien, St. James’s square.—Jas. 
M‘Ghie, to Miss Hunt.—Mr. G. Orchard, 
to Caroline, second daughter, of J. Baker, 
esq. Kingsmead Terrace.—Capt. Hunter, 
of the 3d dragoons, to the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. P. Story, Lockington Hall, 
Leicestershire. d 

Died.) Aged 62, the Rev. F. H, Clapp, 
vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, thear- 
duous duties of which situation he performed 
with unremitting diligence for 20 years. 

At Bath, Capt. Rowe, R. N.—Elizabeth, 
wife of Jos, Lowe, esq. Barbadoes. 

At Brislington, the Rev. T. B, Simpson, 
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vicar of Keynsham, and rector of Congtes- 
bury-cum-Wick St. Lawrence. " 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The different-associations for the pi 
cution of felons in this county are said t 
be projecting a principle of common es- 
pondence, cal to give operation to an 


: 


instantaneous and rapid acs by all cases 
of capital felony; or ot to 
channels of information, by which ) 
characters may be watched, or advices 
of their pertpeemy:t Papper | — 
Some plan of this kind is nécessary, in 
order to give due effect to the sio 
and rules-of such societies. 

Married.) At Kinfare, the Rey. Dr. 
Booker, vicar of Dudley, to 
daughter of the late J. Grant, esq. of the 
West Gate-house, Pembroke. 

Died.) At Handsworth, in the 116th 
year of her age, Ann |, Widow. 
She was born in the year 1702, the year 
Queen Anne came to the throne. She was 
the mother of 15 children, the st of 
whom, now living, is 80 tea 
had been blind a few years, but all her 
faculties she retained to the last. 

At an advanced age, Mr. Shaw; of Hints, 
near Litchfield. eating a hearty sup- 
per at the house of his son there, he died 
while in the act of unbuttoning his 

A lad, named Jukes, lately died near 
Wolverhampton of hydrophobia, who had 
been bitten by a mad dog so long ago as 
August, 1817. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, at an advanced 
T. Wolfe, esq. an eminent manufacturer of 
earthenware. —. 
SUFFOLK. Se 

It is at length determined to erecta new 
theatre in Bury, and’the foundation of the 
building is already pay Sar cs 
fixed upon is situate on South side 
the East end of Westgate-street, nearly op- 
posite the Crown-street. 

Married.] At Beccles, E. C. 
esq. eldest son of the late D. B. esq, 
nephew of Sir E. B. bart. of Parnoeee 
to Katherine, eldest np, ad a : 
ess of N. Starkie, esq. of ‘wood, Lan- 
cashire. » = 

Mr. Chas. Ely, Ipswich, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Rutt,Clapton, 
C. Churchill, gent. Oxford, to the dangh- 
ter of J. Ashford, gent. Colchester. 

Mr. J. Nunn, Na’ |, to the d 
of the late Mr. J. / 
town. 


ae Day, gent. Ixworth Thorpe, to Miss 


ustin, Sapiston. — 
At Halesworth, M. B. Ki ry, €8q. 
policitor, of Banga ae m 
Died. . F. Cappar, 59 years: 
sector of Bact Sohaes and Meal 
J. Jeaffreson, gent. ‘ i : 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. @ 
rector of Raydon. : 


Aged 95, Mre. Goodall, Clare. 


— 
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‘eight children. No 


’ tish, Birmingham, is estimated 
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SURREY. ’ 

There is at this time in the county of 
Surrey, Pen containing 15,000 acres of 
land, one-fifth part only of which is culti- 
vated. The population is nearly 1,500, 
three-fourths of whom are labourers and 
their families; of these three-fourths, four- 
fifths are paupers; poor’s rates from ten to 
fourteen hundred pounds per annum, one 
third of which is occasioned by want of em- 
ployment.— Query, would it not be policy 
toa pis vst part of this waste land to 
pace cultivation ? 

Married.] At Walton-on-Thames, T. 
Young, oy to Elizabeth, only surviving 
Gayghier of the late J. Escott, esq. of On- 

r Hill. 
sad Newington, Mr. R. Vernon, of Chip- 
stead, to Miss Ann Bury, of Banstead. 

At Haslemere, G. Smith, esq. to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Rev. James Fielding, of 
Denbigh House. 

Died.| At Guildford, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Elkins. 

At Tooting, C. Dagnall, esq. 29. 

At Ledgens, near Croyden, Mrs. Stan- 
hope, widow of P. S., esq. 

SUSSEX. 

New Roads.—Such is the spirit of compe- 
tition among the trustees of the roads from 
London to Brighton, that every year addi- 
tional branches of roads are opened for the 
convenience of travellers; and more es 
cially with the intent of shortening the di 


‘tance from the metropolis to that of 


fashion. The contention among the 
masters, as to the saving of distance, is at 
length decided, by the publication of their 

r charges of posting from London to 
Brighton. e subjoin their respective 
lists 


London to Condon, 10 miles; Redhill, 
11; Crawley, 9; Hickstead, 10; Brighton, 
1)—5l. 

‘London to Croydon, 10 miles; Redhill, 
1] ; Cuckfield, 15 ; Brighton, 15—51. 

London to Cro den, 10 miles; Reigate, 
12 ; Crawley,9; Hicksted, 11; Brighton, 
12—54. 

London to Croyden, 10 miles ; Horley, 
14 ; Cuckfield, 12 ; Brighton, 14—50. 

Birth.) AtCatsfield, Mrs. F. P. Beding- 


field, junior, of a son. 
Died.| At Chichester, 40, Maria, the 


” wife of B. Ridge, esq. late surgeon in the 


mpany’s service, of Calcutta; has left 
person has died in the 
city of Chichester, for many years, more 
lamented. 

oan ‘WARWICKSHIRE. _ ¢ 

The total population of St. Martin’s pa- 
at 60,000— 
of this number it is calculated that 34,914 
are unprovided with church-room. 
Mary Ashford has been placed in the 
church yard of Sutton Coldfield : over her 
unfortunate remains, is the followiug in- 
scription ; 


Asa Warning to Female Virtue : 
Anda humble monument to Female Chastity, 
This Stone marks the Grave - 


of 

“MARY ASHFORD, ‘ 
Who, in the twentieth year of her age, 

Having incautiously repaired to a 

e of Amusement, | 
Without proper rotection, ; 
Was brutally vio! and murdered 
On the 27th May, ; 
1817. 

Married.] At Birmingham, Mr. Kent, 
of Sarsden, to Mrs. Ri n, widow of 
Mr. F. R., of Warwick. 

At Wasperton, J. Teasdale, esq. to Mrs. 
Eliza Galton. 

At Cherrington, Edward Lyster, esq. to 
Miss Amelia Holden, of Westbromwich. 

Died.) At Warwick, Mrs. Vernon,. 
lict of oat Te 92. vind 

At ington, H. Hickman . of 
Newnham, 79. ice 

At Rugby, P. Williams, esq. sen. 72. 

At Chesterton, Mr. Loyel, farmer and 
grazier. Mr. L. was riding in his grounds; 
and in taking a leap, his horse fell with him, 
and killed him on the spot. 

At Warwick, Geo. Cattell, esq. 85, one of 
the aldermen of that borough. a 

At Stoke,near Coventry, J. Hodgetts, esq. 
of Paternoster-row. 

WESTMORELAND. 
. Married.| Mr. L. Clement, aged 72, to 
pa Algae aged about 30, both of 
taveley. 

At Newby, Mr. J. Mark, to Miss M. Nel- 
son, of Morland. 

Died.) At Kendal, Miss Jane Hethering- 
ton, 24.—Mrs. M‘Naught, 29.—Mr. Joho 
Simpson, 67. ; 

At Ambleside, Mary Harrison, 73. 

At Burneside, Eliza Cleasby, 53. 

Births.) At Gioperton:-sothigs Devi 

. D P izes, 
the lady of Thomas Moore, esq. of her 
fourth child and first son. ; 

Married.) At Amesbury, Mr Scadding, 
of Russel-place, Fitzroy-square, to Henri- 
etta, daughter of Mr. Selfe, of. Amesbury. 

At Devizes, Mr J. Pritchard, to Miss 
Harding, daughter of the late Mr. J. H. 
wine merchant. 

At Malmesbury, the Rev. Thos. Martin, 
to Mrs. Vizard, of Bristol. “ 

At Yetminster, Lieut. Col. King, of West 
Hall, to the only daughter of the late Rev. 
A. Bellamy, of Chetnole. 

Died.) At Swindown, Mr. Wm. Gay, 
surgeon, upwards of forty years a most re- 
spectable inhabitant of that town. 

At Trowbridge, after having been con- | 
fined to her room for 17 years, Mrs. Martin, 
relict of Mr. M. 

At Chisenbury Mill, Mr. G. Strong, 92, 

At Marlborough, Mr, Cooper, 60. 

At Wilton, Mr. W. Stone, 72. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 
A correspondent of that respectable paper, 
‘the Worcester Herald, having spoken in 
terms of exultation of an Auciliary Peace 
Society, lately formed in that city, to en ea 
rate with that in London, and others to 
be forming in all parts of the country; as 
we had never heard of such a society in our 
metropolis, we turned with some interest to 
the rtisement to which he alluded. We 
had, however, no sooner perused it, than we 
discovered it to be a most contemptible 
piece of quackery, intended to delude well- 
meaning persons, by inducing them to pur- 
chase what are called Periodical Tracts in 
favour of Pease, but which consist, in no 
small degree, ef the most ranting effusions 
of jacobinism against all wars, representing 
them as always diabolical and unnecessary, 
&c. &c. We can assure the public that there 
is no such society in London; although a 
certain pre-eminent literary quack, the very 
Prince of Puffers, may find it convenient, 
from interested motives, to propagate such 
an opinion. In short such a society is ridi- 
culous from its very title ; for how can indi- 
viduals in this country be ‘ausiliaries i in pre- 
serving the peace of nations, while the king, 
by the constitution, is invested with the 
power of declaring war? But though it is 
the object of the Jacobins to depreciate all 
kingly authority, we really think that this is 
one of the most laughable attempts they have 
ever made to effect their purpose, The 
sel&elected Bie: Mel this soi-disant 
Peace Society had er stick to his new 
System of Philosophy, for overturning that 
of Sir Isaac Newton ! 
YORKSHIRE. 

A Society is forming at York, of many of 
the most respectable persons of that opulent. 
city, to becalled The King and Constitution 
Club, for the object of counteracting the 
wicked designs of the Revolutionists and Re- 
formers. 

Births.] At Hornby Grange, the lady of 
H. Hewgill, esq. of a son. 

At Nun-Monkton, the Hon. Mrs. Butler, 
ofa son. 

Married.) At Grainthorpe, R. Saunder- 
son, esq. 73, to Miss Rebecca Mears, 30, of 
Grainthorpe. 

Mr. Swineheard, of York City, surgeon, 
to grace, youngest daughter of T. Russell, 
esq. of Sutton. 

Died.) In Leeds, 65, S. eee ee 

At the Harehills, near Leeds, Mr. G. 
Wright. He had attained the advanced age 
of 87; and was, perhaps, the oldest proprie- 
tor ofa newspaper in this kingdom, having 
established ‘* Wright’s Leeds es 
A. D. 1751. 

Mrs. Fell, of Leeds, 77, great aunt to the 
present Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

At Askham, Mrs. Carr, 83, wife of W. 
Carr, e: 

At Lockerby, Mary and Biddy Chambers, 
sisters. They had lived together nearly the 
whole of their lives, and had expressed a sin- 


eee 
J. Gillet, Prjnter, Crown Geurt, Fleet Stree, Lendom, 


Worcestershire—Y ork—Wales—Scotland==]; reland. 


_ Dee.1, 
gular solicitude bedi: angele go 
a $e their prayers sigh bagree 

ied on the same 
other at I2 o’clock,. te oe Pavied 
grave, 

Birth] At Ryeth n House, the Indy of R. 
M. Wynne, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Llangadock, J. W. caches! 

esq. of Tregib, to the young 
the ‘late M. P. Lio cif 
great grand-dau ter “of the late ‘Vis- 
count Hereford. 

Mr. Taylor, of Wrexham, to Miss BA 
wards, eldest daughter of J. E, esq. of the 
Fir Grove, near Wrexham: 

At Clirow, Mr. Wm. Gilbert, of Clodock, 
to Miss Ann Bynon, third ae 
fate Mr. B. 

H. Price, of Castle Madoc, 
youngest daughter of the late F. 


= | 


Died.| At umaris, Mrs. ‘Ma? 
ott Lindis, 75, R. Barker, esq. formerly of 
ester. 


E. Thomas, esq. of a Dae Py New- 


church, Carmarthenshire. 
SCOTLAND. 


Anew wire bridge has been thrown over 
the river Kelvin, at Garscube eet Dom- 
bartonshire, wholly com: of ii 
without any support in the ce 
length of it is 100 feet, and it sae 
one A ar # the oe 

i At Tower 
Richards, esq. merchant, to © ise dow 


Duncan. 


At Newton, Roxburghshire, R. 
esq. to Catherine, daughter of A.Hur 
Died.] At Edinburgh, Lieut. J. 


burn, of the vic, Wa. Marey, ag Pd 
At Murrayfield, Wm. A 
Tundergarth. me 
John Alston, esq. banker, 
R. H. Stewart, esq. of Physgill, € 
TERA 
eieihinen 7 The 
on this subject a pears in , 
“A few Secuan desirous to 
selves and families to a country 
shall be permitted to enjoy the fru 
industry, propose that an 
be formed, not ‘to exceed 
each having a clear 
with as much as may bie 
the ex of transport tothe p 
tended settlement. A plan has bee 
ed on, which, itis presu 
complete success of the 


tion.” 
tion of this Association the 
Fearon. : 
Arma cedant Toge.—It ue ct, 
the October Examinations for 
Trinity College, Dublin, one 
three Candidates were admiti 
number twenty-six * 
half-pay. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST 
JOURNEY IN ENGLAND IN 1816, MADE 
By M.Cwarzes Dupin. ( Continued.) 

WE resume this interesting report. 
‘The Dock-yard of Chatham, situated like 
that of Sheerness, on the right bank of 
the Medway, is more acious than 
either of the two of which I have al- 
ready spoken, The naval works there 
are of greater extent and activity. 
Therein are’ deposited, in immense 

azines, and ranged with remarkable 
order, all the rigging and warlike stores 
of the slips that are laid up or at anchor 
in the Medway. 

The slips for ship-building that now 
remain are embanked with timber, as 
was the old custont. Although they 
have not been rebuilt within the last 
forty years, they were so well executed, 
that the wood-work is still in a good 
state; while at Deptford and Wool- 
wich, and at Sheerness in particular, 
the timber of the old slips is generally 
in a state of decay; thus forming a 
striking contrast to the sumptuous so- 
lidity of the new docks. 

At present they are excavating at 
Chatham, the foundation of a grand 
building, which is to be constructed of 

nite and Portland stone. ‘This is the 
beginning of some very extensive under- 
to be carri¢d on during peace, 
im order to render the Dock-yard sus- 
le of more active operations in 

of war. . 
y ny most remarkable in the Dock- 
“ atham is, the sawing aj atus 
Wirbianed by Mr. Brunel. The place 
‘in which this business is carried on is 


_ built on an eminence in the principal 


of the Ch 

PrTio mesbenises of the saws is in some 
respects nearly the same as that of those 
Woolwich. Steam is here likewise 
general mover. The saws are 
in a regular edifice, of which the 
e-work, by a judicious mixture of 
1 and timber, appears to me to be a 
el ofits kind. This building is also 
i ‘the plan of Mr. Brune/, But 
pe particularly characterizes this 
shment, and gives it an appearance 
ich belongs to it alone, is the whole 
‘the operations employed to raise the 
timber from the surface of the river into 

New Monruty Mac.—No. 60. 


_furnishe 


the sawing mills, and to remove ibthence, 
cither to return it to the water, or to 
place it in a long park prepared for that 


pa " 

subterraneous canal serves to con- 
duct the rough wood into a basin, where 
the pieces are kept in reserve, as if the 
were sunk to the bottom of a large well. 
From hence they are again removed, 
and successively laid on a platform stis- 
pended by two iron chains. The chains © 


.pass over the top of the _ on pulliés, 


and on their return, hold in suspension 
a metallic vessel, capable of containi 

a great quantity of water. This water, 
by the receiver of the steam 
engine, when accumulated in-the vessel 
in sufficient abundance, overbalances 
the load of wood to be raised, which 
then rises of its own accord to the a of 
the pond or pit; there it is hooked b 
chains suspended from a crane, of which — 
the form is, complicated, but very’ in- 
genious, 

This crane, which moves longi- 
tudinally, by the action of the steam- 
engine, can bring and take back pieces 
of timber from the pond to the mills, 
and to other parts of the park, whith 
are more than three hundred yards 
long. Two men who are conveyed on 
the carriage can stop it, set it going, 
and turn it as they please, load and un- 
load the timber, &c. All these opera- 
tions, which are performed with as much 
precision as facility, prove the fertility 
of talent of Mr. Brunel, the inventor of 
the machinery. But as to the establish- 
ment of the wellsand the construction 
of the ratus for raising the wood 
and its dependencies, it must seem evi- 
dent, from an attentive examination, 
that it would have been more simple 
and economical to blow up by a mine and’ 
raze the eminence in which the wells 
are dug, and on which are establislied 
the park and the saw works. Thus 
might have been spared all the power 
necessary for daily raising the wood to 
be sawn, as well as the supplies of fire 
and water for the steam-engine, 
objection was made to me by Dr. Wi 
leston, when I was talking with that 
celebrated man on the subject of, the 
sawing mills at Chatham; and I thought 
it worthy of his judicious mind. 

Vou. X. 3 
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- It is at Chatham that Mr. Seppings 
has put in practice, for the first time, 
the improvements he has invented in 
ship-building. To attain his object, he 
Sada triumph over those numerous 
and venerable axioms, consecrated b 
the pride of our ancestors, and religi- 
ously preserved by the self-love of their 
postiity ; such as, that “ English ships 
sail very well and last long enough, made 
as they now are; that it would be rash and 
unreasonable to make any innovation in 
such a perfect order of things, adopted 
by so many nations, and practised so long 
a time ;” and dwarfs, supported on their 
pigmy-Herculean columns, cry out,“ Lord 
have mercy! the art has ‘already at- 
tained its most happy epoch, and nobody 
ean proceed a step beyond the principles 
that are now established.” But Mr. 
Seppings is one of those tenacious men 
who do not stop to argue against their 
system. He had powerful friends, su- 
perior to the corps of master-ship- 
wrights; he therefore obtained from 
authority what he could not have ob- 
tained by persuasion, and rendered per 
force to the British Navy one of the 
most signal services it has ever received. 

[have endeavoured to make known in 
France the real advantages of the system 
of Mr. Seppings. But f met with more 
obstacles than he did; and I have been 
less fortunate, as | have not yet triumph- 
ed over them. I gave demonstrations, 
but these were as useless as theory; I 
made calculations, and it was said that I 
treated of imaginary quantities: in 
short, when I wishe to support myself 
by actual experiments, I was told that 
in England they had abandoned the 
system which I wished to see adopted 
in Francé.* This, however, was a false- 

ood. 


ee 

* M. Dupin, ina subsequent part of his 
volume, assigns an adequate reason for the 
different ways in which improvements are 
received in France and in England. “The 
French have (says he) it must be confessed, 
strange ideas on science, literature, and arts, 
They fancy that it is not less important to 
centralize their knowledge, and their chefs. 
@euvre, than matters of war, and the great 
operations of their government. We had 
une Académie Francaise, it was the acade- 
my of Paris: we have un Institut de France, 
it is the Institute of Paris. Thus, again, 
in like manner, we had une Académie de 
Marine Francaise, and it was the academy 
of Brest.” The natural tendency of true 
knowledge founded upon just principles, 
is, like that of light, to diffusion ; the 
wsuak Cndency, hitherto, of the knowledge 


It was after this that I came to Eng- 
oro ia a 1818, eho 
eyes, in 1816, 1817, vi 
ce were on the point of completion, 
built according to the of Mr. 
Seppings. I saw others that were not 
so forward, but going on upon the same 
plan ; in_ short, I saw in all the dock- 

ards of Great Britain the old. ships 
Built according to the ancient 


said and written for more than two 
years, both in France and 
will doubtlessly be-supposed that Mr. 
Seppings and his sectaries Bak ‘me as 
one of their proselytes, rank me 
amongst their adepts. Far from it! 
For while I acknowledge the excellence 
of all the improv emehite due to this able 
engineer, I maintain, with roofs in 
ion that long since the ‘principle of 
them was known and pract 

us and elsewhere. I have in vain pro- 
rear peep: the nes eee 
inality of the ications of this prin- 
tiple; and paey a channel they rank 


me with the detractors and antagonists 
of the author. / 


id 


i 


lish a schoo], where the young ‘Speee- 


tices are received duri 

evenings. They are taught to read, 
»write, and keep accounts, and instructed 
also, I believe, in the elements —— 


metry.. They are admitted 
any thing; 
serious 


nately, and without paying 
but are expelled for the first 
fault they commit, or for not being ex- 
act in their attendance. I like to notice 
such institutions, because they show ’ 
in England. enlightened ty 1evolen 
a be various classes of society. 
About five or six years azo the 
vernment established at Chatham ; oa 
tical school for the troops of engineer, 
cultivated in France is to iluminate o 
particular spot, to which it is 
impenetrable barriers. In thi 
French ies their candle tre 
Hence it happened, that during the’ 
of the French Revdadinseash of t 
frightful events were unknown at 
from Paris nearly a month after | 
currence. Hence, also, we may 
for M. Dupin’s surprise on seeing 
reflecting telescopes made by a c 
Aberdeen in his leisure hours : 
serving two nephews of a bake 
ture-room at Anderson's Ins 
gow. 


le 


a; 


— 
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sappers, miners, and pontoniers *. The 
instruction given in this school, and the 
labours and exercises of every kind to 
which military men are habituated, ap- 
pear to me well worthy of being known. 

The dock-yard nearest ‘to hatham, 
besides those I have already mentioned, 
is that of Portsmouth. This is the most 
extensive of all, and the one which pre- 
sents the finest edifices and the greatest 
developement of labours. The build- 
ings are numerous, and in niously dis- 
posed. Above the level of their base a 
reservoir has been dug, so vast as to 
contain all the water that environs a 
ship when it is introduced into dock. 
By this means the workmen instantly 
lay the ship high and dry, and begin to 
careen her; while they pump out at 
leisure the water that has been let into 
the reservoir., The water is raised by 
a chaiu of large buckets, and the pump 
is moved by a steam-engine. General 
Bentham, to whom the navy is indebted 
for several essential improvements, di- 
rected the construction of the floating 
‘basin, the docks which enter it, and the 
reservoir which receives the water. The 
yard of Portsmouth is, in many respects, 
the general manufactory for the other 
bese establishments. Here are made 
@ great number of articles of a unique 
kind, for distribution at all the points 
where they are required. 

The manufacture of ships’ blocks is the 
most interesting of the grand works car- 
ried on at Portsmouth. This, with all the 
machinery employed in it, is the invention 
of a Frenchman, whose name I have al- 
ready often mentioned. When reflect- 
ing on the great services he has render- 
hinting the late war, to the people 
bine were then our med mets enemy, 

some indignant Frenchman may 
corres he did not devote his talents 
to the defence and the glory of his own 
country. But without speaking of the 
misfortunes which forced - so many 
friends of their country to flee from it,, 
in order to save their lives, and by whic 


they were detained in a foreign land 


* The institution of this school is prin- 
y due to the able and meritorious ex- 

ons of Col. Pasley. M. Dupin might, 

think, have advantageously entered into 
as to the manner of conducting this 


ry. One thing with which he, asa 
;° Ft gla ve been particularly 


Pus tan 


interested, is the fespbing tt ipractienk-yes 


» plan-drawing, perspective, to 
iers, according to method 
ia 


ie 


long after the danger had ceased in their 
own, have we a right to reproach them 
for the exercise of their talents in other 
countries, whén those talents may be said 
to have been born and nurtured in them? 
Two Austrian Archdukes, and the Em- 
peror of Russia, have visited Great Bri- 
tain since 18]4, They made most 
seductive offers to Mr. Bruel, to induce 
him to transfer his industry and. e 

rience to their states; but he refused 
them. Since 1814, however, he has 
twice offered to devote his talents to 
France, and twice has France refused 
the offer! 

With respect to the machines of this 
artist, those which he employs for mak- | 
ing blocks are all moved by the constant 
and imperceptible action of steam, com- 
bined with the intermittent operations 
ofa workman. These machines, which 
are of copper and iron, occupy but little 
space, and are independent of each 
other: there is a great variety of them, 
They are described at length in Dr. 
Rees's Cyclopedia. 

The school for. youths intended for 
the navy is sitiated within the yard at 
Portsmouth. In fine seasons the pupils 
have a sloop for exercises, in which they 
embark on certain days to learn nautical 
maneuvring. Near this school is built 
a handsome pavilion, where they are 
about to establish the new school of en 
ree and builders. It will be with 

ifficulty believed: that, in certain re- 
cts, the English do not blush to avow 
their inferiority, when it is clearly de- 
monstrated to them. For several years 
they have complained loudly, and per- 
haps with some exaggeration, that their 
ship-builders are far behind the French 
engineers, in puint of theoretical know- 
ledge. These complaints have. been 
heard even in the parliament of Eng- 
land; and it is in consequence of the 
report of a committee of that grand le- 
gislative body that the school for nauti- 
cal works has been established at Ports- 


ch mouth. I am convinced that ina few 


years Great Britain will derive unex- 
pected advantages from this institution, 

-At Gosport, a sort of suburb to Ports- 
mouth, situated on the south side of the 
entrance to the harbour, there is a fine 
private naval school, conducted by Dr. 
Burney. This learned professor has 
lately published a new edition of Fal- 
coner’s Marine Dictionary : and 1 have 
found in it a vast deal of interestin 
matter on the most recent progress o 
the art in England. 


' The vietualling establishment at Ports- 
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mouth is on a plan proportioned to the 
greatness of the port, and the activity of 
the armaments during war. In the last 
war it was from Portsmouth that sailed 
most of the convoys destined for grand 
expeditions and long cruizes. From 
thence also proceeded the troops, the 
ammunition, and provisions for the cam- 
— <n and Portugal. 

©The park of artillery at Portsmouth 
is, next to the central establishment at 
Woolwich, the most extensive, the best 
built, and the most abundant in every 
warlike article, as well of artillery as of 
military engineering. Here all trans- 
portable objects are ranged in such or- 
.der, and kept in’such quantities in cases, 
barrels, &c. that in twenty four hours 
they can deliver and put on board all 
the materials for a great expedition. 
This prodigy was repeated more than 
once during the last war. 

Iwas at Portsmouth when Admiral 
Lord Exmouth returned from his short 
but brilliant expedition to Algiers. I 
visited the two ships of his squadron 
which had borne the greatest share in 
the combat, the frigate Leander, mount- 
ing sixty guns and carronades, and the 
Queen Charlotte, a three-decker. [ 
could not behold, without admiration, 
the austere simplicity of the Admiral's 

in, a place in which nothing was 
made for show, but where every thing, 
without exception, could be displaced, 
folded up and carried away the moment 
the signal is given to prepare for action ; 
in short, the best cabins were furnished 
with port-holes, like the rest of the bat- 
teries, From this it may be supposed, 
that the lodgings of the captains and of- 
ficers of the flect are neither sumptuous 
nor so disposed as to diminish the mili- 
tary powers of the ship ; and neverthe- 
less the English ships contain whatever 
san render the existence of seamen sup- 
portable and agreeable. 

The last thing that remains for me to 
speak of at Portsmouth is the naval 
hospital at Haslar. It is the largest of 
all the establishments about the arsenal. 
¥et, withrespect to the general arrange- 
ments and the salubrity that must result 
from them, I confess, that I prefer the 
hospital at Plymouth. Nine pavilions, 
pe ecm in size, and occupying three sides 

an immense rectangular square, con- 
tain the wards of the hospital last men- 
tioned. A portico of granite columns, 
extends along the three sides in front of 
the buildings, and in the space which 
separates these insulated edifices, are 
other buildings, smaller, but similar, and 
ranged likewise behind the portico, 


These are the residences of. all the: 
bs 2 necessary for attending on at 
An edifice at a short binagien has 2 
vast groupe, contains warm vapour 
baths for their use. The laundries and 
drying grounds. of the establishment, 
are, also, worthy of notice. 

When Howard, that illustrious friend 
of humanity, first visited the prisons and 
hospitals of England, he had to give a 
disgusting picture of the miserable state 
in hich be found most of those esta- 
blishments; but he had little, except 

raise, to bestow on fhe hospital at 
ortsmouth, and particularly on that of 
Plymouth. Thus, the nayy took 
dence of the rest of society, in the means 
of assistance and relief, invented by the 
most benevolent of the arts, that of 


done more to overcome nature, It has 
been necessary, in order to be less 
straitened for room, to blow up p 

of along hill of marble, the natural de- 


ears, 
_ Plymouth contains the greatest docks 
for ship-building in the kingdom. It is 
here that they are obliged to send for re- 
pairs the largest three-deckers, which 
could notenter the docks at Portsmouth ; 
though, at the last mentioned port, they 
are now constructing a dock as spacious 
as those at Plymouth. 

The new rope manufactory at Ply- 
mouth has its stairs, floors, &c. of iron. 

The rope-works in England are 
very backward in point of ii ; 
but the manner of spinning and tarring 
the ropes appears to me to be 
of imitation. Lee 

Nature appears to have done every 
thing for the port and road of 
The harbour, in which all the disman- 
tled ships are Jaid up, is a natural basin, 
of which the narrow entrance ensures 
the tranquillity of the water, and which 
in a length of three or four miles and a 
considerable breadth, contains 
water for ships of war of every rate. 
The road of Plymouth, which is neat 
three miles wide at its mouth, 
way nearly to the same extent, br 
two promontories, which, with the 
of Plymouth and dock, 


it against all winds, “excey } 
the offing. To arrest the violenceof the 
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en, these winds prevail, they are 
cbntraing a Breakwater, of Hf 
blocks of granite.* Mr. Rennie, who is 
employed on this undertaking, has pro- 
fited by all the experience which we have 
acquired at Cherbourg; and as local 
circumstances were much more in his 
fayour, than they were in that of our 
engineers, he has obtained results more 
satisfactory for the safety of the road. 

Since I wrote my work on the ports 
of, England, Mr. John Barrow, a well 
known literary character, and the second 
secretary of the Admiralty, has pub- 
lished a description of the same works in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, a publication to which the most 
celebrated writers in Great Britain have 
contributed. The observations of Mr. 
Barrow are extremely interesting, and 
though it may well be supposed that he 
had sources of information, of which I 
could not avail myself, the similarity of 
his descriptions enables me to pique my- 
self on the fidelity of mine. 

There is another maritime establish- 
ment, which, though yet in its infancy, 
will, at some future time, become one of 
the most important in England: it is 
that of Milford Haven, The bay or 
harbour of Milford’ is a natural basin, 
much more extensive than that of Ply- 
mouth, and better sheltered on all. sides 
by hills. It is situated towards the 
western and southern points of the 
Welsh coast. This port is intended 
only for the building of new ships: they 
can build there twelve ships at a time, 
and furnish all the necessary materials 
which sucha project requires. The first 
naval works undertaken at Milford were 
superintended by a French engineer, 
much esteemed in England, M. Barail- 
ler, senior. _ 

Such are the establishments of the 
British royal navy, On visiting them, 

‘as particularly struck with the order 
which prevails in every department, as 
well as with the silent activity which 
apimaalee all the individuals employed. 

very where are visible the effects of 
economy ; but it is aRATIONAL economy, 
which sees the necessity of sacrificing 
almost prodigally, in order-that the fruit 
of its disbursements may be subsequen?/y 
reaped! Nevertheless, such perfection 
is not the result of a great number of 
It can only be dated from the 


“= 


___@ We propose giving a translation of M. 


’s account of this most important 
nd stupendous work in a future num- 


. ber. 


begisning of the last war, It was in the 
midst of danger, and during the embar- 
rassment of a convulsive activity, that 
strong minds knew how to vanquish all 
obstacles, to triumph oyer prejudices, and 
to give rise to an order of things, which 
might be supposed to be the result of 
long and peaceable meditations. hig 
example must shew us, hdw shorta time 
suflices for men in power to effect prodi- 
gies, when power is thrown, by the 
course of events, into the possession of 
men of superior minds. 

The ports of commerce cannot inspire 
the same interest us the grand naval 
establishments. ‘fhe ships built in them 
are neither of the same size, nor have the 
proprietors the same means. But they 
are not, on this account, less worthy of 
consideration. It is in the ports of 
commerce that are formed the first éle- 
ments of maritime power; it is there 
that the state finds, in time of necessity, 
sailors, workmen, and naval stores of all 
kinds. The strength of military ports 
is uniformly expensive; that of the ports 
of commerce essentially productive. In 
short, in Great Britain, these latter 
ports are particularly worthy of being 
studied, because they are indebted for 
their prosperity to nothing but the per- 
severance, boldness, and activity of the 
inhabitants. Jealous to excess of their 
independence, it would only be neces- 
sary for the government to wish to inter- 
fere in the administration or direction 
of any mercantile enterprize or con- 
struction, to induce all the individuals 
concerned to pour out their funds on 
the instant. feeds 

Bristol and Liverpool, next to Lon- 
don, are the two greatest mercantile 
ports in England. They are situated 
on the western coast. Bristol is shel- 
tered by the land, at the confluence of 
the river Avon, and the little river 
Froom, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the former, and ships ascend to 
and leave the city at the flux and ebbing 
of the tide. 

Near the confluence of the Froom and 
the Avon there have been excavated two 
large deep and wide basins, where flood- 
gates retain the tides up to high water- 
mark. To facilitate the habitual cur- 
rent of the Avon a canal has been dug, 
which takes its rise above the basins, and 
rejoins the ancient bed of the river be- 
low them. This undertaking was ac- 
complished between 1805 and 1809. Be- 
low the two | basins is a very spa- 
cious dock, pe a vessels are intro- 


dused to unload, if they draw too much 
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water to enter them, or completed in 
‘their lading if they have taken in as much 
as they can carry in the former depth of 
water, 

I was witness to the cleansing out of 
this dock, an operation which was exe- 
cuted with as much rapidity as eco~ 
nomy. 

Twelve stone bridges and four 
wooden ones are thrown over the basins 
and currents of water which traverse 
Bristol. On the canals, and along the 
quays are draw-bridges and iron rail- 
ways, of remarkable strength. Numer- 
ous dry and wet docks and slips for ship- 
building are formed along the banks. 
Bristol also contains a crowd of different 
manufactories. An individual of that 
city, Mr. Wellington, has invented a 
very simple mode of covering buildings 
with removable plates of wrought iron. 
I saw one of the buildings at Woolwich 
which was covered with this kind of 


roof. 

Liverpool, the trade of which is of 
much later date than that of Bristol, 
has risen much higher in riches and in- 
dustry, and has possessed itself of the 
greatest part of the commerce of that 
rival town. No where has prosperity 
shown itself in a more astonishing man- 
ner. Only about a hundred years ago 
the trade of Liverpool was estimated at 
not more than the forty-second part of 
that of all England. This town now 
enjoys about a sixth part. It has there- 
fore prospered in the proportion of se- 
ven times more than the mass of a peo- 
ple who astonish us by the extent and 
rapidity of their general progress. 

If we seek for the causes of this unex- 
ampled increase, we shall find them in 
the situation of Liverpool, at the mouths 
of innumerable canals, which pass 
through the most industrious and active 
manufacturing districts in England. 
Hence, on bringing their products to 
Liverpool, the manufacturers take back 
the raw materials which are imported. 

It was at Liverpool that the first wet 
dock in Great Britain was built for mer- 
chant ships. At present its docks cover 
a eo of more than 200,000 square 
yards. But the finest and most spacious 
of these docks are either on the point of 
completion or are still building. The 
extreme distress in England in 1816 did 
not prevent these labours from going on : 
they were even pursued with new vigour 
by the aid of the loan of half a million 
for the employment of the poor in the 
winter of 1816—1817. 

T examined all these grand and nu- 


merous works, and was astonished at the 

progress which art has made in this 

country. My attention has since been 

engaged in pointing out in what the dif- 

ference consists between these works 

and those of the same kind in France,® 
London, 1818. 


— 

* We have thus presented our readers 
with a specimen of the interesting remarks 
of M. Dupin, In his oa enka 
visited Newcastle, Edinburgh, the 
Bell Rock, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Inverness, 
the Caledonian Canal, Glasgow, and Pais- 
ley. Then he crossed over to Ireland, and 
visited Belfast and Dublin. On his return 
from thence he visited Wales. His obser- 
vatiofis are usually acute and correct, and 

i candid. So 


gais a qui le gouvernement anglais ait per- 
mis de C aame tek arsenaux maritimes ; mais, 
suivant Ja police invariable de ces arsenaux, 
il @ toujours rere a vue par un consta- 


& 


qu'il ne pouvait méme prendre 
note. Il a donc fallu que M. Dupin 
de mémoire tous les édifices, toutes les ma- 
chines, and tous les travaux.” Of whom the 
learned reporters could receive this : 
information we cannot imagine. M. i 
is, we hope, incapable of so misi 

them. We happen to know, and we con- 
ceive it right our readers should know also, 
that the statement is positi erroneous. 
M. Dupin had letters of admission to the 
several public establishments from 
Boards of Onineees and Admiralty, 
consequence every facility given 
Thus in Woolwich dock-yard he was 
attended by the “ constable,” but by Mr. 
Hookey, and by Mr. Barlow, of the Ro: 
Military Academy; both of whom he men- 
tions in his volume. Nor was he attended 
by either soldier on duty, or by “ constable” 
when he twice inspected the Royal Arsenal; 
but by Colonels Mudge, Miller, and Grif- 


having his sketch-book in his h 
after his return to Dunkirk, he 
pipe information, and postr eS scale 
of certain apparatus, to gentlemen 

wich; vhs i we know from” . 
= authority, pgs 2 his reques 

ether courtesy i they sh 

be thas free in shell” eel nicat 

not here enquire; but we mus' 


i ee 
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ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF PROSE. 
No. III. 5 
HAZLITT'S LECTURES. 
have somewhere read of a man, 
in whom the furtive propensities were 
so deeply rvoted, that he could not have 
existed a day, without exercising what 
Spurzheim genteelly denominates, “the 
faculty of acquiring at all events ;* and, 
when opportunities did not present 
themselves for the gratification of his 
favourite passion, he is said to have con- 
veyed away his own property, that he 
might render himself, in idea, the pur- 
loiner of what did not belong to him, 
Mr. Hazlitt affords us a happy illustra- 
tion of this anecdote. After having pil- 
fered, with the most unblushing im- 
pudence, the opinions and thoughts, — 
nay, even sometimes the very expres- 
sions, — of various philological writers, he 
ekes out the pages of his Lectures, by 
copious adductions from the superfeta- 
tion of blasphemy, obscenity, and sedition, 
entitled “the Round Table.” It was 
our intention to have dismissed this 
choice production without further re- 
mark ; Dut as it has furnished so large a 
roportion of the book, upon which we 
ve undertaken to animadvert, we con- 
sider it as possessing equal claims to our 
attention. 

It is curious to observe the poverty of 
intellect which Mr. Hazlitt every where 
develops: unable to fulfil the promises 
he held out, in various newspaper puffs, 
of delivering extemporaneous lectures 
on the English Poets, he sought to 
satisfy his gaping audience bypillaging, — 
without the slightest acknowledgment, 
and interweaving with the thread of his 

urse as original matter,— upwards 
of fifty pages of trash published with his 
mame two years before. For even this, 
however, there might have been some 
excuse ; since, to use his own words, 
“something was expected from him,” 
it was incumbent on him “ to run the 
gauntlet as well as he could.” But the 


" public did not require as the completion 


of his contract, that he should palm upon 
them in the shape of an octavo volume, 
a mass of crudities already in their pos- 
session; and which their unanimous 
assent, had, very soon after its ap- 
earance, consigned to utter and hope- 
ess oblivion. at would the world 


“say of a-tradesman, who, after havin 


ed of his merchandise, shou 


a and honour on the part of M. Du- 
pin requir that he contradict openly, as 
soon as possible, the assertions of his en- 

comiastic reporters, 


purloin a part of it from the purchasers, 
and vend it again in another form, asa 
different commodity? There can be but 
One opinion on the subject; yct the 
case in point is equally gross and dis- 
honest. Mr. Hazlitt talks, we under- 
Jtand, very largely about « actions, 
damages, &c.” seeing that “an oLp 
PRIEND WITH A NEW PAC&,” accuseth 
him, falsely, of tricks still more scurvy 
than those, of which we have ourselves 
convicted him. We recommend him to 
bear with patient endurance the ills he 
cannot avert, and profit by the example 
of his associate, the Cockney King ; 
who, after the most furious denunci- 
ations of legal vengeance against Z, for 
having exposed the tendency of the 
loathsome and incestuous « Story of 
Rimini,” suddenly became still and 
silent— 
“ As the female dove, 

Or ere her golden couplets are disclosed ;” 
and declined putting in force his pot 
valiant threats, “partly because he 
doubted the efficac, of the laws” &c. 1! 

By_ what right does Mr. Hazlitt com- 
plain? He has, without respect either 
to sex or age, vilified the whole of his 
fellow subjects, “in all the malignity of 
ignorance, and drunkenness of folly ;” 
yet when he is himself assailed with 
stubborn and indisputable facts, he is 
like an ill-tempered cur, who to esca 
the chastisement he has provoked, slinks 
into his kennel, and there seeks to 
divert his castigator from his purpose by 
growling and shewing his teeth! Does 
the wretched libeller, who has decided 
that “Mr. Pitt had few talents, and 
fewer virtues—that he had no distinct 
prreepoue.-.thns he has not left behind 
lim one single memorable saying—one 
solid observation—one forcible ‘Corti. 
tion—one affecting sentiment—that he 
did not possess any one of those faculties” 
that contribute to the instruction and 
delight of mankind,—depth of under- 
standing, imagination, sensibility, wit, 
vivacity, judgment.”* Does the mean 
contemptible reptile, who could coldly 
utter, and commit to paper, so vile, so 
diabolical a calumny, on the most illus- 
trious statesman of which this country 
can boast, expect that his insignificance 
will be his protection through every 
species of atrocity,—or suppose that his 
punishment will subside, because, on its 
first application, he chooses to be loud 
and vehement in his outcries?—The 
impolicy of allowing incendiary writers 
ee 

* Round Table; character of Mr, Pitt. 
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to escape with impunity, for no other 
reason, than that they are obscure, has 
we conceive been made sufficiently mani- 
fest in the present instance; and the 
absurdity of desisting from an exposition 
of their flagitious conduct, as soon as 
they begin to bully and bluster, will, we 
doubt not, be as generally admitted. 
Not content with attributing to the 
character of “ the immortal Pitt” every 
thing base and despicable in human na- 
ture, Mr. Hazlitt crosses over to the 
other side of the question, and informs 
us, that as for Fox, “ there was no vil- 
lany to which he would not have lent 
an helping hand, with the greatest cool- 
ness and cordiality ,"—** that he was a 
slave to the will of others; a coward to 
their prejudices, and a tovl to their 
vices.* “ Burke,” we are told, “ has 
done more mischief than any other per- 
son in the world. His understanding 
was not competent to the discovery of 
truth; but it was sufficient to palliate a 
falsehood."+ Yet, after having printed 
and published opinions, odious and mon- 
strous as these—without even the ex- 
cuse of party spirit as his incentive— 
Mr. Hazlitt would fain accuse us of 
personauity!! If any thing has 
escaped us’ which he has it in his power 
to contradict, we call upon him so to do; 
and we are ready to suffer any imputa- 
tion the public may think proper to at- 
tach to us, if he can satisfactorily dis- 
prove the statements we have made con- 
cerning him. As to the charge of hav- 
ing commented upon his enormities with 
undue severity, if our strictures have 
occasionally bordered upon personality, 
let us enquire (in the words of a cele- 
brated writer), “ What else was to be 
done with one who feeds by lying and 
slandering, and slakes his thirst by evil 
speaking ?"—and “ whether a scavenger 
was ever soiled by being pelted with 
mud?"t The black-blooded cockney 
who has declared that “ Mr. Canning is 
the most contemptible character living,” 
and that Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Eldon are good-natured men, which 
means, according to his definition of the 
term, the greatest scoundrels upon 
earth: the enlightened patriot who con- 
tends that “* Englishmen are sincere be- 
cause they never offer to serve you; that 
they are silent because they have nothing 
to say; that they look stupid because they 
are so; that they beat their wives, quar- 
rel with their neighbours, damn their 
* Round Table, vol. 11. p. 79. 
+-thid,-vol. 1. p- 80. 
} English Bards and Scotch Reviewefs. 


.“ Shakspeare and Milton ead 


-suppose himself qualified t 
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servants, and get drunk to kill the | 
that they seek enjoyment at thei 
sides, that they may be, stupi 
ter of course, sullen as a 
and as ridiculous as they 
being laughed at; that rill 
the effect of their self will, their rs 
owing to the spleen, and their te: 
the climate ;’—the abandoned 
who, hating his countrymen 


he 
knows that he > ee 
common with dene sit down in 
his sober senses to indite a Paragraph 
like this, deserves to be driven from the, 
society which he has neither sense nor 
candor to appreciate, and to end his days 
far from the haunts of those beings of 
whom he is so disgraceful and 


ons a ag wpe fly propussa 
mong the queries recently 
to Mr. Haalitt by a “ Frienp” at 
Greenwich, we have two or three 
abundantly ludicrous; though we con- 
fess we see no reason for arraying trath 
in the garb of doubt; as many of the 
circumstances to which the writer alludes 
have long ceased to be matters of gues- 
tion. For instance, in the 5th section 
of the cross-examination, it is enquire 
whether “ he (Mr. Hazlitt) did no i. 
lish an answer to Malthus, though at the 
same time he did not under the 
difference between arithmetical and geo- 
metrical proportion?—and whether he 
did not pollute its pages with e 
hideous as those of Aretiné, ee 
those of Cleland?”  If- this-is the poist 
upon which the critic intends to rest his 
nition the gk pelt» of the —_— 
ook in court will speedily put an er 
the litigation.—Again, it I asked whe- 


ther “ hedid not insinuate in am essay 


ha that ape fo aes a = 
Shakspeare?" To this we can reply 
him ke did more; he wr 


part of their popularity to causes mn- 
connected with a direct ical | 

and that the former exhibits little re- 
talons enthusiasm.” we 

induced him, after this, to bi 


pores on the merits of anauthor 


e had spoken so begga = : 


not for us to die but tl 
affirm, that it wou'd be just as ridice 
an assumption for a onde of gilt gin 
gerbread to pretend to criticise “bh 
Apollo de Belvidere, or tle Ve 
Medicis, as for the Cotkne 


the poetry of the Bard’ 


———— 
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such an undertaking, however, his 
city. is almost as well adapted, as for 
giving an opinion of the literary cha- 
racter of Professor Porson, or the writ- 
ings of Dr. Burney; when, so far from 
being able to repeat the Greek alphabet, 
he scarcely knows of how many letters it 
is formed. Had we been at the elbow 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s facetious “ PRieND,” 
when he submitted the eight queries 
for his consideration, we should have 
suggested to him one, to which the Lec- 
turer might probably have found some 
difficulty in replying, viz. whether he did 
not, in conjunction with Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
write, and cause it to be inserted in the 
number for November, 1817, of Consta- 
ble’s Edinburgh Magazine, a review of 
his “ Round Table,” in which the shings 
he is pleased to denominate essays, are 
extolled as “ incompurably fuller of idvas 
than Addison's *”—and whether, after 
talking a great deal about his acquaint- 
ance with, and his apposite quotations 
from, the Italian poets, be did not in- 
form the public—through the medium 
of those impartial strictures on himself 
—that the paper on Methodism. had 
been delivered, imprimis, at a “ literary 
CONVERZATIONE?” Furthermore, we 
would beg to be informed, whether his 
boast of being able to sing “ trim ballads 
Venetian,” is not as false as his assertion 
in the blasphemous paper above alluded 
to, that “ King David was a methodist, 
and the first person we read of who 
made a regular compromise between 
faith and good works.” 

Our last paper concluded with Mr. 
Hazlitt’s seventh Lecture; and we shall 
now, agreeably to our intimation, take 
leave to offer a few observations on the 
style he has thought proper to adopt in 
his criticisms on the living poets. To 
have ¢ that he would say any 
thing of individuals, who, as they are 
cotemporary with himself, he must of 
course envy and traduce, would have 
been inconsistent; though we confess 
that the reflections he has dared to cast 
upon coe characters, are such 
as we should have imagined his cowardice 
would at least have prevented him from 

utting forth. He seems to have re- 

rsed aw: wn maxim, and to have 
chosen as his motto on the present occa- 
sion, “ De viventibus nihil nisi malum.” 
‘We quote the followi 


whom his scurrility is . «it 
ou a living — as I have 
—_ the dead; but I cannot speak 
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of them with the same reverence {we 
have borne ample testi of his res 
verence|, because | do not feel it; with 
the same confidence, because I cannot 
have the same authority to sanction my 
opinion. I cannot be absolutely certain 
that any body, twenty years hence, will 
think any thing about them.”"—Thus 
we gain, from his own voluntary con- 
fession, that he has no powers of diseri- 
mination himself, and that he is obliged 
to depend upon the reports of those 
who have previously treated on the au- 
thors with whom he affects to be ac- 
quainted ; in fact, that he has no ideas 
of his own which can be at all relied 
upon; and that he must, therefore,’ 
speak ill of recent writers, lest he should 
be convicted, in after ages, of the enor 
mous crime of having been too liberal in 
his notions of the genius of his country- 
men. But we will extract the remainder 
of the sentence. 

«We are, therefore, not without ex- 
cuse if we husband our enthusiasm a lit- 
tle, and do not prematurely lay out our 
whole stock in untried ventures, and 
what may turn out to be false bottoms!” " 
What, we ask, can be more despicable 
than such paltry evasion. Moreover he 
asserts, that ‘* Poets do not praise one 
another in the language of hyperbole.” 


This is really amusing: and Mr. 
Hazlitt then, on the str h of having 
versified two or three of Joe Miller's 


jests for the Examiner, and altered a 
song of Prior's to appear in a provincial 
newspaper as a composition of his own, 
consider himself a porT? or su 
that he possesses the most distant claim 
to a fellowship with the illustrious indivi- 
duals whom he has so wantonly, so in- 
decently attacked? Like the ass in the 
fable, he would fain array himself in the 
skin of a nobler animal, but that he ean 
neither conceal his ears, nor disguise his 
voice; and dress him as you will he is, 
after all, “ on/y an ass.” We cannot 
but remark. with some degree of asto+ 
nishment, that Mr. ie is not 
once mentioned by Mr. Hazlitt in his 
estimate of living genius; but this fact 
we look upon as varticularly honourable 
to the “ Bard of Sheffield,” inasmuch as 
it proves him no favourite of the a 
jen — _— “ the public as w 
acquainted with his merits as appears, 
from the circulation of his leon: 
to be the case, such an omission would: 
certainly convey the strongest assurance 
of his talents and ity. 
ourselves, we hesitate not to affirm, tha 
the author of the “ World before the 
Von. X. sR ; 


Flood,” has elevated his standard in the 
rauks of literature far above those of 
either Scott, ‘Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Southey, or Coleridge, and that his vir- 
tues will effect more towards perpetuat- 
ing his name, than all the iniquities of 
Mr. Hazlitt (manifold as they are) will 
ever do towards preserving his. 

In our last paper, we gave our readers 
an opportunity of judging of the critic's 
«reverence for the dead,” we shall now 

nt them with a specimen or two 
of his liberality towards the living. 
ROGERS. 

“He wraps up obvious thoughts in a 
glittering cover of fine words; is full 
‘of enigmas with no meanings to them; 
is studiously inverted, and scrupulously 
far-fetched ; his verses are poetry, chiefly 
because no particle, line, or syllable of 
them reads like prose. This kind of 
poetry is like the game of asking what 
one’s thoughts are like. It is a tor- 
tuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgetty 
translation of every thing from the vulgar 
tongue into all the tantalizing, teasing, 
tripping, lisping mimminee pimminee, 
and fashion of poetical diction. There 
is no other fault to be found with the 
Pleasures of Memory than the want of 
taste and genius /” p 294. 

CAMPBELL. 

“The Pleasures of Hope is of the 
same school, in which a-painful attention 
is paid to the expression, in proportion 
as there is little to express; and the de- 
composition of prose is substituted for 
the composition of poetry. His Ger- 
trude of Wyoming is his principal per- 
formance. It shews little power, or 
power enervated by extreme fastidious- 
ness. It is 

© Of outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact.’ 
«Mr. Campbell always seems to me to 
be thinking how his poetry will look 
when it comes to he hot-pressed on su- 
perfine wove paper. He is so afraid of 
doing wrong,.of making the smallest 
mistakes, that he does little or nothing. 
Lest he should wander irretrievably from 
the right path, he stands still.” p. 296. 
MOORE. 

“ Tom Moore is a poet of quite a dif- 
ferent stump. He is as heedless and 
prodigal of his poetical wealth, as the 
other is careful, reserved, and parsimo- 
nious. “The fault of Mr. Moore is an 
exuberance of i voluntary power! His 
faculty of production lessens the effect 
of, and hangs a dead weight upon what 
he produces. His levity at last oppresses, 
He exhausts attention by being inex- 
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haustible. His varie ; his: 
dazzles and diavaite hese F 
intensity, strensth, and grandeur 
pen wants momentum and 
is Irish Melodies are not free : 

affectation, and a certain. si 
pretension. His serious descriptions 
are apt to run into flowery tenderness. 
His pathos sometimes melts into a mawk- 
ish. sensibility, or erystulizes into all 


5 


the prettinesses of allegorical: language, 
and glittering salad of external 
imagery.” p. 302. pene 
‘ LORD BYRON. et 
«If Mr. Moore lays himself too 
to all the various impulses of 
Lord Byron shuts himself too — 
the impenetrable gloom of his 
thoughts, and buries the natural 
“nook monastic.” The Giaour, ‘the 
Corsair, Childe Harold, are all the same 
person, aud they are apparently all him- 
self. Lord Byron's poetry is as morbid 
as Mr. Moore's is careless and di 
There is nothing less poetical than bis 
unaccommodating. selfishness. He hath 
a demon, which 18 next to being full of 
aGod. The flowers that adorn his po- 
etry bloom over charnel houses and the 
gates There is one subject upon which 
ord Byron is fond of writing, on which 
I wish he would not write— 
not that I quarrel with his © 
him or against him, but with his writ 
both for him and against him, What 
right has he to do this? r 
character, be it what else it may, does 
not change every hour, aceording to his 
lurdship’s varying humour. He is not 
apipe for his lordship’s muse to play 
what step she pleases on.” pv 305. 
~ ier SCOTT. (ee 
“ His poetr ongs to the class of 
inpeatahcea aati’ It has neither 
depth, height; nor breadth init; neither 
uncommon strength, nor uncommon re- 
fincment of thought, sentiment, or lan- 
guage. It has ne originality, —¥ 
history in masquerade. Not only th 
crust of old words ‘and images is wor 
off with time, the substance is gr 
comparatively light and we 
forms are old and uncouth, 
is effeminate and. frivolous. — 
has put the Border Minstr 
tered traditions of the country 
and animated verse. But th 
his poems are just as entertair 
poems themselves, and: his 


only entertaining. pe ‘te 
WORDSWORTH. — 
“He cannot form «wi 


not the con 
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tally deficient in all the machinery of 
pees: In his “ Excursion” the line 
abuurs, but the verse stands stock still. 
The reader makes no way from the first 
to the last. Aw adept in Mr. Words- 
worth’s school of pvetry is jealous of all 
excellency but his own. Such a one is 
slow to admire any thing that is admira- 
ble; feels no interest in’ what is. most 
interesting to others, no grandeur in 
any thing grand, ao beauty in any thing 
beautiful. He tolerates only what he 
himself creates; he sympathises only 
with what can enter into no competition 
with him. He sees nothing but himself 
and the universe. He hates all science 
and art; he hates chemistry; he hates 
conchology; he hates Voltaire; he hates 
Sir Isaac Newton; he hates wisdom; 
he hates wit; he hates metaphysics, 
which, he says, are unintelligible, and 
yet he would be thought to understand 
them; he hates prose; he hates all poetry 
but his own; he hates the dialogues in 
Shakspeare; he hates music, dancing, 
painting; he hates Reubens, he hates 
the Apollo de Belvidere; he hates the 
Venus de Medicis! The proofs are to 
be found every where.—Jn Mr. Southey’s 
Botany Bay Ectogues, in his took of 
Songs and Sonnets; his Odes, his In- 
seriptions, &c.; in Mr. Coleridge's ode 
to an Ass’s Foat; in hus lines to Sarah ; 
and in Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical Bal- 
lads.” p. 323. is 
, SOUTHEY. 

«Of Mr. Southey’s larger epics I have 
but a faint recollection at this distance 
of time; but all that I remember of 


_ them is- mechanical and extravagant, 


heavy and superficial. The difference 
between him and Sir Richard Black- 
more seems to be, that the one is heavy, 
and the other light, the one solemn and 
the other pragmatical, the one phleg- 
matic, and the other flippant. Kehama 
is a loose sprawling figure, such as we 
see cut out of wood or paper, and pulled 
or jerked with wire or thread, to make 

en or surprising motions, without 
meaning, grace, or nature in them. 
The little he has done of true and ster- 
ling excellence is overloaded by the 
quantity of indifferent matter which he 
turns out every year, prosing and vers- 
ing with equally mechanical and irresist- 

le facility.” p. 326. 

anh COLERIDGE. 

‘Of this gentleman, “the only per- 
son from whom the'critic ever le rit any 
thiag,” it is observed: “In his ancient 
manner, he seems to conceive of poetry 
but a drunken dream—reckless, care- 
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less, heedless. of the past, present, and« 
to come. His tragedies are, exceptia, 
few poetical passages, drawling senti-, 
ment, and metaphysical jargon. He has 
no genuine dramatic talent. His Con- 
ane. ad Populum are dreary trash.” 
p- 329. 2 
We owe many apologies to our read- 
ers, fur having intruded upon their at-. 
tention so many extracts from this low, » 
slandering, catch-penny publication... It» 
was in sume measure necessary to in- 
stance the various falsehoods and extra- 
vagancies with which it is replete, that» 
the charges we have thought proper to» 
prefer against its author might be dale 
established. His detraction may be suf- 
fered to die in the unwholesome pages 
which gave it existence, since it is, too, 
contemptible for refutation; and to ad-- 
duce arguments subversive of his state-» 
ments would imply that they were de-) 
serving of a degree of consideration, 
with which we feel pretty well assured: 
they will never be honoured. We may,) 
however, notice, en pussunt, that 42 
Hazlitt has, with his aceustomed ho- 
nesty, derived most of, his ideas about 
Mr. Moore's poetry from an article on 
« Lalla Roohk.” in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which Mr. Leigh Hunt (with more 
vanity and assurance than truth) has 
claimed, anong his private friends, as 
the production of his pen!, Of the un- 
aralleled. scurrility with which» Mr. 
Wordsworth is assailed, it would be im- 
possible to speak in terms of too strong 
indignation ;— particularly since we are 
informed that Mr. Hazlitt “ owed his» 
personal safety, perhaps existence, to the 
humane and firm interference of that 
virtuous man, who rescued him from the 
hands of an indignant peasantry, whose” 
ideas of purity he, a cockney visitor, 
had dared to outrage.” ; 
His hatred to Lord Byron was gene- 
rated, it is sufficiently evident, by the: 
noble bard’s ode to Napoleon; rie 
the passages which refer to him intl 
lectures are merely a reiteration of the 
opinions of the British Critic and the 
Eclectic Review. The critic's “ dear 


freno.” Mr. Coleridge, has not escaped: 


the malevolence ef his censure; and «as 
for Mr. Southey, the poet laureat, it 
would have been madness to have ex~ 

ected any merey for him. ‘The style 
in which the byok is concluded is pithy 
in the extreme—we will quote it. « * > 

«¢} have thos gone through the: task 
1 intended, and have at last come to 
level groind. 1 have felt my subject 
gradually sinking from under me as E 


advanced, and have been afraid of ending 
in nothing. The interest has unavoid- 
ably decreasew at almost every successive 
step of the progress, like a play that has 
its catastrophe in the first or second act. 

This, however, 1 could not help: 1 have 
done as well as I could.” We shall not 
dwell upon the imbecility of such a 
finale; it displays, perhaps, as much 
sound reasoning as any other part of the 

: book... But we may express our surprise 
that ‘friend Coleridge,” whose genius 
the critic has elsewhere observed, ‘ had 

lic wings, and fed upon manna,” 

=~ pt “voice ‘was like a pealing 
organ should have been reserved fur 
the full application of the ungracious 
compliment conveyed in the words * level 
ound; he will doubtless appreciate 

it as it deserves, and not give its author 
another opportunity of abusing his hos- 
pitality, by inviting him again to the 
vicinity of the Lakes. By the way, Mr. 

Hazlitt has the audacity to pretend toa 
personal acquaintance with the ‘most 
popular poets of the day!" We here, 
on the best possible authority, take leave 
to inform him, that there is not the 
least truth in his assertion, and that there 
is not.one among that “ community of 
soul” who would condescend to hold 
five minutes conversation with him. His 
intimacy with the Cockney versifier, 
Leigh Hunt,. we give him full credit 
for—* Birds of a feather,” &c. 

- We shall now draw our observations 
to a close. We have, as we before 
hinted, been accused of excessive severity 
towards the immaculate knight of the 
brush, whose worthless productions we 
have endeavoured to expose. Be it so. 
But Jet us ask, whether we have made 
one single assertion, unaccompanied by 
the most direct and positive proof of its 
consistency. That we have been in- 
fluenced by no private motives in our 
decisions upon Mr. Hazlitt’s character 
will, we dare say, be readily allowed, 
when we declare, that so far from being 
acquainted with him persona//y, we are 
not aware that we have ever seen him. 
Notwithstanding this, however, we have 
opportunities of noticing his progress in 
the career of sedition, which he little 
suspects: nor shall we give him up, 
while his pernicious writings require 
the neutralizing chemistry we can afford. 

There are men, and we are proud to 
disown the. negative, at once an honour 
and an ornament to the critical press— 
men uninfluenced by prejudice, great 
in discernment, and liberal in inquiry ; 
but there are also those, who—like the 
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contemptible object of our present) ani+ 
madversions, Sainte of sree — 1 
barren in genius—choke up its avenue, 
poison its sources, and render it the 
minion of the basest and. most. 

able slander—the instrument of- 

tion and perverted truth: by these, eri- 
ticism is rendered synonymous with ma- 
lignity, and satire with the most pi 

gate abuse. Beneath their i 
the dawning shoots of genius 
their touch is, barrenness, 
pollution ; they. sterilize the 
affect to ame 


ON THE LIMITS OP THE SPAN IN BRIDGE 
BUILDING. 


MR. EDITOR, 

1T may seem a bold attempt to point 
out the limits which cannot be gone be- 
youd with safety in the span of a 
but in reality the question is not a 
cult one; at least it is not difficult to 
arrive at an approximate resnit which 
is near enough the truth for any prac- 
tical purpose. 

When a bridge is constructed im the 
best manner possible, that is, when 
there isa maximum of strength witha 
minimum of materials, it is obvious the 
“sn that can be accomplished: will be 
the the greatest possible. Let us a 

, then, that the art of bridge 

ing has arrived at this degree of — 
fection, and that the greatest load 
can be trusted with safety on the ma- 
terial is known. It only remains to 
show, by the ih ger mechanics, 
the extent to which a ect structure 
may be carried; which may either 
confidence to the supporters of 
schemes, or cantion them what to avoid. 
“ Bridges may ~ pablge two 

inds; viz. those designs which employ 
the force with which ae resist 
compression ; a ose W oonin 
the awe to passes and end 
struction is more or less ree 
portion as it reduces straine to ¢he 
one of these, or introduces parts 
both the extending and 
forces are employed, + et 

Now it is found by 


the resistance of materials 
compression or extension 


—_ ea = = aku ss 
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the area of the surface compressed or 
extended; butthe weight is as the cubic 
content of the material: and whatever 
may be the area of the surface com- 
pressed, there is a certain height of the 
same material that would crush it; and 
also, if « prism of any material were sus- 
pended by its end, and its length was 
greater than a certain length, it would be 
pulled asander by its own weight. 

Let /& be the height of an equable 
columnithat could just be supported by 
its base, y = half the span of the arch, 
and ‘x = the rise. Then the weight of 
the roadway, and framing of a bridge of 
iron, being nearly uniformly diffused, 
the curve of equilibrium which should 
pass through the middle of the depth 
of the supporting framing -should be 
a parabola; and, from the nature of 
the curve, the pressure propagated 
through the framing will be every where 

2 


as x and consequently, greatest at the 


abutments. And when this pressure be- 
comes equal to the resisting force of the 
material,the framing will only just a 
its own weight. In this ease it will be, 


2 
h =%, which is wholly independent of 


the dimensions of the material employed. 
y* 
2a 
radius of curvature at the vertex; and 


But, in a parabola, — is equal to the 


‘ as the rise of a bridge cannot be great, 


the curvature will be sensibly uniform : 
Consequently, A=r= the radius of 
curvature. Let the ratio of the weight 
of the framing, to the weight of the road- 
way, be asin, Then h=(n+1)r, or 


tay" And from this simple for- 


mula the least rise that can be given to 
an arch may be found when the span is 
known. This formula applies equally 
to both kinds of construction; only in 
the one case, 4 must he a measure of 
the cohesive strength of the material, 
and in the other, of the resistance to 
crushing. 

Wrought, or Malleable Iron Bridges, on 

the principle of Suspension. 

In stating the cohesive force of a ma- 
terial we ought not to take its utmost 
force; and, according to my own opi- 
nion, it should not be stated at a higher 
degree than that which produces a per- 
manent alteration in. the structure of 


the material, Assuming this opinion to . 


‘be correct, the load upon a square inch 
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of malleable iron should not exceed 
14,000:bs. 

Tam not aware that any iments 
have been made directly on this subject, 
that is, to ascertain the pressure or ten- 
sion that pruduces a permanent change 
in the structure of the material, But 
an experiment, given in Mr. Barlow's 
Essay on the stre of materials, in- 
dicates that the value above a:sumed is 
somewhat higher than it ought to be 
taken eo ay : 

According to this experiment, a cylin- 
drical bar of iron, 2 inches in pein be 
loaded with 45 tons, stretched 1-10th 
of an inch in 12 inches, and when the 
machine was relieved only recovered 
1-40th of aninch.* Now it is evident 
that a permanent wags had been pro- 
duced by the action of this weight, and 
it also would appear, from observations 
that have been made on duetile bodies, 
that the weight that would produce the 
extension of 1-40th of an inch is as 
much as maileable iron will bear without 
alteration. Accordingly, the strain on 
a square inch should not exceed 8,020/bs. 
But taking 14,000/bs. as the value of the 
strain that should not be exceeded, and 
the specific gravity 76, we have A= 

4,242 feet; also taking the value of 
n=1'5, which will not be too low a value 


Ah 4242 

for large spans. Then witer 
1697 feet =r, the radius of curva- 
ture. 
‘ Ssusogeere in a bridge of os 
eet span, the points o' on 
should Ihe chock a feet above the lowest 
point of the curve. 


The equation rot shows that the 
strain is greatest at the abutment, or 
suspending point; and from the nature 
of the curve i=, a being the angle 


which the tangent of the curve forms 
with the horizon at the abutment. 


Hence, sin. o=t, $n, ey =r. 


Consequently, when a=45%, h=y, and 


a=lhy- 
Also, when the span is 1,000 feet, and 
H 25y y tan. a 
n=2'5, sin. == 295, and 
=7-72 feet, nearly the same as before. 


® Essay on the Strength of Timber, &c. 
p- 930. ‘ 
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‘Ina cast iron bridge, on the principle 
of suspension, assuming the value of A, 
so that the strain may be equal to one- 
fourth of its cohesive force, we have by 
the experiments of Mr. G. Rennie 
4,664lbs. for the strain upon a square 
inch,* and / is nearly — 1,457 feet. 

And an arch of 1,000 feet span should 
be suspended from’ points 214 feet above 
the lowest. point of the curve. 

Bridges on the principle of Compression. 

According to Mr. Rennie’s experi- 
ments, it required 9,773/bs. to erush a 
cube of cast iron, the side of which was 
4 of an inch.t And on the supposition 
that it is exposed to J-tth of this pres- 
sure in the construction of a bridge, 
then we have / = 12,216 feet nearly. 


Material. 


CastIron . . 
Malleable Iron 
Malleable Iron 
Castlron . 


Tension . 


Extension 


20, Bentinck street, Nov. 30, 1818. 


AUTHENTIC AND INTERESTING PAR- 
TICULARS OF MARTIN LUTHER'S 
MARRIAGE. 


CONSIDERING Luther as the 
chosen apostle of our return to the pri- 
mitive doctrines and practices of Chris- 
tianity, whatever tends to remove even 
an almost faded stain, and to throw ad- 


ditional light on the exalted purity of. 


his conduct, must be of high value in 
the eyes of a Protestant public. The 
reader will recollect, that his marriage, 
but especially with a reformed nun, was 
in his own days, and has been, by many 
adverse writers, in subsequent. times, 
charged upon him as a scandal never to 
be forgiven. Not contented with hold- 
ing up the act itself as a crime, his op- 
ponents were emulous to disfigure and 
overload it with attending circumstances 
of the blackest hue; without dreaming 
that the exemplary purity and integrity 
of him whom they made the chief actor 
in them, would repel their calumnies 
with a recoil which would inflict an ir- 
reparable wound on their own cause. 

n this and every other point of view, 
a plain narrative of the circumstances 
which preceded and accompanied his 
marriage, can scarcely fail to present an 


® Phil. Trans. Part I. 1818. 
+ Idem. p. 130. 
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Compression 


Compression 
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Therefore, in an arch of 1,000 fe 
a 26 feet rise would be sufficient. 
From some experiments made by” 
Rondelet on the strength of wrought” 
iron to resist crushing, the strength of” 
a square inch is 37,000rbs.;* and the» 
value of 4,.equivalent to 1-4th of this’ 
pressure, is 2,803 feet. wee 
And an arch of 1,000 feet span should — 
rise nearly 112 feet. hee 
Now having calculated the rise for” 
the same span, for east and malleable” 
iron bridges, designed on different prin-» 
ciples, it affords us the means of com-" 
paring the fitness of these materials’ for’ 
different species of construction— which ~ 


the following arrangement exhibits at’ 
one view: i aa 


Kind of construction that 1 eit 
employs the force of erin 


Tuomas TREpGoLD.. 


is 


interesting object for the attenti 
your readers. Jt has been compil 
an eminent luminary of the Lut 
church, and is extracted from a 
(published on the occasion of the r 
centenary celebration of the Re 
tion in Germany), in which ne 
original and most authentic source: 
been consulted. It not only refres 
our recollection, but throws — ig 
on many other points in Luther's | 
pilgrimage thigh hardships 
temptations, and perils: and I 
after take the liberty of bespe; 
few more pages for the further ex 
{ have made fromiit. a 
“1 must not delay,” says our auth 
“to add what is necessary on 
ject of Martin Luther's family. 
13th of June, 1525, he m 
Ringe of Bora, who had e 
company with eight nuns of 
from the convent of Nim 
Grimma, on Easter Eve, 
had been brought to Wi 
assistance of Leonard Kop 
and councillor of Torgau. — 
care that every one of 
whose individual names he hi 
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' should be lodged in good families, and 
supported by the contributions of the 
benevolent, until they could be re- 
stored to their relatives, or properly 
provided for in some other way.. Ca- 
therine, or Kate de Bora, was placed 
under the care of the town clerk, Philip 
Reichenbach, who subsequently became 
a doctor and burgumaster of Witten- 
berg; and whilst under his roof she 
acquired general esteem and approba- 
tion by her modest and virtuous deport- 
ment. At that time Luther had not 
lent a thought to the married state ; 
but, on the contrary, gave himself no 
little trouble to bring about a union be- 
tween her and Dr. Glatz, the pastor of 
Orlamunda, to whom, however, she po- 
sitively refused her hand, at the same 
time acknowledging to Nic. Amsdorf, 
; that if either himself or Luther were 
inclined to marry her, she was ready to 
contract honourable ties as the wife of 
the one or the other of them; she also 
intreated Amsdorf, as he was a friend 
of Luther's, to use his exertions towards 
utting an end to ‘her espousal with 
Dr. Glatz.* 

But, at a subsequent period, Luther 


Wak stein. 


® felt himself powerfully impelled to enter 
| into the married state ; partly from his 
having become more than ever convinced 

| t it was consonant both to nature 
2 and the will of God; partly with a view 
i} that-he might in no one point appear 


ie 


to countenance the vow of eternal 
celibacy among the Roman Catholics, 
but, on the contrary, oppose them in 
this matter as he did on other points, 
and encou others, by his example, 
to do likewise ; and, in some degree, 
from a desire to please his father, who 
nestly exhorted him to marry.t 
Martin Luther has been blamed by bis 
friends, and calumniated by his enemies, 
@ onaccount of this marriage, and reports, 


Been as they are unfounded, 


- Fy 


been spread abroad concerning it: 
ut I feel no inclination either, to revive 
| or set about ‘refuting them. Passing 
over other details, L have merely to ob- 
ve, that his union with Catherine de 
ra was an event quite unlooked for, 
his previous intention was communi- 
but to very few of his friends; 
his marriage was not performed 
inelv, but in a lawful and solemn 
tr. The following were its cir- 
stances:—On the 13th June, 1525, 
‘iii, post Trinitatis,) about five 


i 
. 


J. Frid. Mayeri disp. de 


Catherina Lu- 
67. ere 
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o’clock-in the evening, Luther, accom- 
panied by Lucas Cranach, Bugenhagen, 
and one Dr, Apel, a lawyer, whom 
he had called in, paid a visit to Reichen- 
bach, the town clerk; as being Cathe- 
rine’s guardian, and having sought her 
hand ot him received his consent. This 
was followed by the espousals; wed- 
ding rings were mutu ly exchanged, 
and the marriage ceremony was finally - 
completed by Bugenhagen.” A wedding 
supper, which Luther had prepared for 
the select few, terminated the solemnity. 
The next day, a public wedding banquet 
was given; and on this occasion, the 
senate of Wittenberg sent fourteen 
quarts of wine, in addition to the cus- 
tomary congratulations, and marriage 
gift.* Fourteen days afterwards, that 
is to say, on the ath of June, Luther 
Itimself gave a public feast, to which 
his friends were invited by formal sum- 
monses, as a testimonial of the marriage 
he had’ consummated. Among . the 
guests there present, were Dr. Rihl, 
the chancellor, Caspar Miiller, Spa- 
latin, Nic. Amsdorf, Leonard Koppe, 
(whom he jocosely nick-named “the 
venerable Father Abbot,” in allusion 
to the flight from the convent,) his 
own father, and a number of other per- 
sons. 

No marriage could have proved the 
source of greater happiness than Lu- 
ther’s. Of his ardent affection for his 
consort there cannot exist more irrefrag- 
able evidence than the innumerable ex- 
pressions of tenderness, to which both 
his lips and his pen gave utterance; in 
his wife he esteemed himself richer and 
happier than Croesus; nor would he, as 
he observed, have bartered his Kate 
for all the wealth of France and Venice: 

The customary superseription of his 
letters ran in these words: “To n 
kind and beloved Kitty Luther, at Wit- 
tenberg ;" and whenever he was parti- 
cularly sinitten with any thing about 
him, he used to call it “his Kate.” On 
the other hand, she herself entertained 
the greatest esteem for her husband, 
and prized him highly ; exhibiting, in 
her fleet ere the perfect pattern of 
a good and pious wife, and manifesting 
the deepest concern for him on various 
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* One of the marriage gifts, presented 
by the university, is spoken of by Mayer 
(§ 8, note k.), into whose possession it af 
terwards came. The fourteen quarts of 
wine, and a present out of the Le ic trea- 
sury, given by the magistracy of Witten- 
bea ats recorded in the Consilia’ 4 
P. iv. p, 19. . 


occasions.® ‘Their happy union was 

blessed with six children, of whom four 

one were living at the time of Luther's 
eath. 


On Emigration, 


ON EMIGRATION AND ITS EFPECTS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING in my preceding letters 
endeavoured to convince travellers of 
what they are to expect from the extor- 
tion practised on strangers who visit the 
Continent, and parents, of the mistaken 
notions hitherto entertained as to the 
superior efficacy of educating their chil- 
dren abroad, it remains for me to offer 
you a few additional remarks on the 

ecies of example held out to English 

itors in general, particularly those 
who have gone to France for the pur 
pose of remaining for a considerable 
time; and this class is extremely nu- 
merous. It might well be considered 
as a useless waste of time, were | to 
dwell on the consequences of emigration 
to the number of gentlemen who have 
left this country merely to get out of 
their creditors’ way; or those others, 
who, after having exhausted their patri- 
mony, were obliged to cross the channel 
to enjoy the indispensable comforts of 
a glass of wine after dinner, were it 
not for the purpose of observing, that 
many of this description have not served 
to raise the character of Englishmen in 
the eyes of our neighbours, although 
their absence may be justly regarded as 
beneficial to the nation. It is of much 
more consequence to notice those of our 
countrymen in France, who are usually 
denominated “ Young men of fashion.” 
Mostly persons of fortune, or consider- 
able expectations, and in whose welfare 
the whole, country, as well as their im- 
mediate relatives, cannot but feel a deep 
interest. There are always some hun- 
dreds of these gentlemen to be seen at 
Paris; and, to do them justice, they, 
with very few exceptions, take ample 
advantage of the extensive latitude af- 
‘forded by that most dissolute capital to 
the depraved of both sexes, and every 
country. Upon whatever pretence the 
class of individuals more particularly 
alluded to prevail on their parents or 
uardians to sanction a residence in 
is, whether it be, as some allege, 
to acquire the Parisian accent better, or 
for the purpose of frequenting the libra- 
ries and museums, the most superficial 


® Opp. Lutheri. T. 8, Altenb. f. 1005. 
Mayer. § 14. 


and its Effects. (Jan. 3, 
observer is not long in —— 


objects so well 


the age; and what with thei 
public opinion, combined with that of 
the press, if the various excesses in 
which the pervert is said to 
indulge, be not actually removed, 
are pat kept in check; poem 4 
am justified in asserting that it is almost 
uite the reverse inthe capi France. 
n proof of this, it will be sufficient to 
point out the well known fact, thatamany 
— which strike at the root of re- 
igion and morals, and which are very 
properly the — of me 
in this country have long been tolerated 
by law in France, and are even made 
subservient to the pecuniary wants of 
the government!!! —Thisis a monstrous 
truth ; and if all the efforts made use of 
on this side the water —_— Ps unable 
to prevent the growing evi prostetu- 
tion and phe! what can the state of 
that country be in which both the one 
and the other are encouraged by the Le- 
am ! It would, in fact, fill many vo- 
umes, were any one to set enu- 
merating the endless catal of mise- 
ries and vices of every description, which. 
must of necessity be constantly emanat- 


capital and pro 
nor could any “—_ 
standing army, in the shape of a police, 
prevent the dreadful consequences of 
such a system. When the deliberate 
perpetration of crime is pores 
vernment, and the people are ral 
of a military tarn, where is the wonder 
at the French people being not only 
fickle, po) ever ready polit Pears 
system of conquest or poli z 

: offered to hat I am, peices | 
gressing; and have to cere 
those of our young and in 
countrymen, who are not perfectly in- 
vulnerable to the various allurements 


con- 


while there is every 
returning home, 

manners i 
incompatible with 
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ther of honour or virtue. Such will be 
the result of our youth entering into the 

less. debaucheries of the Palais’ 
Royal, than which there is not a more 
scandalous receptacle of vice and infamy 
in all Europe. 

After what has been advanced on the 
nature of those examples which are con- 
stantly before the eyes of one sex, need 
I add, that those to which our lovely 
countrywomen are exposed, cannot fail 
to produce the worst effects, while their 

ossness in some things, and insinuat- 

pvison in others, are equally caleu- 
lated to shock minds trained to previous 
habits of decorum and chastity. Those 
-who-have any acquaintance with conti- 
nental manners need not be informed 
that, not only is conversation interlard- 
ed with a great variety of expressions 
oth offensive and inadmissible to British 
‘society, but» several peculiarities as to 
smanners are prevalent in France, Ger- 
-many, and. Italy, that neither of the 
‘sexes in this. country can look upon 
-witboutadegree of horror, much less be 
sinduced to adopt them. Nothing tends 
-so strongly to mark the progress of man- 
-mers towards true refinement, as the su- 
-perior delicacy of domestic habits in this 
<country, when compared to those of 
other nations, and yet they are destined 
.t0 be lost on those who are long we 
-to) witness the manners of the Conti- 
nent, or if sufficiently inflexible to resist 
‘the contagion, it is next to impossible 
that it does not sap the foundation so 
ecarefully laid in early life: without pre- 
tending t6 say that | have seen any very 


“a ng instances, wherein an English 
female appeared to have forsaken the 
unequalled delicacy of native habits, 1 


sean truly assert, that during a residence 
-of several montlis, both in France and 
Italy, together with occasional visits to 
< countries, a single day has never 
ssed without my having had some op- 
unity of observing our females ex- 
osed to examples which would be con- 
lered as extremely improper in Eng- 


. Lhave already noticed how passion- 

ly fond of dancing the whole popu- 
“lation of France is, and the very conspi- 
y 6 in their system 
* of education ; I should now state, that in 


-addition to the pat-senl, pus-de-deur, 


; quadrille, &c. &c. the Euglish 

ils are also taught to excel in the 
that voluptuous dance of German 

n, said to be naturalized in the 
high Be pabehea ot Seok and which 
, _fandango of nas to its 
New Montuty Mac.—No, 60. 
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indelicacy. Sunpay is moreover the 
riod in each week chosen. all over 
rance for the universal exhibition of 
levity; and there is, perhaps, no greater 
crime in the eyes of our sprightly neigh - 
bours than the very dull and old-fashion 
ed way in which we pass our Sabbath; 
amongst our opposite friends it is°de 
voted to every, species of gaiety, from the 
buffoonery which fills the streets at day- 
light, to the village fétes and crowded 
theatres that close at midnight. Now 
in suffering the people of France to pass 
their Sunday as seemeth most agreeable 
to them, will you believe it, Mr. Editor, 
that in conformity to the old maxim 
about following the example of the Ro- 
mans while in Rome, many of the Eng- 
lish families settled with their children 
abroad, freely participate in the Sunday 
= not only by frequenting’ the 
theatres, and going to 'fétes des villages, 
but also in giving card-parties at their 
own houses! I aoe euiicties 
grown up youn es, 0) respect- 
able families, jowing Hoeuck partners in 
the waltzing at a village féte on Sunday. 
Although there may be nothing either 
very heinous orcriminalinall this, [mere- 
ly contend thatit is not only new, but in- 
consistent with British manners: how 
far its continuance may be calculated to 
ste our morals, [ leave others to 


i 
ar ae , 
aving thus discharged what I was 

led to consider as an act of duty to the © 
pe I take my leave for the present. 

owever invidious it may appear to 
some, nothing should deter us from 
pointing out what has a tendency to un- 
dermine or corrupt manners; and al- 
though no one is more sensible of how 
greatly arts, sciences, and civilization 
are indebted to the characteristic ge- 
nius of France, than myself, T am con- 
vinced that we can gain nothing very 
useful from the adoption of those man- 
ners and customs. which have been 
hitherto imported from the opposite 
shores. Such was the motive which led 
to the foregoing rapes | observations : 
should they happily tend to prevail on 
our countrymen to consider the subject 
of emigration in its true light, and above 
all, persuade them that their children 
may be educated with infinitely greater 
advantages in England than France, the 
writer will have the gratifying consola- 
tion to reflect, that he has not ¢ 
your valuable time in vain. 

Lam, Sir, &c. 


VIATOR. 
Brighton, Nov. 10,1818. = 
Vou, X. 3S - : 


THE WELSH INDIANS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AMONGST the numerous theories 
*-recently broached on the subject of dis- 
covery, there is probably none more cal- 
culated to excite curiosity and enquiry 
than the singular assertion relative to 
the Welsh Indians, said to exist in one 
of the western states of North America. 
Although at the first view of this cu- 
rious question, it has all the appearance 
of absurdity and fiction, yet a writer in 
the Courier has discussed it with all pos- 
sible ceremony, citing the chroniclers of 
Wales to prove that an enterprizing 
chief left that country as early as the 
eleventh century, nt returned some 
years after to procure supplies of men 
and other requisites for a colony he had 
established in a newly-discovered region 
to the west. Independently of the va- 
rious testimonies brought in support of 
his a ents, they certainly derive con- 
siderable claims ‘to attention, when 
coupled with the remains of Db, res for- 
tifications described in Lewis and Clarke’s 
travels to discover the source of the 
Missouri, together with the scarcely 
less extraordinary communication of an 
American gentleman, who states, that 
several Roman coins have been lately dug 
up in the immediate vicinity of the above 
river. Although this very mysterious 
subject has been one of great astonish- 
ment to me ever since it was first stated 
in the public prints, my attention is more 
ey called forth at present, by 
the perusal of your correspondent “ L.'s 

description of the ancient fortification on 
Pen Maen Mawr, (see the New 
Monthly Mag. for November,) which 
seems to bear a most striking analogy 
to the one described by Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke—particularly as to its capa- 
cious extent. Without attempting to 
form any decisive opinion as to the real 
state of this question, which would be 
altogether premature in the present 
stage of it, surely its farther elucidation 
presents a very interesting field of re- 
search; and, judging from the talents 
displayed by “ L.” in his illustration of 
Cambrian History and Antiquities, I 
am induced to think few writers would 
be better able to ascertain how far we 
are justified in cherishing the romantic 
belief, of America having been discovered 
by a Welsh navigator. What with the 
historical relations handed down by 
Cambrian authors, the fortress on the 
banks of the Missouri, and Roman coins 
said to have been recently found on 
them, there are certainly sufficient data to 


The Welsh Indians.—Pope’s Eloisa. 


aid 
stimulate as well as sanction the 
Should, therefore, your valuable ¢ 
spondent from Casn take it up, 
little doubt of his aff a rich treat 
to the readers of the N w Monthly Me 


gazine. 
November 15, 1818. 


POPE'S ELOISA. 
MR. EDITOR, 
TO preserve the memory of the en 


and the eat, and vane ee to display 
merits, is a uty incumbent on 
the living ; ‘villa’ on = shee 

tonly to tarnish their character. 

deemed in the highest degree 

indeed, a of impiety. icky The The a 
cation of the celebrated 

in your Magazinefor A pede 


fore be viewed with beg | 
generous mind; and the more so, as 
appears to be of a decisive nature, not 
resting on plausible or ye 
poe = oa pee and Mow 

le proo! t is pai to reflect 
that Abelard and Blois, whose fine ac- 
complishments shed a lustre on the dark 
age in which they lived, after en- 
dured so much persecution and 
tune in their life-time, should now be 
ne to perpetane infamy in the classic 

es of Pope. Their amours, 

cola casuist will be much | 
posed to blame, and which are character- 
ized by a degree of purity and elevation, 
as well as ardor, scarcely to be equalled 
in the fictions of romance, are there 
painted, as your correspondent has 
shewn, in the vulgar colours of mere sen- 
suality and libidinousness. It is at all 
times the province of poetry, not to: 
surely, but to refine and adorn 
it touches. Jn the prea eael 
materials might have been 2 
out the aid of poetical embellis 
have placed in the most favou 
of view the actions of these men 
lovers; but from an attentive pe 
their letters, I find the 
“ W.N.” to be perfectly j ha 
real sentiments are not only dif 
hut directly Cepenine to those ase 
them by the ait ; 

Such singn ara corrupt Hagitic 
conduct, it must be allowed to b 4 
proper to mark with 
tion. Pope is justly esteemed o 
rag classics, and his works 
»y all who re to clsxeae 
His Eloisa, in yattianiak pra 
out reserve by all (os critics; 
intermixed with 
lime sentiments, its it 
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- famous Peter 
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flammatory descriptions are much more 
dangerous than the undisguised obscenity 
of other writings. A poet, on the whole, 
so dignified and philosophical, it is evi- 
dent, must spread the contagion of his 
immorality into a wider circle than such 
writers as Rochester, Vanburgh, Con- 
greve, or Farquhar, who, on account of 
their notorious grossness, have fallen 
into a kind of general proscription and 
Partial oblivion. The great Dryden, 
also, must unhappily be ranked among 
this licentious and detested crew. We 
Jearn, in Mr. Scott’s Life of this poct, 
that his personal conduct was decent and 
correct; but that, in order to gratify 


. the predominant taste of his age, he was 


obliged to season with obscenity his 
dramatic writings. But Pope being in 
easy circumstances was under no such 


“necessity. No excuse, however, can be 


admitted for any writer, in whatever cir- 
cumstances he may be, who, instead of 
instructing, exerts his intellectual facul- 
ties for the purpose of degrading and de- 
bauching his readers. ‘“ How odious,” 
Says a profound philosopher of the last 
Pt “ought those writers to be, who 
thus spread infection through their na- 
tive country; employing tle talents 
which they have received from their 
er most traitorously against himself,. 
by endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure 
his creatures. If the comedies of Con- 
eve did not rack him with remorse in 
8 last moments, he must have been 
lost to all sense of virtue."— Elements of 
Criticism. 
‘It is Lt Af observation, that the 
ndar attempts to defend 
himself in his various improprieties from 
the authority and example of Pope. In 
the following pa 4 alluding to his 
88 misrepresentations of Eloisa’s sen- 
ents, he holds himself altogether jus- 
tifiable in his indelicacies, when a poet 
of 80 much moral pretension, has, as he 
, even exceeded him in this re- 
ect. It is to be lamented. when im- 
morality happens to be embellished b 
genius, to which, it must be confessed, 
this writer has- undoubted claims. In 
the midst of all his ludicrousness and 
ulgarity, noble bursts of true poetic 
often appear; and I am not sure 
rat he made as great an im- 
ion on the public as any of his nu- 
poets; and has as 
, of them to descend 
ture times. He is the inventor of 
| new species of humour; and on all sub- 
whether high or low, is eminently 
The metaphorical allusion to 


-» Pope’s Eloisa. 
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Etna, for instance, in these justificatory 
lines, to which I refer, is particularly 
bold and striking :— “a 
Miss Heloise, that warm young lass, I ween, 
Says things that cover modesty with 
shai « 


TI must confess I never saw nineteen . 
Pour such an Etna forth of amorous 

flame. f 

Were Peter now to sing in such a style, 

What lady-mouth would yield the bard a 

- smile? 

No!—frowns would fill their faces in its 

stead. 


And yet— 
I see no lips with blushing anger ope, 
And cry,‘ I loath the nasty leaves of Pope.” 


Thus we see that Pope is reprehensi- 
ble, not only for his glaring injustice to 
Eloisa, but also for his extensive propa- 
gation of vice. . 

Although the proofs of the innocence 
and dignity of Eloisa’s love, adduced 
your correspondent, may be deemed suf- 
ficient, yet, as it is rtant in 
point of view, as much as possible, to 
counteract the false and dissolute pic- 
tures drawn by the puet, he might, with 
propriety, have enlarged on this partof 

is subject. Nothing, for instance, can 
place the mutual esteem and affection 
of Abelard and Eloisa in a fairer light 
than that, although possessed of hearts 
in the highest degree susceptible, they 
were never known in the whole course 
of their lives to have entertained any 
ion except for each other. Vulgar 

ove is always loose and indiscriminate. 
The following anecdote, which Abelard 
— a friend nary ae a 
pleasing and striking proof 0 i 
and partied regard which he ed oe 
Eloisa, and which inspired in her breast 
a similar, but sublimer flame: — “ It 
being impossible that I could live with- 
out seeing Eloisa, I endeavoured to en- 
gage her servant, whose name was Aga- 
ton, in my interest. She was brown, 
well shaped; a = superior to the 
ordinary rank: her features were regu- 
lar, and her eyes sparkling; fit to raise 
love in any man whose heart was not 
prepossessed by another passion. I met 
her alone, and entreated her to have 
pity on a distressed lover. She answer- 
ed, that she would undertake any 

to serve me; but there was a ré 

At these words I opened my purse and 
shewed the shining metal.—‘ You are 
mistaken,’ said she, smiling, and 

her head; * you do not know me. Cou 
gold tempt me—a rich abbot takes his- 
nightly station and sings under my win- 
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dow: he offers to send me ta his abbey, 
which he says is situate in the most plea- 
sant country in the world. A courtier 
offers me a considerable sum, and assures 
me I-need not have any apprehen- 
sions; for if our amours haye conse- 
quences, he will marry me to his gentle- 
man, and A ape him a handsome employ- 
ment. 0 say nothing of a young 
officer, who patrols about here every 
night, and makes his attacks after all 
imaginable forms. 1t must be love only 
that could oblige him to follow me; for 
I have not, like your great ladies, any 
rings or jewels to tempt him; yet, dur- 
ing all his siege of love, his feather and 
his embroidered coat have not made any 
breach in my heart: 1 shall not quickly 
be brought to capitulate. I am too faith- 
ful to my first conqueror ;’-—and then she 
looked earnestly on me. I answered, 
I did not understand her discourse. 
She replied, ‘ For aman of sense and 
lantry, you have a very slow appre- 
nsion, 1am in love with you Abelard. 
I know you adore Eloisa; I do not blame 
you, I desire only to enjoy the second 
mone in your affections, I have a tender 
eart as well as my mistress. You may, 
without difficulty, make returns to my 
passion: do not perplex yourself with 
unfashionable scruples: A prudent man 
ought to love several at the same time. 
If one should fail, he is not then left un- 
rovided.. You cannot imagine, Phi- 
intus, how much I was surprized at these 
words. So entirely did I love Eloisa, 
that, without reflecting whether Agaton 
spoke any thing reasonable or not, I 
immediately left her. A woman rejected 
is an outrageous creature. _When I had 
es a little way from her, I looked 
k, and saw her biting her nails in the 
rage of disappointment; which made me 
fear, and justly too, as [ soon experienced, 
fatal consequences.” 
J. Briges. 
London, Nov. 4, 1818. 


MODERN PLAGIARISTS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE been considerably amused 
with the observations of your ingenious 
correspondent ‘‘ W.” on the prevalence 
of Plagiarism amongst the moderns.— 
Those of another writer in the same 
number, (vide New Monthly Magazine 
for the present month,) on “ literary 
imitation,” furnish additional proofs of 
people's disposition to adopt the thoughts 
of others, when not inclined to conjure 
up the spirits of their own fancy. As 
there is no rule for limiting poetical 


Modern Plagiarists. 


Seo la Sorte,”* &c. in 


(Jan. Ty 
yen = Bs games that the children of 
Apollo sho most distinguished _ 
the above species of piracy, which, Tike 
some others, has been consecrated by 
custom until it passes with the 

of readers as a matter of course. If al 
the poetic world were as happy in their 
illustration of borrowed plumes as the 
noble author of “ Childe Harolde’s Pil- 
grimage, who, like another Midas, 
sesses the rare talent of turning what- 
ever he touches into gold—witness his 
beautiful paraphrase of Filicaja’s cele- 
brated sonnet, “ O/ Italia, Italia! tu cui 
the fourth canto— 
their fondness for drawing on the brains 
of living and departed genius would be 
infinitely less liable to animadversion. 


At present, the examples of plagiarism, 
like all other bad ones, have me un- 
usually contagious, exten to 


as well as poetry; and here 1 must 
leave to point out the unblushing le 

to which the system of borrowing (i. €. 
“ taking what is not your own”) is car- 
ried by the periodical and daily press of 
this country, particularly the latter, in 
which it seems to have assumed all the 
Fag x of ia" reer aie to the in- 
jury of individual fame, and appropria- 
tan of that which should be acknow- 
ledged, at least, if not respected. 
bitter complaints put forth by one or two 
suffering editors, appear rather to have 
increased than diminished the evil. No- 
thing, eres but an appeal to 

ic opinion and proper exposure 

fit, is likely to ian any change 

so unwarrantable ‘a practice. Though 
facts illustrative of the jing asser- 
tion might be brought home to the feel- 
ings of nearly all the editors of news- 
papers in London, I shall content my- 
self with pointing out an instance where- 
in it has more immediately affected your 
own truly valuable miscellany. : 
read Mr. Mitford's interesting 

of “ Lord Byron's residence in 
Island of Mitylene,” in two or three 
different newspapers, one of which 

in the weekly bohit of helping itself to a 
slice of the Literary Gazette, without 
acknowledging the prolific source, T ma- 
turally concluded — particu on loo 
ing at the heading, “ TO THE - 
and seeing no mention of the New 
Monthly at the end—that it must have 
been a specificcontribution tothe 


* The whole of this admirable s 


of those ; what was my surptize 
on receiving your publication somewhat 
later than usual, to find Mr. M.'s well 
written communication amongst its 
pages! Previous to which I really be- 
ieved that you had no claim ‘to priority 
in bringing it before the public. T’o Say 
the least of such conduct in the literary 
- purveyors of the day, itis extremely dis- 
Imgenuous, and, in my humble opinion, 
not less intrusive on the rights of pro- 
perty than many of those acts to which 
the legislature has very properly award- 
ed its disapprobation if not punishment. 
Although a certain latitude may be 
allowed to the daily papers in the choice 
of paragraphs, which become a species 
of public property when once promul- 
, it cannot be denied that when an 
original literary article is copied without 
acknowledgement, it must be regarded 
aS & PLAGIARISM to all intents and pur- 
poses. Hoping that some of your nu- 
merous correspondents may take up the 

question, I am, yours, &c. 
Aw OBSERVER. 


ce 
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November 25, 1818. 


ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 


Aen unt 2 Blt taacdees 


4 MR. EDITOR, 

i} THE multiplication of small farms 
a with a view to affording the publica bet- 
a ter and a cheaper supply of poultry, and 
i) the smaller agricultural articles, having 
id long been a popular sentiment amongst 


us, I have the pleasure of announcing to 
you that a new agricultural system, di- 
vested of the disadvantages to which 
small farms are subject under the esta- 
blished agricultural regime, has been 
conceived and arranged; and is now in 
a forward state of preparation for bring- 
ing before the public, with a view of as- 
certaining their sentiments upon it. 
As the narrow limits allotted to each 
e ous article in a Magazine do 
not admit of going into details of a com- 
gr ig subject, the essence of it may 
be briefly stated to be, that by affording 
a r scope to the employment of hu- 
man labour to be advantageously exerted 
through newly - invented mechanical 
means, o- in lieu of peo ge to me 
usual expedient of employing agricul- 
tural horses in the tillage of the soil, the 
great excess of it now in the market 
ma} be turned to a beneficial account, 
_ both as to enabling the individuals them- 
Ives to ecire the comforts of life 


industi , and relieving the public from 
h ‘pressure of their present heavy poor 
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rates proportionably; and at the same 
time, affording a more abundant supply 
of provisions to the public marhetn, 0 ’ 
the two-fold causes of thus converting 
to the use of the human species, that por- 
tion of the produce of the soil which has 
hitherto been consumed by useful but 
devouring ce ekrectory horses, joined to 
the enlarged production of the fruits of 
the earth, which will infallibly be caused, 
according to the laws of nature, by the 
elements of luxuriant vegetation, water, 
sun, manure, and the pulverization of 
the soil being advantageously brought 
into chemical action in unison with each 
other. These constitute the leading 
features of its various recommendations, 
as the public generally are concerned in 
the question. 

As enlarging the sum of agricultural 
comforts and happiness, according to the 
multiplication of these kinds of tenures, 
it is to be observed, as relates to the 
tenant, that a double produce being ob- 
tained from the same land at a double 
expense of cultivation, will. yield him 
three times the profit it formerly did; 
which may be thus briefly explained. 
Taking the old calculation that a farm 
ought to produce three rents—the one 
for the landlord, another for the ex- 
penses of its cultivation, and the third 
for the maintenance of the tenant's fa- 
mily—if we take the gross produce as 
being 30/., this gives 10/. to each item: 
but this, by being doubled, produces 60/.; 
so that allotting to the landlord his. 107. 
and allowing 20/. as the doubled expense 
of cultivation; these two sums being 
added together make but 30/.; leaving 
the remaining 30/. as the profit to im- 
proved cultivation, instead of the 102. 
upon the old plan. To realize these 
ideas will be the grand object of our en- 
deavours, which we propose to attain by 
three distinct means. First, by a supe- 
rior cultivation of the soil, as before ex- 
pressed ; secondly, by a quicker succes- 
cession of tr and by an improved 
method of making’ the most of them; 
and thirdly, by breeding and feeding off 
upon them, by improved methods, a 
‘more profitable stock than sheep and ~ 
oxen —pigs, poultry, rabbits, pigeons, 
and even game, if legislative countenance 
be given thereto; upon which last head, 
as it differs from the established agricul 
tural opinion almost universally diffused 


‘throughout the land, we propose ‘to j 


issue with them upon the question,when- 
ever they think proper to give notice of 
trial. How greatly the landed interest 
of the country are interested in the adop- 
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tion of these measures, will be manifest 
enough on merely a slight consideration 
of them: for as it is the characteristic 
of all the different kinds of small stock 
enumerated, that their natural fecun- 
dity is such, that a few well selected 
parent pairs of each would soon multi- 

ly their species into any extent of stock 
it might be advisable to keep. The ex- 
pense of this, therefore, would be so 
small, compared with that of stocking a 
farm of the same size with the larger 
animals, and furnishing it, also, with the 


necessary paraphernalia of waggon-' 


carts, harness, ploughs, harrows, and 
agricultural horses, that the competition 
for the 098 a of these poultry farms, 
whose returns also are so comparativel 

quick, will be brought within the reach 
of thousands, who were before excluded 
from aspiring to the tenantry of even a 
small corn and cattle farm, from the 
pure want of the necessary capital to ma- 


e it. 
he interest of the soil will also be 
consulted in these af oc beyond 
all former example ; for here will be not 
only the greatest part of the heavy green 
crops proposed to be raised consumed on 
the land, which will therefore furnish 
abundant manure accordingly for repro- 
duction in future years, but this quantity, 
great as it is already from its own re- 
sources, will be constantly in the way of 
being augmented by the addition of the 
rich articles bought in from other lands 
for the purpose of fattening off the stock 
for bese : a principle which will render 
corn farms tributary to them in this im- 
portant particular for producing heavy 
crops from the soil; which will again be 
assisted by another of still more import- 
ance, as the irrigation water proposed to 
be plentifully supplied, and constantly at 
hand to use at discretion, will of itself be 
in the nature of another standing manure 
heap, constantly furnishing its contents : 
so that with all these inherent and ex- 
trinsic advantages, aided by the further 
consideration that the outskirts of es- 
tates, which are sufficiently compact in 
themselves for the purpose, may vir- 
tually be rendered of the value of home- 
stead land by being converted into poul- 
try farms. What is true of the compe- 
tition likely to be excited by inviting 
circumstances for their tenantry, will also 
be so for the purchase of them, upon 
the same principles, whenever the party 
may wish to convert them into money. 
The annual additional value they will 
acquire as the plantations of fruit-trees 
upon them advance towards maturity, is 


Anecdote of Dr. Fordyce. 
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also to be added to their other recommen- 
dations, as well as under these circum- 
stances their being an improving 
perty generally, and partiealacty wir 
neighbourhoods around them increase. 
Nor have the interests of the mo 
ists, also, been forgotten amongst th 
numerous arrangements and combina- 
tions, as novel as they are be ten 
but, on the contrary, a wide for 
speculation will be opened to their view, 
in which they may employ the bears 
of their understanding to determine f 
themselves how far they may or may 
not employ their money to greater an- 
nual advantage, in investing it in the new 
species of hydro-landed ‘rty pro- 
posed to be created, than ei the 
public funds, mo or personal se- 
curities will yield them. Suffice it for 
the present to state, generally, that if 
the lands in Great Britain and Treland 
were improved so as to pay only a shil- 
ling per acre on an average in water 
rent, for money laid out to 2, the 
monied men five per cent. their 
money invested therein, this would ab- 
sorb about sixty million pounds sterling 
laid out in their nt 
ment, and the enrichment of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods in the first in- 
stance: but as the money thus disbursed 
is not annihilated, but only Beno 
hands by being thrown into ci 
through the media of the labourers, ar- 
tificers, &c. to whom it is paid as the 
wages of labour, and purchase of mate- 
rials — Phe a revenue thereby 
created, and figuratively speaking, spring- 
ing out of the pelt wool three 
millions sterling, it follows, that when 
the first year’s interest was 
there would be sixty-three millions of 
money in the monied market! ng out 
for objects in which adva' to 


employ itself: in the next year some- 
thing more than sixty-six ms, and 
80 on progressively, according e Da 
ture of compound interest: so one 


batch of improvements, as of the est 

in one lordship for instance, being once 
effected, will necessarily be the precursor 
of succeeding ones. ~—< 


ANECDOTE OP DR. ronseels! 
THE description given in your st 
escription ; 
Magazine, (p. 388,)of the different 
produced on the minds of Dr. Jor»: 
and Mr. i from the p 
n 7 


Markham's- 
tihel The Dievenes between Chava 
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and Gentlemen,” proves the liability to 


a which men of the most acute understand- 
_ ings are subject, of considering the same 
n4 matter or circumstance in contrary points 
Of view: and to this source may be 
= traced the greatest part of those contro- 
Mt versies with which the world is at pre- 
* — sent inundated. . 

= On the entire subject, there is no 
1 ‘doubt that Dr. Johnson and Mr. Farmer 
would have perfectly agreed; whereas, 
e a partial view of it, occasions one phi- 
és losopher to be struck with horror, whilst 
id e other is merely excited to ra 
i That there was nothing essentially 
= lasphemous,” or “ridiculous,” in the 
at passage alluded to, may be deduced from 
© the circumstance of an eminent dissent- 
a ing minister, and a man whose literary 
= attainments were universally acknow- 
é ledged—(1 mean the late Dr. Forpyce) 
ht asserting gravely from the pulpit, that 
dh se Jesus Christ, considering his educa- 
® tion, was very much of a gentleman.” 


HH Yours, &c. Larcus. 
4 Widcombe Crescent, Bath, 

a Dec. 5th, 1818. “ 

OC es 

i! (CORRECTION OF AN ERROR RESPECT- 
‘§ |. ING THE MAYOR OF CHESTER. 

it MR. EDITOR, ; 

THERE is an error in your corre- 
spondent’s, Tuomas ap Ricuarps, let- 
ter, in the Magazine for last month. 
The name of the mayor of Chester, hung 
by Reinallt, was Brown, and not Byrne: 
in other respects the story is correct ; 
but [ fear there is not plot enough for 
a single duddecimo, unless the tale be 
extended by the addition of more inci- 
-dent. It iswell known, that, for centu- 
ries, Chester was the scene of continual 
bloodshed: the Welshmen attended. the 
great fairs in multitudes; and quarrels 
-and death were the general consequences. 

Welsh towns on the borders exhi- 
‘the same scenes. But it must not 
: that Brown the mayor at- 
, Mold fair in his civie capacity : 
was there, no doubt, for purposes 
connécted with his business as a draper ; 
_ ‘and entering into a party squabble with 
Sends of tis fellow-citizens who accom- 
panied him, fell a victim to'the fury of 
a man, who could be considered as little 
. etter than Rob Roy, or any other pre- 
_ datory partisan. There are conceal 
many tales connected with the Wels 
rder feuds, which, were they thrown 
‘a tangible shape,” would’ prove 


= BSE ac a. 


z= 


die a 
interesting. Perhaps I may be 
bled to collect a few for you, mic | 
your discretion to 1 such al- 
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terations and embellishments as you 
think n for “getting up” the 
whole in a manner calculated to excite 
the attention of the public—The rry- 
Apes, &c. which are given by Sir Phillip 
Richards (for we know him by no other 
name in this neighbourhood) as novel- 
ties in his superannuated Magazine, 
were printed and published in a collected 
form twenty-five years ago. I am, &c. 

Caerlleon. ‘Campro-Brirranicus, 


SABINA; 
Or, Scenes at the Toilette of a rich Roman 
Lady. 


(Continued.) 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND SCENE. 


Different kinds of head-dresses and hair- 
pins worn by the Roman Ladies. 

IN the early and ruder ages of Rome, 
before the introduction o luxury, the 
simplest, and probably the most general, 
head-dress was formed by twisti 
the hair, after separating it on the fore- 
head, and making a kind of roll round 
the head. This roll was confined by a 
narrow band, (teaia, fascia,) such as 
ef still be seen on many antique fe- 
male heads. This head-dress was very 
convenient for fixing on the crowns 
which the Roman ladies wore during 
sacrifices and festivals. The crown was 
placed upon the roll of hair; and from 
antique monuments it would appear, 
that a similar kind of head-dress was 
common among the Grecian women, 
who never failed to combine grace with 
simplicity. The hair thus twisted up, 
was formed into a bow either on the 
back or front of the head. ‘The vestals 
were the models which the Roman ma- 
trons imitated; and as the former 
wore a veil descending from the crown 
of the head over the shoulders, and 
concealing the hair, the married wo- 
men adopted the same dress, with 
this difference, that they allowed a 
few artfully arranged curls to play 
over the forehead. Fashion, however, 
soon added a new ornament to this cog- 
tume : it was borrowed from the Greeks, 
and consisted of a kind of semi-circle, 
or bandeau, placed on the forehead, and 
so ingeniously surrounded with hair, 
that only the most prominent part of 
the semi-circle projected from among 
the hair to form the diadem. cury, 
taste, and extravagance continued to, in- 
crease; and when Rome became the 


rallying point for the people of every 
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nation laying claim to polished manners 
and refined taste, the head-dresses of 
the Roman ladies assumed an endless 
variety of forms. The custom of inter- 
mingling pearls with the hair, which was 
introduced during the latter periods of 
the republic, came from the East. When 
the ladies visited the temples of the 
Egyptian gods, they usually wore on 
their heads, during the mysteries, fea- 
thers, lotos, flowers, and other emblems 
of fertility and nature. The famous 
Isis table presents abundant proofs of 
this custom. From the age of Sylla 
to the close of the seventh century after 
the building of Rome, the worship of 
Isis and Serapis became general through- 
out Italy. Having thus constantly be- 
fore their eyes the deformed statues of 
the Egyptian. gods, the Roman women 
gradually became accustomed to their 
monstrous head-dresses; and they at 
length admired all that was most ridi- 
culously preposterous. Every new con- 
quest, every triumphal procession, taught 
these women, so eager for novelty, some 
new method of tyeing, plaiting, or curl- 
ing their hair. But nothing produced 
‘go great and singular a change in the 
fashion of head-dresses, as the conquests 
of the German tribes of Belgium and 
‘the banks of the Rhine. The taste for 
the fair and reddish hair, common among 
the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse, was 
‘80 general, that it became a perfect ma- 
nia. The Roman ladies, not satisfied 
with importing from these barbarous 
regions all kinds of pomatums and soaps, 
for transforming their hair to the ad- 
mired“ yellow colour, but they robbed 
the fair-haired Cattian and Secambrian 
women of their natural tresses; and 
shops were established at Rome for sel- 
ling plaits and bows of German hair, 
which the Roman ladies fixed on their 
heads with all the art imaginable. Not 
very long back this rage for fair hair 
prevailed in France; it was merely a 
revival of the fashionable folly of the 
Romans. Enormous sums of money 
were squandered away to change black 
hair into yellow and red; and when the 
taste for extravagance had reached the 
very utmost degree, the use of gold hair- 
powder was introduced. 

When Ovid wrote his Art of Love, 
the ladies had invented so many dif- 
ferent modes of twisting, curling, and 
plaiting their hair, that he says he might 
~as well attempt to count the acorns on 
a large oak, as to enumerate all their 
ephemeral fashions. What excellent 


Sabina. J 
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advice that tasteful connoisseur 
the fair sex: she who has a 
tenance should wear her hair 
the forehead, letting it fall in 
over the ears; but a round 
contrary, requires that the 
be collected on the forehead in a 
with the ears uncovered. 
females, who contrive to 
new fashion to the natural 
countenance, and make it — 
advantages with which nature 

ed them, will be astonished to 
the old master in the Art of Love has 
betrayed their secret. The most ele- 
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riety of head-dresses worn y Sy Ro- 
man ladies, may, however, divided 
into two principal classes. ‘The natural 
~ honor wit gold irons, was encircled 
y a bandeau or precious stones, 
separating it from the artificial hair, 
which was combed smooth: this head- 
dress was so extremely that we 
are tempted to recommend it to the ladies 
of the present day. Another was, 
to divide the hair into several 
whieh were first twisted round the head, 
a collected on na and ~ 
ned by a long pin. sii glance 
one of these healcdvedoes wins y 
they could not have been formed without 
the addition of false hair. A third fa- 
shion consisted in having curls onthe 
forehead, and braids on the back of the 
head. ‘This form i& mentioned by Orid, 
Propertius, Javenal, and Martial. The 
inventive genius of the Roman Tailies 
and their slaves soon, however, intro- 
duced # thousand varieties of this fashion. 
The wives of the Emperors and their 
favourites — have the 
rivilege of rendering prevalent the 
fashions which they themsedele 
red; and the amateurs of medals, by the 
form of the head-dress, y 


uish a Poppea froma Plotina, and a 
—_ dea Faustina, reat aaah, 
C. “vee 
What simplicity, and yet what art and 
ingenuity, were displayed in the little 
instruments which the slaves of the 
Roman ladies employed ip 
these edifices of curls and plaits | 
mistresses heads! My readersare of course 
aware that they used combs of 
bex-wood, or ivory, f 
mented with carved work,, 
curling-irons consisted of 


se of iron, f 
ut the Roman ladies 
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powder-bags and puffs, and what we 
cal peeatures, for ta a and smooth- 
ing the hair: powder, made of starch, 
and pots of pomatum, were things never 
seen in the dressing-room of a Roman 
lady. The soaps and gold-dust which they 
used for giving the hair a yellow tinge, 
were of a very different kind, and be- 

: Hanged to the class of cosmetics. Our 
modern hair-powder owes its origin to 
a disgusting cutaneous disorder, and was 
introduced along with the establishment 
of lazarettos, and the custom of wearing 
linen next the skin, in Europe. The 
ladies of the court of Louis XLV. were 
the first who wore hair-powder, and they 
were soon imitated by the courtezans. 
A learned antiquary asserts, that the 
custom of wearing hair-powder is an 
imitation of the mourning of certain 
oriental nations, who strew ashes on 
their heads. It is highly probable, that 
those who first put flour in their hair 
had more than one reason for covering 
themselves with ashes in expiation of 
their sins. The Roman ladies had no 
knowledge of these filthy customs; but 
they were the more lavish of their pre- 
cious essences, which were poured on 
the hair before it was‘combed and ar- 
ranged.—But how did they contrive to 
support this edifice, which was the fruit 
so much labour ?—With the help of 

a single pin, skilfully run through the 
bow. “This pin is worthy of attentive 
examination, as it affords afresh proof 
of the ingenuity of the ancients, who, 
even in the merest trifles, never neg- 
scted to combine utility with the most 


ones taste. 

‘The pins, the use of which was to 
- eonfine on the crown of the head or 
_ forehead, the hair, strings of pearls, and 
other ay mee asap of 
tolerable 3 ose which still ex- 
_ ist are eg eld or eight inches Jong, 
so that some notion may be formed of 
the quantity of hair used in making a 
ess. Some are extremely simple, 


Leticia. SS. Scere ee eeeeeeeererm.LT 


extremity, through which, pro- 


se 
‘eurls on the forehead. The thickest 
end of these pins is usually surmounted 
by an ornament of elegant workmanship, 
Tike those in the museum of Portici.— 
«« Among the silver pins,” says Winkle- 
mann, in his Essay on the Discoveries 
at Herculaneum, “ four are remarkable 
for beauty a ga workienene. 
The largest, which is eight inches long, 
instead of a head is terminated by a Co- 
New Montuty Mae.— No, 60. 
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shaving merely an eye or opening at the ' 


: ly, the bandeau or string passed, 
the back hair from the . 
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rinthian tapital, on which a 
figure of Venus holding her hair con- 


fined in both her hands; Cupid, who 
stands beside her, presents her with a 
circular mirror. On another of these 
pins, which is likewise surmounted 

a Corinthian capital, are two sm 
figures, representing Cupid embraci 
Psyche. A third is ornamented wit 
two busts, the smallest of which is Ve- 
nus leaning onthe pedestal of a little 
figure of Priapus; with her right hand 
she touches her foot, which is elevated.” 
Count Caylus, in course of an excava- 
tion on Mount Pincio, at Rome, ob- 
tained an ivory pin, three inches lo 
surmounted by a well executed fem 
bust.—There is likewise preserved a 
bronze pin, four inches long, which, in- 
stead of a head, has a fittle statue of the 
Goddess of Plenty, holding a cornucopia, 
with her other hand resting on a dolphin. 
Her head-dress is-quite in the Egyptian 
taste, from whence we may infer, that 
the the lady to whom this little trinket 
belonged was a zealous devotee of the 
goddess Isis. It is impossible to see 
these pins without admiring the taste 
by which the ancients were in 
the most trifling particulars. How, in- 
deed, could more ingenuity be displayed 
in ornamenting so small an object as 
the head of a pin? Can there be a 
more charming idea, than to make, the 
God of Love perform for his mother 
the same service which slaves and lovers 
rendered to th¢ir mistresses, 
wreaths and aigrettes of diamonds worn 
by the ladies of modern times, may be 
costly—the hand of the jeweller may 
render them splendid and valuable; 
ey a excite astonishment ; — but 
they will never give rise to the charming 
ideas which na taste of the an- 
cients must have inspired. 


: SCENE III. 
Glykerion, the Dealer in Flowers and Gar- 
lands—The Chaplet of Isis—Garland of 
Parsley for the Head—Garlands of Roses 
-of Paestum for the Neck—Wag Fruits. 
~ C110, the chambermaid and confidante 
of Sabina, now hastily enters and in- 
forms her mistress, that Glykerion, the 


- well-known Alexandrian dealer in gar- 


lands and flowers, desires to be admitted 
} es « She is page wel continues 
lio, “ two young slaves, carrying, 
in I taaets, the newest a 
most tasteful flowers, partly natural and 
partly artificial. She has been told that 
you have no time now to spare, and that 
she had better return in the afternoon 
Vou. X 3T 
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‘ore the hour of bathing. She will 
A pie take any denial; and ap- 
pears as though she has something which 
she can deliver only into the hands of 
the Domina herself. , 

Sabina, who had waited with secret 
impatience for this morning visit, nods 
approbation; and the loquacious Gly- 
kerion, with all the natural and artifi- 
cial treasures of Flora’s kingdom, is in- 
stantly admitted. 

What abundance of the choicest and 
most elegant festoons,garlands, and chap- 
lets, Giykerion now displays to the eyes 
of the eager Domina and her astonished 
slaves! She bore, with justice, the name 
of that celebrated female who rivalled 
her lover, Pausius, the famous painter of 
Sicyone, in the art of blending the varie- 

ated beauties of flowers. In the one 

thiskos, for so the curiously-woven 

flower baskets were denominated, were 
the loveliest children of Flora, which 
seemed to have just sprung up in the foot- 
steps of the dancing goddess oflove. The 
ott tenes the narcissus, the lily, the 
crocus, the hyacinth, and the rose, en- 
twine the young shoots of myrtle with 
ingenious variety and the nicest atten- 
tion to the shades of colour and resem- 
blance of smell. You might exclaim with 
Gothe's new Pausius :— 
« What shall I first—what last admire ? 
These blooming flowers ? 
The skillful hand ?—or the selecting mind ?” 

Nevertheless, all this display was so 
far from satisfying the inquisitive looks of 
the lady, that she scarcely deigned to 
bestow upon it a hasty glance. It was 
not till she examined the second basket 
that rays of joy were seen to illu- 
mine her countenance. She there 
found the most recent fashionable pro- 
dactions, consisting of branches and 
flowers, imitated in metals and other sub- 
stances; among which she spied the chap- 
let, the arrival of which she had so anxi- 
ously expected ever since she first enter- 
ed her dressing-room. It was-a chaplet 
of Isis, such as was worn at solemn as- 
semblies and sacrifices, by those initiat- 
edin the mysteries of the great Egyp- 
tian goddess. The body of the chaplet 
was composed of tresses formed of the 
most delicate rind of the papyrus, twist- 
ed and fastened with elegant knots, 
Palm-leaves, of silver, resembling rays, 
projected from it at small intervals. 

rom behind, where the ends of the 
chaplet met, hung two ribbands, which 
were suffered to flow, on either side over 
the shoulders. Sabina hastily seized this 


chaplet; and actually found the signi 
cant Greek words, “ My life and 1 
soul,” embroidered in one of the 1 

bands.* 

Itis obvious that this chaplet was not 
an ordinary article of sale; nay, 
the reader may have already 
its object was nothing less than to 
. oh —— by the aid of 

ower-dealer. e young knight 
turninus, who had iately becouse 
favourite lover and cicisbeo of our 
mina, had yesterday, at parting, 
ed this sign with her, and hi 
means to gain over to his interest the of 
ficious Glykerion, who was not accus- 


h 
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quently knew also, what she had to do; 
and, in a whisper, directed the y Clio 
to make the needful pee 
interview in the temple of Isis the 
ing night. - 
Not till then had Sabina either time 
or inclination to examine, with atten- 
tion, the baskets of flowers and 
which the young slaves still held on their 
heads, or to chuse what she should 
want for the evening.“ Here, Spatale,” 
cries a run an — this fragr 
garland of Egyptian lotus upon 
tue of the great health-dipentng god d 
dess that stands in my chamber, in the 
little golden temple beside bf n 
forget not to swing round the : 
— ee eee 


* It was then the fashion in Rome 
press all tender and flattering t 
Greek. Za} xal Yuyxi were magical 
as may be seen by Martial and 

+ Egypt, subsequently 
ander the Great, was 
Grecian refinement, su 
luxury. The art of i 
likewise carried to the highest degree 
fection in that country, which, acc 
Athenwus, produced flowers all 
round. It was, therefore, natural 
that at Rome, where every nation” 
teemed only in proportion as it 
to the pleasures of the luxurious 


the world, a 2po 
prevail in favour of 4 
and dealers in chaplets. 
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on the neck and bosom, that the sense of 
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trum three times in a circle from right 
to left.* We shall stand in need, to-day, 
of the ear meade of the goddess who 
nourishes all beings.” 

“And now, dear Glykerion,” conti- 
niues she, “ what novelties of the 
kingdom of Flora have been imported 
from Alexandria in the fleet of mer- 
chantmen that the day before yesterday 
arrived at Ostia? For what kind of ehap- 
lets have you had the greatest demand 
since the last Apollinarian games? You 
know how stedfastly all eyes are fixed 

mme. My husband gives a great en- 
tertainment to-day, and it is necessary 
that I should appear in the newest style 
of fashion.” 

“ Domina,” replies the artful Glyke- 

with a smile scarcely half suppress- 

, and yet with a respectful inclination, 
«the silk fancy flowers, after Indian pat- 
terns, are still universally in fashion, for 
chaplets for the hair. Here,” continued 
she, taking the basket from the head of 
one of the boys, and shewing a fragrant 

land, in which the flowers of the 

lotus, intermingled with the leaves of 
the Indian spikenard, were as naturally 
imitated in silk as if they had been plucked 
only the same day from among the banians 
on the shores of the Indns or Ganges, 
«« you see the newest that the flower- 
dealers of Alexandria have sent me. 
They are sprinkled with essence of roses 
and cinnamon, but just invented and 


brought by the last fleet from India to 
7 . iz to garlands for the neck and 


m, + even the all-fructifying Nile 
cannot dispense, from his boundless 
stores, any thing more beautiful and be- 
coming these leaves and roses of 


* rimitive use of the sistrum was, 
y, to accompany, in some mea- 

sure, the lamentations made for Osiris. In 
process of time the real motive of this cus- 
n was lost; and it appears, that the Ro- 


Ghat ferbales shook the sistrom jost asin 


‘modern times there are persovs who me- 
‘chanically repeat prayers with beads. 
Garlands for the Neck.—At entertain- 
the guests usually wore two wreaths ; 
m the head ; and it was even pretend- 
| that this custom was beneficial to the 
, a fact which the physicians, Mnesi- 
; and Callimachus have attempted to 
r in their writings. The other wreath 
worn round the neck, because, as it was 
diciously remarked, the perfume of the 
be gece the head was lost to the person 
10 wore it. Flowers were, therefore, worn 


might be gratified as well as the 
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appeared to be the only 
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Pestum fixed, in the most modern taste, 
to soft bandeaus of linden-bark. You 
know we have discovered the secret of 
keeping them fresh for several dai 
And were it even for infusion in be- 
verage, nothing could surpass these roses 
of Pestum.”* 

“J shall trust entirely to you, my dear 
Glykerion,” replied Sabina, with unusual 
condescension, ‘ Give me one of those 
chaplets. But what treasures are con- 
tained in that basket, in which I perceive 
nothing but green plants? Have you 
transformed yourself from the Egyptian 
queen of flowers into the mother of Eu- 
ripides, the tragedian, and taken up the 
trade of selling chervil and anis ?”"+ 

Sabina laughed. The whole circle of 
her surrounding attendants did the 
same, and pointed contemptuously to the 
basket of green chervil. Glykerion Was 
so far from being diseoncerted, that she 
; : — = the 
company who was in the right. “ I be 
pardori;-Dontaa” said ‘she, “ for rd 
shewing you, at first, this few and won- 
derful production of a most skilful gar- 
dener on the Tusculan hill (Frascati) ; 
but you prevented me your ques- 
tions concerning the novelties of my na- 
tive ae we Fin then, that ig 
are ands of water-parsley (apium), 
which my friend, the qurdeuas of Tus- 
culum, has such a method of Tearing, 
that in delicacy and beauty of appearance 
it is not surpassed by the hair of Queen 
Berenice ; which, as you know, now 
shines a star in the firmament of heaven. 
How admirably would a garland of this . 
parsley decorate, this evening, 
charming locks, which the hand of na- 
ture herself has formed into such ele- 

ant curls and ringlets. Our ancestors, 
t is true, likewise wore garlands of this 
kind of parsley: but they knew not, in 
those days, how to improve it by art. 
People tell many curious things concern- 
ing its secret virtues and ancient origin, 
and give it the mystical appellation of 
“ blood of the Corybantes.’ But I ought 


* It was customary to pluck the leaves 
from the chaplets, to infuse them in wine 
and to drink them with it. Pliny, who re- 
lates a curious anecdote of Cleopatra’s cur- 
ing Anthony of his distrust of her, by means 
of an impoisoned chaplet, calls it, to drink 
chaplets—coronas bibere. 

+ Aristophanes, in his comedies, often 
indulges in sarcastic allusions to Euripides, 
on account of his mother, who is said to 
have sold chervil and other culinary veget- 


ables. 
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rather to hold a tongue, lest I should 
expose myself still more to your raillery 
and the laughter of your servants ; espe- 
cially as you have no occasion for the 
secret virtues of this wonderful plant ; 
and as Clio told me, when I came in, 
you have not a moment to lose on my 
ipping.” 

oThe crafty Glykerion knew but too 
well that this address would only in- 
flame the curiosity of Sabina, and that 
the Roman ladies of distinction were as 
superstitious, and aS easily gave credit 
to every ridiculous tale, as the lowest of 
their slaves, On the very day the fleet 
of tian merchant vessels was un- 
laden, she had brought Sabina some bot- 
tles of unadulterated Nile-water, with 
which the votary of Isis did not fail the 
same evening to sprinkle the statue of 
the great goddess in her temple. Nor 
was she deceived in her expectation. 

“ Stop a moment,” said Sabina, 
«“ meanwhile I will have my nails pared. 
But tell me how does your good friend 
at Tusculum contrive to give his parsley 
this admirable curly and frizzled appear- 
ance ? Does he deal in magic?” 

** No doubt,” replied Glykerion, “ he 
makes use, in planting, of some secret 
arts, which he takes care not to commu- 
nicate. So much, however, I know and 
have witnessed with my own eyes, that 
after treading down the young shoots 
with his feet, he every morning draws 
the garden-roller over his parsley-bed. 
In short, his parsley is the most beauti- 
ful and curly of any in the whole coun- 
try, and—" Here Glykerion paused, 
and seemed preparing to depart. 

«Go on, go on!” exclaimed Sabina 
with impatience, “ you praised the se- 
cret virtues of the plant, and said some- 
thing about the sacred origin from which 
it derives its romantic name. Explain 
yourself, or I shall not buy one leaf of 
all these herbs, which are much fitter 
for the collection of a Rhizotomos,* 
than for the toilette of a lady of dis- 
tinction.” 

“The secret virtue of this parsley, il- 
lustrious Domina,” rejoined Glykerion, 
‘is that, when chewed, it operates as a 
powerful sweetener of the breath. For 
this reason provide a regular supply 


* Sabina every where affects Greek ap- 
pellatives. She might have employed the 
Roman word herbarists. What we call 
botanists, the Greeks denominated Rizolo- 
mous, cutters of roots. By Botanistai, the 
Greeks denoted only the labourers who were 
employed in weeding. 
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of it for little Arbuscula, the dane 
who lives behind the Temple of 4 
and it is asserted, that among all 
remedies for a foul breath, prescribed in 
the works of our Greek masters in the 
cosmetic art,* this is the most ira! 
the most effectual, and the most hart 
less. “With respect to the cause of its 
extraordinary name, you, Te- 
collect reading, in a ancient i 
you some time the priestess 
Isis, a tradition relative to the rebellious 
smiths of Crete, called Cyclops or Cory- 
bantes. They slew one of their com 
rades, or their third brother, a8 the fab 
has it, covered the head of the” 
with a purple cloth, and 
the foot of Mount Olympus. 
ley is said to have sprung up im 
from the blood of the sufferer 
this reason, in the mysteries and o1 
of the Corybantes, it has ever beer 
sidered as the greatest of crimes to Tay. 
plant of = kind on the — table.” 
«T shall take your chaplet o! parsley, arsley, 
exclaimed Sabina, ab eyes, 
“and you shall see that in a few all 
Rome will wear chaplets of parsley, as 
did our grandmothers fifty years ago, as 
we are told by Horace.” i 
The Domina liad, in fact, more than 
one motive for chusivg this — 
Certain secret indulgences had given 
breath, especially at rising in the 1 
ing, a kind of odor not much more agree- 
able than that of a fasting Jew. On this 
account she was accustomed to take | 
first thing after rising, and 
even before she was up, a decoctio 
aniseed, and some honey boiled in: 
At this very time, while she was 
with her toilette, she was chewing my: 
tle pastils to cure an evil, whic 
rise to an important question am¢ 
lawyers of old, namely, whether 
son with offensive breath were to be consi- 
dered as sick or in health ? How welcon 
then was the chaplet, whose leaves « 
bined such elegance with such s 


* Criton, Trajan'’s physician, 
and classed in a ‘leaned work all | 
prescriptions of the authors who had ¥ 
on cosmetics. From ap old” 
pears that the first book made me 
many remedies for purifying the” 
An offensive breath must, dou 
been very common among th 
for they had a particular word to” 
namely, fator, fetere. FP 
posed to be an effectual cure fe 
venience, which Pliny | 
pudendum vitium, «+ 
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virtues. Isis herself, in a happy hour, 
sent this excellent remedy to her pious 
votary. 

Spatale now returned, and with great 
concern announced that the Domina’s 
monkey had found means to introduce 
himself into her bed-chamber, and had 
broken and destroyed the beautiful wax 
figures and garlands, suspended beneath 
the figure of Isis, jin two small silver 
cornucopiz entwined in each other, pro- 
bably mistaking these fruits for real ap- 
ples,nuts,and pears. None appeared to be 
so distressed at this intelligence as Clio, 
who had the care of that apartment, and 


who might certainly be accused, with 
justide, of some degree of negligence. 


Fortunately Sabina, in whom the visit 

lykerion had awakened pleasing 

regarded the emptying of the 

jucopize as a favourable omen. * Bles- 

sed and praised be Isis, the great god- 

‘dess!” exclaimed she aloud. «The god- 
dess pours forth her favours on her 
handmaid. I vow to present to her three 
of the fattest geese in our poultry-yard, 
and to place a silver lamp on her sacred 
table !” 

“« The mischief may be very easily re- 
aired,” said Glykerion, “ for in this 
asket I have some wax fruits of the 

greatest beauty, such as are sold at Alex- 
andria, at the great festival of Adonis, 
and as we shall have here in Rome at 
our Saturnalia next December. It is 
true your friend Calpurnia had bespoken 
them of me as a votive gift to her Isis ; 
but you shall have the preference ; so 
take and dedicate them to the benevo- 
lent goddess.” Before Sabina had time 
to answer her, the trembling Clio held 
both her hands, and ridded Glykerion of 
‘a commodity for which at that’season of 
the year, she would scarcely have been 
able to find a customer. 
Glykerion was iow dismissed with her 
slaves with a gracious nod. “ Clio,” 
said the Domina, “ pay the Alexandrian 
immediately, and without any abate- 
ment, what we owe her. But. hark, 
forget not to give her the chaplets left 
from the last entertainment, and the 
other things that belong to them.” 

For these the sly procuress had long 
- been waiting. Saturninus had | ex- 
pressly enjoined her to bring him some 
token from Sabina that all was right, 

ad that the private signification of his 
chaplet had been understood. Clio, 
obedient ar od commands of jee mnis- 
tress, paid Glykerion two hundred ces- 

re eitats part ot etich was to re- 
‘eompence her secret services. She gave 


. 
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her the half-withered chaplet which the 
Domina had worn at the last entertain- 
ment, and had put off on retiring to bed.* 
A fig of Chios,+ of which Sabina had 
bitten off a piece, completed the symbo+ 
lical love-letter. Instead of the fig, she 
would undoubtedly have sent a love- 
apple, had it not been too early in sea- 
son to procure any. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE THIRD SCENE. 
Wax Fruits and Flowers. ‘ 
Tue Greeks were rich in little orna- 
ments in wax: they made great use of this 
pliable matter which is so easily moulded 
according to theinclination of the artist. ¢ 
In Greece the art of modelling in wax 
was brought to high perfection; and with- 
out referring to what the ancient writers 
say on the subject, we may judge of it 
by analogy. Those artists’ who, with 
wax ornaments and figures, formed after 
the best models, presumed to rival sculp- 


* Crowns used in gallant intrigues.— 
One of the most marked gallantries of an- 
cient times was for a lady to send to her 
lover a withered wreath which she had 
worn. An apple with a piece bitten out of 
it was usually added to this present; for in 
all ages the apple has been re: asa 
messenger of love. On the subject of this 
allegory, so frequently employed by artists, 
see a dissertation comprised in a note onthe 


Prolusio altera de Medea Euripedea cum 


‘prisce artis operibus comparata. Lucian 


speaking of the coquette Chariclea, says :— 
“ Sometimes love-letters are sent, some= 
times wreaths of flowers half-faded, bitten 
apples, and other spells employed by co- 
quettes to draw young men into their 
snares,and to enflame ‘their hearts.” Mar- 
tial alludes to this custom in his distich ad- 
dressed to Polla: " 
Intactas quare mittis mihi, Polla, coronas 2 
A te vexatas malo tenere rosas, ‘ 

“ Why, Polla, do you send me fresh wreaths ? 
1 prefer the roses which you yourself have 
withered.” ; 

These rose vexate were the real charm 
of love. Burmann, in his notes on Petro- 
nius, admirably explains- the signification 
of the word rexate. 

+ Of the twenty-nine kinds of figs men- 
tioned by Pliny, those of Chios were most 
esteemed for their excellent flavour, which, 
according to Martial, resembled that of the 
best wine of Campania. Figs were the 
usual presents among friends. In Julian’s 
works there is an epistle in praive of the figs 
which he sent to Serapio. he 

} It is well known that the Greeks em- 
ployed wax for sealing, for encaustic paint- 
ing, and for the varnish which was put on 
marble walls and statues. Pliny says :— 


Cera aac traditur ad innumeros 
mortalium usus. ’ 
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tors and statuaries, and who were in- 
cluded in the generic name of image- 
makers, fully availed themselves of the 
advantages afforded by the facility of 
moulding the matter which they em- 
loyed in the imitation of natural ob- 
ects. One of the causes which enabled 
the Greeks to attain that degree of per- 
fection in the arts which has inspired the 
admiration of succeeding ages, was the 
skill with which they applied each snb- 
stance to the object for which it was 
most appropriate. The wax-modellers 
were aware that their art was confined 
to the production of little, light articles, 
playthings, &c.; and that their works 
would be eagerly purchased if they took 
natural objects, such as branches of trees, 
fruit, and flowers for their models. .Par- 
ticular circumstances introduced the use 
of artificial fruits, and there is every rea- 
son to presume that these fruits were 
made of wax. By means of wax, children 
frequently displayed the first seeds of a 
talent for the arts ;* for they scraped off 
the surface of their wax tablets, which 
were then used for drawing and writing, 
and amused themselves by modelling 
figures of animals and horses, in the ab- 
sence of their masters. 

The festival of Adonis, one of the 
most solemn festivals of antiquity, was 
the occasion on which the use of wax 
ornaments was introduced. The wor- 
ship of Thammutz, or Adonis as he was 
called by the Greeks, came from Syria 
and Phenicia with the worship of Venus, 
with which it was connected. It was 
the emblem of dying and reviving na- 
ture. This festival fell precisely at. the 
close of winter, when the earth, exhaust- 
ed and torpid, received the first rays of 
the sun, and had scarcely begun to feel 
within her bosom the power of her plas- 
tic faculties. ‘The women, in particular, 
solemnized this festival for several days, 


* Lucian, speaking of himself, says :— 
« Even in my earliest infancy, my father 
observed that I had a taste for sculpture ; 
for as soon as my masters leftme, I scraped 
wax.{ and made oxen, horses, and, Heaven 
forgive me, even men. This amusement 
cost me many a box on the ear.” Thus we 
may explain a passage in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, where, alluding to the talents 
of young Philippides, it is said that he knew 
how to make houses. 

t M. Wieland adds the words wherever 
I found it, but they are not in the text, and 
it is needless to introduce them, since the 
idea of the wax tablet, which was then used 
for writing on, immediately occurs to the 
mind, 
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even in the cities of Greece, 
ternately complaints and 

joy, and indulging in all the 
which might be ems in the ‘ 
a harem set at li yr 9 A sacred eus- 
tom required that offerings should be 
made in every hue to Adonis, 
was compared to a flower too : 
thered in the garden of Vecus abd toe 
soon withering. These offerings con- 
sisted of flower-pots filled with pr 
cious plants, and baskets of fruits 

kind, similar to the custom which is 
kept up erie 2 and oon <a 
countries, of making m: rs resepi 
adorned with flowers 1a bonetorChne 
and his holy mother.* In the season at 
which this festival was cele’ even 
in warm countries, there could be but 
few eae natural 
as the religious customs required; art 
therefore farnished what was 
nature: and wax fruits, made in 


is 


gates of the temples. "Theocritui 
has given an animated dramati 7 
of the festival of Adonis, as it was ¢ 
brated at Alexandria by Arsinoe, the 
wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus. ‘The 
same passage contains a n of 
the magnificent bier, or Castrum doloris, 
on which the body of Adonis was laid; 
and gives some curious details res 
the ornaments and emblems which sur- 
rounded the image of the lover of Ve- 
nus. “There were as many fruits as 
the trees in our 0 were cap 
of producing: flowers in silver baskets; 
golden phials filled with ' 
the birds that soar in the air; o 
animals and verdant foliage, in 
with the bending fennel,” &c. 
It is surprising, that the most learned 
commentators of Theocritus have not 
remarked the difficulty which éven the 
wife of a powerful sovereign might ex- 
perience in procuring ripe fruit at this 
season of ‘the year. But all ae 
at an end, when it is considered” 
Theocritus most probably alludes to'wat 
fruits; and it is only by this hi che: 
that we can explain a ‘ 
was frequently used by the ancients: 
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* M: Dupuis, in his Orig 
cultes, points out the resemb 
appear to exist between the Chri 
val and the festival of Adonis. ~ 
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a thing with a promising outside, and 
of which fe mel vane did not corre- 

th the externa earance, was 
Kina be a Garden of’ Adenis, 

_ At Alexandria, in Egypt, which was 
then the central point of commerce and 
the arts, wax fruits have been found, 
enting exquisite imitations of nature. 
wax fruit gave rise to a little anec- 


7 


-  dote concerning a fact which is said to 
have taken place in Alexandria, but at a 
more recent period at the court of Pto- 
'  lemy Philopater. Several ancient au- 
thors relate this story as a remarkable 
+ instance of the mania of disputing, so 
* common among philosophers, and it af- 
| fords a proof of the advantages which a 
' man of wit may take of the hypotheses 
‘+ and doctrine of philosophic sects, to 
| whatever age they may belong. 
: _Sperus, who was born on the banks 
tof the 1 Borysthenes, had studied philoso- 
hy at Athens, under Cleanthus the 
Bui He was called to Alexandria by 
emy; and, as the philosopher lau- 
¥ reat, or court philosopher, he frequently 
© had the honour of Deipe eflritted to the 
© royal table, to amuse, by his paradoxes 
# and theories, his Egyptian majesty and 
os his courtiers. The king, and the grandees 
¥ about him, in spite of the boasted clear- 
si ness of the stoics, probably found some 
obscurity in the dissertations of the phi- 
losopher, respecting the character of the 
simple notions from which we deduce 
our opinions. The stoical school main- 
tied, in opposition to the academy, 
the reality of the images and ideas which 
we receive by the impression of the 
senses, and asserted, that it was not ne- 
cessary, like the academicians who doubt- 
every thing, to regard that impression 
e illusion, but as a truth existing 
e circle of the conception. The 
es carefully made a difference be- 
tween this manner of being affected and 
opinion ; and observed, with that mo- 
desty which in all ages has been a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of pane 
that a real stoic did not believe, but ad- 
mitted a thing. One day, as our philo- 
oe was seated at the king's table, 
ing this privilege of non opinando, and 
zealously seeking to maintain the prin- 
ciples of his sect, the king directed a 
_ slave to serve up some pomegranates, as 
the heated philosopher seemed to be in 
want of refreshment. Sperus stretched 
forth his hand to reach the fruit; but 


f * 


pped him, observing, that the 
pomegranates were made of wax. ‘‘ You 
see,” added he, “ that even a philoso- 
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pher, deceived by the senses, may con- 
ceive an.erroneous idea !"—« I beg par- 
don,” replied Sperus, who at that criti- 
cal moment preserved all his presence of 
mind,‘ there is here no question of pome- 
granates, but of the possibility of mistak- 
ing this artificial fruit for real fruit. Be- 
tween what is and what may be, there is 
the same relation as between real admis- 
sion and probability: you see I only 
wanted an example to render my propo- 
sition evident.” Such is the anecdote 
related by Diogenes of Leartius, in the 
Lives of the Greek Philosophers. Epicte- 
tus evidently alludes to this, when he 
speaks of the necessity of guarding against 
the illusion of the senses; for the exter- 
nal appearance of a thing is no sufficient 
reason for supposing that what we see 
is in reality what we think we see. “ You 
may as well assert,” says he, “ that a 
wax apple has the taste and perfume of 
a real apple.” Atheneus relates the 
sane story in his Table Dialogues, with 
this difference, that instead of ‘wax 
pomegranates, heintroduceschickensim#i- 
tated in the same way. Nemesius, one 
of the Fathers of the Church, who has 
written a little theological work on the 
wonders of God, expressly speaks of 
wax fruits which were mistaken for natu- 
ral fruits; and mentions them as an ex- 
ample of an illusion for which the » 
is not rs but which the 
tuitive faculty within us must appreciate. 
A superficial notion of the encaustic 
painting of the ancients, and of the mix- 
ture of colours with wax, which was the 
ouly method of painting at the most 
flourishing period of the arts, will be’ 
sufficient to convince any one of the 
sibility of laying every variety o 
colouring on a surface of wax. 
convinced that the ancients did n 
to their artificial fruit a covering of 
nish, or any other composition, which is. 
now absolutely necessary to preserve 
them from dust and stains. For this 
reason, our modern wax fruit has a 
glazed appearance which is not to be 
seen in nature ; this destroys the illu- 
sion, and is an imperfection, from which 
the productions of the ancients in this 
department of art were exempt. We 
may refer to a e of the historian, 
Varro, which Pliny has preserved in his 
Natural History. Varro relates that he 
knew a sculptor at Rome, named Posis, 
who could imitate pears and poms 
perfectly, that the most skilful artist 
could not, by mere sight, distinguish 
them from natural fruit. It may, in- 
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deed, be objected, that in this 

Pliny does not speak of wax models, but 
of thoreutic, or clay-works :—at least so 
it would appear, for in this chapter of 
his works he refers only to objects of 
the latter class. But Pliny’s careless- 
ness as a compiler is well known; and as 
it is improbable, for many reasons, that 
clay fruit could produce such an illusion, 
we may be allowed to conjecture, that 
Varro; who makes use of the word plas- 
tes, alludes to a modeller of wax, and 
not to a potter. 

I shall conclude this article on wax 
fruits, by relating what Lampridius says 
in his Life of Heliogabalus. That odious 
voluptuary frequently took a delight in 
making his guests endure the torments of 
Tantalus. Heordered dishes to be served 
before them containing perfect imita- 
tions in wax of the different kinds of 
meat which he was himself eating. The 
guests were obliged to ot a good face 
upon the joke, to wash their hands after 
every course, (for at that time neither 
knives nor forks were used, and all food 
was eaten with the fingers,) and to swal- 
low a large goblet full of water. Even 
- jh modern times, at great entertainments, 
little pasteboard tarts have been intro- 
duced to fill up the table, and which, to 
the eye, perfectly well supply the place 
of real tarts, though they aré far from 
producing the same effect upon the ap- 
petite of the guests. 


PEACE SOCIETY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I PERFECTLY coincide with your 
observations (in page 480 of your last 
Number), on the formation of a “ Peace 
Society,” as announced to the public 
through the medium of “The Worcester 
Herald,” and request permission to add, 
that the necessity for any measure of 
this description is happily precluded by 
the “ Peace Sociery” of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle—where the future tranquillity of 
Europe is fully secured and guaranteed 
by an “ Association of Sovereigns,” met 
together for this express purpose; and 
that any subordinate societies of this 
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nature would only serve as 
pretexts, through which the 
a country mi 
powerful obstacles agai 
clared by their rightful m 
ever “ just and necessary” such a mea- 
. ht lee fee abt. a od 
ultimate happiness securi' , 
dominions me depend spon the suc- 
cessful issue of it. 

Not only, therefore, would one of the 
chief prerogatives of the crown become 
obstructed, but the effect of shiéte 
* Peace Societies’ would be to create 
civil wars ; and thus to increase, rather 
At all events, Suey me Belsaaae 

t all events, they must be considers 
as an impro Hace | impolitic interference 
with the administration of regular go- 
vernments—with whom alone the 
portant question of peace or war 
ever to be vested. : 

Yours, &c. 
Bath, ‘E. T. Pirerm. 
Dec. 10, 1818. 


QUERIST. 
MR. EDITOR, 4 
IN answer to the query of “ X.” in 
your Magazine for November, permit 
me to refer him to an old law book, en- 
titled, “ Forrescus pe Lavupipus 
coum ANGLIa,” c. 51, p. 124. It is 
there, asserted to be derived from the 
French of Parbdis, and is thus explained: 
“ Sed placitantes tunc, i. €. post meri 
se divertunt ad Paroisum et alibi con- 
sultes cum servientibus ad tegem et aliis 
consiliariis,” &ec. And Se in his 
notes on Fortescue, defines it to be an 
afternoon's exercise, or moot, for the in 
struction of young s 
ay pine name, PAROISIA, as 
tis also the present day practice « 
of court for studente-at-law during ern 
time to perform their exercises in the 
afternoon. Sam. Hawruors. 
Norfolk. 
We have also been favoured with a simi- 


lar explanation from “ An unlettered York- 
shireman.”—EpirTor. 
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Author of “The West _Indies,"—« 
7 “a “ sn j ‘ 


et a a aie 
ge A tone of uncomplaining woe, oe Ey kN ; 
wt ; Kind as the tear in Pity’seye, eer hs he 
a ‘ Soft as the slumbering infant's sigh— , “2 pretty 
ee So sweetly, innocently mild— j Payer 
~ oo It spoke the muse of Sorrow’s child.” ; om *. 
a e ™ Montcomery'’s Pillow, f 
ig natural to wish to know some- interest, but the roductions: 
thing of an author whose writings have nius are the entailed ropeiap- of as 
given birth to mental pleasure, and ex- country: for, as he who is the ( 
oe Sa re mel, Syria of the present memoir has hi ; 
f curiosity, we look from pressed i in his “ World ] 
e history to the historian, from the Flood,” a a oe he . 
etry to the poet. But this curiosi 


ot always to be gratified ; for, during 


ulty in collecting materials for a bio- 
hical sketch, than if he was an object 
of public interest belonging to any other 
cla: uch of the life of a statesman 
_ may be found in the history of the times 
_ in which he lives; and of a soldier in 
_. the records of the battles in which he 
has been engaged: but the life of a 
oet is the history of his heart, of his 
feelings, of his secret soul ; and nothi 
Tess will fully gratf the curiosity of his 
admirers. But such a history, even if 
___ 8 biographer could be found, who would 
“exercise his talents in recording, with 
iality, the result of the closest 


_ by what he ady has written, and to 
erate hope, anticipation, and expect- 
ancy, in the wishes of’ his admirers, 
surely a faithful outline of the man may 
be given, though the more delicate tints 
of praise, the deeper marking shadows of 
character, ‘and the concentrating light 
be withheld. 
completely finished during the life-time 
of the subject, the pencil-sketch may 
afford some gratification. Such sketches 
are sure to be taken of characters so 
interesting as popular living poets; and 
if the objects of our admiration do not 
sit to first-rate artists, the mere pento- 
graphical outline of their minds will be 
eagerly sought for by the world; for a 
poet is not only a public character, in 
which his cotemporaries have a present 
“New Montuby Mac.—Ne, 60. 


, oe to witness the delight he has given, 


World before the 


If the picture cannot be - 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES MonTGoM. a 
sales of Sivetnd— The 


“ There is a living spirit in the ; 

4 breath of music, and a soul o per 5 4r"4 

t speaks a language to the world unknown, 

that language to the bard alone; 
ears, : ¥ et he 

That spirit's voice in every tone he hears; 

"Tis his the magic meaning to 

To utter oracles in glowing verse, — * 

Heroie themes from age to age prolong, — 

Thanake the dead in nature, live in song. ; 

, vi . ‘ 7 

ugh ’graven rocks the warrior's deeds 


P’ m 
DS And mountains hewn to statues wear his 


name; ¥ 
Though shrined in adamant his relics lie 
Beneath a pyramid that scales the sk > 
All that the hand has fashioned ial clea, 
All that the eye admires shall pass away ; 
The mouldering rocks, the hero's 

shall fail, . 
Rennakes shall heave the mountain to 


lures; j = 
Transfus'd, like life, from breast to breast 
it glows, ai 
From sire to son by sure succession 
Bese its increasing flight from clime to 
clime, ‘ 
Outstripping Death upon the wings of 
Time.” i. 

Mr. Monrcomery was the eldest son 
of a Moravian minister ; he was born 
November 4, 1771, at Irvine, a small 
sea-port in Ayrshire, North Britain, 
He was not, however, fated, for any 
length of time, to inhale the same air 
as his countryman, Robert Burns; for 
at four years of age he accompanied his 
parents to Ireland, where for a short 
period they resided at Gracehill, in the 
county of Antrim, In the course of 

Vou. X. 3U 
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the following year he was brought over 
to Engiend, and placed, for the purpose 
fa 


ucation, usdeprived in his in- 
of a father’s care and a mother’s 
tenderness,) at Fulnick, a Moravian se- 
minary, in Yorkshire, in order, as it 
appears, to enable his mother to accom- 
pany his father, about to preach the 
gospel to the poor benighted negroes in 
the West Indies, where wes both fell 
sacrifices to the malignity of the climate, 
(the one in the island of Barbadoes, and 
the other in Tobago,) leaving three in- 
fant, orphan child ren te the protection 
of the God to whose service their lives 
had been devoted. To the place of his 
birth, and the sacrifice to faith and 
duty which his parents made, Mont- 
gomery has thus alluded in his “ De- 
parted Days :"— 
The loud Atlantic Ocean 
On Scotland’s rugged breast 
Rocks with harmonious motion 
His weary waves to rest; 
And gleaming round her emerald isles, 
In all the pomp of sunset smiles :— 
On that romantic shore 
My parents hailed their first-born boy: 
A mother's pangs may mother bore, 
My father felt a father’s joy :-— 
My father !—mother !—parents!— are no 
more ! 
Beneath the Lion star, they sleep 
Beyond the western deep ; 
And when the Sun's noon glory crests the 
waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their 
graves.” 
In the peaceful walls of Fulnick, he 
d the following ten years. During 
that period he was instructed in Latin, 
Grae German, and French; and (like 
the rest of his schoolfellows) was as 
carefully secluded from all commerce 
with the world, as if he had been im- 
mured in a cloister; and perhaps he 
never once conversed for ten minutes 
with any person whatever, except his 
schoolmates and masters, or occasional 
Moravian visitors!’ To a mind so ex- 
quisitely tender as that Montgomery 
possesses from nature, a life so monas- 
ti¢ and monotonous was dangerous; and 
it is not at all unlikely that the peculiar 
views which these good people take of 
the Christian revelation, have added 
much to the indulged melancholy of his 
imagination. Of the domestic econo 
my of the seminary, of the exercise 
and amusements in which the children 
were indulged, or the plan pursued in 
giving them scholastic information, it is 
not necessary to enlarge; but the key- 
note to which the muse of Montgomery 
has adapted her harmony may be found 
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[Jam. 4, 
in the religious tone and peculiar ex- 
pression of the days he a 
nick; for there, every 

did, he was instructed to do for the lo 


of Jesus Christ, the ‘person 
the Trinity, whom Rig myo a 
ways address as if he were the fir: 
offering up their prayers to, 101 
through him, whose sufferings in the 
flesh are their constant and ( 
theme, and whom the are h 
to regard in the amiable and end 

light of a friend and a brother. 

This system must have had peculiar 
charms to an ardent and feeling mind 
like that pall or and as the 
seeds of poesy wh re had sown, 
began to germinate, it is 

y 


that the hymns oe ag Gf 
Morarans, 6 : ft ‘ioe soleil 
mated expressions, 0! i 
of witbowtided love, and such as- 
pirations should be his delight ; or th: 
as soon as his preceptors had taugh 
him to write and to spell, he should t 
to imitate them; and indeed, such w 
the effect produced by these ov 
causes, that before he was ten years 
age he had filled a little volume with sa- 
ered poems of his own composing. , 
That these juvenile verses were simi- 
lar in style and construction to the 
hymns herdaily read and heard, may be 
well imagined, when it is considered, 
that, at the time he do Perc: he Ee 
unacquainted with any of the great 
lish poets: for so ‘abel were the 
a7 to preserve bers minds of = 
pupils from any possible contagion, 
on tbe father of Nae of the bo 
a volume of poems, sel as the 
choicest, for their moral and : 
sentiments, from Milton, Thonison, and 
Young, the book was carefully exa- 
mined by one of the masters, and 
of its unprofitable penne When t 
paternal present came to han 
he had the mortification to find it muti- 
lated and imperfect, many leaves , 
out, and many more in a mangled state! 
Notwithstanding this Sige care, our 
youthful Tyro contrived, by 
secretly borrowing, and reading books 
by stealth, to add to his stock of poetical 
ideas: for before he was twelve years 
old, he had filled two more volumes with 
his verses; and before he was fourteen, 
he had composed a mock-hersic poem, 
in three books, which contained more 
than a thousand lines in imitation of 
Homer's Frogs and Mice. “fe 
The praises which his efforts e 
forth from those of his mig to wh 
he shewed the effusi bis muse 


a 


_ fired his im 


fete Gl Petrss 
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ination. He saw in its 
Perspective the banner of fame which 
posterity would willingly wave over his 
memory; and he planned and began 
Many an epic poem, in which his 
outhful fancy, whilst he was employed 
in writing its exordium, would discern 
immortality. These, however, in their 
‘turn, were all discarded for newly 
presented and more perfect subjects. 
At length he stumbled upon’ one 
which he thought worthy of all the 
energies of his sanguine mind, at fifteen 
years of age—the wars in the reign of 
ALrreD THE GReat. His ambition, 
and the temerity of childhood, (for with 
all his aspirations after fame, he was a 
child in years, and still more in simpli- 
city of manners and ignorance of the 
world,) prevented the mighty subject 
from appalling him; and his want of 
experieiice producing temerity, he de- 
termined upon quitting the beaten track 
of heroic poetry, and pursuing his dis- 
covery of a new and original path. The 
books of his poem were to consist of Pin- 
daric odes, in which the story was to 
be conveyed ; conceiving it possible to 
unite all the magnificene and sublimity 
of the epic with the glowing enthusiasm 
of the Pindaric. This was truly boyish 
daring ; but it was the daring of a boy 
of genius. 
owever, like many of the preceding 
lans which had floated in the fertile 
rain of the nestling poet, Alfred was 
never matured, though he persevered 
in it till he had completed two books, 
which contained about twenty Pindaric 
odes. It is not probable that any of 
them are now in existence. The ma- 
ae taste of their author, has, in all 
robability, long ago consigned them to 
Pblivion £ “hut the spirit which imagined 
them will command admiration from 
every one capable of entering with recol- 
lected feelings into the conceptions of a 
outhful enthusiast. The first scintil- 
ations of genius are valuable to those 
best able to estimate the gem, when it 
has attained the polish of experience ; 
and even the still-born progeny of such 
an intellect as that of Montgomery, 
which were conceived before his strength 
was able to bring them to maturity, 
must be interesting. To prove that 
they were so, the writer of this bricf 
memoir feels happy in recollecting what 
he was once told, on undoubted autho- 
rity, was the subject of the first and 
second odes of the contemplated poem 
already mentioned. It commenced 
whilst Alfred was in the Isle of Athel- 
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Y, disguised 
first ode 
Io Shing 4 and the 
00 own noes genres 
ruins 4 Penanes — io the 
rits ishmen, who ist pe- 
Hshed in = bottle with the Danes, ap- 
peared in his presence to receive their 
eternal doom! These spirits described 
the state of their country, and implored 
the Sovereign of the Universe to inter- 
pone and deliver it from tism. 
uch was the opening of the juvenile 
epic! It was a fear ight! And 
though it fell abortive, the boldness of 
the conception must have convinced the 
conductors of the Fulnick Academy, that 
their pupil was of no common fashion; 
and that the “ Heaven-born flights” of 
ue imaginations, would, at Hs judges 
period, when it was te j - 
ment, reflect no little ieare on ee cha- 
racter of a Christian minister of their 
ponies faith, for which, at that time, 
e was designed: but, like his own Javan, 
in the « World before the Flood,” 


“ Meanwhile, excursive fancy long’d to view 
The world, which yet by fame alone he 


The joys of freedom were his daily themes, 

Glory the secret of his midnight dreams ;— 

That dream he told not, tho’ his heart would 
ache :”— ; 


For, like the Spartan boy, who having 
stolen a fox, and hidden it under his 
cloak, rather chose to let the animal tear 
out his bowels, than discover his theft, 
he kept his anxious aspirations after 
fame a secret, till the change which be- 
came visible in his health and disposition 
betrayed it. In vain the worthy sup 
riors strove to bring back their 
the train of thought, and la of 
mind most proper for a divinity ¢ udent. 
Every mean was tried to bring him back 
to that serious sense which would best 
resist the love of fame, and repress his 
incessant longings after the world; of 
which, at this time, (to use his own 
words, when, many -years afterwards, 
he was speaking on this subject) he 
was “almost as ignorant as he was 
of the mysteries beyond the grave.” 
Yet his thoughts were constantly fixed 
upon the picture which his imagination 
had drawn; and except in contemplat- 
ing the air-built castles which he wat 
continually erecting in his mind, 


. » © No delight the minstrel’s bosom 
knew, 
None, eave the tones that from his herp ke 


drew, 
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And the warm visions of a wayward mind, 
Whoee transient splendour left a gloom be- 
hind 


Frail as the clouds of sun-set, and as fair, 
Pageants of light, resolving into air.’” 

At last, the Moravian brethren, finding 
it impossible to cure the disease which 
sunk deeper and deeper into his heart, 
abandoned their long cherished” hope of 
seeing hima minister ; and he wasp 
with a view to an apprenticeship with 
avery worthy man of the same religious 

rsuasion, who kept a retail shop at 

irfield, near Wakefield. He was 
treated with the greatest tenderness 
whilst he remained in this situation : but 
the business making only a small demand 
on his time, he indulged in day-dreams, in 
which he saw the world and its honours 
depicted in vivid colours;- that world 
into which, in reality, he had as yet 
scarcely advanced a single step. ith 
his mind continually brooding on one 
point, it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
that after he had been at Mirfield about 
a year, and as he was not an articled 
apprentice, knowing that he could not 
be forced back, contrary to his own 
wishes, and at an age when remote con- 
Sequences are not taken into calculation, 
or obvious probabilities into contempla- 
tion, he determined to quit his situation; 
and with the clothes on his back, a 
single change of linen, and three shil- 
lings and sixpence in his pocket, he car- 
ried his design into effect, leaving be- 
hind him ‘a letter to his employer, in 
which he detailed the uneasiness of his 
mind, and gave a promise that he should 
be heard trom again in a few days. 
“ Thus,” to use his own words to a 
friend, “at the age of sixteen, set out 
James Montgomery to begin the world.” 
As he advanced towards the busy scene, 
he found that the picture conceived by 
his imagination was far from being 
correct in its outline, and much over- 
charged with colour: in short, he found 
the world very unlike what he had 
figured to himself at Fulnick, and from 
what he had conceived from the almost 
as distant and indistinct view he had of 
it from Mirfield. The great object of 
his wishes was to proceed at once to 
London: for it was there his heated 
imagination had depicted the honours 
and the riches which awaited him; but 
to go thither was impossible; and on 
the fourth day he engaged himself in a 
situation similar to that which he had 
left, at Wash, near Rotherham, from 
whence he fulfilled his promise of writ< 
ing tovhis former protector, from whom 
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recommend him to the confidence 
new employer. This he boldly asked, 
for his age cen been etn f and 
not even the slightest 

: er, The good 


[ 
he demanded such a character as- 
e demanded such a = fe 


stained his moral character. Th d 
man laid this letter before the Moravian 
council of ministers at Fulnick, where 


they meet to regulate the affairs of the 
society. They re Mon 
for his genius did them honour; and 


was beloved by them, for he was amiable, 
though he had disappointed their hopes: 
they therefore agreed to write any tes- 
timony which he might require, ** if he 
obstinately persi in his resolutions 
to leave them.” They, however, in- 
structed his late master to make 
any offers he might find equal 
task of inducing him to return + 
fold he had left. The worthy mediator 
then repaired to the young man at | 


the 


therham. The meeting was ; 
for both parties had feelmg hearts. 
elder, though he had deplored the fro- 


wardness of his young friend, loved him 
for his amiable and ingenuous hi 
city, and for the very genius which 
had removed him from the i ’ 
of sober counsels; and the runaway 
loved and venerated the elder for the 
oodness of his heart, and the parent- 
Fike kindness he had always shewn him. 
They met in the inn yard, and forge 
there were any spectators of the scene, 
impelled by benevolent tenderness on 
the one hand, and by respectful and 
grateful affection on the other, they 
rushed at once into each others 
and burst into tears. It required all the 
resolution of the youthful ve of am- 
bition and the muses, to resist the kind- 
ness of the intreaties, and the fl in 
offers which were made him to return. 
He, however, did resist them; and t 
his firmness gave pain to his old fri 
it did not make him less kind. He su 
plied his immediate wants, sent him th 
clothes, &c. he had left at Mirfield, a 
not content with giving him a writ 
testimonial of the estimation in 
he held him, he called personally on his 
protegé’s new employer, to recommend 
him to his confidence and n. 


Mr. Montgomery remained at} Wash 


only twelve months, which time was 
passed in the fulfilment of his engage- 
ment, in cherishing. a melanchely whiel 
resulted from the peculiarity of his clo 

tered, and perhaps too s' igi 
education, and in the cultivation of t 
talents which have since benef 
world. Indeed, the conflict be 
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religious and his poetical feelings was 
almost incessant, and whether 
“ To wither in the blossom of renown, 
And, unrecorded, to the dust go down— 
Or for a name on earth to quit the prize 
Of immortality beyond the skies, 
Perplex'd his wavering choice.” 

pa World before the Flood, 
At last, genius triumphed; and having 

ared the way for an introduction to 
the capital, by sending a volume of ma- 
nuscript poems to Mr. Harrison, « book- 
seller in Paternoster Row, he removed 
to London. 

Mr. Harrison gave him a situation in 
his shop, and encouraged him to cultivate 
his talents, though he declined publishing 
his poems, not deeming them likely to 
better his fortune, or to lift him up to 
fame. The bright star which had al- 
lured him from Fulnick, from Mirfield, 
and from Wash, now seemed, to his 
sickened hope, a very ignis fatuus ; and 
in the darkness of disappointment he 
lost sight of the splendid vision.of im- 
mor! , and the munificent patronage 
which sanguine anticipation had pro- 
mised him. At the end of eight months, 
having had a misunderstanding with 
Mr. Harrison, and having tried, in vain, 

‘© induce a bookseller to treat with him 
for an Eastern tale in prose, to which 
he had been persuaded to turn his atten- 
tion as more profitable than poetry, he 
returned to his lastsituationin Yorkshire, 
where he was received with the heartiest 
welcome, and all possible kindness: for 
his value being fairly appreciated, and 
his virtues understood, his employer 
loved him with all the affection ‘of a 
father, “It was this master,” says the 

of a “* Biographical Sketch of Mr. 

M 4m published in the Monthly 
Mirror of January, 1807, “ that. many 
é ards, in the most calamitous 
lol of Montgomery's life, sought 
im out in the midst of his misfortunes, 
not for the pu of offering him con- 
solation only, but of serving him sub- 
stantially by every means in his power. 
The interview which tuok place between 
the old man and his former servant the 
evening previous to the trial at Don- 
caster, will ever live in the remembrance 
of him who can forget an injury, but 
not a kindness. No father could have 
évinced a greater affection for a darling 
son; the tears he shed were honourable 
to his feelings, and were the besg tes- 


_ timony to the conduct and integrity of 
Janes ais 


nd 
nes Montgomery.” 

In 1792, he removed to Sheffield, and 

engaged himself with Mr. Gaus, who 


a 
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at that time published a ve pular 
newspaper, to which during’ the con- 


tinuation of this connection, which lasted 
till Mr. Gales left England, Mon 


me 
occasionally contributed essaysa soe 
which, notwithstanding the ‘‘ Sheffield 


Register” was devoted to ular 
litics, were very seldom Titteal ; forvas 
the author of the sketch before quoted 
has observed, “ the Muses had his whole 
heart, and he sedulously cultivated their 
favours, though no longer with those 
false, yet animating hopes, which, for- 
merly stimulated his exertions.” 

It was the fate of the young poet to 
conciliate the affections of all with whom - 
he came in contact in domestic society ; 
and Mr. Gales and his amiable family vied 
with each other in demonstrating their 
respect and regard for him; treati 
him like a brother, and nursing him wi 
the most solicitous tenderness, during a 
long and painful illness, with which he 
was afflicted in the year 1793. In 1794, 


when Mr. Gales left England, to avoid a 


political prosecution, Montgomery, by 
the assistance of a gentleman, to whom, 
except in a knowledge of his talents, he 
was almost a stranger, became the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper—the title of 
which he changed for that of the “ Iris.” 
Of the politics of the “ ister,” it 
would be irrelevant to speak; but by the 
observance of a greater degree of moder- 


-ation in censuring public measures, and 


by being less speculative in re/orm, the 
new editor gave offence to many of his 
readers; though others thought the 
paper had acquired a new interest in the 
greater degree of originality and lite- - 
rary merit of its more miscellaneous 
columns. Amongst other articles, was 
one which he denominated “ ‘The En- 
thusiast :” this was particularly attract- 
ive to his friends, since they could not 
but see that the portrait exhibited was a 
playfully-sketched: likeness of the mind 
of the editor himself. But with all his 
care to avoid the fate of his predecessor, 


it was not long before he fell into a snare, 
which had all the appearance of haying 
been laid for him, Amongst the types, 


&c. in the printing office, when it was 
transferred to him, was a song, which, 
to use the technical phrase, had been 
set up in type some time before Mr. 
Gales left England ; this song, the type 
of which it was composed not being 
wanted, remained in statu quo, It was 
a song written by a clergyman in Ire- 
land, in commemoration of the demoli- 
tion of the Bastile, in 1789, and, was. 
sung at Belfast, on the l4th July, 1792, 
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on the anniversary of that event. It 
had been copied into half the new: Ts 
in the kingdom, and had not the least 
allusion to the war, which broke out 
nine months after it was written. Mont- 
gomery was ignorant that the song was 
ready in his office for the press, tilla 
hawker informed him of the fact, at the 
same time requesting him to print a few 
quires for him: this, in the first instance, 
was refused, as he was not in the habit 
of printing such articles for hawkers ;— 
importunity, however, prevailed; the 
song being in his eye perfectly harmless. 
Others, it appeared, thought differently ; 
for the hawker was taken up a few days 
afterwards at Wakefield, and there be- 
came evidence against the printer, who 
was tried at the January Quarter Ses- 
sions, 1795, and found guilty of publish- 
ing. This verdict, which was in fact an 
acquittal, was refused by the court; and 
the jury, on reconsidering for another 
hour, then gave in a general verdict of 

uilty. The sentence, which was de- 
Grerad by M. A. Taylor, esq. who pre- 
sided, was a fine of twenty pounds, and 
three months imprisonment in York 
Castle. 

Our author was not ruined by his in- 
carceration; for an active friend super- 
intended his business during his confine- 
ment; and on his return, after the com- 
pletion of the sentence, he was wel- 
eomed home by all parties, as one “‘ more 
sinned against than sinning.” On re 
suming his editorial duties, in order to 
banish speculative politics as much as 
possible from the * Iris,” he commenced 
a series of essays, which he called “The 
Whisperer.” A very considerable portion 
of genuine humour, both in prose and 
verse, was observable in these effusions ; 
and though they were hastily written, 
and hastily published, to meet the public 
eye, they will be read with much inter- 
est by those who may have the good for- 
tune to possess one of the very few 
copies which (in 1798) their ingenious 
author published in a single volume, for 
the originals in the “ Iris” must have 
nearly all perished by the accidents 
which generally make newspaper litera- 
ture so short-lived. 

It was not long, however, notwith- 
standing his anxicty to avoid giving of- 
fence, before the amiable editor of the 
“ Tris” was again entangled in the web 
of law. He had scarcely become warm 
in his office, when a riot took place in 
the streets of Sheffield, in which two 
men were killed by the military, He de- 
tailed the ciretmstance, as it appeared to 
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him, correctly ; but a magistrate in 
neighbourhda who was also a ¥ 
teer officer, felt ved at the 
tive, and prefe a bill of ind 
against the printer for a libel, which was 
tried at Doncaster ns, in Jan 
1796. The defence he set up was s 
justification of the statement which 
e had published; and a cloud of 
nesses established it. He was however 
found guilty, and sentenced to a 
fine of thirty pounds, and to an 
other imprisonment in York Castle for 
the space of six months. Whatever may 
be thought of the sentence, it is but jus- 
tice to both plaintiff and defendant, to 
add, that the former treated the latter, 
after his return from York Castle, with 
marked kindness and attention ;— 
moted his interest by every in hi 
power, and even seemed to 
sure in shewing him marks 
putto. A few years before 
e has been dead many years,) w 
siding at the Quarter Sessions, he 
Mr. Montgomery amongst the 
auditors, and instantly called to 
¥d officer to make way for him, imyiti 
im, at the same time, to come up 
sit upon the bench beside himself, 
he would be less inconvenienced. _ 
Montgomery did seat himself th 
and who would not, at that 
have envied his feclings? His was the 
triumph of proclaimed truth and inmo- 
cence. And yet the circumstance re- 
flected honour on the proper feeling and 
candour of his late prosecutor. 

Whilst Montgomery remained in York 
Castle, where he had the satisfaction of 
being treated with respect by all around 
him, and where, after a few days, he 
was accommodated with an peep saa 
exclusively his own, and with the range 
of the extensive Castle yard, he bore 
his spirits by the consciousness, that his 
sufferings were unmerited ; and fille 
his time by correspondence . 
friends, by writing articles for his news- 
paper, and by seizing io eo 
which secluded leisure him, to 
new-string his lyre; his 
“« chosen treasure, 

Solace of his bleeding heart; 


for it was now that he cdmposed : 
poems, which he afterwards (in 
published under the title of 
Amusements.” He also revised, 
his seclusion, a work of ate: 
tude,replete with wit, and wit 

sallies of humour, that 
pose that they : 
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n which traced the “« Harp of Sorrow." 
his work, however, has been profitless ; 
for he could not be prevailed upon to let 
it meet the public eye, though it was cal- 
culated to have caused as many hearty 
peels of sympathizing laughter, as his 
melancholy tones had drawn tears. 
was liberated on the Sth of July, 
and immediately went to Scar- 
borough, in order to brace his shattered 
jaa tion, which, delicate as it was 
m nature, had suffered much from 
“excessive anxiety and imprisonment. He 
now, for the first time since he was four 
gr of age, saw the sea. To a mind 
e his, the magnificence of the ocean, 
and the high-piled grandeur of the York- 
shire coast, were sublime spectacles; and 
they afforded him uncommon gratifica- 
tion—a gratification which was repeated 
in subsequent visits, and which (in 1805) 
gave birth to his poem on “ The Ocean ;” 
a production which will be read with de- 
light as long as the language jn which it 
is written shall exist. This, his first visit 
to Scarborough, occupied about three 
weeks, which, with improved health 
and spi he returned to Sheffield and 
the duties of his uccupation. 
@ In the following spring he published 
fis “ Prison Amusements.” These 
poems were-received, wherever they 
were seen, with approbation; but their 
author made no effort to pat them in 
the way of notoriety; and he was still 
more careless of the fate of a series of 
essays, which he drew from the pages of 
the “Tris, under the title of “The 
Whisperer,” in 1798. From this time— 
till in 1806 he produced the volume con- 
taining “ The Wanderer of Switzer- 


Jand”—he confined his pen chiefly to, his 
editorial duties; indulging himself in 
erishing those feelings which have 
marked in his character so striking a re- 
semblance to that of the amiable and 
y-gifted, but melancholy, Cowper; 

a resemblance of which all his friends 
are fully sensible, and of which he him- 


, self seemed to be aware, when in his 
« 


West Indies” he thus speaks of the 


poet of Olney, in advocating the cause 


of th Tr negroes :— 

ies The roe Pigs a the lyre and lute be- 
Ng, 

Whose Bog of freedom is her noblest song, 

® lyre, with awful indignation swept, 

r the sweet lute in silent sorrow wept.— 

en Albion’s crimes drew thunder from 

ype el 
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Pere that wring my bosom once were 
ine : 

Be all thy virtues, all thy genius mine! 


Like his great prototype—for such 
will every one who is intimate with the 
features of Montgomery's mind pro- 
nounce Cowper to have been—with a 
spirit humbly obedient to its God, and 
tremblingly alive to the due performance 
of every moral obligation, extraordi- 
nary susceptibility, and perhaps, an ex- 
aggerated conviction of the awful situa- 
tion in which mortality is placed, he 
exhibits occasionally a melanchol gloom 
which enchains his vigorous pn elastic 
fancy, and arrests the progress of his 
playful pen. And, as he so well ex- 
presses it in a passage of “ Javan,” 

“ The world, whose charms his young affec- 
tions stole, ; 
He found too mean for his immortal soul. 
Wound into life through all his feelings 
wrought, 
Death and eternity possessed his thought.” 
* * * * 


“ The fame he followed, and the fame he 
found. 


ound, 
Healed not his heart's immedicable wound; 
me applauded, crowned where'er he 


rov 

The bard was homeless, friendless, unbe- 
loved, 

All else that breathed below the circling 


sky, 
Were linked to earth by some endearing 
te ;— 
He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 
Was cast, 


wave, 
On life’s rough sea—and there was none to 
save. 
The picture which our poet has. 
of the antediluvian He Galler 
in its generally: close resemblance to him- 
self in one of its lines; for although he 
has never been married, and in that 
sense is “ homeless,” he has never been 
“ friendless,” nor “ unbeloved ;” for few 
persons can be acquainted with him 
without feeling an interest in his h 
iness—and there is no one that knows 
tim intimately, who does not love and 
esteem him. But the other part of the 
portrait is so strikingly similar to his 
own character, that the likeness is scarce- 
ly to be mistaken. 
But to proceed. « The Wanderer of 
Switzerland” was sent into the world. 
It was read, and admired; and its au- 
thor was immediately acknowledged wor- 
thy of being registered on the roll of 
enuine poets. Another poem of a very 
different character had been prepared to 


companionless, from wave to . 


take the lead of the minor pieces which 
are appended to the volume: but this 
the author superseded when nearly the 
whole. of it was printed. Why he dis- 
carded the ‘“ Loss of the Locks” he has 
not declared; but having had the satis- 
faction of perusing this disinterested 
child of the Muse, the writer of this 
article cannot help expressing his con- 
cern that the world has not been allowed 
to ticipate in the gratification it af- 
forded him. In 1809, the first edition 
of « The West Indies” was published in 
uarto, with superb embcllishments.— 
s the work was not advertised in the 
usual manner, and as the expensive scale 
on which it was got up by Mr. Bow- 
YER, the publisher, seemed to demand, 
it was little known till it was printed in 
a portable form: of which upwards of 
ten thousand copies have been since sold. 
The fecling and piety which pervade 
every page were to be expected from 
the pen of Montgomery; but the har- 
mony was not exclusively composed of 
such notes as are best drawn from a 
“Harp of Sorrow” —for there were 
amongst them such as he blew from the 
trumpet of his wrath, and such as his 
JuBax struck when he swept the “ living 
lyre,” and in indignant strains sung 
man’s oppression— 
« For now a bolder hand he flings 
And dives among the deepest strings ;— 
,_ Then forth the music brake like thunder.” 
The same observation applies to his 
* World before the Flood,” published in 
1812, although, perhaps, from the very 
title and subject, the popularity of that 
volume has not equalled its precursors. 
It is, however, a poem which must rise 
in estimation in proportion as it is 
known ; for no man of taste and feeling 
can possibly read it without wishing to 
make others participate in the pleasure 
he has derived from it. In the course 
of this sketch of the life of its author, 
several passages have been quoted of no 
eommon interest; and if the poem is 
unequal in its interest, it has resulted 
from the subject itself, which fettered 
the imagination of the poet; obliging 
him to correspond in his flights with 
the obscurely detailed circumstanegs re- 
lated of some of his Personas, in the 
sacred volume from which he drew them. 
As a proof of this, it will be acknow- 
ledged, even by those who are most in 
unison with the author, in devotedness 
to the holy text, that in those portions 
of the narrative in which he has adhered 
the closest, and with the greatest rever~ 
ence to the authority which furnished 
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the foundation, though he 

the sublime and solemn strains of d 

ly inspired poesy, he is then the least at- 
tractive, because the tho have been 
long familiar to bis readers. Human 
nature has a greedy curiosity, a mever 


satisfied thirst for novelty; and — 
di intment follows 


subet tution re! more sublime and mee 
important, but already known 

are coolly received; and even of 
most bewitching strokes of , if 
they are already familiar to 
whatever talent be displayed, i 
ever skilful the variation, the approval 
is always qualified. Thus, if our author, 
in ae oe coon — Saket 
not tied himself so to the 

the text, his strains would have com- 
manded more attention, and would have 
elicited more applause; for where he 
has found himself unshackled by the: 
cord, he has burst boldly into the ‘salen 
of invention, and enriched his pages with 
the spoil. Where he did not feel him- 


self bound by conscience to use s 
phraseology, in elucidation of serip 


from thence those 
and tasteful decorations which he has so 


(still Covpét-like) has detained 
press. Fastidious in 1 
ciding where his reputa' t 
mitted, and trem ingly fe ; 
ting forth a line w 
e construed to militate, in 
egree, against any thing” b 
deci a divine or a moral 
he tries every note with the most care- 
ful solicitude, in the solitude of his 
study, before he ventures to breathe the 
strain in public, lest a chord should yi- 
brate in unison with some idea less pure 
than his own. When 
poem. eppeat judging from what 
een already seen, itis not too mu 
expect that the public stock of 
tual pleasures will receive a 
increase, and the -an 3 
sprig to the L 


he has so 
earned and so mod 3 wte 
As the editor oa pur he 
ject of this memoir “a cer 


7m the 
e in de- 


=> 
ss 


i Se ee 
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degree, be considered in a political point 
of view. His “ Ode to te Vohinteare 
of Britain,” “ The Battle of Alexan- 
dria,” and “ The Ocean,” afford such 
honorable testimony of his patriotism, 
that no one can dispute his pretensions 
to rank as a loyal bard; and if his 
-claims as an editor admit of any question 
-it must arise from his not being at all 
times perfectly understood when he has 

iven expression to his opinions, which 

e always does honestly aud impartially. 
Forced by the profession in which acci- 
dent, not choice had placed him, to write 
upon political subjects, he uniformly 
looks at every question he is obliged to 
comment upon, in the Iris, abstractedly, 
without reference to the party from 
whence the measure originated, or to 
that by’ which it is opposed. Of all 
men breathing Mr. Montgomery is per- 
haps the last whose constitutional or ac- 
quired habit would lead him to political 
hostility ; but necessitated, sometimes, 
however irksome, to give expression to 
his opinion, by way of making the labour 
pleasant, he often indulges the sportive- 
ness of his fancy, and in his retrospects 
or leading articles, whilst he penetrates 


' the very heart's core of his subject, he 
x 


hibits such a vein of good-natured, 
though deeply-searching satire, and em- 
bellishes his reasoning with so much wit 
and pathos, such a pS cl of style, 
and such a complete mastery of lan- 
guage, that superficial readers almost 
constantly set him down as the partizan 
of the party, who, at the moment, take 
the same side of the question, which the 
editor of the “Iris,” from its own abstract 
merits, and his own unbiassed view of 
the subject,has been induced to advocate. 
The same err6neous mode of judgment 
has been applied at other times on read- 
ing his paper, by persons who, forgetting 
that an honest,man is of no party but 
that of truth, as it may appear to his 


4 eyes, have accused him of tergiver- 
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sation and political instability, of bei 

a deserter from a standard under whic 

he never marched, and from a corps in 
which he had never enrolled himself. 
Mr. Montgomery, in his capacity of 
editor, has taken a proud because it is 
an independent stand, between two great 
contending parties, which divide opi- 
nions on great public measures. e 
may have decided erroneously in some 
particular cases, (for whose judgment is 
infallible ?) but the expression of his 
views have always borne internal evi- 
dence of being honest ones. 

This memoir has imperceptibly taken 
possession of more than is usually 
appropriated to articles of biogragny in 
periodical publications: and yet for the 
gratification of such as may wish to 
know something of the person of its 
subject, it may be proper to add, that he 
is rather below the middle stature; 
slightly formed, but well proportioned. 
His complexion is fair and his hair yel- 
low. His features have a melancholy 
but interesting expression when his ima- 
gination is at rest; but when that is 
awakened by the animating influence of 
conversation (epi on questions of 
importance or of feeling) his whole coun- 
tenance (and particularly his eyes, which 
beam intelligence) is irradiated by his 
genius. His modesty, and seclusion of 
manner, in the company of strangers, 
have a tendency to hide from common 
observation the riches of his mind; but 
when familiar intercourse has broken 
the talisman which seals his lips on intro- 
duction, his colloquial powers are found 
to be of the first order. His ideas have 
an able auxiliary in his eloquence ; for 
language is subservient to his will, and 
though ina war of words an opponent 
must often smart beneath the lash ‘of 
his wit, and the severity of his retort, 
the amiableness of his nature instantly 
furnishes a balm to heal such wounds. 
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AN EASTERN DAY, 


In Imitation of Tuomas Moore, Esa. 
Iv the heart ever loves to repose in the 


Of Paradise, pictured in flowers and beams— 


If the glimpses of bliss, all delight,all elysian, 


Its essence compounded of roses and rays ; 
With a bound, such as Fancy must every 
y _where f make 
New Monrapy Mae.—No? 60. 


— 


", _ Everflashed on the soul in its loveliest vision ; 
‘If the spirit partakes of the light it surveys, 


When its pulse to new beauties is sweetly 
aw 
To the land let it fly, where true loveliness 


esses 

The heart that will haunt her, the smile that 
caresses ! 

"Tis the clime of the East! Oh! how bright 
to behold 

All pees ips of morning now melt into 
go 7 
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Each shadowy tint that the night left behind, 
Now big like Hope, on the fears of 


And the da dag is hailed by the nightin- 
gale's hymn, 

And the purple pomegranate looks darkly 
and dim ; : 

The camel, just roused, now awakes from 
the dells, 

Whilst Echo repeats his light tinkling of 
bells : 

And the Jessamine odors that rise from the 
bowers, 

And the hues of new beauty, all glowing in 


flowe' 
All urentha,aal all smile, as if they had been 
bo 


rn 

To welcome, in bliss, the delights of the 
morn. 

ae re day !—oh ! when radiance is purest 


f beam 
When the sky i isall light, what a heaven does 
it seem! 
Like a calm, sunny islandless ocean above, 
Hang the pure chrystal clouds of those re- 
ions of love. 
Nor 


Earth less enchantingly shine—at 
this-hour 

The humming-bird shoots from the tree to 
the flower ; 

And the beams, ever busy, illume as he 
springs, 

And betray all the topaz and gold of his 


ist the falling of waters—green rising 
oo td hills, 
And the soul-melting odors that summer 


Combine “all their beauties, and sweetly 


impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 


And the evening :—how beauteous, when 
brilliancy dies 

In a milder luxuriance o'er Easterly skies, 

To behold the sweet pillow on which it re- 


poses 

In the west, tinged with lilies half mingled 
with roses. 

Like the soft shining maid that is languidly 
stealing 

All the ore of the heart, in th’ enchantment 
of feeling ; 

So the calmness of evening, more tenderly 
glows, 

Than the radiance of pomp that a day-beam 
bestows. 

Oh, how lovely looks light! and its shadows 
how tender, 

When fades into twilight this farewell of 
splendor ! 

Like the music that Fancy will oftentimes 


hear, 
In Me dreams of delight, indistinctly more 
lear; 
So the whispers of melody—far, far away, 
Seem to hymn with wild strains the depar- 
ture of day. 
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In the "ic, inking woe 
And the pilgrim his eas at his oly oar 


counts, 
In the _ cedar groves, where the Hyalice 
ants 
Thro’ beds of pure amber roll m: on, 


In a sweet — murmur, 
And beautooodty ud. wie le apa 


From thse bright mountain homes come 
e Jessam 
or ait night all its love- 


Like the flower that 
liness 
And Meetioak perfume, whilst each other 
one 
So the young Indian maids to the evening’s 
y duties 
Spring forward at once, in aline of young 


beauties, 
And reveal, now and then, in the ‘mirth of 
their dances, 


The ae of love in the light! of their 


glan 
Whilst “ue ‘imbrel, and tabor, ar 
gale’s song, 
Join Echo's wild melody all the ni, 
Tullamore, Sept. 1818. 
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ny on“ * 
To ****, oo 
Who was complaining that she h 
ten her Sister's 


Grieve not tho’ Fanny’s birth-day ’ 
Without one on th Meese 
When days are ht 
Who measures n blis By tne? time? 
When sorrow dims our darkling 
‘Such lonely gleams are dear; 
But who can mark one happy 
If happy thro’ the year? — 
Such sweet forgetfulness b 
So ever live and love; _ 
No need of gift, or votive 
The fond glad heart to 


STANZAS, 

Hritlen at Halton } 

Bright is the sky—a morrow f 
we 


In cloddless nen 
The pach are ee ou 
A dewy y freshness fills 
And Sites and—unk 
Ne‘er. Seal her wi 
wild and fair. 
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_ Oh! ’tis a scene might still mad Passion’s 


raging ! 
From stern, vindictive thought afford re- 
i 


jease ; : 
With mystic “power, each stormy burst as- 
suaging, : - 
Soothe the torn soul with “ moonlight, 
balm, and peace.” 
‘Who ever marked yon orb, so sweetly shin- 
ing. 
Nor dreamt of worlds beyond all mortal 
ken ?— 


Who e’er beheld it thus—and, unrepining, 
Bent back his footsteps to the haunts of 
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Ask’st thou, why from gay circles stealing 
I love to bend my lonely way ?— 
Oh! "tis because the burst of feeling 
No sordid souls are near to stay! _ 
For, not to the cold crowd unheeding, 


Would I e’er seem a grief to feel; ‘ 
The wounds from which the breast is bleed- 


ing. 
‘They probe—without the power to heal! 
I want not pity from the throng, 


Who need the tears they feign to give ;— 
I only wish to pass along 


men? Unmarked—unnoticed still’to grieve. 
July 20th, 1817. A. A.W. 1816. ‘ ARION. 
LINES, The patriot, to the hero’s claim, 
: Written on the Field of Waterloo. Bows his proud soul, with grief opprest ; 
"(From the Coarier.) But there are those, with whom their name 


YE are gone to your narrow beds, 
Ye forms of the a ib brave! st 

| The - springs o’er your 3, 
Aud the iy icin round your grave: 
But the green sod that blooms above 

Is water’d by the tears of love; 
| And the wild wind that wanders by, 

Is mingled with Affection’s sigh. 


Oh! when ye sunk on your bed of death, 

No gentle form hungover you ; 

No fond eye caught your parting breath, 

Or sunk in anguish from the view. 

But o’er you, in that hour of fate, 

Bent the dark Gaul’s revengeful form ; 
And the stern glance of ruthless hate, 

Gleam’d dreadful ’mid the hurrying storm. 
No mourning dirge did o’er you swell, 

Nor winding sheet your limbs inclose, 
For you was toll’d no ing bell ; 

No tomb was rais’d where you repose; 
For your bed ofdeath was the battle ground, 
*T was there they heap'd your funeral mound, 
And all unhallow'd was your grave, 

Save by the ashes of the brave. 


Then to the warrior’s memory 
A monument of love we'll raise ; 
_ And Veneration’s heart-felt sigh 
Shall waft their fame ch + ase days. 
Daughters of Albion! sw e strain ; 
- More loudly raise the funeral song ; 
dd, wide o'er all the fatal plain, 
record of their deeds prolong. 
- Ye fix’d, oh, ye brave! when for us ye died, 
On every heart an endless claim ; 
- When ye sunk in the battle’s blood-red tide, 
Ye bought by your death, a deathless 


4 


mame, 
| 8 eat than the warrior’s of ages gone 
‘ 7st hs than the heroes of Marathon ; y 
They, from one land, a tyrant hurl‘d, 
Yecr sh'd the tyrant of the world. 


ir that stopt your course for ever; 


y a gay heart's joyous swell ; 
were nipt, to blossom never, 


_ When, smote, in glory’s lap you fell. 
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Is still more lov’d, more fondly blest: _ 
For wheresoe’er we turn our eyes, 
This wide-extended plain around, 
The Father, Brother, Husband lies 
Beneath the undulating mound. 
How many an eye, ye truly brave! 
Has thanked you for the lives you gave. 
Ye fondly lov’d! how many a tear 
Has witness’d to your virtues here : 
Call not the warrior’s grave unblest; 
Though, ’mid this silent solitude, 
The grey stone rise not o’er his breast, 
Nor holy pile may here be view’d; 
There is a charm more sweet—more pure 
Than human art has ever thrown ; 
Yes, there are records, more secure 
Than marble bust, or sculptur'd stone; 
The gentle sigh of sorrowing love, 

The hapless mourner’s silent tear; 
Shall here that better guerdon prove, 
That holier calm, shall whisper here. 

When Egypt's tombs shall all ip ai 
And earth's proud temples swept away, 

Your deeds, a deathless monument, _ 
Shall guard your glory from decay. 


THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 
On seeing her Bust in the King’s chamber 
in 1812. ? 

(From the German of Breuner.) 

Thou’rt gone from us—to weep no more— 

Thy day of grief—of glory’s o’er— 

In Fortune's last extremity, 

Princess—’t was well for thee to die! 

Death calms the wretched—frees the slaye— 

Can insult reach thee in the grave?» 

The tyrant now may taunt and scorn— 

No more thy noble spirit's torn— 

Oh! for the hour—a freeman’s steel 

Shall teach his.callous heart to feel ; " 

Oh! for the time he lies as low— 

Cars’d deep—not bless’d, as Angel, thou; 

I saw thee—never left mine eye * 

Thy first proud glance of majesty— 

Proud, yet most sweet, a starting tear 

Told that a woman’s heart was there, 


‘ 
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Thy cheek is _ before por ae 3 STANZAS. 

As the faint on Autumn’s ga’ 

Then, lighted up with burning tinge, (Brom the Franklin Gesetta.)” 

As o’er it from thine eye’s dark fringe «« This world is all a fleeting shew.” 

Came drop by drop, the tears of pain, ; 7 

At some new galling of thy chain ; ; eS 

Some slighting sullen courtesy, There is an hour of eaceful rest 

Of him who could not honour thee. To mourning rers given : 

Fiend of the Earth !—Napoleon !— There is a tear for souls 

What could’st thou of such hearts have A balm for every wounded breast— 
known? *Tis found above—in heaven! © 

Yet there was one who felt—who feels ‘ 

The wound time widens—but not heals; There is a soft, adowny bed, 

Pierc’d to the soul with every sting ‘Tis fair as breath of even; 

That Fate might point against a king ; a couch for mortals spread, — 

The man had one more misery Vhere they may rest the aching head, 

To meet—and met it losing thee. And find repose—in heaven ! 

Thou'rt past from mortal to divine ; “ Y 

Princess, thy chamber’s now thy shrine : There is ra for weeping souls, ' 

No more to beam, no more to weep, wean : epee yre on i 

Thine éyes are in the grave’s dark sleep; yyy) eRe tim a pestuous shoals, 

Yet lives there in this breathless stone bere ee ee 

What spells the eye to gaze upon, ORE Em 

T cannot tell the charm—-the eye There faith lifts up the tearful eye 

Js caught, fix’d, fill’d, unconscious why * The heart with anguish riven ; , 

*Tis not thy soft yet stately brow, And views the tempest passing by, 


Sweet stooping eyelid—hair's rich flow, 
*Tis the deep grace that seems to wind 
O’er all---the relique of thy mind : 


The evening shadows quickly fly, 
And all serene—in heayen! 


And this, the end of birth and bloom, There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
‘Tears, terrors, exile, and the tomb— And joys supreme are given ; 
No ; the stern heart that laid thee there There rays divine disperse the 
Shall drop with blood for every tear ; Beyond the confines of the ot genie ; 
For this, from fame, hope, mankind driven, — Appears the dawn of heaven ! 
As sure as there’s a power in heaven— 
That crime's not made to be forgiven. 
re 


THE CABINET. 


INPANCY OF GEORGE II1. 

EVERY circumstance, however mi- 
nute, which exemplifies traits in the 
character of our exccllent and beloved 
sovereign, must, at the present moment, 
be peculiarly interesting to all hearts of 
feeling and loyalty ;—to such, therefore, 
the following domestic particulars are 
confidently addressed: they are given 
on the authority of a lady,* who, when 
living, was personaJly acquainted with 
his Majesty's nurse and her daughter. 

The King, as most people have heard, 
was a seven month's-child, and, from 
that circumstance, so weakly at the pe- 
riod of his birth, that serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained that it would be 
impossible to rear him. It was, in con- 
sequence, thought advisable to wave the 
strict etiquette hitherto maintained, of 
having for the royal infant a nobly de- 
scended nurse, in favour of one in the 
middle ranks of life—the fine, healthy, 
fresh-coloured wife of a gardener, pro- 


* The writer's mother. 


nent Ti chert 
- first pri chee: ac 
the pais charge, but 


bably the head gardener of one of the 
palaces: This person, beside the recom- 
mendations of an excellent constitution, 
and much experimental skill, was cha- 
racterized by qualities which so endeared 
her to the Ring, that his attachment 
towards her, never, duri er exi 
ence, experienced the 
tion. She possessed great ¢ 
feeling, much oe of he 
a disposition both di 
candid, 

The two former of 


: ae | ~ 
these. 
pear to have instantly hes qualitin ap 


tions to the nursling offered to her care: 
of 


not, however, from apres » th 


its being a babe 

from the maternal tenderness excited 
while contemplating the delicat 

being, whose frail tenure 
she was confident, under her | 


ment, would become strong 


made known to her, that, 
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the court eee the royal infant 
‘ could not be allowed to sleep with her— 
: _from an etiquette so cold, and, in the 
e present case, so likely, in her opinion, 


to prove prejudicial, she instantly re- 
volted, and, in terms both warm and 

A blunt, thus expressed herself:—« Not 

: sleep with me! then you may nurse the 

‘ boy yourselves.” 

‘0 no compromise (or rather reason- 
ing) offered, would she listen; but con- 
tinued resolutely to refuse to take charge 
of the royal infant, if bound to observe 

a a ceremony which no argument could 

make her think otherwise than alike 

unnatural and unhealthy. 
This’ refusal of an office, which many 
ersons would have been ambitious of 
filling under any restrictions whatever, 
upon motives, too, so purely disinterest- 
ed, convinced those with whom she was 
in debate, of her conscientious belief, that 
® unless the infant prince was intrusted 

i to her sole management, she must, in 

J accepting the charge, engage to act in 

h opposition to her own judgment, and 
thus sacrifice what she considered her 

is duty to him. Influenced by this convic- 
tion, they properly represented the af- 
go fair to the powers by whom they were 
i employed ; in consequence of which, the 
point of court ceremony was yielded 
to Mrs. *. ‘To this conscientious 
obstinacy on her part, it is more than 
probable that the nation owes the bless- 
in 

o 


it has for so many years enjoyed, 
being governed by one of the best of 
men, and of kings, that ever united in 
himself the virtues which grace both 
characters. But to return— 

The affection of his Majesty for his 
nurse “grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength; but 
as his power did not keep pace with his 
increasing regard, it was long before he 
could prove that regard to her and her 
family as substantially as his heart yearn- 
ed to do. His income was considered, 
even at tliat time, as too limited for 
one of his high rank; and of course, 
though regulated by the strictest pru- 
dence and economy, he had little to 

e, from the necessary expenses of 
his household, for the gratification of 
his generous feelings. These were often 
distressingly called forth by the situation 

~ of his nurse, who, after he was grown 


© The circumstance, but not the name, 
made, at the time of hearing it, a Jasting 


ion on the mind of the writer, when 
a chil Ei - 
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up, whether from misfortune, or from 
her husband's extravagance, was fre- 
quently in great want of money. On 
these occasions she always went to the 
Prince, well knowing that if he could re- 
lieve their distress, it would immediately 
be done; and if not that his affectionate 
sympathy would soothe her mind.— 
Never was she disappointed of this con- 
solation; for when the Prince found 
himself unable to administer to their 
exigencies, he has actually been known 
to mingle his tears with her'’s—a sym- 
pathy which speaks volumes in love and 
admiration of the heart that felt it. 

Whether his nurse lived to taste his 
Majesty's generosity to the full extent 
he felt it—if ever heard by the writer, 
memory has lost: but the daughter, who 
married, (the writer thinks a doctor of 
divinity, and was, perhaps, the King’s 
foster sister,) was made laundress to his 
a ER a rn place of good emolu- 
ment, 


BEAUTY IN ENGLAND, PRANCE, AND 
ITALY. 


By M. Srenpuat. 


Ancona, May 27.—I met, at St. Cirac, 
a Russian general, a friend of Erfurt, 
who had just come from Paris, 

A physical peculiarity of the French 
shocked an Russian friend very much ; 
the dreadful leanness of the most of the 
danseuses at the Opera. In fact, it seems 
to me, on reflection, that many of our 
fashionable women who are extremely 
slender, have caused this circumstance 
to enter into the idea of beauty. Lean- 
ness is in France considered necesgar 
to anelegantair. In Italy, people think, 
very rationally, that the first condition 
of it is the air of health, without which 
there is no voluptuousness, 3 

The Russian is of opinion that beauty 
is very rare among the French ladies. 
He maintains that the finest figures he 
saw at Paris were English women.’ 

If we take the togaie to count in the 
Bois de Boulogne, out of a hundred 
French women, eighty are eeable, 
and carte one beautiful. ut of a 
hundred English women, thirty are gro- 
tesque, forty are decidedly ugly, twenty 
tolerably well, though maussades, and 
ten divinities on this earth, from the 
freshness and innocence of their beauty. 

Out of a hundred Italian women, 
thirty are -caricatures, with face and 
neck besmeared with rouge and powder, 
fifty are beautiful, but with no other 
attraction than an air of yoluptuousness; 
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the twenty others are of antique beauty, 
the most overpowering, and, in our opi- 
nion, surpass even the most beautiful 
English women. English beauty seems 
avaricious, without soul and life, beside 
the divine eyes which Heaven has given 
to Italy. . 

The form of the bones in the hand is 
ugly at Paris; it approximates to that 
of the monkey, and it prevents the 
women from resisting the attacks of 

. The three most beautiful women 
of Rome are certainly more than 45. 
Paris is farther north; and yet such a 
miracle was never yet observed there. 
I observed to the Russian general, that 
Paris and Champagne were the parts of 
France where the configuration of the 
head partakes least of beauty. The 
women of Pays.de Caux, (in Normandy,) 
and of Arles, (in Provence,) approxi- 
mate more to the beautiful forms of 
Italy. Here and there is always some 
grand feature, even in the heads of the 
most decidedly ugly. Some idea may 
be formed of this, from the heads of the 
old women of Lionardo da Vinci, and of 
Raphael. 

s to male beauty, after the Italians, 
we give the preference to young English- 
men, when they escape clumsiness. 

A young Italian peasant that happens 
to be ugly, is frightful; the French 
peasant is silly; and the English is vul- 


gar. 


The Arctie Expedition. 


. by those who composed it, nor can ¥ ords” 


APPECTING, BUT UNCONSCIOUS — 


PROOF OF A CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. : 
Lady Strathmore, who broke her first. 
husband's heart by the violence of her 


temper and her want of feeling—a con- 
duct which her second. . Mr. 
Bowes, punished by ne bass ing 
her bones through a more manual ex— 


ercise of qualities similar to her own— 
lavished all the affection with which na- 


ture had endowed her, on a large 
on This animal was pg. gers 

er constant companion, the 
all her caresses, and a pdb stom 
at her ladyship's breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper-table; where, when en fa- 
mille, it was not only served first, but 
served of the best and rarest dainties, 
in preference to her child. It ned 
one day, when she had even 
more than her usual fond attention on 
Grimalkin, that her son, a 
fine boy, sighed deeply, and 
fixing his eyes on the dingy favourite, 
exclaimed, in a voice ee ae 


sive, “O! how L wish I were a c 

pre A black cat!” every one re- 
iterated—“ What can mean, my- 
dear boy, by so st a wish? Be- 


cause,’ replied the child, “ my mother 
would then love me!” Co © 

Guess the feelings of the com ata_ 
reply so full of affection and 2 


They could not at the time be 


be found to do so now. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. . 


THE discovery of a new colony on the 
northern shores of Baffin’s Bay, has given 
rise to a variety of speculative opinions. 
The information we shall obtain from the 
work which is promised from the pen of 
Captain Ross will be most important. In 
the mean time, a few observations, founded 
upon a conversation with several of the per- 
sons who accompanied the expedition, may 
not be uninteresting. It is quite clear, that 
upon a part of the northern coast of the 
Bay, which there was no previous reason to 
suppose was inhabited, seven or eight per- 
sons were seen and conversed with. The 
intercourse was carried on through the me- 
dium of John Sackehonse, an Esquimaux, 
who accompanied the ships through the 
whole of their voyage. This John Sacke- 
house is described by all the persons on 
board, to have proved himself, during the 
voyage, an enterprising and intelligent man. 
His own history is eventful, having been 
found far at sea, in his canoe, driven out by 
the wind, and unless he had providentially 
been picked up by one of our ships, he must 
have perished. We have seen some of the 


pictures drawn by Sackehouse, as a e 
sentation of his first interview ae, 
newly-discovered inhabitants of the 
regions, and they described, p : ter = 
than he could do in words, the meeting asi 
took place. The natives are shewn in then 
sledges, drawn by four dogs. house 
himself is depicted on the ice, setting up a 
pole with a lag upon it, to which were 
tached some beads and other trifles, inte 
as conciliatory presents. ‘The dress-of 
natives consisted of a skin, covering 
body as far as the loins, and breeches of 
the same material, fastened so as to meet 
the bodycovering. A small throug 
which the flesh is seen) is : 
the figures at this part, where the upper 
and lower coverings meet, arising from thei 
imperfect mode of ai 

other. In these drawings, the 
of the natives, upon i 
parts of the yessel, is ‘ 
depicted. Oneof them is viewing’ 
another the mast; and the 
very faithfully describe the surp 
sioned by these new objects of 
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‘questioning Sackehouse upon some points 
of the interview, he states the natives. to 
have appeared docile, and ready to give such 
i tion as he was desirous of obtaining 
from them. His language was sufficiently 
analogous to theirs, to allow of keeping u 
@ conversation with them. He sagen, 
amongst other matters, as to the number of 
their nation; but they seem either to have 
no idea of numbers, or, what is more pro- 
bable, no corresponding term by which they 
could reply to the enquiry. Their general 
conduct gave reason to suppose that they 
had, like their more fortunate discoverers, 
fixed principles of social conduct. When 
chips were thrown over the vessel's side upon 
‘the ice, each collected as much as he could, 
but no one appeared to infringe upon the 
bundle of another. He who had gathered 
any little stock, seemed to be recognized as 
the proprietor, although he left it to pro- 
ceed in his further collection. It is not 
very astonishing that they endeavoured to 
appropriate some of the objects of wonder 
which they saw about the vessels, but their 
very mode of attempting to pilfer was a 
f that they had not acquired dexterity 
'¥ practice. In a few instances they took 
articles from the ship with a view to pur- 
Joining them; but they were necessarily un- 
successful, for they did not understand con- 
cealment, some part of the pilfered property 
being always left uncovered, and in sight. 
The circumstance which excited the most 
attention on the part of the discoverers, was 
the finding in the possession of the natives, 
knives, the blade part of which was of iron. 
They had already ascertained that wood was 
unknown to these newly-found beings, and 
that the only fuel which they had, if fuel it 
could be called, was a species of moss—and 
the use made of this moss seemed to be 
confined to the dipping it in oil, and burn- 
ing it asa torch, or candle. Through the 
medium of Sackehouse, however, it was dis- 
covered, that two blocks of iron, in its pure 
state, situated at no great distance from the 
shore, were known to the natives ; and that, 
for making their knives, they hammered off 
pieces of it by means of heavy stones. One 
of these knives we have seen. It was formed 
of a piece of bone, about six or seven inches 
ong; the upper part, to which the iron is 


Acts. 


inserted. These appear to have been beaten 
flat with stones; and, as they present an ir- 
regular serrated edge, it should rather be 
called a saw than a knife. The bone handle 
smells insufferably strong of rancid oil, from 
the saturated state in which it has been 
used, and every common means to dischar: 

this taint has been unsuccessfully attempted. 
We have likewise seen oné of their Spears. 
It consists of several pieces of the horn of 
the sea unicorn, tied together with thongs 
of skin; about one-third from the end is a 
stop for the thumb to press against in throw- 
ing it. This, like the knife, is of the most 
rude contrivance. It is not even straight in 
its form, but is curvilinear. This partakes 
of the same offensive smell as the knife- 
handle. Their principal food consists of 
birds, of which, it appears, the number is 
astonishing. These they eat raw. The 
flesh of seals, and of the sea-unicorn, is also 


, 4 part of their nourishment. Unlike the 


Esquimaux on the coast of America, they 
have no canoes, nor did they seem to know 
the use of vessels of any description; and 
if they do form a distinct, separate nation 
from the rest of the world, they are proba- 
bly the most uncivilized of the eartl’s inha- 
bitants. On board the discovery vessels 
were several dogs, apparently of the Danish 
breed : rough, wiry hair, fox face, and brushy 
tail, being the principal characteristics.— 
They do not bark, nor in common make an 
particular noise. The only dog whi 
Captain Ross obtained from the natives is 
stated to have been lost overboard in a gale 
of wind, off Cape Farewell; but, from the 
description given of it, it was not unlike 
(though larger in size) the dogs which were 
brought from the coast of a more southern 
latide. In one of the drawings before- 
mentioned, John Sackehouse, the Esqui- 
maux, is represented with his arm ina sling, 
and upon asking the cause, he said it was 
done by the concussion of a fowling-piece, 
which he had loaded upon the principle of 
“the more fillee more shootee :” .by 
blow his collar-bone was broken. He had 
never learnt to draw when he put to paper 
the subjects he has depicted; but his repre- 
sentation has probably a more faithful re- 
semblance to the scene he describes, from 
its very rudeness, than the more finished 


being grooved. In this groove, ‘drawings of our officers would possess, 
fetta k d 
several irregular shaped pieces of iron are 
ye ————— 
; NEW ACTS, 
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PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION 


OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OP THE UNITED 


| KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—S8 GBO. U11. (I8I8.) 


LXXXIIL. An Act to amend and 
uce into one Act, the several Laws 


pa pe the manner in which the East 


ompany are required to hire 
une 5, 


i. 


LXXXIV. An Act to remove doubts 
as to the validity of certain iages 
had and solemnized within the Bri 
Territories in India.—Jyne 5. 

LXXXV. An Act to carry into ex- 
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ecution a convention made between his 
Majesty the King of Portugal, for the 

preventing traffic in Slaves.—June 5. 

LXXXVI. An Act for raising the 
sum of eleven millions six hundred 
thousand pounds by Exchequer Bills, 
for the service of the year 1818.—June 5. 

LXXXVII. An Act for raising the 
sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
by Treasury Bills in Ireland, for the 
service of the year 1818.—June 5. 

’ LXXXVIIL. An Act to amend two 
Acts made in the last Sessions of Par- 
liament, for authorizing the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, and the advance of money 
for carrying on public works and fisheries 
and employment of the Poor, and to 
extend the Powers of the Commissioners 
appointed for carrying the said Acts 
into Execution in Ireland.—June 5. 

LXXXIX. An Act to repeal so much 
of an Act passed in the Forty-third year 
of his present Majesty, as requires the 
attendance of Magistrates on board 
vessels carrying Passengers from the 
United Kingdom to his Majesty’s Planta- 
tions, or to Foreign Parts.—June 5. 

XC. An Act to alter and amend 
certain of the Provisions of an Act 
pamed in the Fifty-first year of his 

ajesty’s reign, intitled, an Act to 
Provide for the Administration of the 
Royal Authority, and for the Care of 
his Majesty's Royal Person during the 
continuance of his Majesty's illness, and 
for the resumption of the exercise of the 
Royal Authority by his \Majesty.— 
June 5. 

Members of her Ma‘esty’s Council ap- 
pointed. 

Her Majesty empowered to appoint others 
in case of death, &e. 

So much of recited Act as provides for 
the Meeting and Sitting of Parliament in the 
cases therein mentioned, repealed. 

In case of the Regent’s ordering a Pro- 
clamation to be issued, under the circum- 
stances mentioned in the recited Act, the 
care of his Majesty’s person shall rest in 
her Majesty’s Council until Parliament 
shall make due provision relating thereto. 

In case Parliament shall be separated, 
Proclamation to be issued for the Meeting 
within sixty days. 

If there be no Parliament, and such case 
shall happen before the Day of Meeting 
appointed by writ of Summons, Proclama- 
tion shall be issued for the Meeting 
either on the Day appointed, or within sixty 


ys. 

If the case shall happen on or after the 
Day appointed by such writ, Proclamation 
shall be issued in like manner for the Par- 
liament to meet within sixty days. 
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In case of the demise of his ; 
the Regent, os pang 


and 
c. 127—51 + po 1. of atin 

Not to affect isi 
Act providing for he Meeting of Parlis. 
ment. - 

XCl. An Act to appoint Commis- 
sioners to inquire concerning Charities 
in England for Education of the Poor.— 
June 10. 

XCII. An Act to consolidate and 
— ~ bo Abe = several Acts, 
passed in the rst Fifty-second 
years, reapenltven in the of his 

resent Majesty, for enabling and 

‘amilies of Soldiers to retuen to their 
Homes.—June 10. 

XCIII. An Act to afford relief to 
the bona fide Holders of Negociable 
Securities without Notice, that they 
were given for a usurious 
-— June 10, 

2 XCIV. An aS oe until the 
wenty-ninth day of September, ¢ 
thousand eight hedae and = 
and ee Bo an Act ae D 
in the Thirty-sixth year of present 
Majesty, fon the improvement ex- 

tension of the Fisheries on the 

of rp oe 10. ‘a < 
>. . An Act to te the Election 

of Coroners for Scuntken Send 10. 

XCVI. An Act to continue for the 
term of two years, and until the end of 
the Sessions of Parliament in which 
that term shall expire, if Parliament 
shall be then Sitting, an Act of the 
Fifty-sixth year of his present 3 


for establishing regulations 
Aliens. arriving in or i 
Kingdom in certain cases.—June 10, 


oa i ea 


one thousand eig 


teen, from becoming N } 
being made or iecoming on 
cept in certain eases.—June 


aarp > 2: Act nae 
ame an Act passed 
year of his Majesty's reign, for 
ing more effectual an Ai ; 
Forty ee er / 
reign, for the tion 
Trade.—June 10. . 
XCIX. An Act for alt 
amending an Act made it 
fifth 7 of his 3 
amend an Act made in 


of 


o™ 
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year of his present Majesty, to improve 
the Land Revenue of the own, so far 
as relates to the Great Forest of Breck- 
nock, in the county of Brecknock, and 
= coring in his Majesty certain parts 

‘the said Forest, and for inclosing thé 
said Forest. June 10. . 

€. An Act for vesting in his Ma- 
ayes of Birk- 
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land and Bilbag, and of certain common 
able Lands and open uninelosed Grounds 


in the Township of Edwinstowe, within 
the Forest of Sherwood, in the County 
of Nottingham. June 10. 

CI. An Act for applying certain mos . 
nies, therein mentioned, for the Service 
of the Year 1818. June 10; 


—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS AND EXTRACTS. 


Florence Macarthy: on Irish Tale, by 
Lady Morgan, Author of “ France,” 
 O- Donnell, §c.” 


WE sat down to the perusal of these vo- 

umes with our“ expectation wound to the 
highest pitch.” The intrinsic merits of 
Lady Morgan's productions, added to the 
merciless revilings with which she has 
been assailed by certain celebrated jour- 
nalists of the day, for the freedom of her 
political sentiments, have procured for her 


a degree of popularity, seldom, if ever 
equalled ales circumstances similarly 
discouragi iB: We should be among 
the last to deprecate fair criticism, how- 
ever severe in its application, more espe- 
cially at a time when the extreme licen- 
tionsness of the press requires the “iron 
mace” to keep it within due limits ; but 
we do protest, and that most positively, 

inst the coarse invectives, the scur- 

us generality, which, in the form of 
strictures on her writings, were directed 


inst Lady Morgan on the publication - 


“France.” As for the political  opi- 
nions which she has occasionally, and, 
we think, very unnecessarily, obtruded 
k the attention of her readers, though 
eas re such as we consider entitled to 
our decided reprehension, still we do 
not see how they can justify the unqua- 

r iation of her literary cha- 
racter, since it is surely possible to en- 
tertain extravagant notions on one sub- 
ject, and yet be eminently deserving of 
commendation for clearness of percep- 
tion on others. Lady Morgan was not 

a disposition likely to remain silent, 
wh my question, which appeared to 
concern the interest of her country, was 


Lowa Her views, however, on the 


‘state litical affairs, both in and 
and in the sister kingdom, have been 
taken for the most part, through the 


medium of a lofty, but mis- 

ed enthusiasm—a feeling, of which, 

} ver may be our dislike to its re- 
New Monrupy Mac.—No. 60. 


sults, we certainly revere in the general 
principle; 

* As sunlight broken on the rill, 

Tho’ turn’d astray, is sunlight still.” 

Butwe cannot prevail upon ourselves to 
pass a sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion on authors, for the venial crime o 
differing with us in their ideas of pa- 
trietism; though we may feel it our 
duty to expose the fallacy of such of 
their arguments as seem likely to prove 
prejudicial to society. We may appear 
pom gd but the poetry of Lord 
and Mr. Moore does not sink in our 
estimation because those illustrious in- 
dividuals have chosen to exhibit a party 
spirit entirely inconsistent with our con- 
ceptions either of propriety or decency ; 
nor has the “ Paradise st” of the 
immortal Milton less claims upon our 
interest and admiration, because the 
principles of its high-souled writer were 
strongly tinctured with republicanism. 
Had stich been the impressions of 
laay Morgan's ungentle reviewers, they 
might have spared themselves the mor- 
tification of seeing their efforts, to de- 
stroy her literary fame, turn to no bet- 
ter account, than that of bringing’ her 
into inte’, greater request than was 
the case before they honoured her with 
such marked distinction: for it isa no- 
torions fact, that the very writings and 
opinions to which they professed them 
selves so hostilely opposed, they have, 
by the overcharged vehemence of their 
censure, been particularly instrumental 
in introducing to the notice of the pub- 
lic; who doubtless considered, that a 
book which.could combine “ all the ter 
rific, heterogeneous, qualities imputed 
to ‘France,’ and yet be’ read, must he 
very odd and extraordinary, pour le. 
moins.” Not content with making her 
critics stepping-stones to popularity, 
Lady Morgan has sought a still further 
revenge, and, if report says true, has 
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caricatared them in the entertaining vo- 
Jumes before us, in a style not calcu- 
lated to conciliate their good offices in 
future. Be this as it may, the provoca- 
tion she has received will, at all events, 
justify her in such a proceeding; since 
those who are profuse in virulence. to- 
wards others, ought not to be surprised 
should they chance to be repaid with a 
little of the coinage from their own 
mint; or, to use a well-known meta- 
phor, he who has folly enough to play 
with edge tools deserves ridicule and not 
pity if he cuts his fingers. 

e are not sufliciently acquainted 
with the parties, to be aware how far 
the portraits in “ Frorence Macar- 
Hy’ are accurate resemblances; but 
this much we can take upon ourselves 
to affirm, that they are executed in so 
masterly a manner, that considering 
them merely as fancy pieces, they can- 
not fail to excite the admiration of the 
connoisseur. The story is quite as in- 
tricate and mysterious as the most ro- 
mantic nove} reader could wish, though, 
from the magic-lanthoro-like effect with 
which some of the personages are pushed 
upon the view, it is not altogether as 
perspicuous as it might have been. The 
author appears to have devoted her time 
too exclusively to finishing off particular 
groupes and scenes, and to have neglect- 
ed, in some measure, the valida junc- 
tura of her narrative, for the purpose of 
rendering the members themselves more 
than commonly attractive. This is an 
omission which we shall not visit with 
a very heavy share of our disapproba- 
tion; for, as “ Mr. Terence Oge 
O‘Leary” would have observed, “Sure, 
and arnt we gainers by ‘the loss?”— 
Conibination in a work of fiction is, we 
think, of minor importance, compared 
with the management of its successive 
incidents; and though it is a grace 
which ought always to be aimed at as 
much as possible, we had rather a book 
should be deficient in this point than 
any other ; for the same reason, proba- 
bly, that we would sooner listen to the 
impassioned tones of Miss Os Neil in the 
undecorated barn of a strolling com- 
pany, than give our attention to a per- 

former of inferior merits on the boards 
of the most splendid theatre in the me- 
tropolis. We shall now, by a brief de- 
tail of the plot, and one or two extracts, 
enable our readers to form some judg- 
ment for themselves as to the merits of 
Lady Morgan’s “Irish Tale.” 
Early in the nineteenth century, in an 
autumnal month, a light-built Spanish cor- 
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vette, with all her canvass cto , rode 
gallantly into the Bay of Dublin. 
been originally i 
of Ireland, but was driven up the Channel 
by stress of and sustained. 

injury in 


- 


(for by that name the pre : 

were two gentlemen, previously acquainted 
with each oer the one, a renowned Gue- 
rilla chieftain from among the South Ame- 
rican Independents,who was also commander 
and proprietor of “The Liberator ;” and 
the other, a young Englishman, calling 
himself De. Vere; of whom it would have 
been difficult to have decided, whether he 


was more fop, philosopher, dandy, or 1 6 
as he pacer 0 have an share of the 
eccentricities each in hi composition. t 
Arrived at Dublin—their to which 
place, from the pier, is ribed with in- 


finite humour fidelity—the two stran- 
gers agree to travel together as far as Butte- 
vant, and refuse the propositi old 
lady with a red nose and green spectacles, 
named Magillicuddy, who offers to takea 
third of their chaise. To their very 
annoyance, however, they = en- 
counter this di person on the 
road, who seems on no occasion to forget 
the insult implied in their rejection of her. 
They contrive to while away their time with 
conversations on the miserable and de- 
graded state of the “ Emerald Isle,” with- 
out encountering any adventure men- 
tioning till they reach the aed 
3 country, where pb e=~ * o 
<nown to his compagnon de ss lle Bad : 
other appellation, wishes to become t 
purchaser of a seat advertised for sale, en- 
titled Court Fitzadelm; and for that p 
pose calls upon the t, Darby C: 
an attorney, who with his brothers and sons 
are represented as having attained to wealth 
and power by the most servile devotion to 
government, and the vilest oppressic of 
the people. Mr. Crawley, senior, happe 
to be from home when the Comm 
paid his first: visit, and he was according! 
invited to meet him at dinner the same de 
at his house, Mount Crawley, 
twinkling spinster of 50, who 
the attorney, and who had other 
in view besides that of fixing a 
for Court Fitzadelm. The conv 
which takes place previous to the ar 
the stranger, presents an admirab 
men of the comic powers of Lady 
“ The commissioner (a brother) obs 
no verbal announce of dinner followed the 
mons of the bell, turned to Mr, ip 


tiently, and asked, ee 

“What do we wait for?—Do you expect axy 

one to dinner, Darby 2” ee oy 
“Not a Christian,” dM 

“ Thady, dear, give the bell o 

dish.” - _ 


. 
5 
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his head, while Mr. Crawley, 
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_ “You.forget, brother.Crawley,” said his sister 
anxiously “that I told you, if you would have 
listened to me, or to any one but Jemmy Bryan, 
when you came home, that I had asked a gentle. 
Avan to dinner,”a very distinguished person, that 
ealled on you this morning, after you were gone to 
-Glannacrime.” 

“Oh, very well, he'll be here while dinner’s 
dishing, I'll engage.—-Did he lave his name?” 

“ Tcann6t tell you bis name,” said Miss Craw- 
ley, with asmile, “ becduse I really forgot to ask 
it. * But what's in a name? us Romeo says. 
This I however can tell you: he is not only the 
most distinguished, but the most poetical-looking 
person, as deur Lady Clotworthy would have 
said.” 

“You know, Ann Clotworthy, I am always ra- 
ther a stiptic to your descriptions,” said Mr. Craw- 
ley, winking to the sub-sheriif, “ever since you 
Could me that that methodist preacher, who came 
to us on a visit of two days, and staid three 
months, wus an ungel without wings. He was 
without wings sure enough, but it was a scare-crow 
without wings he was the very moral of.” 

“ That’s nate!” said the sub-sheriff. 

“ Mighty nate!” replied the surveyor. 

““ When | spoke of the angelic properties of the 
Reverend J+remiah Judd, I alluded to the inward 
man, aud I was induced to-day to believe, for a 
moment, that this gentleman had brought letters 
from him ; but though he avowed that his missioa 
into this country was of a serious yature—" 

“Then Pll tell you once for all, Miss Crawley,” 
interrupted her brother in a passion, “I will not 
have my house made a magdalen asylum to @ pare 
cel of canting methodistical thieves, who a-e of no 
use but to set aside the simple lethargy of the 
church service, aud to substitute the errors of the 
Presbyterians for those of the established faith, 
With your missions and missionaries, conversions 
and perversions, have you left me a tinpenny in 
my pocket to give to my own poor in New-Towa 
Mount Crawley? And pray, what's gone of my 
one pound note that went to make Christians of 
the black negroes? Never saw « single sow! of 


them set foot in a church yet, barring Mrs. Casey's . 


little black boy, that carries her prayer-book to 
early service. Aad I'd trouble you for my eleven 
and fourpence tiulfpenny, Miss Crawley, that you 
made me give to get King Pomarre, of the Ota. 
heitee Isiunds, to let himself be baptized ; though 
faith I helieve it wes king of the Mummers, 
that’s king of the Awmmers he was? And ’bove 
all, where's my sixteen and three-pence, carried off 
by your ‘angel without wings, Jor ‘ lighting 
up the dark villages; and my elegant surtout, 
that Was stolen out of the ball in Merion Square, 
‘by your converted Jew, that was waiting for your 
* Guide to the Land of Promise? 1 wish you 


“bad given the Devil his Jew (due), and left me my 


great coat; that’s all, Miss: Crawley.” 
“That's nate!” cried the sub-sheriff, looking to 
the surveyor. 

“ Mighty uate!” echoed the surveyor, nodding 
who had panned 
himself into good humour, as the man in the 
Goardian. punned himself out of a fever, and who 
observed the rest of the party much amused at 
this attack upon the evangelical aud dictatorial 
Miss Crawley, continued, ina milder tone, 

“ Now, Clotty, dear, I tould you before that I 
never would let one of your angels without wings 
xoost in my house to the day of my death, since 
Mr. Judd’s visitation, who did nothing but preach 


and ate from morning to night, frightening the life 
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out of me, and abusing the cook. I'd rather see 
the Devil come into my house than a m jist 
preacher. Lord forgive me! aud/thinks when 
there's a religion by law established, which quali- 
fies 4 man for every place in the state, it may 
serve our turn us well as our betters. If this gen- 
tleman then is one of the sarious, one of your mis- 
siouuries—” 7 
“* Here he is, to speak for himself; here at least 
.isone of the Dunore hack chaises driving up the 
approach, so Vl ring for dianer,” observed the 
commissioner. 
“Oh! a hack chaise,” said his wife, supercili- 
ously, and letting fall her spy glass." 
“Is it a hack chaise?” asked Miss Crawley, in 


» © tone of mortification; but before any other ob- 


servation could be made, the door was opened, 
and the stranger, unannounced, appeared, He 
was in full dress; and the air with which he en- 
tered the room, and walked to the place occupied 
by Miss Crawley, was marked by a certain disen- 
gaged freedom,beyond what is merely acquired in so- 
ciety—the ease of conscious, careless Superiority,” 

Whilst the treaty for “ Court Fitzadelm” 
is pending between the Commodore and 
Mr. Darby Crawley, the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Dunore, the lady of the manor, pays 
a visit, with a party of fashionables, to her. 
Irish estates, for the purpose of canvassing 
the vacant borough of Glarmacrine for her 
second son, Lord Adelm _Fitzadelm ;~ his 
elder brother, the Marquis, being a lunatic 
ward in the custody of his mother. Among 
thecompany at the castle, are Lord Ros- 
brin, a nobleman infected with a mania for 
private theatricals; @ male and female ex- 
quisite ; Mr. Daly, a patriot, in Lady Mor- 
gan’s acceptation of the term ; Baron Boul- 
ter and Judge Aubrey, i. e. Lord Norbury 
and Judge Fletcher; the Commodore, or 
as he now calls himself, General Fitzwalter ; © 
and Lady Clancare; a descendant of the 
great Irish chieftain, Macarthy More, and 
the heroine of the piece. She is represent- 
ed as an extraordinary genius; a writer of 
National Tales, much abused by the critics ; 
exceedingly beloved by the poor, though 
not overburthened with riches herself; and 
at once eccentric, captivating, ‘and myste- 
rious. The vanity of drawing from self” 
has become so prevalent of late, that if we 
only look into the writings of the most po- 
pole authors of the day, we may find the 

road outlines, if not the most particular 
events of their lives therein recorded. Lady 
Claneare, it will easily be seen, is intended 
for Lady Morgan ; and, if we wereto forma 
judgment of her from our acquaintance with 

er writings, we should pronounce the re- 
semblance too striking to be mistaken, 

But to proceed. Superior virtues. and 
acquirements, too often generate, in the 
minds of the illiberal,envy, and consequent- 
ly dislike. Thus it is with the Crawleys, 
who spare no exertions to effect the ruin of 
Lady Clancare and General Fitzwalter, with 
no a digkowita in bit drat 
yond those of jealousy ignity. A 
their efforts, however, prove abortive. The 
latter turns out to be the real Marquis of 
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Dunore, whose object in visiting that part 
of the county appears to have been the re- 
covery of his hereditary right; and the for- 
mer, Lavy Crancars, who, though 
se gd unknown to him till they met at 

hore, was his betrothed wife. The novel 
then concludes in the usual way. Virtue is 
triumphant, and vice overthrown; and the 
hero and heroine are restored to the posses- 
sions of their ancestors. 

In this very brief and imperfect digest of 
the principal events of the story, we have 
omitted to mention several characters, very 
humorously and faithfully delineated; and 
among the rest, Mr. Terence O O*Leary, 

- ap Irish Dominie Sampson, and the foster 
father ofthe heir, and Padreen Gar, a sup- 
poo leader of rebel marauders, The fol- 
owing scene, as having less connection with 
the events of the narrative than any other 
we couldextract, will doubtless prove accept- 
able to our readers. 

« A wet evening in the country, during the long 
vacation, would frequently afford him (Darby 
Crawley) an opportunity of displaying his intoitive 
views of advancement in life, for the benefit of 
those who stood indebted to education alone for 
their distinctions. Then, released from the neces- 
sity of representation, and indulging to its full 
extent his vatural vulgarity, seated over what he 
called his “ sup of hot,” or a tumbler of puoch, he 
might truly be said to be in his element. Then, 
surrounded by his family, his sister presiding at 
the tea-table, his three sous lounging in different 
parts of the room, his intellect quickened by his 
potations, his feelings softened into maudlin ten: 
derness, his eyes half closed, his punch half drank, 

<jhis hands half clasped, and his thumbs in a twirl- 
jug motion, giving loose alike to prospect and to 
retrospect, thinking over what his family had been 
and what they might still be, he would begin his 
customary exhortations to his sons. These domes- 
Lic lectures usuaily commenced with drinking their 
health to call their attention ; then reproving, then 
advising, and at last becoming pathetic as he grew 
fuddled ; he usually concluded with his own death, 
and the family ruin which must ensue, if his ad- 
vice was neglected aod forgotten.—* Tim, Con, 
Thady, your healths; Anne Clotworthy, my sar- 
yiee to you: well then, Clotty, dear, will never 
you send away that water bewitched? I's little 
the tay ever your mother drank at your age, 
though she got to be the tay-drinkingest sow! in 
the barony before she died, poor woman. Why 
then, Tim, dear, have you nothing to do bunt to lie 
stretched on the broad of your back along my new 
hair bottoms, with your arm dangling down, and 
surprising them innocent animals of flies on the 
carpet that’s strewo with their corpses; upop my 
word, Tim, it would be fitter for you to be raiding 
the ‘ Hints for a Magistrate,’ or *Mach Nally's 
Justice of Pace ;’ you that will be in the commis- 
sion, and high sheriff of the county, by promise 
since the Union. I wonder, Tim, but you'd send 
them game to the bishop you brought home last 
night, instead of giving them to your crony, the 
surveyor ;—and the bishop, brother to a minister ! 
and he that likes a bit of grouse above the world. 
There is nothing better bestowed than that which 
we give to them that want nothing; mind my 
words, Tim. Why then, captain, I wish you'd 
uit with your rattan against my iligant Northum- 
Perlend table, and get off itintircly. What useis 
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the chairs but to sit on? And if you bad gome, as 
1 bid you, to make your compliments to the geme-~ 
ral of the district to-day, you wouldn't be playing — 
your devil’s tattoo, and spoiling my Northumbers 
land. I've often told you the geaeral might make ~ 
aman of you with the Duke of -York! is it by 
whistling and rapping my stick against the table” 
for the length of a wet evening, that J got on in 
the world? No; but night and day, wet or dry, 


_summer or winter, watching the main chance, 


Thady; and when [ had not so much as * 
would you taste,’ for myself, I had still always o 
bit of a dewshure for the great, a Wicklow pebble, 
or a lump of Irish diamond, or an bundred of Pal- 
doody oysters, or a cask of Waterford sprets, or 
some sort of a pretty bougie for my friends.” 

** Bijou;”’ interrupted Miss Crawley. P 

“ Well, bijou then; but apropos de bot, Thady, 
in regard of your flopping fat Miss O*Blaherty, of 
Dunore, on your fine mare, and riding ‘her round 
the country, when you couldn’t plaze the giniral’s 
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lady more than giving her that very mare, which 
only just lies here doing nothing at all but ating 
my hay and corn, while you are with your regi- 
ment cleven months in the year; for the great 
likes a preseat, every man Jack of them; and fat 
Miss O:Flaherty’s a papist, and was a marked man 
in the rebellion, that's’ her father; and her bro- 
ther this day in America: and is it by leading 
amare to fat Miss O'Flaherty I got your ea- 
sigucy from the Secretary of War, add made a 
captain, of you, over the heads of them might 
be your father? No, faith, it was the Paldoodiey 


that did it, and being a good friend to government 
through thick and thin, What is it you're writing 
there in them short lines Conway Towasend?— 
Is it rhymes?—Why then [ wish you'd lave 
with your poethry, and your ganius> mind 
words, Con, dear, your ganius will play yous 
dirty trick yet; for sorrow good ganius ever dig: 
man or baste. What was it brought the country 
into jeopardy, and buli-veasied the government in 
the year 8¢?—Wiy, ganius, What wasit that set 
the world wild with the Irish volapteers, the free: 
trade, and the Catholic bill, and counsellor Carran” 
and Lord Charlemont, with his statues, and his” 
pictures, and his popularity; and Mr. Grattan and 
his people, and Irish eloquence, and the trish aris 
tocracy >—why wasn’t it ganius? Och! six, times 
is changed since then, since a man should talkeelo- 
quence and pathretism, and all that Gally-my-jaw, 
us the French call it, to get on in the world.” = 
“ Galimathias,” lisped MissCrawiey. © 
« Well, Gally-matchaw, then—and no! 
as now, Con, when a man has only to 
nose, and walk into place or pension, 
ing to the main chance. Och, sir, 
another thing since them days. T 
dear, is it independence will 
Will ganius make you first cowusel 
missioners, with your eight thousand 
doing nothing at all at all?2—Will it am: 
deputy remembrahcer, with your 
sand, which is the trae remembrancers 
gavius, poethry, or pathretism, wit 
at their head (that is barring the’ 
at this moment to be one of the 
sessions chairmen, all made sisce the 
nine, for the encouragement of the 
barristers; or even a magistrate of 
neschal of the Dublin liberties, ora 
explore the disturbed districts !- Tr 
they would’nt. And.could do- 
self for you than the whole 


spect to pushing you wp the 
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bar; that’s if you lave off bothering us with your 
poethry. For see here, the thing’s as plain as 
pais (peas). Sure there's spectacles for all ages, 
as well as wigs and gowns, Thanks to him that 
served the country well when he was in it, and 
does to this day, forall he butters them up with 
the Catholic question, and votes with his tongue in 
Ais cheek with the opposition, about it; and it’s 
obly for him the Crawleys woald'nt be where they 
are the day. And there's a lithe doncbush in 
store for you all round, if you will just be aisy 
and mind your bits, and drive on the ball when 
4t comes to yon, and be ready for your turn. For 
there is two hundred of vez, great and small, ould 
and young, walking the hall, with your wigs und 
your bags, and there is three hundred places to 
divide among yez—make money of that,Con; and 
not one of you but may be a loyal man, and an en- 
fant trouvé of the government, as the French says, 
if he plazes.” 

“ Enfant cheri,” interrupted Miss Crawley. 
“ Well, infant cherry; if yez will just mind your 
P.'s avd Q.’s; and so now you know the ways of 
the place ; there's neither twining por turning, but 
straight forward. So let's have no more of your 
ahymes and your ganius, and your satirical peri- 
grams, Counsellor Con.” 

“ Epigrams my dear Darby, 
“ Well, epigrams, then: but—” 

“ Can't you mind what I think, and not what I 
say ; for you're not beholden to them, Con, with 
your college education, and your speaking French 
like a Nabob. Now, just ask yourself, is the chief 
baron « ganius ? or the counsel to the commissioners 
@ ganius? or was it poethry made a serjeant of 
your uncle ?—No; but wigging*all the chancellors 
that ever were created, and offering to kick a 
Catholic barrister, which he did'nt after all, for a 
raison he had ;—but the will, sir, was taken for 
the deed. So come to your tays, Con, and be 
aisy with your poethry, Well boys, dear, I'll see 
the day yet, when I’m dead and buried, God help 
me, and in iny new molescum in Dunore church, 
when my words will come to pass, and you will be 
thinking of your auld father Darby Crawley, when 
some of yez may, have titles, which, if ever there 
gomes about another rebellion, as I expect there 
will, plaze God—but that’s neither here nor there 
—only, just as T was saying when I am dead and 
buried, and Clotty there places an’ epithet over 
me, from his affectionate sister, and the pew hung 
with black, like the Dunores. I'll see my words 
ome to pass,and you'll remember your poor father, 
that worked night and day to make gentlemen and 
loyal men of you; for we must all die, boys, ho- 
ney,great as we are, 

** Momenti mori, as the tomb-stone says, and the 
yeomanry corps fire over us, the Lord help us ! for 
dirt we are, and to dirt we must return ; the Craw- 
Jeys like the rest. 

“ As this compound idea of death and supre- 
macy rounded off the admonitory peroration of 
Mr. Crawley, snuff and punch had usually wound 
up his whining sensibility to its utmost excitement, 
and the tears which he shed for his own death were 
commonly followed by that profound sleep which 
images it,” 

Further quotation from a book which pro- 
mises to be in body’s hands would be 
useless. Those are not curious to pe- 
ruse Florence Macartuy from the spe- 

cimens we have already adduced, would not 
a caieace 


/® Ear-wigging, vias whispering. 
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have their curiosity excited by any further 
testimony we might feel inclined to advance 
in its favour, public, however, on this, 
as well as on former occasions, seem resolv- 
ed not to wait for critical recommendations, 
as a demand for a second edition was inti- 
mated almost immediately subsequent to the 
appearance of the first. Without, there. 
fore, entering into the particular merits or 
defects of the performance, we may observe, 
that the very bigotry of opinion which Lady 
Morgan so severely reprehends in others, 
is notorionsly evident in nearly every page; 
and so determined an aversion does she ex- 
hibit to all those who arenot as democratical 
as herself, that out of the whole dramatis 
persone of her novel, there is not one single 
respectable individual, whose political bias 
is different from her own. She appears to 
consider it as impossible for any one to re- 
vere the regal authority and government of 
his country, from disinterested motives, 
whilst those whom she designates as i 
(and whose intrusive rantings about libe: 
can scarcely be acceptable to romance 

ers of any party),are always actuated by the 
best and purest incentives. This want of 
liberality detracts not a little from the admi- 
ration which the superiority of her talents 
is calculated to inspire: and great as has 
been the success which, in the face of critical 
condemnation, has attended Lady Morgan’s 
writings, it would, we doubt riot, have 
materially increased, had she given less fre- 
quent publicity to the violent prejudices 
with which she a tobe imbued. Her 
powerful rivad in illustrating national pecu- 
liarities, the author of Waverly,’ &c. 
very properly abstains from endeavouring 
to impose oo his readers sommes set 
opinions. is pe are uently ~ 
very different Kok She thal 4 their 
persuasions ; but they are all more or less 
amiable, as the nature of the plot requires— 
the Tories as good as the Whigs; 
their sentiments, when they possess any, 
seem to result more from accidental cir~ 
cumstances, than from the previous calcula- 
tions of theauthor. Lady Morgan’s agents, _ 
on the other hand, bear in evidence of 
having been conceived before her story was 
planned ; an inversion of order which ren- 
ders its management, more than commonly 
difficult—especially when they are made the 
vehicles of principles and sentiments which 
obscure, rather than increase the interest 
of the narrative. We are far from wishing 
to draw any invidious comparison between 
these two po writers; on the contrary, 
considering Lady Morgan’s talents abstracts 
edly, we venture to pronounce them very 
little, if at all, inferior to those of the cele- 
brated Mr. Cirisnuornam, of GANDER+ 
CLEUGH: and no one can .pretend to deny 
her claims to the original invention of the 
STYLE which has been imitated with so much 
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America and her Resources. By Joun 
Bristep.  8vu. 


We return to this very valuable work, 
which cannot be brought too forward at a 
time when the grossest artifices are prac- 
ticed to delude the people of this country 
into a notion that wealth and liberty are 
only to be found in the republic of the 
United States. Mr. Bristed has endeavour- 
ed, as much as any man can do, consistently 
with the truth, to give a flattering picture 
of the land to which he is attached, but his 
industry in research, his accuracy in re- 
porting, and the freedom of his spirit have 
produced a portraiture more correct than 
agreeable. The man, who, after reading 
such a book as this, should be tempted still 
to embark his hopes of happiness in a reso- 
lution to settle in any part of that continent, 
is beyond the art of persuasion, or the force 
of argument. Equal laws binding all under 
the same government are essential to indi- 
vidual security, public morals, and the con- 
sequent welfare of the state. How the case 
stands in America may be inferred from the 
following account:—* A crime committed 
in one state is not punishable in another ; 
for example, if a man steals a horse, or kills 
his neighbour, in the city of New York, and 
crosses the ferry into the state of New Jer- 
sey, he may escape punishment altogether, 
for the New Jersey law takes no cognizance 
of a crime committed in the state of New 
York, and the New York law has no juris- 
diction in the state of New Jersey. , Under 
such circumstances, the only chance of pu- 
nishing the culprit lies in a provision of the 
federal constitution, which gives the citizens 
of each state all the a and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states ; and de- 
clares, thata person charged in any state 
with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
flies from justice, and is found in another 
State, shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority of the state whence he fled, be deli- 
vered up to be removed to the state having 
jarisdiction of the crime.” 

This last provision, perhaps, may be consi- 
dered by some as answering all the ends of 
justice, but let such bring the matter home to 
our own country,and represent to themselves 
one law in Cornwall, and another in York- 
shire, and so on through all the counties of 
England, what would be the consequence, 
but an enormous increase of criminals infi- 
nitely exceeding the evil which is now the 
general subject of complaint? The perni- 
cious effect of this monstrous system is point- 
ed out by the ingenious author of the pre- 
sent volume, who says, that duels of the 
most sanguinary character are more com- 
mon in America than any where else, be- 
cause the parties have nothing more to do 
than remove into another state, and then if 
one of them fall, in ever so foul a manner, 
not the. least notice is taken of the survivor 
or the seconds, Next with regard to pro- 
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y—What says this liberal and enlighe 
ocd practises? * "Ths nesta tiaeiaiaee 
try generally favour the debtor, at the ex- 
pense of the creditor, and so far encow 


and secrete what y 
their own use, art ee 2 
able to touch a si stiver. 
bankrupt law in the United States, and no 
appeal in these matters from the state to the 
several courts ; whence, in every state, the 
insolvent acts operate as a general jail deli- 
very of all debtors, and a 

by which creditors are defrauded of their 
property. The British merchants and ma 
nufacturers who have trusted our people, 
doubtless understand this.”” 

Some excellent observations follow on the 
state of the American bar, and the degraded 
condition of the judges, from all which iti 
pretty clear that this boasted republic 
many purgations to pass through before she 
can attain that superior elevation in the 
scale of nations which even our author ven- 
tures to prognosticate. : 

The “ Literature of the United 
occupies an entire chapter; and yet, by the 
author’s own account, nothing can be more 
contemptible than the literary pretensions 
of his countrymen, “But this ought not io 
raise wonder when the state of education in 
America is considered; a subject that kin- 
dles the indignation of Gia. pan 
well-informed. writer toa } degree of 
zealous warmth. That morals and ing, 
for they are necessarily connected in 
communities, are in a low state 
boasting republicans, is admitted om all 
hands by those who have taken an impartial 
view of their character, The i 
is to be found in the Slowing Saae a> 


valuable performance :— , ; 

“ Suictly speaking, there is no such thing 
social subordination iu the United States. Pe 
rents have no command over their children, ver 
teachers over their scholars, por lawyers, nor 
sicians over their pupils, nor farmers— 
labourers, nor merchants over their clerks, carmen, 
and porters, nor nmiasters over their servants, All 
are equal, all do as they list, and all are free not 
to work,except the master, who mast a 
slave if he nveaus his busiaess to be 
has no control over any other head, eyes, or bands, 
than his own. Owing, perhaps, ts every roe 
lar nature of our institutions, the 
dren are scldom taught that profound Tewereace 
for, and strict obedience to their 
are at once the basis of domestic comfort. 
the welfare of the children themselves. etre 
where there is no parental hii 
no discipline in schools and : 
ceptor presuine to strike, or effectually punish a 
boy, he most probably loses. one 
more, And as no 


being expelled from school or C0 
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have no authority, nor learning any honour, in the 

United States.” 

~ Yetthis is the mighty nation, the gigantic 

power, that is to put Europe to shame, and 

to compete with all thé earth in arts and 

arms!! 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole 
to the Rev. Wm. Cole, and others ; 

Now 

Jirst published from the Originals. 

We have only had time to take a cur- 


“ sory view of these new Letters; but we 


think we may venture to predict they 
will considerably increase the fame of 
the writer. A large portion of them 
are on literary subjects. We select a few 
specimens at random. 


To the Rev. Mr. Cole. 

Strawberry Hill, Sept. 30, 1762. 
It sipes me great satisfaction that Straw- 
berry Hill you enough to make it a 
second visit. I could name the time in- 
stantly, but you threatened me with coming 
so loaded with presents, that it will look 
mercenary, not friendly, to accept your 
visit. If your chaise is empty, to be sure I 
shall rejoice to hear it at my gate about the 
22d of this next month: if it is crammed, 
though I ‘have built a convent, I have not so 
much of the monk in me as not to blush— 
nor can content myself with praying to our 

ny of Strawberries to reward you. . 
am greatly obliged to you for the ac- 
counts from Gothurst. What treasures there 
are still in private seats, if‘one knew where 

to hunt them? ‘ 
The emblematic picture of Lady Digby is 
Tike that at Windsor, and the fine small one 
- at Mr. Skinner’s. I should be curious to see 


yjora—one has heard of Joseph's, 
_that did not find the lady's purse any hin- 
-drance to Majora. 
You are exceedingly obliging in offering 
to make an index to my prints, sir, but that 
a | be a sad way of entertaining you. 
lar Spo" gl and virtuoso eaen myself 
pot to such employment; but could 
never think it charming enough to trouble 
body else with it. Whenever you do 
me the favour of coming hither, you will 
find yourself entirely at liberty to choose 
yout pwn amusements : if you choose a bad 
one, and in truth there is none ve é 
pu must blame yourself, while you know, I 
pe, that it would be my wish that you did 
not repent your favour to, 


ye cat Your gitige’, basible servant. 
We give the following as a singular 
_specim en of his playful and witty style. 


Hon, Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
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Strawberry Hill, June 26, 1769, 
Dear Sir, 
Oh! yes, yes, I shall like Thursday or 
Friday, 6th or 7th, exceedingly; I shall like 
our pe with me two days exceeding- 
ier ; longer exceedingliest: and I will 
carry you back to Cambridge on our pil- 
rimage to Ely. But I should not at all 
ike to be catched in the glories of an in- 
stallation, and find myself a doctor before I 
knew where T was. It will be much more 
agreeable to find the whole caput asleep, 
digesting turtle, dreaming of bishoprics, 
and humming old catches of Anacreon, and 
scraps of’Corelli. I wish Mr. Gray may 
not be set out for the North, which is rather 
the case than setting out for the summer, 

We have no summers, I think, but what 
we raise, like pine-apples, by fire. My 
hay is absolutely water-sooehy, and teaches 
me how to feel for you. You are quite in 
the right to sell your fief in Marshland. 1 
should be glad if you would take one step 
more and quit Mafshland. 

We live at least on terra firma in this 
part of the world, and can saunter out with- 
out stilts. Jtem, we do not wade into pools 
and call it going upon the water, and get 
sore throats. I trust yours is better; but 
I recollect this is not the first you have com- 
plained of. Pray be not incorrigible, but 
come to shore. : 

Be so good as to thank Mr. Smith, my 
old tutor, for his corrections. If ever the 
anecdotes are printed, I will pions | profit 
ofthem. I joked, it is true, about Joscelin 
de Louvain, and his duchess 3 _ not at all 
in advising you to make Mr. pimp 
for the plate. On the contrary, I mak jou 
success, and think this an infallible 
of obtaining the benefaction, Itis right to 
lay vanity under contribution ; for both sides 
are pleased. 

It will not he easy for you to dine with 
Mr. Granger from hence, and return at 
night. It cannot be less than six or seven- 
and-twenty miles to Shiplake. But I iad 
Park-place to-morrow, (Mr. Henry Con- 
way's,) which is ‘within two miles of him, 
and I will try if I can tempt him to meet you 
here. Adieu,,. 

Dear Sir, 


Yours most sincerely, 


Steawberry Hill, July 15, 1769. 
Dear Sir, “ 

Your fellow-travellers, Rosette and J, got 
home safe, and perfectly contented with our 
expedition, and wonderfully obliged to you. 
Pray receive our thanks and backins, and 
pray say and back a great deal for us to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bentham, and all that good family. 
After gratitude, you know, always comes a 
little self interest; for who would be at the 
trouble of being grateful, if he had no fur- 
ther, expectations? Jmprimis, then, here 
are the directions for Mr. Essex, for the 
piers of my gates. Bp. Luda must not be 
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offended at my converting his tomb into a 

teway. Many a saint and Confessor, I 
cbs will be glad soon to be passed through, 
as it will’ at Jeast secure his being passed 
over. When I was directing the east win- 
dow at Ely, I recollected the lines of Prior— 
« How unlucky were nature and art to poor Nell? 
She was painting her cheeks at the time her nose 

fell.” 

Adorning cathedrals, when the religion it- 
gelf totters, is very like poor Nell's mis- 
hap. ‘ 


* * * * * 
Adieu, Dear Sir, 
Yours ever. 


Arlington Street, Jane 11, 1771. 
You are very kind, Dear Sir, and 1 a 
to be, nay, what is more, | am, asham of 
giving you so much trouble; but 1am in 
no hurry for the letters I shall not set out 
till the 7th, next month, and it will be sufii- 
cient if I receive them a week before I set 
out. Mr. C.C.C.C. is very welcome to 
attack me about a Duchess of Norfolk. He 
is ever welcome to be in the right, to the 
edification, I hope, of all the matrons of the 
Antiquarian Society, who, I trust, will insert 
his criticisms in the next volume of their 
Archeologia, or Old Woman's Logic ; 
but indeed 1 cannot bestow my time on 
any more of them, nor employ myself in de- 
tecting witches for vomiting pins. When 
they turn extortioners, like their masters, 
the law should punish them, not only for 
roguery, but for exceeding their province, 
which our ancestors limited to killing their 
neighbour's cow, or crucilying dolls of wax. 
For my own part, ! am so far from being 
out of charity with him, that I would give 
him anag or a new broom whenever he has 
a mind to ride to the Antiquarian Sabbat, 
and preach against me. Though you have 
more cause to be angry, laugh at him as I 
do. One has not life enough to throw away 
on all the fools and knaves that come across 
one. Ihave often been attacked, arid never 
replied but to Mr. Hume and Dr. Melles; 
to the first, because he had a name; to the 
second, because he had a mind to have one: 
and yet I was in the wrong, for it was the 
only way he could attain one. In truth, it 
is being too self-instructed, to expose only 
one’s private antagonists, when one lets 
worse men pass unnoticed. Does a booby 
hurt me by an attack on me more than by 
any other foolish thing he does? Does he 
not tease me more by any thing he says to 
me without attacking me, than by any thing 
he says against me behind my back? 
| shall therefore most certainly never in- 
quire after or read Mr. C, C. C. C.’s criti- 
cisms, but leave him to oblivion with her 
grace of Norfolk, and our wise Society. As 
I doubt my own writings will soon be for- 
gotten, I need not fear that those of my 
answerers will be remembered. 
Iam, Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 
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We shall close our present notice of 
these interesting epistles, by one of ® 
different cast. ¥ 

Strawberry Hill, Sept. 10, 1771. 

However melancholy the occasion” 
can but give you a thousand thanks, Des 
Sir, for the kind trouble 


have 
and the information you have et as 
bey 


about poor Mr. Gray. I received 


am of his proposed attention to 


how sens 
how much I feel for him in ieee 
of so excellent a genias. Ne , ki 
my own concern like seeing any o 

panions that Ihave not yetseen. Iti 
ing even them too deat; but when 
thor is irreparably lost, the 
mind is the next best poss 
offered my press to Mr. 
will be accepted. ; 


after his death, I will beg it may be be 
queathed to his College. —Adieu, 
Sir 
Yours most re . 
ASTRONOMY. — orveds 


Nautical Almanack for the year 
Evening’s Amusements for the year 
By Wm. Frend. 12mo.3s. 0 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Bibliotheca Legum; or, 
logue of the Common and S 
Books of the United Kingdom 
count of their Dates and Price 


Memoirs of John Evelyn, esq: - 
the Sylva, &c, Edited b 
F-R. 8. &c. Second edition 
51. 15s. 6d. 
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Missionary to the Indians. By Jonathan 
Edwards. 8vo. 12s, . ‘ 
: BOTANY. 
Penge of = American Plants; 
a Catalogue of the 1817. By Thos. 
Nattall,, F..L.S. . eid . PY 
DIVINITY. : 
A Review of Scripture in Testimony of 
Resurrection and the Millennium,with an Ap- 
pendix containing extracts from Mr. Joseph 
Eyre’s Observations on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the Restoration of the Jews. By a 
man. 8yo. fs. 
istorical Memoirs of English Catholics, 
and Historical Minutes respecting the Irish 
and Scottish Catholics since the Reforma- 
tion.. By Charles Buller, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 

. The: Moral and Religious Character of 
her late Majesty a National Blessing; a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Chapel of the Magda- 
len Hospital, on Sunday, Nov, 29.1818. By 
the Rev. Geo. Richards, M.A 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical 
Thoughts on that Sanctification which is 
effected by the Instrumentality of the Gos- 
ne wereyhe the Divine Influence of the Ho- 

ly Spirit. 1gmo, 8s. 

Two Dissertations on Sacrifices, by Wm. 
Outram, D. D. Translated from the Latin, 
with notes and additions, by John Allen. 


- Bo. 12s, 


Monumental Pillars; or, a Collection of 
remarkable Instances of the Judgment, Pro- 
vidence, and Grace of God. By the Rev. 
Thos. Young. 12mo. 5s. ‘6d. 

— Meditations of a Neophyte, 8vo. 
6s. 


Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. E. W. Gren- 
field. 8vo. 10s. ; 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, 
and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church of En and Ireland. By 
the Hon. and Rev Edward John Turnour, 
A.M. 8yb. 128. PELE 

Sermons, selected from most eminent 
Divines of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centa- 
ties. By the Rev. E. A. Bray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. ’ 

A Grammar of Rhetoric, and Polite Lite- 
rature; comprehending the principles of 
language and style, the elements of taste and 
criticism, with rules for the study of compo- 
sition and eloquence ; illustrated ‘y appro- 

iate examples, selected chiefly from the 
British Classics, for the use of schools, or 
ptivate instruction. By Alexander Jamieson. 
pp» 374. y 

. The public are already in possession of 
several of the elementary works of this truly 


industrious and meritorious writer; and al- 


though we know of none of them which do 
not answer the purposes for which they were 
i the “ Grammar of 
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our readers, that the book does, absolutely, 
contain a greater variety ‘of useful informa- 
tion on the subjects upon which it professes 
to treat, than any other of the same di 

tion we ever recollect to have met with ; and 
though the author professes to have in- 
tended it for the use of schools, it might, we 
think, be consulted with no small 

by children of a more mature growth than 
are usually to be found in those receptacles. 

A Grammar of the English Language. By 
W. Cobbett. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Enchiridion Lyricum: or, a Guide to Ly- 
ric Verse. By tne Rev: J. Hill. 12mo. 3s. 

An Astronomical Catechism; or, Dia- 
logues between a Mother and her Daugh- 
ter. 8vo, 2Is. ; 

-A Companion to the Globes. By R. S. 
Lenington. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the above, 2s. 

The Artof French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. By D. Boileau. 

_ DISTORY. 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own Times. By Dr.Wm. King. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Genealogical History the English 
Sovereigns, from William I. to George III. 
By W. Toplis. 4to. 16s. 

tag ae EMATICS. designed 

irst Principles of Algebra, desi 
for the Use of Students,’ arr. W. C. Ed- 
wards. M. A. 8vo. 6s. 

A Key tothe latest edition of Dr. Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics. By Daniel Dowl- 
ing, of the Mansion-house, Highgate. 3 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

MEDICINE. . 

An Account of the History of Galvanism. 
By John Bostock, M. D, 8vo. 7s. 

Physiological and Medical Researches on 
the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of 


Gravel. By F. Magendie, M. D.. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 
MILITARY. 
‘Historical, Military, and Pictu Ob- 
servations on Portugal; illustra a! 
merous Views, and Plans of Sieges Bat- 


tles fought during the War in the Penin- 
sula. 2 vols. imperial 4to. 151. 15s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Civilization ; or, the Indian Chief and 
British Pastor. 3 vols. 

The extraordinary success of some of the 
most admired novelists of the day, has ex- 
cited so much emulation among dealers in 
fiction, that the press may absolutely be 
said to groan beneath the accomulating mass 
of marvelosities with which it is weekly, nay, 
we might almost say daily, inundated.— 
« Life,” says Mr. Danlop, in his ingenious 
History of Fiction, “ has few things better 
than sitting in the chimney corner, in a win- 
ter evening, after a well-spent day, and read- 
ing an interesting romance or novel.”— 
Gray has, also, expressed himself in still 
stronger terms on the same subject. With 
such authorities, then, those who delight in 
fictitious narrative, may follow the bent of 
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their inclinations without scraple 
Peper mig bye ipal either tiling 
or ul @ principal point to 
considered is, which out of the vast number 
of books of this description, constantly pre- 
senting themselves for public are 
most entitled to attention and support. This 
is a question we are frequently called upon 
to answer, and which we always endeavour 
to do. with candour and fidelity. Of “ Civi- 
lization,” we fear, we cannot speak in very 
flattering terms, as the story possesses litte 
interest, and is. withal so excessively con- 
fused.in its arrangement, that ill-natured cri- 
tics might pronounce it, without any great 
impeachment of their veracity, scarce worth 
the trouble it requires to unravel it from the 
web of difficulties im which it is enveloped. 
In common justice, however, we must, ob- 
serve, that the author's intentions appear to 
hhaye been good, and that many tached 

occur, in. this composition, whieh 
seem to indicate that he is capable of better 
things. 

The LiteraryGazette, or Journal of Belles 
Lettres, Arts, Politics, &c. for the Year 1818. 
4to, 21. 2s. 

A Letter to all the Proprietors of Drury- 
lane Theatre, excepting Peter Moore, esq. 
being a Commentary. on certain parts of an 
anonymous, Pamphlet called “ A brief Re- 
view,” &c. By S. J, Arnold, esq. a Pro- 
a f Repeal of the Bank 

of an entire ce) Ba 
Restriction Act, and. a Plan suggested for 
a them. By John Wray,.esq. 8vo. 
Is 

Lynpn’s, improved System of Telegraphic 
Communication, adapted to General Service. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

An. Essay on the Nature of | Heat, Light, 
smh Electricity. _By.C, C.. Bampass.. 8vo. 


and, with- 


pee Ceremonie; or an Account of 
the Ceremonies observed at the Interment 
of Queen Caroline and King George Il. 
with an. Account of the.Processions at the 
Accession, Marriage, and Coronation of 
their Majesties. George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte. 8yo, 6s. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. — 


ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIBTY OF CORR- 
WALL, 

The fifth anniversary mecting of this 
Association was held in Penzance on the 6th 
November. The chair was taken at twelve 
o’clock by the President, Mr. GiLsert, 
who was supported and assisted by the Vice- 
patron, Lord De. DuNsSTANVILLE: 

The first paper was by the Secretary, Dr. 
Forses, and was a sortof “ Eloge.on Natu- 
ral History.” 

The other communications of most gene- 
tal pyqes were— 

» extremely valuable r by Mr. Jos. 
Caune, “Qn the relation Age ofthe Veins 
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Castles in the'Abey or, oy ihe Wms ofr 
Aunt. 8 vols, 12mo. 15s, ‘ 
The Bard of the West, 
Eman ac Keruc, or Ned of the Hill 
Irish Romance. By Mrs. Peck. 3 
12mo. 15s. " 
A Year anda Day. By Madame Pans 
author of Manners,” 2 vols: 12mo. 
Charenton, or the Follies. of = 
Philosophical Romance. By M. De 
BoA tne Clerks of Oxenford, and Where: 
e two ie) 
can it be?) 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


land, ‘ 
Frances, or the two Mothers; a tale. s 
vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Lucilla, or the Reconciliation. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 

Principle and Passion, anovel. 2 vols. 
12me, 10s., 


The Dream of Youth, coin Foolscap 
8v0. 4s. 6d. : 


Johnny Newcomein the pote herr 
four cantos. By. Alfred 

Miscellaneous Priam ‘wala 
Recotds of the Circulation Club at Edin- 
barely By. A. Dancan, sen. M. D. 8¥vo. 

my poent, in ten cantos, with 
preps Instructions in the Art, Rulesto choose 
is ing-rods, Lines, Hooks, &c. fe. 8¥o. 
10s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Annals of Parisian T: 
Rev. W. P. Greswell. S8vo. 14s. ~ 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of 
King William: the Lion to the end of the 
year 1818. By W. Kennedy, eaq. 2 —_ 
4to. 41: 4s. 

A Second Memoiron so Rebyiew: By C.J. 
Rich, esq. royal 8vo. 8s. 

VOYAGES-AND TRAVELS. 

A Classical Tour through. Italy —— 

ly, tending to illustrate some districts. 1 


By the 


have not been described oe 
his Classical Tour.. By Si 4 
Hoare, bart. 4to, 2ls2s. * 
: aba 
23 ww 
Lathes b4 


of Cornwall ?’ in. which the 
industrious: author attem, 
tions from an immense. 

to establish six. or seven. 
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veral ii ing specimens were also pre- 
sented tte Ee from the slate quar- 
ries of Tintagel, illustrating the nature of 
those rances that have hitherto been 
y considered as exhibiting the im- 
pression of shells, and consequently as de- 
monstrating the secondary nature of our Cor- 
nish slate. Mr. Rogers 1s of opinion, and it 
would seem justly, that these supposed orga- 
nic im ions are mere varieties of struc- 
ture of the slaty matter itself. 
A paper by Dr. Forpes, “On the Geo- 
of that Part of Cornwall lying to the 
estward of Hayle and Cuddan Point.” In 
this paper the author denied the stratifica- 
tion of the Cornish granite ; stated the slate 
formation of the district, which he described 


Varieties. | 


» same rock, intersecting ¢ 


to consist of the following five rocks, Horn- 
blend Rock, Greenstone, Felspar em end 
Slaty Felspar, and Clay Slate; ex- 
pressed his belief of the contemporaneous 
origin of these rocks, and the fundamental 


granite. As an irresistible argument in fa~ 
vour of this opinion, and as of itself subver- 
sive of the Huttonian theory, hie adduced the 


frequent instances observabie on the Cornish 
shores, of granite veins originating in the 

ing wach other, and ex- 
hibiting at the point of intersection the ap-— 
pearance called a@ shift or heave. 

From the report of the curator, Mr. Ep- 
warp Gippy, it appears that upwards of 
1600 new specimens have been added ta the 
cabinet since last anniversary. 


VARIETIES, 


The Stuart Papers.—Tn our notice of 
these important papers, No, 58, p. 354, 
we stated, that the public were indebted 


for these treasures to the indefatigable. 


research of Dr, Watson. It has since 
come to our knowledge, that he was ma- 
terially aided in his labours by Mr. J. 
Smith. This gentleman had resided 
many years on the Continent, and is 
— distinguished for the amiability 
of his private character, as for the ex- 
tent of his intellectual endowments and 
love of literature. He advanced a con- 
siderable portion of the purchase-money 
paid to the executors of Cardinal York. 
The London Society for promoting 
nennatien the Jews have, with 
a degree of zeal which is truly praise- 
worthy, aided their cause by the publica- 
tion of the Hebrew NewT'estament, and 
also of Hannah Adams's History of the 
Jews; both of which we shall hereafter 
notice in our reviewing department.— 
But as we consider the Society to be de- 


serving of every encou ent, we 
shall briefly state afew of its leadi 
features in order to assist their pesaral 


objects—which is, to eonvinee the Jews 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is the true 
Messiah foretold by their prophets, and 
to advance their temporal and eternal 
welfare by, their conversion to the Chris- 
jay - The object being scriptural 
in its principle, benevolent in its 
ter, aud beneficial in its results, the So- 
se paploys those means which appear 
lated to promote it. These are, 
the formation of minor societies in diffe- 
rentparts of the kingdom, the erection ofa 
chapel for preaching to theJews,the form- 
atiowof schools for educating Jewish chil- 
dren; and providing them with suitable 
businesses or sitaats nations when they are 
of proper age, the diffusion of tseful 
knowledge by means of a periodical work 


and other books of instruction connected 
with’ the leading features of the Society. 
After a general statement of the advan- 
to be derived from such an under- 
taking, it cannot be nevéssary to press 
upon the mind of the Christian public the 
necessity of aiding this benevolentSociety. 
A chemist of Copenhagen has disco- 
vered a means of hg a lively yel- 
low colour for dyeing cloth. He gathers 
the tops of the potatoes, when ready to 
flower, presses the juice, mixes it with 
more or less water, and suffers the cloth 
to remain in it during twenty-four hours. 
He then dips it in spring water. The 
cloth may be either of wool, silk, cotton, 
or flax. By plunging the cloth thus 
tinged with yellow intdé a vessel of blue, 
a brilliant atid lasting green is attained. 
Mr. Parker, of Liverpoe) says, that 
the purification of coal gas, which is be- 
come of such general application and es- 
teem for lighting streets and shops, may 
Svea eek saeieue 
by pi t through i n tu 
then by the common tion of quick 
lime. As every suggestion for improve- 
ment in this important part of the pro- 


‘cess is deserving attention, the hint may 


be uctive of benefitial consequences. 
dreadful shock of an earthquake has 
been lately felt in Iceland, aceompanied 
with a subterranean noise and frightful 
crashes, at the close of which au irrup- 
tion from Mount Hecla commenced ; and 
on the lith, the shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Inverness. Does not the 
frequent coincidence of these phenome- 
na, through 4 great extent of the globe, 
bear strongly in support of the Hutto- | 
nian theory? _ . 
A magnificent’ collection of antiques, 
belonging to M, Tidman, a native of 
Sweden, was destroyed by the late fire 
at Constantinople. In 1816, this collec 
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tion was packed up in eleven great chests, 

only one of which, containing an Egyp- 
tian mummy, has been saved from the 
general destruction. About eight hun- 
dred volumes, being a collection of seve- 
ral classic authors, in the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, together with a consi- 
derable number of Coptic and Arabian 
manuscripts, which M. Lidman had ob- 
tainedin course of his travels in the East, 
were likewise lost. M. Lidman has now 
arrived at Constantinople from Messi- 
na; and instead of finding bis treasures 
in safety, he has to deplore their irrepar- 
able loss. 

Newly-invented Window Shutters.— 
We understand that Mr. Witte, the 
architect, has obtained a patent, the par- 
ticulars of which it is his intention 
shortly to lay before the public, for a 
window shutter, upon an entirely novel 
construction. The shutter, which is 
equally adapted for the windows of shops 
or private houses, has the advantage of 
being perfectly secure, without the in- 
Teabenhos or trouble of a multitude of 
fastenings; .it may be instantaneously 
closed, or opened, even by a child, with- 
out the inconvenience of going out of 
doors, or the risk of breaking the glass ; 
and it may also be employed as a sun- 
shade, descending from the top of the 
window to any given depth. When 
closed, the shutter assumes the neat 
eigenen of a Venetian blind. 

r, ACKERMANN has just published a 
pamphlet relative to his improvement in 
four-wheeled carriages, effected by means 
of Moveable Axles. We shall give some 
observations on this subject in our next 
Number. In the mean time, we strongly 
recommend a perusal of the pamphlet to 
the opulent classes, feeling confident that 
they will gladly avail themselves of the 
advantages of this new invention, so 
clearly set forth. 

Dr. VeRLING, who has succeeded Dr. 
O'Meara, in the medical care of Buo- 
naparte, at St. Helena, is an Irishman. 
He served his apprenticeship ‘in Dublin 
to Sir Arthur Clarke, surgeon, «and af- 
terwards graduated in Edinburgh, where 
he distinguished himself as a gentleman 
of yery considerable literary and profes- 
sional acquirements. 

Southwark Bridge.—\n. the erection 
of this work, it appears as if an attempt 
had been made to prevent the natural 
effect of heat upon iron, that is, to pre- 
yent its expanding ; for where the span- 
drils enter the masonry of the abutments 
and piers, they are wedged in tight with 
jron wedges, from the bottom to the 
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top; the consequence is, that on expan- 
sion taking place, a very 
and injurious effect is then 4 
for the radius of the intrado of the areh 
being 312 feet, and of the extrado about 
6,600, and both being confined between 
abutments. yet connected together, lock- 
ing them as two separate and distinct 
arches, it becomes evident that the latter 
would hese? rise in. the centre, for 
every degree of heat, considerably more 
than ‘the Ferd; but cannot without lift- 
ing it, or parting from it by fracture. To 
avoid this, which it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary was not guarded against in the 
first instance, the masons are now em- 
ployed night and day in the tedious ope- 
ration of working away the stone-work 
at the back of the wedges, in order to 
remove them. i 
be Lok Wine Te a 
nals have lately contai repeated ac- 
counts of the shandiart produce of the 
vineyards of Tokay during the present 
season ; and they predict that the qua- 
lity of the wine will this year be wnn- 
sually excellent. prrirte se is known 
respecting these celebra’ vineyards, 
or the process by which the wine is made, 
the following particulars may not prove 
uninteresting to our readers:—The 
county of Wemplen is formed by a chain 
of hills in front of the CG; hian Moun- 
tains, Among these hills are craters 
surrounded by lava. The famous vine- 
yards of Sallia, Muda, Volesma, Liske, 
and others, known by the name of Tokey, 
are situated in this county. The wines 
of Tu/lia are preferred even to those of 
Tokay. In ordinary seasons the canton 
yields about 240,000 eimers (casks); but 
this year's produce may be estimated at 
double that quantity. I 
are so proud of — —< that they even 
grant them titles of nobility. Ther pre- 
tend that they are descended from the 
vines which the Romans ne 
lyria; others maintain that they are the 
vines of Formiw, celebrated by Horace. 
oe ee = == of 
ay to high origin ; 4 
real merit is indisputable, 
ready been acknowledged 
At Trente, in 1562, the 
were all boasting of the wines 
respective countries. George Draseo- 
wich, archbishop of ‘Folocza, maintained 
that Hungary produced the best. At 


this the prelates langhed. —_ 
rian arcebieheg then ordered some of 


Tallia- Mada wine to be presented to 
them. — : 
Tiority ; the Pope, wh tasted 


_ productions. 
forty different works, ¢ 
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it, loudly proclaimed its pre-eminence 
over allthe wine inthe world. But the 
Tokay wine was not then made according 
to the present method. It has been ob- 
served, that the grapes which contain 
most of the saccharine property dry be- 
fore the rest, and chrystallize, as it were, 
by the heat of the sun; but the least 
moisture spoils them. The vintagers, 
therefore, gather the first ripe grapes, 
and after they have been carefully dried, 
extract from them an essence which tastes 
like honey, and in appearance resembles 
molasses. By ae this essence with 
the common wine of the Canton, the real 
Tokay wine is produced. Of this wine 
there are two kinds: the Ausbruch and 
the Masklass. ‘The former contains 
twice as much of the essence as the lat- 
ter. The Hungarians assert that gold 
is found in their grapes ; but a naturalist 
has discovered that what they mistake 
for gold is the egg of a small insect round 
which the sugar pcr acquires 
a gold colour. This does not, however, 
disprové the existence of gold in invisible 
particles in certain vegetables, a fact 
which is evident from the experiments 
of Chaptal. 
: PRANCE. any 

Literature. — Great activity prevails 
in the literary circles in Paris ; new edi- 
tions of most of our celebrated authors 
are preparing ; the number of periodical 
works increases, and though politics en- 
gage the attention of many writers and 
readers, still the Belles Lettres are not 
neglected. Our literati have suffered a 


great loss in the death of M. Millin, who* 


took a pleasure in assembling men of 
talent at his house, and introducing 
them to the learned foreigners who 
visited Paris, to whom he showed the 
greatest hospitality. His house was 
the resort of all distinguished merey 
men. He moreover corresponded wit 
the learned of every country, and his 
_ Annales Encyclopediques, which formed 
a supplement to his Magasin Encyclo- 
_ pedique, was a faithful register of their 
My Millio peeioken about 
iefly upon an- 
tiquities, among which are his Monu- 
mens Inedites, the description of the 


_ Vases Etrusgues, his essays on the Vases 


_ found at Canosa, se, conclusion 
of his Trayels in Ltaly will ina 
few. months. His Annales Encyclope- 


- .digues will end on the first of January ; 


but a society of scientific and. literary 
yentlemen propose to resume’ them un- 
ie another form, and with the title of 


Revue Encyclopedique. Some men of 
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science at Strasburg, intend to commence 
at the same time a similar periodical 
work, under the title of Bibliotheque © 
Alsacienne, 

Among the literary novelties, the fol- 
lowing are the most remarkable :— Po- 
‘ymnie, a poem on music by Marmontel : 
hitherto nuthing was known of this work 
except a few cantos. The manuscript is 
understood to have been preserved. in 
England, from whence it has lately been 
brought. t F 

A translation of the Travels of Mr. 
Rich, an English resident, to the Ruins 
of Babylon, with notes by M. Ray- 
mond, formerly consul at Bassora. These 
notes are very numerous, and highly 
instructive. The translator who has 
visited the places described by Mr. Rich, 
illustrates, explains, and corrects the ob. 
servations of the English resident. The 
following is an instance: — Mr. Rich 
says that the current of the Tigris is 
infinitely more rapid than that of the 
Euphrates: M. Raymond proves, by the 
evidence of uther authors, and by his 
own observations, that the waters of 
the Euphrates flow with more impetuo- 
sity than those of the ‘Tigris. He 
proves, likewise, that the Eoptontin 
does not begin to rise sooner than the 
Tigris, as Mr. Rich asserts it does. In 
fact, the Tigris, though confined within 
a smaller space, receives a greater num- 
ber of rivers in proportion to the length 
of its course; and its source being fur- 
ther to the south than that of the Eu- 
phrates, the rivers which it receives 
are augmented by the first rains. When 
the period of the melting of the snow 
approaches, the mountains which border 
upon the two rivers, as well as those of 
Curdistan, situated more to the south, 
and consequently more exposed to the 
sun, are also the first to experience its 
effects. With regard to the vast extent 
of the ancient city of Babylon, M. Ray- 
mond observes, that all astonishment 
ceases when it is considered, that in. the 
warm climate of Asia each family has a 
house to itself, and that, therefore, an 
Asiatic city, with a population equal to 
that of London or Paris, would require 
four or five times as many houses as 
either of those cities contain. He, be- 
sides, supposes ancient Babylon to have 
been a little state, composed of a whole 
nation, which its vast fortifications pro- 
tected, rather than a city including 
merely a portion of a state. M. Ray- 
mond’s translation concludes with a dis- 


sertation on the situation of ery pt 
Journey to St. Petersburg, by the Abbé 
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George!.—The Abbé Georgel, who was 
formerly grand vicar of the celebrated 

inal i Rohan, was implicated in 
the affair of the diamond necklace. 
He is well known by his Memoirs, which 
Bonaparte suppressed, but which have 
been lately published. During his emi- 
gration in Switzerland, the Abbé Geor- 
gel was invited, by the Knights of Malta, 
to accompany the German deputation 
of that order to St. Petersburg in 1799 
and 1800. This circumstance occasioned 
the narrative of the Journey, which 
forms a supplement to the Memoirs of 
the Abbé. The work contains some in- 
teresting anecdotes respecting Paul I. 
and Rostopchin, who is not represented 
in avery favourable light. To his in- 
fiuence M. Georgel attributes the change 
which took place in the policy of Paul 
I. when he made peace with Bonaparte. 
However, this same Rostopchin, 12 years 
after, proved himself. the most deter- 
mined enemy of the despot. ‘The energy 
which he displayed as governor of Mas- 
cow, on the invasion of the French, is 
well known. 

Summary af the Voyages undertaken 
to discover a Northern Passage to India. 
Many works of a similar kind have ap- 
peared in London, within these few 
months, which contain more information 
on the subject of the English expedi- 
tions; this summary, which is the pro- 
duction of M. Cadet, is, perhaps, more 
circumstantial respecting those of other 
’ nations, Lt contains an account of two 


, - 
LITERARY REPORT. ae 
{We beg to remind our Correspondents that all Notices for {his Department must hesent om or 
_ the 15th of each month.) os 


Joun Nicuots, Esq. is preparing for the 
ress, An Accountof the Guildhall of the 

City of London, including a description of 
the monuments and pictures contained 
therein. 

The Rev. M. D. Durrtetp has for some’ 
time been making collections for a History 
of the Town and County of Cambridge, and 
intends shortly to prepare them for the press. 

Early in the Spring, Miss Suir will 
publish her work on the Costumes of vari- 
ous Nations. 

The Rev. James Towntry is preparing 
for publication, Dlustrations of Biblical Lite- 
rature, exhibiting the History and Fate of 
the Sacred Writings from the earliest time, 
including Biographical notices of eminent 
Translators of the Bible and other Biblical 
scholars. : 

Mr. Boweav is preparing for publica- 
tion, Aa Besar on the Nature and Genius of 
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voyages undertaken by the French. The 
—— © of who rd 
iscovery of a passage to the P 
probable circumstance; but he 
opinion, that the ships ought to 


the spri , and keep in the open r ¥: 
a ‘dane from the coasts, ; 

he says, the ice always - 
heaps. He down a of cur- 


rents, which, if not entirely 
able, is nevertheless worthy of atten- 
tion. : 


At a late’ sitting of the Acade 
Sciences, three forei 
were al Mr. - — 
land, for the division of astronomy, 
place of ™ ——s deceased ; beget 
for the division of botany, in place of 
M. Swartz, deceased ; and M. 
for the same division, in place of 
Baron Picot Lapeyrouse, Tikewibe d 


ceased. 
ITALY. 


A manuscript in the eft 
Tasso, has been purchased at 
the Grand Duke of a the price 
is 4,000 francs. Anagent of the French 

vernment offered, it is said, 2,400 
rancs. - The manuscript ce s of 
about 50 pages, containing pieces ¢ 
poetry addressed to the great lords | 
his time, eminent writers, cardinals, 
dies, and friends of the illustrious — 
From the number of erasures, it is clear 
that this great Epic Poet was very ff 
miliar with the “art of blotting.” 
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the German Language: als¢ C: rt < 
Freon Conversation, on anew 
jan. w 
R Prorxgssor Rosinson’s- n 
chanical Philosophy is about | 
Poca by Dr. mere. 
Hustrations, comprising. 
discoveries in the physical sei 
ALEXANDER JAMIESON is 


pablene wee : : 
on General History. pa igs 
for the use of schools 2 : 
thon. 

C. F. Wreves has" 
Lauitoll, nated tat thaeesia 
Tn the course of the Spi 
lished Memorials, or Meme 

that fell out = on t 

from 1638 to I tl i 
Law. Edited from the M.S, by Che 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, esq. = 5 
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_A new Monthly Dramatic Journal called 
amg eh will aj ina 

of of the United 
a R the earliest record to the 
i Ag by the Rev. Rocer Rupina, 
been delayed, in consequence of the ac- 
cession of mucl additional and valuable 
_ information: it will however be published 
in the month of February, and be com- 
- prized in five octavo velumes and a quarto 
of plates, bringing the engraved series down 
to the recent issue of Sovereigns and Crown 


Mr. Hazuirr intends to publish in Ja- 
nuary next, his Lectures on the Comic Ge- 
nius and writers of Great Britain, now deli- 
vering at the Surry Institution. 

A second volume of a Course of Family 
iS, Le gy adapted to be read in 
families, by the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
Rector of Claverton, and Chaplain to Lord 
enyon, will be published ina few weeks. 
Letters on the Important Duty and Ad- 
vantages of Early Rising, will appear ina 
few days. 

Mr. Cuampers’ [History of Worcester is 
nearly ready jor publication, in 1 vol. Syo. 

_ Mr. H. A. Mirenet announces a Trea- 
Credit = et Epes 
etee® wer it there is no real na- 
tional debt! ! 

Ja ae Tesster, esq. has in the press, in 
8vo., A Narrative of the Operations of 

Armies in the Interior of France, 
— Rie of Buonaparte’s usurpa- 


ily ‘il be published in one volume 
avo, Plain and Practical Sermons, by the 
Rev. Jonn Bouprer, M. A. 
_A Third Series of Tales of my Landlord, 
in 4 yols., is in considerable forwardness. 
The Sixteenth volume of the for tab 
lica- 


- 


ii 


Hate 


cal 


Naples, N: tion, and Music. 
Fhe br Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
inated throughout by experiments which 
may be performed without regular appara- 
en are announced by James Mircuetr, 


MLA 
we v novel is in the press called The 
Intrig aing Beauty, and the Beauty without 


. Mc. Pratt twenty years gardener 
the late Earl of Liverpool, 


© en. , sumer, the Ppnbaphle; te 

grape in h, and for forcin = 
se rohinoe ties, flowers, and esc 

, Without the influence of ieohene: 

Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 

Joun Levpen, M. D. author of an 

Account of in * 

+ in January. 


i ean asiony of the Leary Sot 
paisweisey i are nearly ready for ication, 
in-one vol. 4to. 
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The Second. volume of the Transactions. 
of the Association of Fellows and Licentiates 
of the King’s and ‘Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Ireland, is just ready. 

A Second yolume of the Dublin Hospital 
Reports will appear shortly. 

Rr. Montaomery, author of the World 


before the Flood, is preparing a new volume 
for the press to be entitled Greenland and 
other Poems. 


In the press and shortly will be published, 
Biblical Criticism on the books of the ven 
Testament, rete reo of Sacred Son; 
with Notes, Criti E ry. 
Samoet Horstey, L LD ne Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

In the course of next Spring will be pub- 
lished, the First Number of Excursions 
through the counties of Surry, Kent, and 
Sussex, on the same plan as the Excursions | 
through Essex, Suffolk and bsp hae , 

At the same time will commence the pub- 
lication of Excursions through |, on 
the same plan as. the ie<cirslote through 
England, and intended as a companion to * 
that work ; to be comprised in 8 volumes, 
and will contain Four Hundred Engravings. 

A new Novel, by the author of the Physi- 
ognomist and ‘the Bachelor and Married 
Man, willappear shortly, entitled Hesitation 
or to Marry or not to Mar 

ae. Epwarps, author o} the Fi 
: les of eit is printing a T ges 

e Latin and k Prosodies, wherein 
onus difficulty relating to accent and ope 
tity is entirely removed. 

The same author has in the 
Course of Lectures on Philoso reget 
Chemistry: and a dissertation on Maxima 
and: Minima. 

Early in February will be pablished, A 
Defence of the Poor Laws; with a plan 
for the suppression of Mendicity, and the 
establishment of Universal Parochial Benefit 
Societies. By Samuser Roserrs. 

Mr. Rennet, Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington, has in the press, Remarks on 
ticism, especially as it is connected with 
Subject of Organization and Life, being an 
answer to some recent works both of French 
and English Physiologists. 4 
rr ne yolume ph, Faruien Dietentesicnasan 

logical an 0} ubjects. the 
Rey. Dr. WiLL1AM Barrow, Prebolee 


of Southwell, will shordly be published. 
The First Number of Dr. HITTAKER’S 
History of the sr! of York will appear 
early in Janu 
The Ento! *s Pocket Tonpenten 
~ Groree pcan Associate: 0 neon 
Linnean Society of London. 


In the press, ag ras of the Power 
of Compression and Percussion in: cp od 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Debility 
Extremities; and in Promoting i 
pk te Longevity. By Wituiam Bat- 
FO 
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DRAMATIC REGISTER. a, 
DRURY LANE. Puzzled, was d. It was brow 


THE theatres recommenced their per- 
formances on the 3d, after the suspension 
occasioned by the death of our lamented 
=. A new tragedy, entitled Brutus, 

the pen of Mr. Howard Payne, a 
young American gentleman, was pro- 
duced on the occasion. The pt is 
formed upon the most impressive features 
in the history of the first of that name, 
who flourished in the time of ‘Tarquin 
the Proud, in the earlier age of Roman 
history. The scene is sometimes at the 
camp before Ardea, sometimes in Colla- 
tia, and sometimes in Rome. 

The play commences with the assumed 
idiotism of Lucius Junius, whe, on the 
murder of his father and his elder brother 
by Tarquin, counterfeits the fuol, and is 
received into the family of the king to 
make mirth for the young princes.— 
Tullia, the Queen, who is raised into 
“bad eminence” by history as having 
driven her chariot over her father's 
dead body, is left by Tarquin the Proud 
(then absent with his army before Ar- 
dea), regent of Rome. Alarmed by 
dreamsand portents, Tullia sends for Lu- 
cius Junius from the camp, that a watch- 
ful eye may be keptover him; but when 
he arrives, she is disarmed of her terrors 
by the grotesque answers of Lucius Ju- 
nius, and orders that he shall be called 
Brutus, from the resemblance which the 
want of reason gives him to a brute. The 
first act closes with a scene between the 

incess ‘Targuinia and Titus, the son of 
Brutus, in which it appears that Titus 
had gained great favour at the court, and 
had formed an attachment for T'arquinia, 
which was favourably returned. In the 
second act the young Princess and Colla- 
tinus are discovered in the tent of Sex- 
tus. They converse respecting the fe- 
male character, and are thus led into the 
famous wager concerning their wives — 
the result is literally as recorded in his- 


tory. 

The piece altogether possesses con- 
siderable merit, and though the author 
has not much claim to originality, bav- 
ing culled from all former dramas on the 
same subject, yet he must be allowed 
that of producing a swccess/ul play from 
unsuccessful ones—of putting materials 
which failed in other forms, into a power- 
ful shape—and of making upa play which 
will continue to afford delight to 
the public. 

On the 10th, after the tragedy of Bru- 
tus, a farce, entitled, Is He Alive, or All 


forward last season for a benefit, 
has now become a candidate a os 
time for public favour. ‘The Leap res ng 
self is too unimportant, even was ita fir 
representation, to deserve a regular eri- 
tique upon its plot. It belongs to that 
class of productions which pass too ra- 
idly over the mind to excite acon | 
ike a spirit of Caner oaly Momma 
uninteresting, it seems 0: 
ed 10 paoskato dessrred olliaied 
the rest of the pieces lately produced at 
this theatre. . - 
COVENT GARDEN. 
This house opened with the of 
The Jealous Wife, in which Miss eil 
aguin. displayed her unrivalled ti 
After which, a new operatic —_ 
called Rose d'Amour, or Little Red Rid- 
ing Hat, stolen from the French, who in 
their turn stole it from one of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s nice little sixpenny books, with 
- pe wi in Al ‘Chureb- 
yard, ndon, price twe-pence, bound 
and gilt. For many years our dramatic 
writers have plundered our neighbours 
with as little conscience as merey; and 
it is but doing justice to both countries, 
to let it be known to which of them all 
the trash accumulated on our theatres 
owes its origin. The fault on our side 
becomes only one of taste. ‘ 
The story is too well known to 
much description of the plot. The W 
which the innocent maiden encounters, is 
a debauched lord, (Duruset,) who goes 
that appellation «mong the on 
account of his excesses, and who wishes te 
receive a certain Droit du Seigneur, and 
make the lot * n Rose. — 
in his attempt by the interposition of a 
fairy, he dual himself as an hermit, 
and thus gets Rose in his power. The 
spirit of his sister at the critical 
age ay) bids . his — . 
‘he scene then sudde: bps 
palace of Rose's lover, we g 
courted her as a shepherd. The 
compares pope the wolf is 
off by demons w appearance 
ee laughter as an imitation of 
uan. — 
As a piece it possesses no merit; 
it is enriched with some very soft ‘e 
pathetic music oe the pen of 
French composer, 8 
ture is captivating, and at the | 


rather out of the common, 3 
elegant and delicate than rower 
of the airs are tasteful; the 
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first act, delightfully sung by Miss Beau- 
mont, who made her first appearance in 
the part of Rose d'Amour, was encored 
with enthusiasm. The novelty of the 
night'was Miss Beaumont ; a more 
interesting candidate for — applause 
has’ seldom appeared. To an elegant 
form she unites the most perfect ease of 
-manners, gracefulness of action, archness 
of play, and expression of voice and fea- 
tures, and her reception was commen- 
surate with her merits. 

On the 10th, The Castle Spectre at- 
tracted an extremely crowded house.— 
Miss O'Neil performed the character of 
Angela for the first time, and displayed 
in it great energy and feeling. 

F = the Lith, Miss a ee 

er first appearance as Margaret of An- 
jou, in Tie Earl of Warwick. She en- 
tered fully into the author's views of the 
character, and supported it throughout 
with becoming dignity. In the inter- 
view with Edward, after having assassi- 
nated Warwick, she was particularly 
grand and impressive, and, with the ex- 
eeption of her occasionally approaching 
to a rant, the character was well sup- 


ported. 

On the 18th, a new comedy (said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Kenny), entitled, 
A Word for the Ladies, was produced. 
The plot is by far too complex ; but the 
following is a sketch of it. A young gen- 
tleman, named Winterland, (Macready,) 
having incurred the displeasure of an 
uncle, upon whom he had great depend- 
ance, is disinherited, and to avoid his 
creditors, hides himself in a fisherman's 

we. His sister, (Mrs. Fawcit,) who 
shares be coat be Kenble) to 
0 ‘ington, (Mr, C. Kemble,) his 
phe friend, to whom he had formerly 
great sacrifices, and who has been 
to the West Indies to take possession, 
as he believes, of arich inheritance. On 
his return, the Winterlands depend on 
his fulfilling their hopes, both of marry- 
ing Clara and relieving her brother.— 
fis “conduct, however, becomes myste- 
ous and equivocal, and the most affect- 
of the situations arise from Winter- 

Ps resentment of his conduct, the 
appointed passion of Clara, and the 
severe reproach of her feelings which she 
incurs from the high spirit and wounded 
pride of her brother. Circumstances 
render Dorrington the bearer of an 
offer of marriage to Clara, from young 
urt, (Mr. Abbott,) who had 

suffered overtures to be made in Clara’s 
prosperity, and which his father holds 
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him more than ever bound to follow up. 
An explanation ensues between Dorring- 
ton and Clara, when he declares himse 
disappointed also of his inheritance, and 
— the suit of young Bowerscourt, in 
order to save Winterland from despai 
and ruin. Bowerscourt's heart 
however, in ae of his better reason, 
been ensnared by Miss Adamant, (Miss 
Brunton,) a gay woman of fashion, of a 
generous disposition, but volatile man-. 
ners. The difficulties of these parties 
are finally removed by a seasonable dis- 
covery. The uncle of Winterland had 
left the property to a stranger, who had 
saved his life from robbers on the coast of 
Cornwall, on his identifying himself, if 
not, it passes to Mr. Silvertongue, (Mr. 
Liston,) a more distant relation. Silver- 
tongue, 7 ralgratk mgr to avert 
the su indignation of Dorrington, 
calls ry om to explain his conduct, and 
unfolds particulars which prove Dor- 
rington Fimmself to be the fugitive incog- 
nito, in the last hour allowed him to set 
up his title. He arrives, however, at’ 
old Bowerscourt’s just in time, and the 
possession of the has § enables him ° 
to do justice to Winterland, and confirm 
his engagement to Clara. Young Bowers- 
court is thus released of his obligation, 
and both him and’ his father become re- 
conciled to Miss Adamant, who remains 
the mistress of his heart. Mr. Larum. 
(Mr. Young) is a natural agent in the 
plot; and some amusing situations arise 
out of his having abandoned his wife, 
from a hasty and erroneous conviction of | 
her infidelity, and being afterwards em-’ 
ployed by old Bowerscourt (Mr. Farren 
to promote a match with her for the o 
gentleman, she being then unknown to 
him under the feigned name of Single- 
town (Mrs. Yates). This leads to an 
explanation, by which they are also re- 
conciled. The impertinent gallantries 
of Mr. Cufvelle, (Mr. Jones,) which 
have a great tendency to create the a 
lous fancies of young Bowerscourt, form 
aconsiderable share of the earlier acts 
of the comedy. "4 

The reception of the pee was not re- 
markably favourable. e three first 
acts were very languid: the fourth and 
fifth somewhat more interesting. The 
defects of the play are obviously an ob- 
scurity in the plot, and too great a num- 
ber of characters. ‘The whole strength 
of the house concentrated in the comed 
and the performers in general did justice: 
to their parts. rt 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. , 
THE interesting documents relative 
to the proceedings of the Congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ving, for want of 
room, been omitted in our last number, 
and: their importance, as state papers, 
being in no ‘wise lessened by the delay, 
we shall-introduce them to the notice of 
our readers without any remarks of our 
own, as they are too clear to be misun- 
derstood. 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. - 
of the Note addressed to the Duhe 
“of Richelieu by the Plenipotentiarics of 
of Austria, Great Britain, 
and Russia, on the 4th of No- 


néts of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia, have received orders from their 
augtst masters to address to his Excellency 
the Duke of Richelieu, the following com- 
munication :— 

« Called upon, by article five of the 
treaty. of the 20th of November,.1815, to ex- 
amine, in concert with his Majesty the King 
of France,whether the military occupation o 
a part of the French territory, stipulated by 
the said treaty, might cease at the end of 
the third year, or ought to be prolonged to 
the end of the fifth, their Majesties the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of all the Russias, have re- 
paired to Aix-la-Chapelle, and have charged 
their Ministers to assemble there, in con- 
ference with the Plenipotentiaries of their 
Majesties the King of France and the King 
of t Britain, in order to proceed to the 
examination of this important question. 

“ In this examination, the attention of 
the Ministers and Plenipotentiaries had for 
its particular object the internal situation of 

rance; and had to be also directed to 
the execution of the engagements contracted 
by the French government, with the co-sub- 
scribing powers to the treaty of the 20th of 
November, 1815. 

‘ The internal state of France having long 
been the subject of serious deliberations in 
the cabinets, and the Plenipotentiaries as- 
sembled at Aix-la~Chapelle haying mutually 
communicated the opinions which they had 
formed in that respect, the august sove- 
reigns, after having weighed these opinions 
in their wisdom, have recognised with satis- 
faction, that the order of things happily es- 
tablished in France, by the restoration of the 
legitimate and constitutional monarchy, and 
the success which has hitherto crowned the 
paternal care of his most Christian Majes- 
ty, fully justify the hope of a progressive 
consolidation of that order of things so es- 
sential to the repose and prosperity of 
France, and so intimately connected with 
the greatinterests of Europe. 


renee 
tentiary of his most Christian 
addressed to. the ministers of ‘other 
powers, have left. no doubt on this 
as they prove that theFrench government has 
fulfilled, with the most scrupulous and ho- 
nourable punctuality, all the clauses of the 
treaties and conventions a the 20th of No- 
vember; and propose, with respect to those 
clauses, the fulfilment of which was reserved 

remote 


for more 9 gements 
which are satisfactory to all the contracting 
parties. 


and royal. Majesties con, 

selves at having only. to listen to those senti- 
ments and those personal wishes which in- 
duced them to put an end to a measure 
which disastrous circumstances, and the 
necessity of providing for their own secu- 
rity and that of Europe, could alone 
dictated. b 


¢ pation of the French territory to be discon- 


nued; and the convention of the 9th of Oc- 
tober sanctioned this resolution. "They re- 
gard this solemn act as the completement of 
the general peace. : ony 
“Considering now, as the first of their 
duties, to preserve to their people the bene- 
fits which that peace assures to them, and 
to maintain in all their integrity the trans 


Majesty, animated by the same sentime 
rcv, mh he fret hg a 


taches to every thing tending to the: 
of mankind, and to the gk and prosper 
of his country, the i ‘their 


imperial and royal Majesties address to him, 
to unite henceforth his councils and his e& 
forts to those which they will not cease ® 
devote to so salutary a work. 


of their august Sovereigns to the f 

of the King his master, at the same ip- 
vite his Excellency to take part im th 

ono and future peli set ee 

the maintenance of the ¢ : 
on which it is founded, oer x 


tual relations established or 


which their august Sovereigns. 

in the wisdom of the King of Franee, and 
in the Ariclnn chi a : 
lersi are ordered to : 
of rg unalterable attachment “their 
cee yw 
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tranquillity and happiness of his kingdom. 
« They have the honour, at the same 
time, to offer to the Duke of Richelieu 
the assurance of their very particular con- 
sideration. © 
« 4ia-la-Chapelle, Nov. 4; 1818. 
(Signed) “ MeTrerRNIca. 
« CASTLEREAGH. ° 
“ WELLINGTON. 
« HARDENBERG. 
« BERNSTORFP. 
«€ NESSELRODE. 
« Capo D'Istria.” 


of the Note of M. the Duke of Riche- 
lew, in Answer to that of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Courts of Austria, of Great 

Britain, of Prussia,and of Russia. 

« The undersigned, Minister and Secreta- 
ry of State to his most Christian Majesty, 
has received the communication which their 
Excellencies the Ministers of the Cabinets of 
Austria, of Great Britain, of Prussia, and of 
Russia, did him the honour of addressing to 
him on the 4th of this month, by order of 
their august Sovereigns. He hastened to 
make it known to the King his master.— 
His Majesty hasfreceived with real satisfac- 
tion this new proof of the confidence and 
friendship of the Sovereigns who have taken 
= in the deliberations at Aix-la~Chapelle. 

he justice which they render to his con- 
stant cares for the happiness of France, and 
above all to the loyalty of his people, has 
deeply touched his heart. Looking back to 
the past, and observing ‘that at no other pe- 
riod, no other nation has been able-to fulfil 
with a more scrupulous fidelity, en - 
ments such as France had centredied, tie 
King has felt, that it was indebted, for this 
new kind of glory, to the influence of the in- 
stitutions which govern it; and he sees 
with joy, that the consolidation of these in- 
stitutions is considered by his august allies 
to be no less advantageous to the repose of 
Europe, than essential to the prosperity of 
France. Considering that the first of his 
duties is to endeavour to perpetuate and 
augment, by all the means in his power, the 
pen yn po the complete re-establishment 
peace promises to all nations; per- 
suaded that the intimate union of idee 
ments is the surest pledge of its duration ; 
and that France, which could not remain a 
stranger to a system, the whole force of 
which must spring from a perfect unanimity 
of ait ot and action, will join the associ- 
ation with her characteristic frankness; and 
that her concurrence must’add strengtli to 
the well-founded hope of the happy results 
which such an alliance must ce for the 
benefit‘of dre 1c most Christian 2 
jesty most readily assents to the proposal 
‘ole of. uniting his councils con his efforts 
with those of their Majesties the Emperor 
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tions of their Ministers and. Plenipotentia- 
ries, for the object of consolidating) the 
peace, of securing the maintenance .of the 
treaties on which it rests,and of guarantee- 
ing the mutual rights and relations estab- 
lished by these same treaties, and recognized 
by all the states of Europe. eee 

“ The undersigned, while he. begs their 
Excellencies to have’ the goodness to trans- 
mit to their august Sovereigns the expr 
sion of the intentions and sentiments of the 
King his master, has the honour of 
them the assurance of his highest considera- 
tion. Tia 

“ Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 12, 1818. 

(Signed) « RicHELigv.” 


PROTOCOL, 
ov. 1818 Somes Plenipot ter Niger 
lov. 5 the ipotent o 

the Courts of Austria, France, Great ‘Bree 

tain, Prussia, and Russia. 2 Pt. 

“The Ministers of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, as acon 
quence of the exchange of the ratifications 
of the convention signed on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, relative to the evacuation of the French 
territory by the foreign troops, and after 
having addressed to each other the notes, of 
which copies are subjoined, have assembled 
in conference, to take into consideration the 
relations which ought to be established, in 
the existing state of things, between France 
and the co-subscribing powers of the treaty 
of peace of the 27th of November, 1815— 
relations which, by securing to France the 
place that belongs to her in the system of 
Europe, will bind her more ‘closely to: the 
pacific and benevolent views in which all the 
Sovereigns participate, and-will thus conso- 
lidate the tranquillity, ig 3 

“ After having maturely investigated the 
conservativé principles of the great interests 
which constitute the order of things estab- 
lished, under the auspices of Divine Provi- 
dence, in Europe, by the treaty of Paris of 
the 80th of May, 1814, the reces of Vienna, 
and the treaty of peace of the year 1815, 
the courts subscribing the present act do, in 
consequence, unanimously acknowledge and 
declare— 


« 1,-That they are firmly resolved never 
to depart, neither in their mutual relations, 
nor in those which connect them with other 
states, from the principles of intimate union 
which have: hitherto deci over all their 
common relations and interests—a. unio 
rendered more strong and. indissolu Bid 
the bonds of Christian fraternity which) 
Sovereigns have formed among : 

« 2. That this union, which is the; more 
real and durable, imasmuch as. it depends 
on no separate interests or temporary com- 


’ 
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bination, can only have for its object the 

eet ee on a 
Tr con- 

pagers pape 

the rights resulting 


gages hénceforth to concur in 
nance and consolidation of a stem which 
ye, Smale et assured its 


« 4, That if, for the better attaining the 
above declared object, the powers which 
have concurred in pegs ere pe 
~judge it necessary to establish particular 
meetings, either of the Sovereigns them- 
selves, or of their respective Ministers and 
Plenipotentiaries, to treat in common of their 

per interests, in so far as they have re- 
Prcnce to the object of their present delibe- 
rations, the time and place of these meetings 
shall, on such occasion, be previously fixed, 
by means of diplomatic communications ; 
and that in the case of these meetings hav- 
ing for their object affairs Pic Sy ae 
nected with the interests of the other states 
of Europe, they shall only take place in con- 
sequence of a formal invitation on the 
of such of those states as the said affairs 
may concern, and under the express re- 
servation of their right of direct participa- 
tion therein, either directly or by their Ple- 


«5, That the resolstions contained in the, 


present act shall be made known to all the 
courts of E , by the subjoined decla- 
ration, which be considered as sanc- 
tioned by the Protocol, and forming part 
thereof. 


Done in quintuple, and reciprocally ex- 
changed in the original, by the subscribing 


nets. 
-s Eta 7 Nov. 15, 1818. 


“« HARDENBERG. 
“ BERNSTORFP. 

“ NESSELRODE. 

“ Capo D'Istria.” 


« MBTTERNICH. 
« RICHELIEU. 

« CASTLEREAGH. 
“ WELLINGTON. 


‘DECLARATION. 

« Now that the pacification of Europe is 
, by the resolution of with- 
drawing ‘the foreign-troops from the French 
territory; and now that there is an end of 
‘those measures of precaution which deplor- 
able events had rendered necessary, the Mi- 
nisters and Plenipotentiaries of their Majes- 
aies the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
France, the King of Great Britain, the King 
of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, have received orders from their Sove- 
reigns, to make known to all the courts of 
Europe the results of their meeting at Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, and with that view to publish 

the following declaration :— 
“ The convention of the 9th of October, 
which definitively regulated the execution of 
the engagements agreed to in the treaty of 
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of November 20, 1816, is considered 
by the Sovereigns who concurred: 
as the accom; n of 


Calm and consistent in its it 
aie proceedings, 
of , and the security of those transac- 


“ The Sovereigns, in forming this august 
union, have regarded as its fundamental 
basis their invariable resolution never to de- 


> 
observation of the principles of the right of 
prec A ee which, in their applica- 
tion to a state of permanent , can alone 
effectually the ot 
each government, and the ity of the 
i Sove- 


tions, shall preside also at these i 
and the of the world shall be 
stantly their motive and their end. 


igns 
which they were called. They will notéease 
to mye he its ee ‘and perfec- 
tion. solem’ acknowledge, that their 
duties towards God. and the Late 
they govern, make it peremptory to 
give to the world, as far as in : ’ 
an — of jar of —- 
Tation ; yin consecrating, 
front henosforth, all, theit & 
tection of the acts of peace, to 
of the internal prosperity of their states, 
calgon and morlgy, Vip ages 
igion mo : 
been but too much enfeebled by the ‘misfor- 
tune of the times. : 
« Aiz-la- ——_ Nov. 15, 1818. 


“« METTERNICH. “ HARDENBERG. 
“ RicHELIEv. “‘ BERNSTORFY. 

“« CASTLEREAGH. “« NESSELRODB. ~ 
« WELLINGTON. “Caro D'lsraia.” 


— 
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- ‘The: public mind has beon eonsider- 
ably agitated in semnanene of the late 
aequittals at the Old Bai 9 yap for 
uttering of forged notes. The question 
in itself is one of the highest importance 
to acommercial nation ; but latterly, the 
concerns of the Bank have been so mixed 
up with politics, that it has not obtained 

at cool ani dispassionate investigation 
which it so well deserves. It is the mis- 
fortune of this country, that political pre- 
judices, feelings, and opinions, are so 
constantly excited in the minds of every 


_ one, that scarcely any question of public © 


interest can arise where it is not viewed 
more or less through their medium. We 
seem tobe almost incapable of abstract 
investigation upon such topics, and are 
more eager to ascertain what individual, 
or what body, will be thwarted by a de- 
Viation from ordinary practices, rather 
than what common good may be attained. 
For our own we always disapprov- 
ed of the conduct of the Bank in its pro- 
secutions, the low and artful schemes 
which it resorted to, by first causing the 
ag to err, and then prosecuting to 
leath by the very witnesses who had 
been the trepanners. Upon what prin- 
ciple of justice, we would ask, has the 
Bank abstained till they are compelled, 
from affording all the evidence in their 
power in cases of forgery? We would 
ask, what motives of delicacy can the 
Bank have had in not bringing forward, 
on every occasion, the same evidenee that 
oe Hae lately produced? The answer 
is clearly this, that they were convinced 
of its inefficiency to satisfy a British Jury. 
And we cannot help remarking the futi- 
lity of sending their inspectors into court 
with an attempt to prove, that the wa- 
ter-mark is given to the paper while in 
liquid state, and at the same time one of 
them»(Mr. Lees) declares, upon oath, 
that he never saw paper made in his life, 
and that he never saw an engraver or 
printer at work; and yet he shews, or 
attempts to shew, the difference betwixt 
n ions from stereotype and move- 
abl ype, when rag in aid of the cop- 
oy ate in working off a bank note.— 
or are we more satisfied with the evi- 
dence of their signing clerks, as it ap- 
pears to us nearly impossible that a man 
can swear to his signature at the foot of 
any instrument where his writing does 


‘not appear in the body of it, and more 


_ particularly the Bank clerks, who, from 
_ Tabor's confession, have a thousand 
notes per day to get through, and of 
course cannot take the same time to each 
signature as a merchant does to a check 
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upon his banker. Independently of all 
this, we have taken considerable pains in 
comparing a note deemed a forgery with 
the genuine one, as far as it the 
signature, and feel tonfident that the one 
is literally traced over the other, and 
therefore cannot differ. 

The Bank have exhibited a great de- 
gree of indifference to the alarming in- 
crease of forgeries, which has roused an 
indignant feeling throughout the coun- 
try. We can never be persuaded that a 
sincere desire on their parts to secure 
their notes from imitation would have 
been without success. ‘The question is, 
not that they should issue notes which 
no one can imitate, for that is impossi- 
ble, but that they should issue notes of 
such a character, that the time, the 
trouble, and the skill necessary te forge 


them, would place the task utterly be- _ 


yond the reach of common artists and 
common rogues. This might and ought 
to be done. ; 

FRANCE. 

The French funds have sustained a 
considerable fall, in consequence of a 
new arrangement made with Mr. Baring 
respecting the new loan, by which it ap- 
pears he only takes one half, the French 

overnment negociate the remainder.— 

he allied sovereigns having quitted Pa- 
ris, the inhabitants: begin to turn their 
attention more immediately to their own 
concerns, and to the raising of funds for 
the current expenses of the year. The 
King’s speech, which we subjoin, is emi- 
nently judicious and constitutional. 

« Gentlemen, 

** At the commencement of the last Ses- 
sion, at the same time that I deplored the 
evils which afflicted our country, I had the 
satisfaction to give reason to consider the 
termination of them as near at hand, A 
generous effort, and of which I have the 
noble pride to say no other nation has afford- 
ed a fairer example, has enabled metto real- 
ise these hopes—and they are so. My troops 
alone occupy all our strong : one of 
my sons, who hastened to join in the first 
transports of joy of our eastern provinces, 
has, with his own hands, and amidst the ac- 
clamations of my people, hoisted the French 
standard on the ramparts of Thionville: this 
standard now floats on all the territory of 
France. : 

“ The day on which those of my children, 
who have borne with so much courage the 
burden of an occupation of more than three 
years, have been delivered from it, will be 


one of the finest days of my life; and my - 


French heart has enjoyed no less the end of 
their distresses than the liberation of the 
country, The provinces which have so 
painfully occupied my th oughts till this day 
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deserve to fix those of the nation, which has 
admired, as I have done, their heroic resig- 
nation, 

* The noble unanimity of heart and of 
sentiments, which you: manifested when I 
called upon you for the means to fulfil our 
engagements, was a brilliant proof of the at- 
tachment of the French to their country, of 
the confidence of the nation in its King: and 
Europe has eagerly received France replaced 
in the rank which belongs to her. 

The declaration which announces to the 
world the principles on which the union of 
the five Powers is founded, sufficiently shews 
the friendship which prevails among the 
sovereigns. ‘This salutary union, dictated 
by justice and consolidated by morality and 
religion, has for its object to prevent the 
scourge of war by the maintenance of 
treaties, by the guarantee of existing i 
and permits us to fix our eyes on the long 
days of peace which such an alliance pro- 
mises to Europe. 

“TI have awaited in silence this happy 
epoch, to turn my thoughts to the national 
solemnity, in which religion consecrates the 
intimate union of the people with their King. 
When receiving the royal function in the 
midst of you, I shall take to witness the God 
by whom kings reign, the God of Clovis, of 
Charlemagne, of St. Louis: I shall renew at 
the altar, the oath to confirm the institutions 
founded on -that charter, which I cherish 
more, since the French, by a unanimous 
sentiment, have frankly rallied round it, 

* In the laws which will be proposed to 
you, I shall take care that its spirit shall be 
always consulted in order to secure more 
and more the public rights of the French, 
and to preserve to the monarchy the force 
which it must have to preserve all the liber- 
ties which are dear to my people. 

“ In seconding my wishes and my efforts, 
you will not forget, Gentlemen, that this 
Charter, delivering France from despotism, 
has put an end to revolutions. I depend on 
your concurrence to repel those pernicious 
principles which, under the mask of liberty, 
attack social order, conduct, by anarchy, to 
absolute power, and whose fatal success has 
cost the’ world so much blood and so many 
tears, 

“ My Ministers will lay before you the 
Budget of the expenses which the public 
service requires. The protracted effects of 
events, the consequences of which we have 
been found to bear or to accept, have not 
yet allowed me to propose to you a diminu- 
tion of the burdens imposed upon my peo- 
ple: but I have the consolation to perceive, 
at no great distance, the moment when I 
shall be able to satisfy this desire of my heart. 
From this moment a limit is fixed to the in- 
crease of our debt: we have the certainty 
that it will diminish in a rapid progression. 
This certainty, and the loyalty of France, in 
the fulfilment of her engagements, will es- 
tablish, on an.immoveable foundation, the 
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milies; and the veterans, 
their 


Providence this year, lavish of its benefits, 
has covered our fields with abundant bar- 


vests. They will serve to revive 
whose vessels visit every sea, and poe the 
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France has never so entirely enjoyed. Let 
us, therefore, unite our. ts, 
expressions of gratitude, to the Author of so 


de hem dura hy wl be oy 


inseparable from order, 
upon the Throne, their sole palladiam. My 
duty is to defend them against their common 
enemies: I shall falfilit; and I shall find in 
you, Gentlemen, that support which: Ihave 
never yet invoked in vain. FS 
Several meetings of have | 
place, within the last few days, to consi- 
der and discuss the sddrease Saasaeae 
the king's speech. It appears that in the 
meetings of deputies, every thing passed 
in simple conversation, «=» =» 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, — 


The disturbed state of Spain. opens-a 
wide field for political conjectures, but 
at present all Je ingests a 


depend upon the firmness decisio 

of its governors. The pu t irnal 

mention that new regulations em 
of 


to be circulated by the minis! 
which in 


interior, for the organizatio 

rendered more co; 

in consequence or bo 

of banditti that have of a4 

great roads of this king 2 : 
i 


phe 


vernment of the polic 
maltreating all travellers. __ 
We learn from the Portague: 


at Gibraltar, that the plague ha: 
considerable ravages in th 4 ty 


giers. No less anumber than 407 
haye taken place in 20: The. 
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rages with the same fury in the 
ps oa cof the city, and had communi- 
cated itself to the lation of Scila. 
pl return of the Prince Royal of Por- 
to Lisbon, with authority to ad- 
to his father's European domi- 
. nions, is speculated upon by the inhabi- 
tants of Lsbon, as.an event at no great 
distance. The situation of Portugal 
since the departure of the royal family 
and obiee a of the kingdom, is allowed on 
all sides to be the reverse of prosperous. 
It is positively asserted, that Count Abis- 
bal, formerly General O° Donnel, has 
been appointed Captain-general of Peru 
and Chili, with the most extensive 
powers, and full liberty to act as he 
thinks necessary against the insurgents. 
AMERICA. 

The legislature of New Jersey have 
passed an Act prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of slaves or servants of colour out 
of that state. 

The merchants and bankers of Que- 
bee aud Montreal have signed a memorial 
to be presented to the government of 

land, complaining of the present re- 


gulations of the commerce of the colony, 


and praying that some permanent mea- 
sures may be adopted relative to the 
trade with the United States. The 
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scarcity of money in New York is greater 
than has been remembered: this is said 
to be occasioned by the exportation of 
Sete to the East and West Indies.— 
he exchange with London is 
cent. discount, which must tend to tes 
down the price of their exports. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Accounts from Chili state that Capt. 
Hickey, of his Majesty's ship Blossom, 
was proceeding to Columbia to deliver 
the settlement in due form to Judge 
Provost, who was authorised to act on 
the part of America. 

INDIA. 

The Mahratta war is now ended by 
the abdication of the Peishwa, who re- 
tires to Benares. ‘I'he whole Mahratta 
empire is now in our hands, except a 
small territory given to the ancient dy- 
nasty, which is established in its ewn 
fortress of Sattarah, where for many 

ears it has been shut up, the em 

ing governed by a faction, whose head 
assumed the title of Peishwa, oF leader. 

The cholera morbus has made dreadful 
ravages in the upper provinces of Hin- 
dostan. The district of Gorruckpore 
alone has lost 30,000 souls. It. has 
reached Bengal, and is extending itself ° 
across the Peninsula. 


FUNERAL OF HER LATE MAJESTY. ~~” 


‘Tuesday, Dec. 1, being the day appointed 
‘ for ‘admitting spectators to the ceremony of 
lying-in-state, all who were favoured with 
tickets were desired to be at Kew-palace be- 
tween ten and four o’tlock. That the num- 


ber of ‘tickets was ‘very limited was evident * 


torany person going down ; for the carriages 
on the road scarcely exceeded the ordinary 
number , andon entering the funeral apart- 
ments, the reason of the limitation was ap- 
parent. The honse where the Queen died 
38 Pest that which is known by the name of 
Kew ebning I but a detached building, which, 
we believe, had never been intended for any 
purposes but those of a nursery, or of a re- 
sidence for superior domestics. Such a ha- 
hitation, therefore must evidently have been 
ill calculated for cerémonials of state: mag- 
nificent decorations would merely have 
mocked the humble walls to which they 
were attached, and a numerous suite of full- 
dressed attendants would have occupied the 
whole space, to the exclusion of the onl 
object for which they could have been col- 
, Jected—the admission of ms to see 
‘them. Therank, however, of a Queen de- 
manded that some forms should be observ- 
ed, and the ewe Mr. Mash, with great 
t turned attention to produce a 
ple nee effect, knowing probably that a 
grand one was impossible. Wi ith this view 


he caused about a third part of the harass 
room on the ground floor to be separated 
from the rest by black hangings of fine 
cloth; and all external light being excluded, 
several wax-lights were sus round the 
apartment, sufficient to s' the’ ed 
present, without dispersing ‘the gloom. 
portion of the space thus separated from ee ’ 
rest was again railedoff, and within this rail- 
way was exhibited to the spectators, as they 
slowly before it, the coffin partially 
covered with a black pall of exceeding rich- 
ness; and at the head stood the royal crown. 
Over the coffin was the coat of arms, richly 
embroidered on a silver ground on each 
side, but at a’small distance from the coffin, 
were three immense wax tapers, in silver 
candelabra ; on each side, stood two gentle- 
men dressed in deep mourning; and at the 
foot were placed four mutes, two on each 
side, all in black, but dressed after the fa- 
shion of yeomen of the household, with dark 
velvet caps snd black-handled halberds. . 
The spectators were received at the entrance 
hung with black, by several gentlemen, in 
mourning habiliments. They next proceed- 
ed through @ small passage a mele . 
illuminated, and also hung with t, to the 
room of funeral state. They then passed 
slowly, and at their leisure, before the mor- 
tal remains of the lateQueen; and after tra- 
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versing another apartment hung deeply with 
black, and occupied by attendants in mourn- 
ing, emerged from the melancholy gloom 
again into the open day-light. 

Wednesday being the day appointed for 
the mournful ceremony, the whole of the 
metropolis and its vicinity wore a most so- 
lemn appearance; All ordinary business 
was suspended, and the shops were closed, 
as well as many private houses. Mourning 
was nearly universal; the churches, which 
were nearly all open, were partly hung with 
black ; sermons appropriate to the melan- 

_ choly occasion were delivered ; and the 
congregations were numerous, and in many 
places crowded. 

It was curious, as the dawn approached, 
to mark the vast numbers of pedestrians, 
male and female, who had set out on their 
journey to Kew long before day-break, in 
spite of the weather. Many of them were 
highly respectable in their appearance—and 
in general aware of the difficulty of procur- 
ing refreshment on their route, they carried 
amall bundles, containing provisions. The 
morning was dark, cold, wet,and uncomfort- 
able. It rained very heavily at five o’clock, 
and fears were entertained that the day 
would be most unfavourable. Towards 
seven, however, the heavens cleared up— 
and the bright streaks which adorned the 
sky,‘* gave token of a goodly day.” 

Almost every’person was dressed in fall 
mourning, and the whole extent from Picca- 
dilly as far as Kew, had the appearance of 
one moving mass of shadow. There was 
nothing of a a eagerness or tumult 
among the groupes, but each seemed to be 
under the impression that he was” called 
from his home at that unseasonable hour 
for no other purpose than to discharge an 
important duty. The coaches, as they fol- 
lowed in succession, appeared to be only one 
chain, for a length of six miles, guided and 
propelled by the same impulse. As soon as 
each coach had taken its station in the al- 
most infinite line, there was no escaping from 
it, at one sideor another. The greater part 
of these vehicles were drawn by four horses 
each, and many were filled with elegant fe- 
males and children, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. 

ae eight o'clock, a detachment from the 
19th Lancers made their appearance, slowly 
moving along the Windsor road, and ad- 
vancing towards Kew. They werestationed 
in two bodies on Kew green. Theroad,im- 
mediately in the vicinage of the palace, was 
patroled, during the morning, by small par- 
ties of the same regiment. 

The detachment from the brigade of 
Guards in attendance during the: lying vin 
state, having been joined by the-detachment 
from the Lancers, shortly after the hearse 
arrived at the palace, accompanied by a na- 
merous train of undertakers’ assistants on 
horseback, attended also by a party of Lan- 
cers. The officers of the several detach- 
ments wore crape sashes and long wide 
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cloth, and though the 

their instruments, there 

sound from any.of them heard 

day. The guard: 

which was detached 

usual on state occasions, : 
white gaiters. At nine od ie nage 
Kew, and the approaches to it were so 

filled as to make it im for those who 
came after that hour, to procurea sight even 
of the palace. i as 


carriage, r 
soon as it rode up, to the crowded scene, 
was freed from its horses, and instantly co- 
vered all over with spectators. 

The road which runs through the centre 
of Kew-green was lined on each side with 
carriages, while an immense assemblage of 
people almost filled the space behind. The 


path-ways leading to idge, and on to 
the Star-and-garter were by several 
rows of carriages—comprising every 


i almost 
ies of vehicle that has been constructed 
were louded, both tneiiell Got, with upes- 
were 
eee cr ao 
e eye ; 
and not a window, , wall pe which a 
glimpse of the ould be obtained, 
was untenanted. 


there appeared to prevail a sense of v 
if the loss of her 
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- It had been rumoured that the procession 
would move by way of Richmond ; and the 
stationed on Kew- and its 
vacinity waited quietly until the fact should 
be ascertained : but the moment the advanc- 
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movement took place towards the bridge. An 
unusual eagerness prevailed to pass the 
bridge, and head the procession. In conse- 
quence a most tumultuous scene took place 
at the toll-house. The toli-keeper, after 
some coaches head , endeavoured to 
shut the centre , through which the 
people were rashing like a torrent; but he 
was immediately borne away by the stream, 
and had nearly fallen a victim to his indis- 
cretion. 

At fifteen minutes before ten, the coffin, 
which had been laid in the state room the 
preceding evening, was placed on the hearse, 
and the procession moved forward in thé 
following order : . 


Two lancers mounted to clear the way, 
Twenty ditto mounted, two and two, 
A Palace Constable on foot, dressed io state uniform. 
Eight Marshals (the late Queen's Servants) on horseback, in their state uniforms, with silk scarfs, 
hat-bands, and sashes, bearing ebony staves, tipped with silver. 
The Beadle of Kew Parish, on foot, with silk searf and hat-band. 
Bight Assisteats on horseback, in deep mourning. 
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The Hearse, 


Covered with black velvet, profusely decorated 
with plumes of ostrich feathers, aad ornamented 
by seveu escutheons, (three on each side, aod one 
at the back,) drawa by eight black horses, bearing 
ostrich plumes, ap escutcheon being affixed to the 
black velvet covering of each horse. There was 
nothing remarkable in its apprarance, 


Assistants on horse- 
back, in deep 
niourning. 

A party of Lancers. 


As:istants on horseback, in deep mourning. 


Seven private 
in deep mourning. 


riages of her Majesty, each drawn by six chesnut horses. The coachmen and footmen 
‘The usual hammer-eloth of Scarlet and gold was retained. The first Six carriages 


had the Royal arms emblazoned on them, wnd the letters C. R. ia a small cypher, inserted ia « 
compartment above thein, The lust had only the crown, surmounting the letters C. R, in a very 


darge cypher. 


Assistants on horseback, io deep mourving. 
A detachment, consisting of 89 Lancers, in triple files, closed the procession, 


This was the whole of the procession at 

: itoccupied in length about 300 
r ‘It was just six minutes (at the rate 
it travelled, about two miles an hour) in 


any given The procession 
crossed the , slowly wound to 
the left, and followed an incalculable 


filled with the 
tlemen, who held the principal situations in 


found frequently the greatest difficulty in 
securing an ig amon ¢ 

and di of which the crowd 
was The military escort from 


New Mowrnty Mac.—No. 60. 


Kew consisted of a Field Officer's guard of 
120 men, furnished by the 19th Lancers* - 
The escort of Lancers that accompanied the 
hearse from -Kew was relieved at 

by a similar guard from the Blues, as far as 
Datchet-bridge, where the procession ‘was 
met by a Field Officer’s detachment of 100 
men, from the household bri of cavalry, 
who escorted it the inder of the jour- 


ney. J 

The moment the n entered Brent- 
ford, the crowds of people who came from 
London, accumulated so much, that the 
street was entirely blocked up, and the hor- 
ses found somedifficulty in moving forward. 
About eleven o'clock, the funeral passed 
through Brentford, and a little before twelve, 
it passed'through Hounslow. 

At this time, multi of people who 
had left London early in the morning, to 
witness the melancholy spectacle, satisfied 
with whatthey had seen, were returning to 
town, and entirely filled up the footway, for 
the oftwo or three miles. An 
number, however, went along with the fu- 
neral over Hounslow Heath, and seemed 
determined to accompany it as far as the 
place of its destination. By far the greatest 
part were on foot; among them were many 
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females, who seemed, to have strength and 
spirit sufficient to brave all the inconvenien- 
ces of a disagreeable road. There were, 
besides, innumerable parties in coaches, ba- 
rouches, Jandaus, curricles, gigs, buggies, 
and carts. They formed a train of such a 
length, that one could not see the end of jit. 
Several times the yehicles were obliged to 
stop for many minutes, 

’ About a quarter before three, the proces- 
sion arrived at Longford, 15 miles from 
London... Here the Lancers were relieved 
by the 3rd regiment of the King’s Dragoons, 
who had been drawn up for some hours to 
receive the remains of her Majesty. As soon 
as the funeral arrived at this litile village, 
the whole procession stopped; the hearse 
was placed in front of the King’s Head Inn, 
and the late Queen's carriages drew np and 
set down the parties who occupied them ; 
none of the horses, which drew the hearse, 
however, were taken off. The company. in 
the carriages and the military officers then 
went into the inn and partook of a.repast, 
for which preparations had been making for 
three days before: an hour was allotted for 
this accommodation; and no individual, 
whatever his rank might be, who did not be- 
long to the royal cortege, was allowed to 
approach this inn, numerous constables 
being placed about the doors for that pur- 
pose. When the principal pene attached 
to the royal procession finished their repast, 
they went on at the same pace as in the early 
part of the day; passed through Colnbrook, 
where great numbers of people were col- 
lected to see them, although the dusk of the 
evening had now come on. They then went 
on to Datchet-bridge, where a body of bus- 
sars was ditional, to receive them; and 
about five o’clock the melancholy procession 
entered the demesne of Frogmore—that 
lovely rural seat to which her Majesty had 
been so long attached, and which been 
the favouriie object of all her recreations, 
The Prince Regent had previously arrived, 
attended, by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield and 
other officers of his household. 

The Duke of York dined with his royal 
orother at Frogmore. The Duke of Sussex 
arriyed at Datchet at four o’clock, where he 
dined ; and afterwards his royal highness 
went privately to Windsor Castle. 

Parties of life guards, horse guards blue, 
and Jancers, had been parading through the 
day upon all the roads-in the environs of 
Windsor. In the town itselfall was confu- 
sion; not an inn or even a common public 
house but was surrounded with carriages 
with jaded horses, unable to procure a rest- 
ing place. Troops of ladies were seen at 
one house distinguislied by a sign post, 
absolutely entreating to be in; but 
their entreaties, in numberless_ instances, 
were in vain., Not astall for a single horse 
Was to be obtained after three o'clock, even 
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though the temptation of a guinea was of- 
fered for it; and vast numbers, both im car- 
riages and on were com) 


windows of the 
all 


vera were y 
pieces of timber, and every thing indicated 
the most intense ansiety, a 
The procession received at Frogmore an 
addition both,in numbers.and pomp. The 
people of Windsor, and.the numerous visi- 
tors who had flocked from London, began 
about the same time to move the town 
to meet the funeral; and the wi foot- 


seven o'clock, the advance of a party of 
horse shewed that the funeral was coming, 
and the spectators who had been pacing 
backwards and forwards, now stood still to 
view it. First marched a squadron of 
guards, then came seyen carriages of 
Queen, with the blinds up, drawn by si 
horses covered with black saddle-cloths ; 
the great object of attention was the 
which next followed drawa by | 
Hanoverian horses, A bor 


inspire. After the hearse came the,carriage 
of the chief mourner, the Prince Regent— 
and his Royal Highness was very visible, 
notwithstanding the clond of 

hovered round his coach: the Duke of 
York's carriage and six moved next in the 
the car- 


and of Prince Leopold, all. full; and the fo- 
neral pomp conclud:d with about a dozen 


carriages, belonging to the: and gen- 
try connected with the H the 
rear consisted of a large body of ; 
—— with lancers. _ : A 
ect in the procession was the appearance 
the military when the torches were lighted; 


the illumination nearly a mile; 
and the rich glow of their scarlet uniforms, 
together a their splendid helmets and 
caparisoned. horses, gleaming along 
lines, formed a picture that would have bat 
fled the skill of the finest artists. The fol- 
lowing is the order in which the pro 2 
entered Windsor © 4) 

: Agetoy® - 

ew 


Ce hile 
rte peters: 


wettest see 
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aah obdeta ~The caniage of his Royal Highness the Brince-of Saxe Coborg, ; 
c. ty with Six Greys.—Empty, 
The, arringe of his Royal Highness. the Prince Repent, 


_ with Six Bays:—Empty. 

Thecitfg age of his Royal Highness the Dake of Yorks 

. ‘with Six Greys.—Empty. | 
Three carriages of the Prince Régerit’s, with six horses ench, with his’ Royal Highness’s Household: 
One hundred and fifty Seryunts of differdnt branches of the Royal Family, in deep mourning, ¢ on toot: 
+e) Sixty of the Prince Regent's Servaats, in deep mourning, with swords, 
©) Knight) Marshal's Men on foot (with black stavés.) 
The, Royal Undertakers. 
Fifty Mates. ' 

Yeomen of the Guard. 


The Mearse, 


Horse Drawn by Eight of her late Majesty’s Horses, driven by her Horse 
Goards. » late Majesty's body Coachman. Guards; 
Yeomen of the be asa in mourning, with partizans reversed. 

. A Troop of the Horse Guards. 
His Royal Highties the PRINCE REGENT, in his Robes, with his two saicichaa 
A Troop of the Horse Guards. 
. A catriageé and six of the Prince Regent's, 
Deigiont: ‘@ith- the Train Bearers of the Chief Mourner. Dragoons. 
One of bis Majesty's carriages, drawn by six horses, conveying the 
Train Bearers of the Chief Mourner. 

Carriages.of his Majesty, drawn by six horses, conveying the Princes of the Blood Royal. 
Carriages of his Majesty, conveying the Train Bearers of the Princés of the Blood Royal. « 
Dragoons. Six carriages of her late Majesty, with the Queen’s Household, Dragoons. 
Horse Guards, 

‘ Lancers. 


At eight o’clock. the procession reached view of an object so interesting; slowly ad- 
the south door of St. Gedrge’s chapel, where vancing, apparently from a motion of i its 
_the-servants and groomis, the trumpets and own, to the mouth of the sepulchre, pre- 
ber. , and the Knight Marshal’s men filed ceded by the ministers Of religi gion, and’ fol- 
it the door. The royal body was then lowed by the most exalted individ wea 

vooied by ten yeomen of the guard from kingdom, and the most distinguished o 

the hearse, and placed upon a car con-  hobility and great officers of state, was as 
_ structed by Sir frie Congreve. Ten es-_ strikin sos —— as it was ——— 

cutcheons adorned the pall, and the solemn ma 

effect produced on the spectators by the 

: CEREMONIAL WITHIN THE ROYAL CHAPEL. 
Poor Knights of Windsor. 


‘ “ref the Royal Family.—J. Ince, T. Messenger, C. Kramer, J. Dobell, and T. aa 5 a 
| Pages of the | King - —J, Bott, J. Clarke, A. Healey, W. Buker, and J. Bott, esqrs. 


. 


sidiars 5 Pages of ber late Majesty, 
| Geotlemen Ushers Resiterty Waiters to his Majesty —H. Y. Wortham, G. HH. Seymour, and 
-pMuti : T. Ramsden, esqrs. 


a Ushers aartesiy Waiters to her late Majesty.—Sir J. Gibbon, burt. H. Willoughby Rooké, 
and J, L, Duckenfield, esqrs. 
Pages of tonoes: to his Majesty —C. Downes, esq. State Pages, C. J. Santhagen, C. du psec 
jl hei G. Troop, and W. R. Holmes, esqra, ‘ 


aie , of Hobour to her late Majesty.—J. Cooper and R. Parry, esqrs. 
- Why ae to the Prince Regent.—Mr. Walker and Mr. Lockley. ' 
Maly Eton: Ap to the King.—E. A. Brande and R, Battiscombe, esqrs. : 
» oy, Polo iaeue Apothecaries to her late Majesty. 
to fetes Regent. —— Ogle, S. Howard, F. Thompson, T. Chevalier, T. Luxmore, 
er od A. Carlisle) SP. Tapper, and W. Wadd, esqrs. 
PRR inn the King.Sir David Dundas, bart Sir BE. Home, bart. J. Heavyside, J. Penrose, J. 'Gun- 
oi +PVIt vmingyaud F. Albert, esqrs. 
is » _ Surgeons to her late Majestyi- Ry Keate, A. Matthias, and W. a on 
Pune : The Curate,and Rector of Kew. 
. saat The Curate, Reetor of Windsor. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber fo. his » Majesty. —W. CG. Fowle eh. and Ry Perel esqrs. 


a Grooms of the Privy’ poet AjESLYe . 
pul sl Gvarlesicd Cahety: Daily Gilles Hi Bits . 
‘©L5) Gevtlemen’ Ushers‘Daily Waiters, pt bh a estye 


- 1 


4a 


va a OP Chay Cow Serfeat Surgedu to the King.—J. Phillips, e<q. 
Physicians to 9 ‘Patoce Regent.Sir We vey er Sir! Si Biune) Sir W. snipeartt ara SLM, 
Tierney. 
th Physicians to the King.—Sir L. minis and W. Heberden. - 
Physicians to her late Majeste—Sir Fi Millman and Sir H, Halford 
“Clerk of the Closet to the Prince Regent.—Rev. G. F. Blom Dera. 
Houseliold Chaplain (at Windsor) to nx Majesty.—Rev. Gree 
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. Equerries to the Royal Family. 
Military somal to the Commander-in Chief —Major-General od Hi. Torrens. 


to the Prince Regent, ial . 
- Cink Mantel pad Seve Revel Soe Ee 
Quarter Master General, Adjutant-General, 
“+ Major-General Sir J. W. Gordon, Lieut.-General Sir H. Calvert. 


Equerries to the King. 
ew Clerk Marshal and First Equerry to the King —Lieut.-Gen. F. T. Hammond. ci 
Equerries to her late Majesty.—Hon. Sit E. Stopford, Hon. A. Upton, and Hon. C, 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty.—John Hale, R. Chester, W. C. Master, and 
G. T. Hatton, esqrs. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to her late Majesty.—T. Fauquier, C. Rooke, and Majer. 
= Gen, Sir T. B. Pechel?, bart. 
Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Chamberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland.—Viscount Keith, 
Grooms of the Bed Chamber to his Majesty.—Gen. Finch, Col. Thomas, Gen. Stevens, Col. Stanhope, 
Gen, Sir J. Cradock, Gen. Sir W. Keppel, Hon, F, Greville, Sir A. K. Legge, Sir 1. Burrard 
Neale, and Gen. Sir H. Campbell. 


Solicitor General, Sir R. Gifford, Attorney General, Sir S. Shepherd. 
Her late Majesty's Solicitor General, Her late Majesty's Attorney General, 
Anthony Hart, esq. J. Vaughan, esq. 
Comptroller of his Majesty's Household, Treasurer of his Majesty's Household, 
Lord C. Bentinek. 


Lord G. T. Beresford. 
Heralds: : 


Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent.—Sir B. Bloomfield. 
Private Secretary and Treasurerto her late Majesty —Major General H. Taylor. 
Lord Chief Baron.—Right Hon. Sir R. Richards. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.—Sir Robert Dallas. 
Vice Chancellor —Sir John Leach. 
Master of the Rolls.—Sir Thomas Plumer. 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.—Sir Charles Abbott. 
Lords of the Bed Chamber to his Majesty Lord Boston, Earl Poulet, Lord Charles Spencer, 
Marquis of Headfort, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Jas. Murray, Viscount Petersham, — 
Viscount Lake, Earl De Lawar, Lord Graves, and Lord Amherst, 
Master of the Household to his Groom of the Stole to his ‘Ma- . Vice-Chamberlain to 
Majesty, and Secretary to the jesty, (on the Windsor Esta- (on the Windsor — 
Groom of the Stole, (on the blishment). Earl of Winchel- ment). Lord J. dln 


Wiodsor Establishment). B-. sea, 


C. Stephenson, esq. 
. Bishop of Exeter, Clerk of the Bishop of London: ‘Rign’ Hoss Bishop of eect 
Closetto the King. Hon, Geo. Wm, Howley. of the Order 1 
Fisher, DD , 


Peiham, 
Heralds. shite mm + tushy 
The Minister of State of Havover.—Count Munster. No Tt 
The Deputy Earl Marshal.—Lord H. Howard, M, Howard. _ 
' His Majesty’s Ministers—Earl of Liverpool, Earl of Westmoreland, Earl of 
mouth, Earl Bathurst, Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Viscount Melville, Earl 
Right Hon. Geo. Canuing, Right Hon. C. Batharst, Right Hon, W. ws, 
Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, 4 
The Archbishop of York.—Right Hon. EB. V. Veraen, D. CL. = 
The Lord Chantellor.—Lord Eldou. fh nel my 
The Archbishop of Cante:bury.—Right Hon. C, M. Steen, BIDE: ih OA 
Norroy King of Arms. indo od Olea eee 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Earl of * Captain of the Band ‘of 
Macclesfield. | Earl 
Master of the Horse to his Majesty, 
Puke of Montrose, K, G. 
Secretary to the ' The Lord Steward. of. 


Lord Steward, His Majesty’s Household, 
T. Brent, esq. Marquis Cholm Phe Ma ré 
Choir pepehavong wayne Chay 
Prebenduries. iyi 
Dean. Lat ; 
Supporter : 
Second Gentleman The CROWN amare : " 
Usher, of her late Majesty borne asic on eS - 
Thomas Gore, esq. on a Black Velvet oq ‘ Pa 
Daily Waiter to her Cushion hy 
late Majesty, Clarencepx Kiog of Arms, 
Thomas Gore, esq. n 
Secretary to ay Lord Chamberlain, vt Vice Cham 
Jobn Calvert, esq. ~ | oy 
First Geutleman Usher Daily Garter Principal 
Water to his Majesty, King of :trms, . 
H. Y. Wortham, esq. rs . mas Ty * 


The Lord Chambe: lain of his Majesty’s Household.—Marquis of 
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The Roval orp, 3 


Covered with a fine Holland Sheet, and « Black Velvet Pall, adorned with Ten Escutcheons, cori by 


Ten Yeomen of the Guard, under a Canopy of Black Velvet. 


The Coffin, 


(Upon which was the following Inscription :) 


Supporters of the Pall 


Five Geotlemea 


Obiit xvii die Novembris, 


Depositum Supporters of the Pall 


Their Graces the Serenissima Principi«se Charlotte Dei gratia Their Graces the 
Dukes of Regiow Consortis Augustissimi et Potentissimi Dakes of 
Newcastle, Monarche St. Alban’s, 
* Montrose, and Georgii Tertii Dei Gratia Britanniarum ° Régis, Northamberland, and 
Beaufort. Fidei Defensoris, Regis Hanovere ac Brunsvici et Dorset. 
Swpportersof the Canopy Lunenbergi Dacis, Supporters of theCanopy 


Five Gentlemen’ 


of the Auno Domini M.D.C.C.C.XVIII. of the 


Privy Chamber. 


Etatis suz LXXV. 


Privy Chamber, 


The Master of the Horse to her late Majesty,—Earl Hareourt. 
Lord Chamberlain to her late Majesty.—Earl of Morton. 
Secretary and Comptroller to her late Mujesty.—Sir Henry F. Campbell. 
The Private Secretary and Treasurer to her late Majesty— 
Major-Gencral Herbert Taylor. 
Earl of Liverpoo), with the Sword of State. 


CHIEF MOURNER. 
The Prince Regent, supported by the Murquisses of ame aac and Salisbury. 
Dakes of York and Sussex. 
Mistress of the Robes.—Marchioness of Bath. ’ 
Ladies of the Bed Chamber.—Countess Harcourt, Viscountess Sydney, Countess of Harrington, Countess 
of Macclesfield, Viscouotess Melville, Countess of Cardigan, 
Keepers of the Robes.—Mrs. Charlotte Beckendorff, Miss S. Beckendorff. 
Women of the Bed Chamber to her late Majesty.--Hon, Mrs. A. M. Egerton, Lady Radstock, Hon. Mrs. 
Courtenay, A. Boyle, Mrs. Mary Gwyo, Hon. Mrs. Augusta Leigh, 
Maids of Honour.—Miss Caroline Vernon, Miss Augusta Brudenell, Miss Seymour Colman, Miss Louisa 
Wrottesley, Miss Elizabeth Courtenay, and Miss Louisa Murray. 
Women Attendants on her late Majesty, 
Ten Gentlemen Pensioners with their Axes reversed. 
Forty Yeomen of the Guard with their Partizuns reversed. 


We now proceed to describe the ceremo- 
_ nial as it took place under our observation 
im St. George’s Chapel. The number of 
persons admitted as visitors on this occa- 


. sion, and not forming part of the procession, 


was very small, being limited to re ia 


“who were allowed, by means of tickets, to 


iy Wasbaetien doce of the chapel, ad- 
ining to the deanery, and to take eir sta- 


‘tion in the organ-loft, from whence a toler- 


able view, both of the entrance of the pro- 
cession and the solemn concluding ceremo- 
ny, could be obtained. These visitors were 
admitted soon after six o'clock, at which 


. time the chapel was still so dimly "lighted as 


scarcely to render objects visible. The some, 
however, soon to assume the a) 
oy! of illumination in a slight degree, as 
who rally poppii al ante- 
were gradually sup; torches. 
chapel vere ugh lighted in the usnal man- 
ner, from the fect of the black cloth, with 
which it, was covered, still remained my 
and indistinct. Atseven o’clock the be- 


= to toll, as an intimation that the proces- 
n 


had moved from Frogmore, while the 
marshals and persons belonging to the 


for oie mo mere oe over and 


-) ci oer <abbr Alb mesie 


ick moving of lights, and general bustle 
ja through the windows, announced 
the arrival of the cavalcade. At this moment 
the notes of the organ were heard, and the 
choir entered,each singer bearing a lighted 
taper in his hand, and singing the well- 
known anthem from Croft's: service, 
The strength and of this cho- 
ral band, at least treble the number allotted 
to the cathedral, and the select members of 
the principal choirs in and near the metro - 
polis, breakin ing in upon the silence which 
prevailed, uced an effect truly solemn 
and im ive. The procession then en- 
tered by the south door of the ey oem The 
pall which covered the royal body ing sup 
serodee each side by three dukes, 
rthumberland, Dorset, and St. ‘Alteas, on on 
one side ; Newcastle, Montrose, and Beau- 
fort, on the other, The royal body was fol- 
lowed by the Prince t, gc 8 - 
the Marquisses of Buckingham and W 
chester, and attended by the yest) le “ot 
Bath, Salisbury, Headfort, Cornwallis, and 
Camden, as train-bearers: next followed, as 
assistants to the ‘chief mourner, Earl Dela- 
warr, Viscounts Lake B 
Boston, Amherst, Arden, 
Beresford, Rivers, Grenville 
Henley, and Hill. As 
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the altar. The members of the royal’ fami-- 


ly, the Dukes of York and Sussex, and those 
noblemen on whom the Order of the Garter 
had been conferred, stationed themselves in 
their respective stalls; the great dignitaries 
of the church, of whom were present the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury, with 
the Bishops of London and Salisbury, occu- 

ied their respective places within the choir. 
The royal body having been carried to the 
steps of the altar, was placed on a platform 
prepared to receive it; the pall was remov- 
ed,and the crown and cushion placed on-the 
coffin. The Prince Regent, as chief mourn- 
er, being seated in a chair at the head of the 
corpse, surrounded by his supporters and 
train-bearers, standing, the funeral service 
commenced in the usual manner, as per- 
formed at cathedrals, and at the demise of 
great and illustrious persons. 

Immediately on the entrance of the body 
into the chapel, the choir commenced the 
impressive burial service, composed con- 
jointly by Croft and Purcell. The second 
verse, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
was * with exquisite tenderness.— 
Knyvett, Sale, Welsh, and Hawes, were the 
principal vocal performers, 

Kent's celebrated anthem of “ O Lord, 
hear my prayer,” was then sung by the ex- 

ress selection of the Prince Regent, by two 
boys from the Chapel Royal, and two from 
St. George’s Chayel Windsor. Their voices 
were exquisitely fine, and their delivery of 
the anthem highly impressive. 

‘The burial service was read by the Hon. 


Mr. Hobart, Dean of Windsor, in a most ° 


impressive manner. 
wring the. performance of that part 
which says,‘ Man that is born of woman,” 
the platform was ually lowered by im- 
perceptible machinery, at twenty-five mi- 
nutes past nine o’clock, and the car and the 
coffin which it upheld, descended below the 
aurtace of the pavement. At the moment 
its disappearance, the Dean read the 
prayer, “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God.” 
’ The third part of the service, “ I heard a 
voice .from heaven,” was then sung by the 
~ choristers, and the remainder of the office 
ofinterment read by the Dean. 
Throughout the. sad ceremony, all eyes 
were_placed on the Prince Regent, who 
seemed absorbed in grief. His Royal High- 
ness was long known to have been the fa- 
vourite son of his august mother, and this 
was that occasion when filial piety would 
have shewn all the traits of its genuine af- 
fections., Besides, perhaps the natural and 
suitable grief of his Royal Highness for the 
loss he had now endured, was augmented by 
the remembrance that the remains of his on- 
ly child were deposited in the.same vault.— 
Deepyenios of royalty, the pride of domi- 
nion, have no consolation for such an hour 
asthis. The grief of geving, for the last 
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‘time, on the coffin of a fond mother, is in- 
supportable. As she is lowered in the tomb 
where we are never more to see her, whence 
we shall never hear again the sound of her 
voice, we feel as if one of the strongest 

tenderest chords were torn from the breast. 
The soulweeps through all its inmost re- 
cesses, to know that : ! 
which its ethereal essence was 
dled, has fallen to ruin, apd is soon to be 
blended with the common Jifcless earth. He 
too was her first-born—the first who re- 
flected back her maternal gladness: he was 
her favourite. In his adversity, for he had 
his adversity, she loved him still—she so- 
laced and advised him; and her heart cl 

to him the more, the more he was affli 

He was her nightly meditation, and her wak- 
ing thought was a prayer for the happiness 
and the safety of the future monarch of her 
people. The filial assiduity with which he 
attended her, both before and during her 
fatal illness, proved that her partiality was 
well bestowed. He watched every evening 
by her bed side with an attention which was 
honourable to himself, and exemplary to 
thecountry : and now that he is ly sepa- 
rated from her, he stands the peculiar ob- 


ject of a generous reeds = i 
The w of the melancholy con- 

cluded before ten o'clock. - Sir Isaac Heard, 

as Garter King at Arms, now at the of 

his 88th year, came forward 

sion, and standing near the , in a voice 

tremulous from emotion than a 


ajesty. The Prince the great of- 
ficers of state, and the nobility present, then 
retired ; and as the mourners slowly 
to separate and to quit the ¢ I, the so- 
lemn swell of the organ, which strack up the 
*© Dead march in Saul,” p ed at 
the richest and most effect. = 
numerous company. s ' without 


least disorder or inconvenience, and in a 


the solemn which “ 

before the eft ah peciors Ee 
His Royal Highness was repeatedly ob- 

he struggled to ; ; 

ceredlgy eos uostices * ASS aaa rradu-— 

ally receded from view, hi : 

heise fixed i 

ionger visible, he- 6 

Bloomfield oiriee his train, 

the side of the open vault, t 

and left the chapel by the western | 


accompanied by the Dukes of York: 
sex, the Dukes of Montrose, Be 
Newcastle. r 


verpool carried 
Royal Highness, who ret 
the Castle. ’ mr 
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p BANKRUPTS. , 
FROM NOVEMBER 26,10 DECEMBER 23, 1618, dudetniva? 


Where the addres &f the Solicitor & not mantioned, he mult be understood to ree on 


eure gince.ca the hankrapt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. Lad 


ALLEN G. Greenwich, stationer (Lane & Ben. 
nett, Lawrence Pountney-hill 
Anthony J. Cley-nextthe-Sea, Norfolk, grocer 
(Withers, Holt & Co. Throgmorton st. 
Arney G. Bury at. St. Mary Axe, wareliouse- 
keeper (Toms, Copthall court 
Bell J. Sydney-street, Somers Town, coal mer 
chant (Tynmoro & Clarke, Craven st, 
‘Bantock W. J. London Wall, auctioueer (Coote, 
Austin Friars 
BassunoJ. Upper Thames st. sugar refiner (Sher- 
wood & Son, Canterbury sq. 
Batemen & Culbard, St. John-st. brass.founders 
(Harman, Wine Office-court 
Blinks T. Soutbampton st. Bloomsbury, straw bat- 
maker (Pitches & Sampson, St. Swithio’s la. 
Bond W. Dover, brewer (Lodington & Hall, Temple 
Bruere J. Craven st. wine merchant, (Fynmore & 
Clarke, Craven st. Strand 
Burrows S. Miles’s-lane, Cannon st. 
Bird, Bath 
Calwood W. Bold, Lancashire, farmer (Rouliu- 
son '& Huddleston, Warrington ; aod E. Ches- 
ter, Staples Inn, London 
Chambers R. Market Rasen, carrier (Eyre, Gray's 
Tnn square 
Chamberlayne W. Leicester, hosier (Becket, Noblo- 
“str. Falcon-square 
Chamberlayne & Rawlinsov, Leicester, 
(Jeyes, Chancery-lane 
‘Combes G. Chichester, maltster (Sowtan & Fuller, 
Chichester 
Crowne & Barford, Milford Wharf, Strand, coal- 
merchants (Jones & Bland, Gt. Mary-le-bone-la, 
Dalgairns C. Liverpool, merchant (Poole, Adams 
court, Broad st 
Dawes T. Yoxall, tape manufacturer (Willis & 
Co. Warnford court 
Day J. King-str. Holborn, goldsmith (Richardson 
& Miller, New Ino 
Dicken T. Litenfield, cotton-spinner (Hurd & Co. 
Temple 
Dickins W. jua. Crown street, Finsbury, baker 
(Shearman & Wyllic, Red Lyon-square 
Emerson A. Tooley str. provision merchant 
(Amory & Coles, Lothbury 
Emery C, Bromley Wood End, Staffordshire, dea- 
ler (Tooke, Gray’s Inv 
Enock J. Birmingham, brush-maker (Shipton, Bir- 
mingham ~ 
Favell W. Cromwell, Nottinghamshire, miller 
(Long & Austen, Holborn ct. Gray's Inn 
Frost J. Derby, linun-draper (Hurd & Johnson, 
Temple 
George J. & C. B. Bedford st. Strand, tin,plate- 
workers (Carden & Son, Farrer’s buildings, 


(Pritchard & 


hosiers 


Strand 

Gibbs J. Buxtead, farmer (Lindsay, St. Thomas's 
str, Southwark 

Godfrey R. Southwark, merchant (Wright, Fen- 
ebureh st. 


Goodlake J. H. Water lane, Tower st. wine mer- 
chant (Templer & Co. Burr st. 

Gorton T. Aldermanbury Postern, mercer (Bland- 
ford, Bruton st. 

Greaves P. celesfeldl, ironmonger @Norbury, 
Beacclesfie! 


vw nett & Co .King’s Arms yard, 


Groves & Dukes, Bath, grocers (niga 


yard, London 
Guardoer J. Studley, Warwickshire, , dealer Gee 
nings & Bolton, Temple + 
Hart J. Southampton, grocer (Poole, Adem — 
Old Broad st. : 
Harvey T. Great Yarmouth, werner Haye, 
Featherstone buildings, Holborn, 
Hine & Kewley, Manchester, +35" (low 


& Co. Temple 

Holmes W. Totaess, ironmonger essed, 
Carey st. 

Hopkins, W. jan. Castle Bromwich, u 
(Fallowes, Birmingham ; me 


Horrocks S. Bolton, Lancashire, smaufctae 
(Meadowcroft, Gray's Inn 

Howard J, Clerkenwell, builder (Castle, Carsitor 
st. Chancery lane 

Hughes J. Liverpool, draggist (Blackstock & 
Bunce, Temple 

Jackson D. Castle ct. Birchin la, merchant — (Fer 
ren, Threadneedle-st. ’ 

James J. Newgate st. lace manufaeturer (Tree, 


Fen ct. Fenchurch st. 
Jones J. & J. Leominster, Tinen drapers (ee 
Keene W. NewcastJe-under-Line, maltster pe 


dowcroft, Gray's Inn 

vey & Wilson, Lincoln’s Inn 
Kirk R. Leicester liquor merebant | | 

cery lane 


Kirkman J. City road, brewer we 7 
Lincoln's Inu. 

Lax J. Lax T. Lax W. Liverpool, soap ellen 

(Lowe & Bower, Chancery lane 

Lax J. Liverpool, soap boiler Glow & Bore, 
Chancery lane 

Lees L. Newtou Moor, cottonspinner ( ; 
& Merry, Bolton 

Macdonnelis& Busbel, Brodd st. 


Marshall J. Morth Hall, Yor 
(Coates, Paul st. Finsbury 
Marshall". Tang, Yorkshire, corn 
Castle st. Holborn 
Mill C. Lower East Smithfield, 
chant (West,Red Lion st. Wap 
Mitchell J. Marple, miller 
Moore J. Manchester, flour dealer 
Thompson, Manchester 
Morris J, Woolwich, cordwainer (Suter 
Moses J. Lime st. merchant (Ris 
church buildings 
Mullock & Blood, Liverpool, 
& Wheeler, Liverpool 
North G. Sheffield, butcher. 
Goleman st. / 
Norton R. jun. Charlotte st. Rath 
hanger (Hatchinson & Co, Li 
O'Brien M. & M. C. Ratcliffe, 
& Warner, Spital sq. 
Parcell J. George st. Lambeth, viet ( 
Milbank st. Westminster . 
Pearson J. Stayley-bridge, cornfactar, : 
Gray's Inn-square _ y 
Prosser W. ae aes 2, Ds 
stieet, London 


GOT a Oy Gee “ive 
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Potlan C. A. Leeds, merchant (Few & Co. Hen- 
rletta st. Covent-garden 

Rhind A. Lime st, merchant (Poole, Adam's co, 
‘Old Broad st.’ 

Robinson N. Smedley, manufacturer (Makinson, 
Temple 

Robotham T. Derby, grocer (Long & Austin, 
Gray's Tou 

Savage J. Handsworth, rope-maker (Mawley, 
Adam's place, Southwark 

Shackleton S, Leeds, shopkeeper (Lake, Dowgate 
Hill 

Sherlock & Blood, Liverpool, merchants (Avison 
& Wheeler, Liverpool 

St. Barbe J. Austin’ Friars, ship owner (Blunt & 
Bowman, Broad-street buildings 


Sturman W. York street, Southwark, gun-meker - 


(Richardson, Clement’s lane 

Sarr J. Aldersgate st. attorney, (Griffith, Feather- 
stone-buildings 

Taylor J. Eust Smithfield, tobacconist (Dennetts 
& Co, King's Arms yard, Coleman st, 

Taylor T. Ringley Bridge, butcher (Milne & 


Dividends. 
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Taylor T..Oxford, grocer (Pownall, Staples Inn 

Thomas J. Tabernacle Walk, St. Lakes, slate mere 
chant (Hughes, Clifford's Inn ‘ 

Thwaits W. G.. James st. Bedford row dealee 
(Hackett, New court, Swithin’s lane a oll 

Timothy W. Leigh, Worcestershire, farmer (Bale, 
lard, Malvern 

Tomkins W. Nottingham, hosier (Tayler, Field ct. 
Gray's Inn 1 

Townend R.jan. Aldermanbury, merch, (Hackett, 
New court, Swithin's lane 

Tozer R. Plymouth, stone mason (Bromley, 
Gray's Inn 

Tuck W, Elsing, miller (Baber, Fetter jane. 

Villiers C, F, Ledbury, druggist (Cross, Bristol 

Wabey J. Wellwyn, mealmaz (Archer, White- 
chapel road ~ , 

Watson & Elgie, Love lane, porter merchan' 
(Harrison, Foley at. . 

White J. Portland st. merchant (Bruton, Old 
Broad st, 

Wright W. & J. Aldermanbury, merchants (Wal: - 
ton & Gliddon, Girdler’s Ibail, . 


Pairy, Temple 


AARON A. Plymouth, Silver- 
smith, Jan. 8 

Adams T. Preston Bagot, coal- 
merchant, Dec. 28 

Agg T. Water lane, printer, Jan.2 

Aldham W. Great Totham, miller 
Jan. 2 

Atkinson and Cook, Walbrook, 
merchants 

Austin J. Lovgdon. miller, Jan. 8 

Bailey J. Readivg, draper, Jan 13 

Baker C, T. Malborough, linen 
draper, Jun. 18 

Banks D. Stonehouse, ship-buil- 
der, Dec. 28 

BaroetJ. C. Nottingham, uphol- 
der, Jan. 19 

Bayly J. Plymouth, ship-chand- 
ler, Dec. 28 

Becher aud Barker, Broad street, 
merchants, Jan, 23 

Bell aud Pocklington, York, mer- 
chants, Dec. 17 

Bendy E. Charles street, factor, 
Jan, 16 

Bentley & Beck, Cornhill, watch 
makers, Dec, 19 

Bewley J. Newgate market, sales- 
man, Dec. 15 

Bickford J, Landalph, miller, 
Dec, 28 : 

Bilger M, sen. & Bilger M. jun, 
Piccadilly, Jan. 5 

Binyon and Inglis, Manchester 
warehousemen, Dec. 21 

Bishop C. Southwark, draper, 
Dec, 19 

Bishop W. and J. J. Yealand, 
Conyers, merchants, Dec. 99. 

Bourve H. St James's street, silk 
mercer, Dec. 19 

Bourne W. Bridgenorth, miller, 
Jan. 9 

Bown B,. Pourtsmouth, tailor, 
Jan. 2 

Boyer and Kenyon, . Liverpool, 

" Merchants, Jan. 18 


t 


ee 


DIVIDENDS, 


Bragg, J. Brydges street, jewel- 
ler, Dec. 15 4 
Broughton E. Ombersley, Jan. 13 
Browning W. St. Mary Axe, 
merchant, Dec. 12 
Buck C, Southwark, hop mercht. 
Jan. 16 
Carson and Distill, Liverpool, 
_merchants, Jan. 27 
Chabaud H. Plumtree street, jew- 
eller, Jan. 5 
Clarke J. York Hotel, Clifton, 
Dec;17'~ 
Clarke and Gray, Keswick, nur. 
serymen, Dec. 26, and Jan. 25 
Cole R. King street, Holborn, 
coach maker, Dec. 19 
Cook W. Erith, victuailer, Dec 30 
Cooke and Kilner, Nicholas lane, 
merchants, Dec, 2¢ 
Cridland C. Dublin, & Cridland 
B. Leicester, merchants, Jan 18 
Dalrymple H: Charlotte street, 
Fitzroy square, Dec, 19 
Dawson and Walmsey, Lanca- 
shire, merchants, Jan. 12 
Daxcey N. Bristol, linen draper, 
Dee, 22 
Devereux and Lambert, Philpot 
lane, nerchants, Dec. 19 
Doin A. Vauxhall, victualler, 
Jan. 2. 4 
Downs 8. M. Reading, cheese- 
monger, Dec. 26 
Duckworth E. Manchester, liquor 
merchant, Dee. 24 
Edwards J. Bristol, hatter, Jan 12 
Emery S, Brewood, merchant, 
Jan. 5 , 
Ethell- T. Birmingham, dealer, 
Dee. 19 
Farish W. Whitehaven, marines, 
Jan. 6 
Fisher J. Throgmorton street, 
merchant, Jan. 2 
Fletcher B. Deptford, linen dra- 
per, Dee. 19 


Flower W. Leamington, brewer, 
Jan. 2 : 
Foster J. Plymouth, coach mas 
Dec. 31. c % 
Foster J, Truro, coach maker, | 
Jan. 6 , 

Francis J, Hansdon, Herts, corns 
factor, Jan. @ 

French N. B. Old South Sea 
House, merchant, Jan. & - 

Freeman J. Birmingham, victual: ” 
fer, Dec.31 . *! + 

Garth W. Ball Grove, eotton- 
Spinner, Dec. 19 

Gaskill J. and J. Minories, mers 
chants, Jan. 2 * 

George J. North Audley street, 
coach maker, Jan. 2 

Goodall and Wilkiuson, “Pater. 


Gouen T.. Westoe, ship owner, 
Dec. 31 : ? 

Grieves W. Holborn, cheese- 
monger, Jan. 16 ‘ 

Harris and Dickinson, M: 
sailcloth makers, Jan. 11 

Harrison J. Redu¢ss, miller, - 
Jan, 25 

Harrison J. Manchester, 
maker, Dec. ¢4 

Haw W, Bristol, plane maker, 
Jan.7 ’ 

Heady A. Gower street, builder 
Jan. 12 

Heath J. Teignmouth, ship buil 
der, Jan. 4 A 

Hedges Junr. T. confectioner, 
Old Bailey, Jan. 1¢ , 

Henry A. Finsbury square, mers 
chant, Jan. 12 ‘ 

Holdsworth W. agd J. Bradford, 
watch makers, Doc. 31 Det 

Holmes T. Kersham, gardener, 
Dec. 2¢ 

Holmes W. North Shields, mart 
ner, Dec, 18 
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Holt W. Marsden, cotton spinner, 
Dec. 19 

Hooper P. Bartholomew 
timber merchant, Dec, 22 

Hopkins J. Worcester, merchant, 


Jan. 5 
Hudson J, High Wycombe, dra- 


Jardison T. Birmingham, factor, 
Jan. 
Jordan E,. Norwich, engineer, 


Jan 15 

Joseph J. Ratcliffe, slop seller, 
Jan, 1¢ 

Keary W. Ipswich, draper, Jan 20 

Kell J. Broughton Raff, mercht, 
Dec. 29 

Kemp R. Bury St. Edmunds, 
leather cutter, Dec. 24 

King R. Duke street, Lincoln's 
Inn, tailor, Jan, 2 

Laing G. George yard, merchant, 
Dec. 1¢ 

Lancaster J. Brompton, merchnt, 
Jan. 9 

Lew T. 
Dec. 29 

Leach and Ambrose, Bristol, dra- 
pers, Jan. 5 

Lingford T. Cranbourn street, 
silk mercer, Jan. 2 

Lloyd Junr. W. Thames street, 
slop seller, Jan. 9 

Lloyd P. Birmivgham, malster, 
Jan. 6 

Love C. Old Bond street, jewel- 
ler, Dec. 19 

Lowe W. Macclesfield, druggist, 
Jan.2 

Lyonel, Perkins, and Lynnel, 
Chatham, grocers, Jan. 9 

Mackavoy E. King street, Green- 
wich, victualler, Dec. 15 

Mac Michael W. Bristol, mer- 
chart, Dec, 30 

Mann Junr. J. Temple Sowerby, 
tanner, Dec, 17 

Marshall J. Cleckheaton, clothier 
Dec. 30 

Mac Master W. J. Red Lion st., 
watch maker, Dec, 22 

Meaeock {R. Liverpool, ship 
chandler, Dec, 22 

Miller J. Liverpool, merchant, 
Dec. 17 

Moore J. Leicester, cotton spin- 
ner, Jan; 18 i 

Neiveson W. North Shiclds, dra- 
per, Feb. 11 


Lancaster, merchant, 


ABBOTT J. Weymoatl street, 
butcher, Jan. 9 
Allport F. Birmingham, plater, 


Jan. 2 : 

Ashford C. S. Paddington, iron- 
monger, Jan. 12 

Banks D. Stonehouse, ship- 
builder, Dec, 22 

Biss R. Durhup, manufacturer, 
Tan. 


Dividends— Certificates. 


Nicholson T, High street, Ports- 
mouth, tailor, Jan. 10 


place, Oldroyd W. Southwark, booksel- 


ler, Dec. 15 and 19 © 

Oliphant J. Cockspur street, bat 
maker, Jan. 2 

Oliver J. R. Blackheath, mercht, 
Jan.5 

Olorenshaw W. Leamington, 
bookseller, Dec. 28 

Palmer R. Brighton, plumber, 
Dec. 12 < 

Parker W. Whitechapel, oilman, 
Dec. 19 and Jan. 9 

Parsley J. P. Yarmouth, baker, 
Jan. 16 

Paul J. Chester, coach maker. 
Jan. 5 

Paul J, Paddington, pawn broker, 
Dec. 29 

Pearson P. Liverpool, merchant, 
Jan. 16 

Penfold E. Maidstone, 
Feb. 13 

Penfold, Spriget, and Penfold, 
Maidstone, bankers, Feb. 13 

Penfold W, M. Maidstone, ban- 
ker, Feb. 13 

Pitcher J. Back Road, bricklayer, 
Dec. 29 

Plaw H.R. Riches court, mer 
chant, Dec. 26 

Price S- Eardisley, shopkeeper, 
Dec. 28 

Price W. Minories, tea dealer, 
Dec. 19 


banker, 


Randall W. Leeds, merchant,. 


Jan. 8 
Reynolds & Kendall, wine mer. 
chants, Jan. @ 
Riches & Foreman, Holborn, 
drapers, Jan, 23 
Roberts J. Wood st. silk mercer, 
Jan. 2 
Robertson & Stein, Laurence. 
Pountney-hill, merchants, Nov.7 
Rowlat J. Charter house-square, 
merchant, Dee. 29 
Sandbach J, Woolwich, carrier, 
Jan. 2 
Sandwell R. B. Deal, grocer, 
Jan. 2 
Saywell J, Macclesfield, 
mercer, Jan. 5 
Schmalling F. W. Fenchurch st. 
Jan.5 
Sharp J. Wilberfoss, victualler 
Jan. 4 
Sbaw H. Ulverstone, scrivener, 
Jani 4 


silk- 


——— 
CERTIFICATES. 


Blore R. Craven-place, stone- 
mason, Dec. 15 

Breese J. Caerwys, grocer, De.19 

Brown J. Loudon, metchant, 
Jan. 9 

Butler R. Poultry, glover, Jan. 9 

Cockren P. Bath, tailor, Jan. 5 


Some et Liverpool, coopet, 


Stringer J. ' 
per, Dec, 23 —— “ 
Supple J. B. Bridgewater, dra- 
per, Jan, 21, sy 
Swainson J. East Smithfield, mer- 
chant, Dec. 8 on pe 
Thackery & Bottrell, Y 


White S. 
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Grisenthwait W. Lynn, druggist, 
Dec. 19 : 

Haddan W. Clement's lane, tea- 
dealer, Dec. 19 

Hawkins R. Bath, coach-maker, 
Dec. 29 

Hemmingway J. Halifex, grocer. 

Mupt J. Bridgwater, vintner, 
Jan. 9 

Jackson W. Leominster, baker, 
Dee. 15 

Johnson J, Holborn, draper, 
Jan.12 

Johnson J. E, Uyde st. Blooms- 
bary, mariner, Jan. 2 

Jones T, jun. Bishopwearmouth, 
coal dealer, Janu. 9 

Langley T, Worthing, grocer, 
Dee. 22 

Levy’S. Mansel st. tailor, Dec.19 

Lockwood J. St. Pancras, chair 
maker, Dec, 15 ~ . 

Lowe T, Bockbury, corn dealer, 
Dee. 1p 

Marshall E. Aldington, factor, 
Jan, It 


Prices of Canal Shares, 


canaus, Div. per Ann, Per share. 


Morton W. Worksop, beer mer- 
chant, Dec, 29 
Nickson R, Leegomery, miller, 
Dee. 26 
Penalunu W. felstone, Cornwall, 
printer, Jan. 12 : 
Pagh J, Tynyfoch Llanfihangel, 
farmer, Dec. 19 
Rey R. Norwich, grocer, Jan. 5 
Read & Baker, Great Russel st. 
Jan. 5 
Reeks jun. W. Wimborne, tanner, 
Dec, 26 
Rhodes W. East Smithfield, ba- 
ker, Dec. 29 
Ridding F. Wellington, tapner, 
Dee. 19 
Rose 8. Swansea, dealer, Jan. 9 
Rudkin & Johnson, Coggleshall, 
worsted manufacturers, Dec, 19 
Scholey R. Paternoster row, 
bookseller, Jan. 12 
Schwabacher J. Alice st. toyman, 
Jan.5 
Smart W. Bradford, clothier, 
Dee. 19 
Smith J. Holborn, draper, Jan. 12 
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Taberer A. Cillyhurst, manufac. ~ 
tarer, Jan, 12 

Tebbutt R. Loughborough, mer- 
cer, Jan. 

Tilly J. J. Hampstead, music- 
seller, Dee. 19 

Titford W. Spitalfields, silk ma- 
nufacturer, Dec. 22 a 

Tyas J. Wakefield, grocer, Jan. 2 

Wainwright G. Liverpoo}, cooper 
Jan. 2 Peg ht 

Walduck H. Homer st. cheese- 
monger, Dec. 15 

Wallace W, Workington, carpen+ 
ter, Dec. 15 

Warrick & Aldred, Rotherham, 
chemists, Dec. 15 

Waterworth J. Manchester, dea- 
ler, Dec. 19 : 

Whitby W. Clement's lane, dty 
broker : 

Whitmore W. Holland st. cord- 
wainer, Jan. 9 ; 

Wilcox R. Strand, draper, Jan. 9 

Wilson S. Liverpool, hosier, Jan.¢ 

Wright T. Leicester, victualler, 
Dec. 19 (Jan, 12 

Yorke R. Fleet-market, butcher, 


c. in the Month of December, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


Div. per "ge Per Share; 
» 8 


i 10001, WATER-WORKS, 
Coventry . . .« 44 0/970/. 1000!. j] East London . . . gol. 
Cr : . Sl. 108. Grand Junction . . . 44l, 
Dudley . + 2 O} Sol. 511 Rents bac ee ie )5 0 (3g 4ol. 401, 
Ellesmere & Chester 651. Manchester & Salford — 
Grand Sutrey . - - West Middlesex . . | 451. 
Grand Juncijon . . 24519501. BRIDGES. 
Grand Union =k 35l. 38, Southwark, Old he 6ol. 
Kennet & Avon .. . 22/. asl. Ditto New . . . J} 527. 20s, 
Lancaster . . « . 26l. -Waterloo . A a 
Leeds & Liverpool . 3251. Vartan 3 2... SE4 308, 
Old Union . . ssl. gol Ditto Bonds .. osl, 
Monmouthshire . . aol. MISCELLANEOUS, 
Oxford P a 630l. Globe Assurance. 5 . 130l, 
Rochdale... .«- « — Commercial Road . . 1231. 
Thames & Medway. . a3/. Auction Mart e orl. 
Trent& Mersey . . . 16001, Imperial! ditto — — 
Warwick & Birmingham 2201 Highgate Archway . | —_—— 
Wiltsand Berks . .. Se Russel Institution . . 
Worcester & Birmingham|——}_ 3a/. Commercial Sale Rooms.}——]_ — 
DOCKS, Gas Light Shares . . 74l.75L 
East India. . . » —- ; 


JOHN CLARKE, Canal Agent and Broker. 
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in the northern counties are more productive than can 


_THE extreme mildness of the weather, after such a dry summer, has 
i ion rarely ever known in this climate. 
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Some Account of Lord Ellenborough. 
without intermission : also. 


[e.1, 


which is the 


surest foundation of further improvement. Lands cultivated and manured before the 
superfious water is discharged, is like rolling stones against a hill. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales for the Four Weeks ending with 
December 26, 1818. 


DECEMBER 5. DECEMBER 19. : 
Wheat. eae PS, Cote. Wheat. Rye. Eis ‘ 3. 
a, Oe ’. | & d.} s. = Pf “ s. d. ee od 
82 38 61 . 64 : a6 4 181 65 4 86 8 
DECEMBER 12. ee 26. wa 
el 9 | 60 7 | 6411 | 86 6]80 5 | 5911 | 64 2 | 3% 0 
— zh 


ACCOUNT OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH. ne 


Died at his house in St. James’s Square, on 
Sunday evening the 13th instant, the right 
honourable Edmund Law, Lorp ELien- 
BOROUGH. 

This great lawyer was the second. son of 
Dr. Edmund Law, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Bishop of Carlisle, a pre- 
late of considerable learning and acuteness 
as a metaphysician, but far from being or- 
thodox in his religious opinions. His eldest 
son became Bishop of Elphin in the father’s 
life time, and the youngest is at present 
Bishop of Carlisle, instances of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity in one family rarely, if ever, 
equalled. The late chief justice was born 
in 1749, and received his education at the 
Charterhouse school, for which seminary 
he ever cherished a great regard. At the 
age of eighteen, he became a fellow commo- 
ner of his father’s college, and in 1771 was 
third wrangler. The year following he was 
one of the successful candidates for the mem- 
ber’s prize; soon after which, he left the 
University for the Temple. Upon being 
called to the bar, he went the northern cir- 
cuit, where, owing principally to his father’s 
influence and his mother’s connexions, he 

ined considerable practice. The case was 

ifferent in Westminster Hall, and he had to 
contend not only with some fortunate rivals, 
particularly Mr. now Lord Erskine, but to 
endure the personal dislike of Lord Kenyon. 
In allusion to this enmity and contention, 
Mr. Law, on one occasion, most aptly quoted 
these lines of Virgil— 

Dicta, ferox, non me tua fervida terrent 
Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis. 
But an event occurred which more than 
compensated for the professional enmity of 
his brethren and superiors in the courts 
below. This was the memorable trial of 
Mr. Hastings, for whom Mr. Law was em- 
ployed as the leading counsel, through Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, who had married his sis- 
ter. This ‘protracted trial brought the 
powers of the advocate into full play, and 
those powers could not be slender that had 
to cope with the. combined talents of the 
commons. Mr. Law was at first despised 
bythe managers, but in a short time he 
convinced them that they had no ordinary 


mind to with, and Burke on more 
coodhiand Wate die felt the force ort ar- 


ts manner that 
sy ails neonatal Ieee 


dowa wi plewore ue el eae 
when appealed to ig eg  ae I 


y during these conflicts, pe 
yut into the hands of Burke containing these 


ines 


Oft have we wonder'd that on irish ground, 
No poisonous reptile hase’er yet been found; 
Nova the sabe tants OF Mamma 
She saved her yenom tocreatea Burke! 


The effect of this pointed satire was 
perceived, and though the orator hater 
pape per and scattered the pieces about 
fected contem mpt, the proton if tes Ming 
was visible in his countenance. rn 

On the advancement of Sir John Seott, 
now Lord Chancellor, to the Common 
Mr. Lew was appointed Attorney Gener 
and on the death of of Lord Ke ah 
gee chief justice of the King’s Bene 

peerage. When Mr. Pitt died, c 

en of the new administration t 
much observation was thé r 
lordship to a seat in the cak 
the propriety of the measure ii 
tremely questionable, no one 
the slightest imputation upon the noble judg 
for his conduct in that situation. 

Increased infirmities, if not brou 
yet certainly avated by ir ; 
tion to public daties, at = 
undermined a constitution natur 
and a short time before 


finding there were no oot a 
he resigned an office bee 


with equal uprightness and abili 
In October 1782, he marriéd 
the daughter of com 
survives him and has issue, 1. 
ried to Octavia Stewart, you! 
of Robert Earl of Londonderry 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &e. IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Choracters. 


Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
“ Windsor Castle, Dec. 5.—His Ma- 
jesty’s uillity has been undisturbed 


. throughout the last month, and his Majesty’s 


health has been good ; but his disorder 
tinues in the same state.” 

It is hardly possible to conceive any 
thing more affecting, more distressing, than 
this description of the tranquillity of the 
King during a visitation of domestic calamity 
which would’ have touched him so nearly, 
had he his reason. Thick straw 
had been laid down in the inner court of 
Windsor Castle, to prevent the sourd of 
the funeral carriages reaching his ears. 

A question, affecting the very existence of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Wales, is, 
it is said, likely to come before Parliament 
‘in_ the course of the ensuing session. It 
arises out of the following circumstance. 
A minister was wanted for the parish church 
of Carnarvon ; one was appointed that did 
not understand the Welch language ; many 
ofthe con tion demurred ; anda a 
meeting was in consequence held on the 9 
inst. at which it was unanimously resolved, 
that “legal measures should be adopted to 
oppose the induction of a minister into the 
parish church of that town, upon the plea 
of ignorance of the Welsh language.” - 

Itis stated, on the authority of accounts 
received at Calcutta, from China, that a 
partial failure of the tea crop had occured, 

A few days since, as some men were rais- 
ing marle on the lands of Ayle, the estate of 
James M‘Namara, esq. they discovered, at 
the depth of about twelve feet from the 
surface, the head and bones of an enormous 
Elk or Moose Deer, which they succeeded 
in removing from its bed in a perfect state. 
It has been carefully preserved by Mr. 
M‘Namara. The horns, from the tips to 

the skull, measured twelve feet four inches, 
and the antlers are twenty inches wide: the 
teeth are quite fresh and perfect, and in 
addition to the , which grow from the 
horns, there are others equally as large, at- 
tached to the skull, which extend over the 
ears, and seem intended as a protection to 


that - 

The Lords of the peat have given 
orders, that the Isabella Alexander, 
neest hte returned from Bs Arctic 

ition, shall be again fi out for 
another voyage of discovery. The seamen 
— to these vessels are to have a 
month’s leave of absence, for the purpose 
of going to visit their families ; and they are 
to be kept in pay until the time of their 
: next season, upon their new ex- 


con- 


William D. Best, esq. has been appointed 
one of theJudges of the Court of King’s 
Bench ; and Richard Richardson, esq. one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Fourteen boys were lately fined 3s. 6d. 
each by the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, of Black- 
bura, for playing at foot-ball on a Sunday. 

The Hop Duty (old and new) for the 
growth of the current year, is said to 
amount to 346,055]. 8s. 6d. 

The Revenue of Ireland is concurrent in 
increase with that of the sister country. The 
produce of the Customs of Excise was, on 
the 14th ult. 314,030]. more than the cor 
responding period of last year. : 

A diminution of business in the Courts 
of Law, is very apparent in the present Term, 
of 72 Barristers present on Tuesday last, 
two ant had motions to eee 
ing the law’s uncertainty, grievous 
stamp duties levied on all its proceedings, 
can this be a subject of surprise? 

The Marquis of Blandford, eldest son of 
the Duke of Marlborough, ‘is very soon to 
lead his cousin, Lad x el Stuart, eldest~ 
daughter of the Earl of Galloway, to the 
hymeneal altar. 

It is incontemplation, we understand, to 
establish a direct mail from Bath, to Chel- 
tenham, Tewkesbury, Worcester, &c. 

The long deferred monument, in honour 
of Thompson, near his native village, is now 
in a fair way of being oret erected. The 

is by Mr. Wm. Elliott, of 


ee aa 
Kelso. The obelisk is to be 50 feet in 


height ; it being understood, however, that 
should the additions which are expected to 
Le Aone to the pret ch admit, the 

uilding may be proportionably enlarged, 
according to the dresaca of the subscribers. 
It is to be erected on a fine rising ground 
on the lands of Ednam Spittal, belonging to 
Mr. Waldie, of Hendersyde, nearly north of 
the farm house of Ferney Hill, and on the 
height between that house and Sydenham- 


Asa proof of the increasing prosperity 
of the University of Edinburgh, it appears 
that 1500 students had matriculated, which 
exceeds by 200 the number matricu' on 
any former occasion, up to-the like period 
of the session. Itis believed that several 
hundreds will yet matriculate. ; 

Some of the first Yorkshire houses have 
received extensive orders for woollen cloths 
both from America and the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic; one house has re- 
ceived an order to the amount of 60,0002. 
from Russia. The manufacturing towns of 
Manchester and of Glasgow are making ra- 
pid strides towards ri g the East Indies 

‘ 


— 
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fn the manufacture of cotton and silk. Who 
could have imagined, 50 years since, that 
those places would have sent muslins to 
Bengal? It is said that the natives of the 
East Indies prefer the muslins manufactured 
in this country to those of their own, and 
purchase them for their own wear whenever 
have the opportunity of doing so. 

aa is patie that there are on the Globe 

nearly 1000, millions of human beings ; of 
whom 175 millions are christians; 9 mil- 
lions. Jews; 150. millions _Mahomedans, 
and 640 millions Pagans. There are about 
11 millions of copies of the Scripture in ex- 
istence ; and allowing the Bible Society, and 
ailother societies engaged in,circulating the 
Scriptures, eSpmanans a rate equal to that 
in which they have already pom it will 
take 264 years to give a bible to every fa- 
mily on the earth. 

The penalties imposed, under the recent 
prosecutions in Ireland, for selling adulte- 
rated tea, exceed the enormous sum of fif- 
teen thousand pounds ! 

A marble bust of the late Queen i is at this 
time under the hands of an eminent sculptor, 
for the Prince Regent. It is cutting from a 
model: taken at Frogmore, and represents 
her Maj with a veil covering the back 
partof the head, and falling gracefully over 
‘the shoulders. Round the neck isa row of 
beads, from which is pendent a medallion of 
his Majesty... .. 

CambrRinGE, Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
The Rev. Benedict pnepennadte he to the 
Rectory of Ashdon, Essex. 

The Rev. Wm: Gimingham,. M.A. to the 
Rectory of Bratton Flemming, Devon 

Phe Rev, Wm. White, A. M. to the 
Head Mastership ,of the Free Grammar 
School of Sheffield. 

William Greenwood, esq. B.A. has been 
elected a Fellow of Corpus Christi College: 

The Rev. John Croft, M. A. bas been 
elected a Fellowof Clare Hall. 

The Rev. Richard Haggit, B. A. has been 
elected a Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Edwin Colman Tyson, esq. B. A. elected 
a Skirne Fellow of Catherine lb 

The Rev. George Glover, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Billingford. 

The Rev. Christopher Mason, clerk to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Bruisyard, Suffolk. 

The Rev. John Hindes Groome, A. M. to 
the Rectories of Earlsoham and Monkso- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Robert Copeman, esq. of Aylsham, to be 
Clerk of the Peace, for this countys 

Oxrorp.—The Rev. Corbe Hue, B. D. 
+ the Rectory of Brandeston, Northampton- 

ire. 

The Rev. George Glover, A. M. to the 
Rectory of Billingford, Norfolk. 

The'very Rev. the Dean of. Hereford, to 
the valuable Prebend of Moreton Mag- 
na, void-by the death of the Rey. Frances 
Woodcock, 


to the Rectory 
The Rey. W. L. .- Baker, A.M. to the 


a of Hargra 

C. Hue, B B D. to the Sanaod of 
Notary Public, fons 
in Chancery,) to the oe 
within the Peculiar and” 


diction of Leighton Beau 
wise Bozard, rd. 

The Rev. George Feaver, A.M. to the 
Vicarage of ¥ = St. 

The jade ry Bevan to of 
Congresbury. 


Master Extraordinary in 


The Rev. Evan Davi 3 ite 
a cciory of All Saintsin 

e Rectory o' Saints in Ba 

The Rev. Frederick A. to 


tn etry of Shston Seat Jen 

The Rey. a Vicar of 
Pips to th fice SbsCh 

irths.) At ; James’s- 
Sopher Cone Negi R. N. of 
a daughter, 


nnett-street, the lady of Dr Bowie, 

of cal Let Corsham, the 

At Monk’s House, near 
lady of Rooke, of a 

Welbeck-street, Mrs. John 

of a daughter. 

At Southwell, the dee hie? of E, R. S, Faulk- 
ner, esq. of a son, still 


a ath fees ate 


Lady Ieabella 


At Pershore, on her road to London 
Lady Lucy Clive, consort of of Lord Clive, 
vas fly divert a son and | heir. 
Married. At Rothl ire, 
Sir John Palmer Acland, be 


Patel of 

At ew 

Rev. G. a 

Dorset, to Frances Anat of 


” 
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Martin Whish, esq. Commissioner of Ex- 


_ tise. 
At St. Pancras, on the Sth inst. John 


Davis, of Malta, to Miss Fletcher, of 
‘Upper Guildford-street, Russell-square. 

At St. Andrew’s Holborn, Richard Valpy, 
sq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Valpy, to 
Phebe, eldest daughter of Joshua Rowe, 
esq. of Torpoint. 
fm At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Mr. Henry 
€urwen Christian, of the Strand, to Miss 
Wattleworth, of Great Russel-street. 

At St. James's, Westminster, Thomas 
Coombe, esq. youngest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Coombe, Prebendary of Canterbury, to 
Anne Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Melchoir Henry Wagner, esq - 

At Cubley, Derbyshire, the Rev. James 
Mainwaring, vicar of Cainham, in the county 
ef Salop, and son of James Mainwaring, esq. 
of Brombro’ Hall, in the county of Chester, 
to-Miss Anne Edwards, second daughter of 
the Rev. William Edwards, rector of Cubley 
aforesaid. 

Mr. William Robinson, of Glossop, to 
Miss Sarah Hadfield, fourth daughter of 
Mr. Wa. Hadfield, of Cowbrook, near that 


At Morton, near Gainsborough, Mr. F. 
G. Hewardine, draper, of Gainsborough, to 
iss Jane Eliza Maw, daughter of George 
aw, esq. of Cleatham Grove, near Kirton, 
and niece of the late Matthew Maw, esq. of 


Brigg. 
At Chesterfield, the Rev. Thomas Hill, 
M.A. vicar of Elmton, Derbyshire, to 


- Mary Elizabeth, third daughter of the Rev. 


orge Bossley, M. A. vicar of Chesterfield, 
and rector of Clowne. 
At St. Luke's, Mr. Horrocks, solicitor, 
to Miss Boott, both of Derby. 

. At Glossop, Mr. John Dalton, of Holling- 
werth, Cheshire, to Miss Hannah Ellison, 
of Glossop Hall, Derbyshire. 

At Sutton on the Hill, Mr. Robert Adams, 
of Wartenbury, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Hinkler, of the Ash, Derbyshire. 

J rler-Master Serjeant Litchfield, of the 
Derby Militia, to Mrs. Webster, of the 


_Dog and Partridge, Derby. 


_At Gainsborough, Mr. Marsden, cutler, 
of Shefficld,to Miss Rhodes, daughter of 
Mr. Rhodes, painter, of the former place. 

At Cheltenham, George Barclay, son 
of Colopel Barclay, his Majesty's Com- 
‘missioner for the American boundary, to 
Matilda, only daughter of Anthony Au- 
frere, esq. of Hoveton Hall, and gr 
daughter of the late General Count 
hart, of Lee and Carnwath. + , 
it... St. Minas aad Derby, Kirk 

» esq. late of the regiment, to 

Anve, Pron J daughter of Thomas Haden, 
esq. of Derby. 

__ At Rathy, Henry Chamberiain, esq- of 

Seat iad Sa ears Becton, 

and heiress of Henry , e8q. 

of Destord, Leicester, el 


New Mowrauy Mao.—Ne. 59. 
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_ Died.) Thomas Simpson Evans, D. D. 
F.L 8S. Master of the Mathematical School 
in Christ’s Hospital, and eldest son of the 
Rev. L. Evans, of the Royal Academy, 
Woolwich, and Vicar of Frosfield, Wilts. 
A. gentleman eminently distinguished by 
his mechanical, mathematical and philoso- 
phical acquirethents. As an Astronomer, 
ig he had few equals in this country, 
is Lectures on that subject, at the Royal 
Institution, procured him his degree o 
LL.D. bear ample testimony to this 
assertion. .His translation of M. Le Roy's 
Memoir on the best method of measuring 
Time at sea, with his own judicious remarks 
thereon, had previously secured him the 
approbation and F of the Clock- 
makers Company, and his various pro- 
pir eran nies oe ical Neue 
particularly in t ilosophi 5 
demonstrate jhe solidity of his understand- 
ing and profundity of his researches into 
be abstruse oe In his intercourse 
with society Dr. Evans was open, 
and sincere ; firm and durable ia iin triend- 
ship; mild, affable and condescending to. 
all. The duties of his profession he dis-. 
Soget with a fidelity and verance, 
which undoubtedly led to his dissolution, at, 
the early age of 41 years and vacated an 
office rendered honourable by the names of 
Ditton, Dodson, Wales and Evans. . 
On the 26th ult. at his house,at Mile-end, 
after a short illness, the Rev. Dr. Rutledge, 
upwards of 39 years minister of the Scotch 


Church, , Ratcliffe,and Shakes-_ 
peare’s Walk, 72, a man of exemplary 
piety and uni ; 


iy ; 
On the 9th inst. at m, in the county, 
of aged 81, the Rev. Geo. Dickin, 
Rector of Moreton Corket, and Vicar of 
Stanton, in the same county; whose long 
= valuable res re bem. ition to 
F (particularly to hi ly parish- 
iners) ye Lat she endeared 
im to ins friends acquaintance, 
rr, will cause his decease to be severely 
felt. ee : 1 
In a fit of y, Mr. De Bruyn, sur- 
geon, of Nonk hete-atee 
At his house in Bedford-square, John 
Lumsden, esq. a Member of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors for the affairs of the 
Hon. East India Company < 
In Cievelarid-street, Fitzroy-square, much 
respected ‘aod lamentedy Mr. Robert Hur 
ton, brother to Mr.. Harton, bookseller, 


th. 
“— Paddington, after a few days illness, 
Georgina, daughter of the late Adm. Brath- 
waite, deeply and sincerely regretted, | 
After only a few hours illness, of an in- 
flammation in his bowels, Mr. George 
Swothert. 
After an illness of sixteaa years deeply 


and deservedly lamented by her family 
friends, Mrs. Loells ife of Mit. ei, 
Bartholomew Close. ‘ 

Vou. X, 4D 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES . | 


_ IN THE COUNTIES OF 


ver, of Clifton, ofa daugh' 
-] Mr. John 


ler, to Miss Sarah Madams, of Clop- 


Died. At Bedford, Catherine, relict of 
the i John Hook, son of Mr. Luke 


nie Rhys ‘master of the Blue-Coat 
spital, in that city.” 

_ At Broghorough Park House, aged 64, 

tr HG. Checkley, youngest son of the 

laie Richard Checkley, gent. of Woddford.- 

BERKSHIKE. ‘ 

ried,| The Rev. Henry Breedon, rec- 

tor of Pangbourn, to Elizabeth Julia, daugh- 

ter of Thos, Usborne, esq. of Cumberland- 

treet, Po square. ’ ° 

At Brishens, Me John Child, of Ufton, in 

is county, to Sarah, only daughter of Mr. 

rds, of Coleton, Devon. 

At Newbury, Mr. Francis Masters, of 
Newbury, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Skinner, of Greenham. 

* Died.) ‘The lady of Henry Rush, esq. of 
Cane Wood Cottagé, Heckfield. 
‘ ."Fargusson,wifé of Mr.W.Fargusson, 
of Wokingham, aad onlysurviving daughter 
of the late Mr. Juhn Mansfield of that place. 
Mrs. Harriot Jones, of Hurst, much la- 
inented by her friends. 
» At Aldermaston Park, Thos. Hanmer, esq. 
aged 37, cldest son’of Sir T. Hanmer} bart. 
ot Hamer, aud of Bettisfield, in Flintshire. 
_ At Windsor, Colv Desbrowe, vice-chiam- 
berlain to the latequeen. It was only the 
day before his death that the colonel was os- 
cupied nearly the whole day in eidte sad 
telieving 4 nyntber of poor families in Wind- 
sor, pensioners on her late, Majesty. In the 
e of the E msben aye artypmtpoe 
a slight indisposition, whieh continu 
Aoi nine and ten d’elock on Sunday 
ing, when he expired. ; 
BOOCKINGHAMSHIR £.’ 

Married) At Olaey, Mr. Wm. Meadows, 
4% my » daughter of Joseph Wright, esq. 
© ey. 

At Staple Clayton; Mri Robinson, farmer, 
to Mrs. Jane Butts’"fFheVridegroom is 71, 
the bride 70; both have been “married be- 
fore, and each has several’ ¢hildren, who, 
with their grand-childten, amounting to 32, 
attended the happy couple to church.’ 
| Med.) Mre Miehacl Harris, of Little 

Ww. 


Marlo 
7 CAMBRIDGESUME. 

Births.) At Sohaw, the lady of James Dy 
Metest, exq. of adaughwr. 

At Gogmagog Hills, Lady Frances Os- 
boriie of a still-born child. 

Darried.| At Snailwell,Wm- Weatherby, 
@eq: of Newmarket, to Mary Ann, second 
daughter of the Rev. N. J. Hill, M? A. rec- 
tor of Snailwell. : 


‘.ppprorpswing. 
' Births. The lad of the Rev. T. D. Oli-- 
Welch, of Silsoe, 


abe leas 


D, ARRANGE AES oe 
<> 1 


ve BD 
Died.) Wo his 76th (Thos. Ta, 
eapot Wuiletonts 2 ye 
’ Thee 3 é . 
Little 


The Cousty Luna Aaglaa - Bod 
ounty Lunatic 

min is now nearly pees ow a house 
is about to be erected within the walls fer 
the residence of the governor, of that imsti- 
tution. - 


The ae of Bodmi } 3 dit are pr 
ceeding rapidly, and when 1, 
stracture is expected’ “yank nong 


haridsomest churches in Cor 
A new line of road is, 


rten the deuien, rid of nearly 
hills (now so much dreaded by : 
command the most picturesqne views, a 
be infinitely less ex than the 5 sent 
road, This pont ae ) verse 
ip combined with the avoik 
n and other hills between E 
mouth. for which a survey is 
with the intended new road fi 
Falmouth, will, when completed 
cilitate sw oe pltirenhe ren 
mouth arid the, -and west of Co 
ee between these parts and t! 
There are now living in Helste 
amount to 452 yi 


years. 

Births.| Mrs. Mitchell, 

House, of a eg oe - 
Mrs. ito, \ Capt. Kitto, | M 

Damisel Mine of asop, oy 

At Marasion, Mrs, Jenny, 

R.- Jenny, of a son. Py ee 
Married} Revi. James: Blencewe, “of 

ag gree to Anne ‘ 

A. J. 


Cranmer, widow of 
Nagle, es and wo ane che Rg 
heires of the late J. Bealichamp, ésq. of Pen 
greep. dia 
Died.) After a short : 
esq. of Carwythenack, es 


At Egloshayle Vi 
wile of the Rev. Ric 
Cayne, aud vicar of 
At Trethowell, 
M. Mager, 84. 
At East. Looey Bliz, Hi 
Susan, daughter of Mr.. 
Island, North-hill, She rose 
‘good health, and while dres 
and instantly expired, (> 


«nee 2° & 
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CHESHIRE. 


Birth.) The lady of William Garrett, 


_@sq. of a son. : 

Married.| Mr. Leonard Clement, at th 
discreet age of 72 years, to Sarah Elleray, 
_upwards of 30 years of age. This is the 
:third visit paid to the hymeneal altar by this 
useful citizen, who, by his two former wives, 
Ahas had twenty-four children. 

Lieut. Clabon, of the 33d regt. of foot, to 
«Catherine, daughter of the late Charles Roe, 


. sq. of Macclesfield, 


At Stockport, Mr. Clay, of Manchester, 
solicitor, to Ellen, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Samuel Dodge, of the former place. 
or Died.) W. Hicks, esq. of the Royal 

avy. 

Mary, daughter of Mr. George Kent, of 

_ Nantwich, of a rapiddecline, which she bore 
with great resignation. 

At Knutsford, Caroline Elizabeth, the 

,dady of Charles Cholmondeley, esq. 
_. . CUMBERLAND. 
Birth.| At Stonehouse, the lady of Sir 
“Few D. Ross, K.C.B. of a daughter, 
Married.) At Saint Cuthbert’s Mr. John 


‘ Morris, to Miss Agnes Archer. 


At Saint Mary’s, Mr. Richard Mendham, 
to Miss Jane Parkins. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. John Fletcher, to 
Miss Jane Piper.—Mr. William M‘Kever, 
» to Miss Isabella Mossop. 

At Irton, Mr, Jonathan M‘ Night, of Drigg, 
:.to Miss Jane Gaitskell, of the former place. 

At Crosthwaite church, Mr. Jonathan 

ae to Miss Elizabeth Bell, both of Kes- 
wick. 

Capt. Strong, R. N. to Miss Gray, eldest 

daughter of the late Edw. Gray, esq. of 
Kirkhouse, in this county. 

Died.) Georgiana Susan, daughter of 

. Sir James Graham, of Netherby, bart. 


At Cockermouth, the lady of James Clarke ,67. se, 
»» At Chudleigh, Mr. John Paddon, 79. 
He -was formerly, and for many years, 
_ steward to the late and present Lord Courte - 


--Satterthwaite, esq. 74, 

Rev, James Johnson, M. O.S. B. 68. 

At Whitehaven, Miss Spedding, daughter 
of the late Rev. Thos. S. AM. of that 
town.—Mrs. M‘Gowan, wife of Mr. Samuel 

MG, 77. ; 
Nanny, the wife of James Connell, esq. 
_ 21, universally regretted. 4 

At Newton, near Penrith, Mr. Joseph 

~Todhunter,-79. 

At Penrith, Mrs. Isabella Hall, 745 

In High-street, Maryport, very suddenly, 
» Capt. John Bell, 40. Yo ips 

DERBYSHIRE. St 34 
Married.) Mr. John Dalton, of Hol- 
» Jingworth, Cheshire, to Miss Hannah Elli- 
.'son, of Glossop Hall. ; ? 
At Chesterfield, Catherine, ‘relict of the 
: Jate Rev, Edward Heathcote, of East Brid 
ford, Nottingham, and the eldest und last 
survivor of the three daughters ard co- 
heiresses of Robert Hacker, esq. formerly of 
East Bridgeford, 85. : 

Died.) After an indisposition of a few 

, hours, Miss Reading, of Derby.- 


571 


‘DEVONSHIRE. 
Births.) At the louse of re 
ae: i C5: Rom par = ~ vat 
‘motth, Captain in the Hon. 
Fleetwood Pellew, of his Majesty’s ship Re- 
volitionaire, of a son. ‘ 


place, London, of a,daughter. 
Married.) At Uffculm, Mr. John Land, 
surgeon, of Exeter, to Margaretta, third 
danghies of Charles Leigh, esq. of Crad- 
At Broadclist, Alexander Barker, y Fa 
Derbyshire, to Mary Bedford Pim, 
daughter of Mr. Edward P. of the former 


At Tiverton, the Rev. John Clarke, rector 
of Clayhidon, to Frances Lewis, only 
ter of James Nicholas Dantze, esq. of Hens- 
ley House, near Tiverton. MW agg" 
Died.) At Brixham, John. Dingle: esq. 
50. 


At Plymouth, after a short illness, Mr. 
Nicholas Lascombe, 84. 


At Moretonhampatead, after a painful i}]- : 


-ness, the Rey. J. Isaac. 


At Bideford, ‘Moses Chanter a 
tleman of unblemished prec Pa std the 
strictest honour, as a merchant and ship 
owner. 


-At T, Splat’s, esq..Brixton House, near 


’ Plympton, after a Jong illness, Ni 


pee, esq. of Southernhay place, Exeter, 


nay. ’ 
At Heath Hause, Stapleton, at an ad- 
vanced agey Mrs. Smyth, widow of the late 
Thonmias 'S. esq. and mother of Sit Hugh 
Smyth, bart. of Ashton Court. i 
Ag BTSHIRE. 


Births.) At Lyme: Regis, the lay of 


“Capt. Richard Wood, late of the 62d régt. 


of a daughter. : 

At his seat, at Buckland, the lady of John 
White, esq. of a son and heir. 

At Milverton, the lady of John Davy, esq. 


of a son. 
Married.) At Loddiswell church, Col. 
Adams, of the 25th Light Dragoons, to So- 


phia, daughter of George Furlong Wise, of 
Wi 


nm . 

At Merritt, Mr. emg of _ vit 
Parsonage, to Mary, only daughter of the 
late Robert Templeman,esys 

Died.) At Nottington, near Weyriouth, 
Mr. Thomas Morris, jun.J9. 


DURHAN, 
~. Birth.) At Stikelake, ‘the lady of W. 
Macke, esq: of adaughter.’ |” : 
.. Died Mr. Wm: Casely, of Monk- 
staton, 50. ? ' 
Mrs. Richardson, of Whittingham, 69. 
Mrs. Brown, of South Shields, widow, 8& 
At Lay Gate, near South Shields, Mr. 
Thomas Wallis, 83: i 
At South Shields, Mr. Edw. Prissick, 
At’ Bishopwearmouth, ‘after a short but 
revere illness, George Wilson Meadley, esq. 
45; authors of the’ irs of Dr. Paley, 
Algernon Sydney, &c. 
. At Haltwhistle, Mrs. Nixon, 91.—Miss 
Stratford, of George street, Sunderland. 
At Bishopauckland, George Hodgson, esq. 
B49 ! 


At the Waterloo Hotel, Old Elvet, the 
Reve T. Taylor, of Cornsay House, 53. 

eto} ESSEX. 

Subscriptions for the Colchester and Essex 
New General Infirmary are rapidly ‘increas- 
ioe, and the neighbouring counties are, 
much to their credit, coptributipg largely 
to. them. ‘ ; 

‘Birth.) At her mother’s, Braybrief 
House, Guildtord, the lady of William Hib- 
bit, esq. of Upton Place, of a son. 

__ The lady of Charles Butflower, esq, of 
Colchester, of a son. 

._ Ather tather’s, Herbert N. Jarrett, esq. 
Bromley Lodge, the lady of Thos. Penrice, 

. @sq. of a son. : 

Married.) The Rev. Walter Birch, tec- 

. tor of Stanway, and vicar of Stanton St. 
Bernard, Wilts, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late N. Dimock, esq. of Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire. . 

At Takeley, Capt. Wm. Langharne, R.N. 
to Louisa, daughter of Capt. Tait, RN. 

, _ At Chelmsford, Joseph Savill, ésq. of 
Little Waltham Hall, to Catherine; young- 
est daughter of the late James Houson, esq. 

_ of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Matthew Lay, esq. of the Royal West 
India Rangers, to’ Lavinia, youngest daugh- 

. ter of the Rev. Edward Hatbin, of 'l'akeley. 

Mr. William Houghton,’ of Little Hal- 
lingbury, to Anna} youngést daughter of 
Mrs: Bijliston. © n = 

Died.) Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Wedd, relict of 
Benjamin Wedd, esq. of Foulmire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and daughter of the late Benja- 
min Crackenthorp, esq. of Bocking. 

Mary Candler, dauvhter of Jamés C. of 
Colchester, and one of the Soviety of Friends. 

. . Eliza, only daughter of Mr. Medcalf, of 
Colchester. : 

’ At Brighton, Susey, relict of Jas. Esdaile, 
e2q. of New Place, 66," 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Bowden ‘Hall, the lady of 
Jas. H. Byles,'esq. of a daughter. 

, Married.) Jobo Tuckwell, esq. of Bar- 
rington Grove, to Elizabeth, only ditghter 
s the late Geo, Counéet; eq: of bxham, 

xOn. ss TOCSY NSF 


of 


Peat 
Thomas Estoy ey 
i ythar PPA 


TH HAMPSRIRBS © 
The Lords of the iralty hay 


donation of 2001! "to "ered 
cbarches at Ports: 4 wt a 
} "Phé tady of Win. Reynolds, esg. 
of Milford House, of a son. , 
At Bittern Grové/the seat of 
esq. the lady of “Predetick ‘Wynne . 
esq. ofwdaughtes!) > 1 T 
Married.] ne Cogicring pt, peer Eene 
Inglis, esq. to’ Mr. Pringle. —- 


At Bisho) Stoke;"Mr, Ezekiel Young, « 
Twyford, to Mrs. RE of Bakop 
toke.’ 7 

At Millbrook church "Mf."Narthovet, of 
Winchester, to Sarah, “daughter of 
John’ lucas, esq. of Summerly 1 se, M 


ASS 


brooks! 
Died.]_ Martha, the wifé of Wm. 
esq. of Fareham Park, 
At the house of Wm. H. Lucas, 
Bramdean, ‘ear Alresford, Lieu 
Charles Duke, youngest son of the lat 
Duke, esq. of Sarson, in this count: 
puty ode General’ of the a: 


Bolwell, 118.° ‘His memo 


cur to the ‘total eclipse of ‘the san, 
22d of April, 1715, of which’ 
retained! \a-iperfect ‘recollection. 
martied to ‘one wife 80 yeara, ° 


Ped . 7". 


her 10lst year)" “aa abtelas 
sow “HER TRIE isn ol 4 


Died] 
Hereto 


at 
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” HERTPORDSHIR 
Died.) At Wynondley, gea7,Mr. Jesse 
H , of Bury. 
TARO ; Lieut-Gen. Win. Jones, of 
the E. 1. C.’s “service; on the’! Esta. 
blishment, and ype Lodge , Glamor- 


pe 
‘ tevahr depots . 
_ Married.}’“At Broughton, John Die, 
Cottage, near Grantham, to 


Marewe, only daughter of Mr. Oakeley, 


Hunti 
- Died.}. At Huntingdon, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. John Mills, 8¥. 
A woman died at Coppingford, near 


- Huntingdon, who had for the preceding 


weel: lain in adormant state. In the course 
of that time she had been let blood, when, 
it is said, she opened her eyes, buts imme- 
diately afterwards fell into her former state 
of somnolency, and continued so till she 
died. 

,. KENT. 

Canterbury i is about to be lighted with gas. 

Birth.) At Upper Hardres Rectory, the 
lady of the Rey. Edwin Sandys, of @ son. 

farried.| At St. Peter’s, Thanet, the 
Rey. Henry Breedon, rector of Pangbourne, 
Berks, to Mise Elizabeth Julia Usborne, 
daughter of Thos. U. esq. Great Cumberland 
street, Portman square. 

At Rochester, Mr. Wm. Gegan, Maid- 
“stone, to Miss Harriet Adams, Gillingham. 

Died.) At the Palace, Maidstone, 84, 
Mrs. Pitt, widow of the late John P. esq of 
pe n House, Dorset; and) mother of 

te Countess of Romney, . 
: mi ‘his 77h year, Peter Harnett, esq. of 
Lydden Court. 

At Sevenoaks, Rich. Crow,. esq. one of 
the coronérs for Kent. 

At Folkstone, Mrs. Beal, widow, 83. 

The Rev, John Watson, chaplain to the 
Earl of Liverpool, rector of Faulbourn, 
Essex, and chaplain of Morden College. 

At a yery advanced ave, at, Southwood 
House, near Ramsgate, Charlotte, Dowager 
Countess of Donmore. — Her ladyship was 
daughter of Alexander, seventh Earl of Gal- 
Joway, and was married on the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1759, to John, fifth Earl of Donmore, 
‘who died in March, 1809, and by whom she 
had five sons and four daughters, including 
George, the present Earl of Donmore. 

" LANCASHIRE. 

Birth.] Agnes, wife of Thomas Baxen- 
dale, Preston, of three fine boys, who with 
their mother seem likely to do well. 

Married.) "Mr. Jas, Robinson, to Mary, 
third daughter of Mr.’ Hunt, Vine Cottage, 


Broughton. 
a8 Presiod the Rev. F. Brandt, A 


to Miss Ellenor Grimshaw yousne basigh: 
ter of Nicholas G. bee jas. Wood, to 
peo Ann Lan; daughter of Mr. 


acl ly i) 
bes Walker, esq. of Eton Lodge, 


peer Kaiverpool, oe mt daugh- 


ter of Sam. w. Parker, esq of Whitby. 
House, Northeitbanand:--ile. athe 
Atkinson, of Cawthorne, near con ihicinge to 
Betty, third daughter of Mr. John Lord, of 
Benne .—Mr. Sig biome ;to Miss Rams- 

ttom, daughter of John R. esq. Ripon.— 
Mr. The Mellor, Everton, to Mary, only 
oT of Samuel Moulsdale, esq: Frod- 
sham 


At Manchester, Mr, Samuel Howarth, to 


Miss Mary et ord. — Mr. John 

Shaw, Salford, iss Ann Turner, of 

Chorley. ‘ 
Died.) .At Breck House, Poulton-in- 


the-Fylde, Margaret, wife of James Hull, 
esq- 


At her cottage near Gleadless, Phoebe 
Watkinson, 108. 

Susanna, the wile of Robert Bickersteth, 
esq. ete agg and daughter of J. Addison; 
esq. Preston. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Jas.. Townsend, to Miss 
Sarah Meadows, both of Melton Mowbray. 

At Melton, Mr. John Lee, Burton Laza- 
Tus, to Miss E. Herring, daughter of Mr. 
Beni. 11. Billesdon. 

Mr. T. Cross, of Abb Kettleby, to Miss 
E. Freer, Guadaloupe, near Melton. 

Mr. John Woollerton, Threscingteny' 
Miss Barton, Nottingham. 

At Leicester, ee’ ——- Coleman, 

youngest son of the late Henry C. esq. 
Make Harborvegh, to Henrietta Ghat 
lotte Lucy, only child of the late Mr. Man- 
geon, Clifton, near Bristol. 

Died.) At Great Wigston, Catherine, 
sister of Robt. Haymes, esq. Great Glenna. 

At Wartnaby, near Melton Mowbray, fur 
advanced in years, the Rev. James Bingham, 
rector of Sapoteheas and Calvertou, and ove 
of his Maesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Nottingham. 

Ina fit of apoplexy, Mr. Alderman David 
Harris, Leicester. 

Mrs. Eddowes, wife of * mm John Ed- 
dowes, vicar of Belton: 

LINCOLNSHI 

Married.) Ay Reckons. the Revs v 
Watson, curate of that place, to Miss Eliz. 
Veall, sister to Mr, Samuel V. Boston. 
Spald meter Postland, a Miss, ine 

ng. iy to Tetdgyal 

Wm. Red * Stamford); to : 
Blake, a of Mr. J.  B. for many years 
one of the raeagengenptn theHlouse of Goin- 
mons, 

At Wellingore, Christopher Henry ‘Noe!; 
esq. to Miss Mary Abbott, niece of the late 
G. Smith, esq. Fulbeck, .) sf). 

Died.) At Grantham, 82, Mrs. Smith, 
relict of the late Rev. Nathaniel S. 

At Gainsboro’, advanced..in years, (Mr. 
Anne, Poa ke 

At Boothby Pagnall, the Rey. J. R: Litch 
ford, late rector of that, parish, and vicar of 


At jon » Mr. Wm. Parker, 77. 
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Died.} ag sb son's 


Sia 


MONMOUTHSHIRE- 
ag ] Andrew Edw, Butler, esq. of Caer- 
Monmouthshire, one of the magistrates 
for pay county. 

“At Lancayo House, neer Usk, Edw. Ber- 
TY,,esq. 70. 

Sach, widow of John Olive, sq. of Beech 
Hill,and: second daughter of Levi Ames, esq. 
eldernen op of sie sieges 

’. Brown, viear of the 
-of Bel and Guilsfield, in the county of 

Montgomery, and many years an active ma- 

gistrate for that Rany. vig 
ORFOL! 

Births.| At Yeaemine the lady of Capt. 
Cubitt, of a daughter. 

At Felbrigg Cottage, the lady of Adm, Lu- 
‘kin, of a son. 

The lady of Mr. Geo. Harvey, of Thorpe, 
of a daughter, 

Married.) E. R. Copeman, esq. solicitor, 
of New Buckenham, to Abigail, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Hunt, gent. of Old 
Buckenham. 

Mr. James Law, surgeon, eldest son of 
Joseph Law, esq. barrister at law, of Lon- 
don, tg tccanth daughter of Mr. James How- 


Mr. Charles Cooke, of Cranwich Hall, to 
«Miss Anna Cooke, daughter of Wm. Cooke, 

esq. of Garboldisham Up-hall. 

_At, Gissing, W. Newby, of Burston, to 

‘Susanna Fleet, of the former place, widow ; 
rtheir united ages amounted to upwards of 
140 years. 

Mr, Sam. Clark, of Aldborough, to Miss 
+Le Neve, of North Walsham. 

Mr. Eli Kerry, wheelwright, to Miss Ann 
AMBlis, both of Diss. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Charles Greenwood, of 
}London, to Anna Maria, second daughter of 
‘Mr. Benj. Fuller. of Garlton, Suffolk. 

Mr. Thos. Wright,of East Winch, second 
eso of Thos. Wright, esq. of W: ells, to Miss 

Attmer. 
Died.). At Denver, near-/Do: 1am, aged 
100, Mrs. Petts, who enjoyed her faculties to 
the last. 

Mr. Wm. Stokes, eldest son of the late 
© Win. Stokes, eaq of Pakenham. 

John, eldest son of Mr. Hugh Jackson, at- 
«torney, of Wisbech. 

Mrs. Leman, wife of Barnabas Leman, 

»@8q, mayor of the city of Norwich. 

AtGreat Massingham, Mrs. Emerson, at 
fthe advanced age of 97, relict of thelate Mr. 
‘Emerson, of W easenham. 

NORTHAMPONSHIRE, 

Births.] The lady of the Hon. and Rev. 

ee L. Dundas, rector of Harpole, of a 


*60) 
The lady of R. C. Elwes, esq. of Great Bil- 
ling, of twins, a son and daughter. 
Atthe Vicarage House, Wellingborough, 
Mrs. C. Price, of a daughter. 
Married.) The Rev. R. J. Geldart, M.A. 
rector of Litue Billing, to Sarah, youngest 
edaughter of Wm. Walker, exg. of Sutton- 
bill, Surry. 


Mr. John taab al pas ~— 


16 Low Pare- 
ee 
late Mr. Wm. Mo _ 
ate T. m. iad 

Died.) Miss Mt te 
Mr Sat Nottinghami0205 21Sdbow 


At Elston, near Newark,’ . Joka 

Darwin, younge,;t son St the tate D 

win, of the Priory, near 
ofr Shelford, Mrs. Timm 


an 


of aie 
Mr. Cc 
voy es 
igne 
Died.) 
youngest dau 
A. 4 Mapelr prada 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 
g of the for 7, Promoting 


The meetin tig 
hristian K. ewied 
$ sateen Le M atten ean’ 


was numerously attended, an 

scription for. the support of the institution 
was entered into. of Winchelsea 
was unavoidably absent, but ‘gis chair was 
filled by the Rev. the Archdeacon of North- 


.} ALA - Oakham, M 
edi], At Achy abe ™ 


fee Walton, Re ley M. rw 
At Dean, he Hw. 08 


les Di i oot i is Si he f 
mere, Wm. Jones, esq. y ro 
the London and Andoyer dintriet 
sOMReA NSS E. 
The long-talked of road b ‘Taunton 
and Chard, through Staple and Coombe St. 
Nicholas, is aboutto be.actively commenced. 


The distance thus saved will be more than 
four miles. 
Birth.) At Ninehead-cowrt, Mrs,. Aysh- 


ford Sandford, a son. and heir. 

Married.),,, At ,Queen-square, the Rev. 
C. B: Cookes, youngest son of the late Rev. 
5 Aa of Norgrove, Worcestershire, to 


eldest daughter of T, Hayes, 
i aye Mecibe borou, tn bedi sd 


At Winscombe, aor. John Say, of Rock- 
house Farm, to Caroline, dang] ter of Mr. 
J. Keel, of Camerton. 

. Pe West Monckton, T. A. Maynard, esq 
to Rhoda, aati of the late Malihey 
Brickdale, 

Died. At rome, 85, Mary, Birnie. wife 
of Mr. Gilbert Rotion, on the 
following pepe her peri artes he 
whom abe hed given birth. 

In nt ny Oth year, Geo. Sheppard, « eat, of 


at We Pennard, Mr. Ed 
an rd Bases iaving io ‘ares 


STAFFORDSHIRE. ; 

was, lately, ye sp i 3 gab in 
uation R consider St method 
of provi ns of public wor- 


h, which 
— oo be ae fie la, Mr. 


Tomlinson, 


= 
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Booker, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late Jobn Grant, pa 


Births.) The wife of Mr. Bloomfield, of 
; of three ag all of ‘vison oro 


o atintrestt, as tady of T. W. Thomp- 


* son, esq. of a son. 


Married | At Grundisburgh, Mr. W. ‘s. 


Read, of Middleton, to Dorothy, youn 
daughter of Mr. R. Turrall, G: 
r. Thos. Rayson, of the King's Ht to 


Miss S ia Arburn, of the same 

Mr. James White Osbourn, of St. nes, 
Cornhill, London, to Miss Jane Margaret, 
Schram, of Barking. 

At Bredfield, Mr. Fenn Sheming, of Ren- 
dlesham, to Miss Harris, of the former place. 

Died.| Mr: Frost, of South 
Bury,and formerly of Livermere. — 

The Rey. Johu White, Rector of Cheyving- 
ton and of Hargrave, in this county. 

die herons Puke 58 Mrs. Chevalier relict of 

Fiske Chevalier, Rector & 

Badingha: 


srton hl ist Copeland - , relict of 
t niel Copeland, M. A, former: 
vai ri na 
ts, Gri , widow of Lieut: of 
Mee Vi ya 
. Revans in Revans, of 
Woodbridge. » wife aptar 
At Stowmarket, 82, Mr. Martin Enefer, 
who was upwards of 59 years parish clerle 
of that place. 
RREY. 


Birth.) At Stoke touse,near Cobham, of 
a son, the lady of the Rev. Hugh Smith, 
rector of Weston S 

Died.) At Molsey, the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, brother to the Eart of 
Bar! ore. 

At ‘his’ “seat, Ashtead Park, Richard 
Howard, brother of the late, and uncle to 
the present Lord’ oo ml 

USSBX. 

The Canal’ Whiich wil Hedd from Arttded 
to Portsmdtith, iaat corse digg) = 
pidly in the parishes of Mundham, Merston, 
and Hunston, near Chichester. Exeavations 
are going off for thére ‘that? two miles in 
extent, first! ° “and ‘eolvert’ are 
completed, and preparations are making: for 
the immediate’ construction of others. 

Me J] At ome Bourne, Sussex, Mr. 
Frances Binery, of enterden, to Miss Mary 
atone oF eet Prarie ‘s 

Died} At Hasti r. George Dickins, 
of DenshangeF, ‘aged 74: 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A ‘superb Gold Cup, estimated at nearly 
2001. Mb ta 27ozs, troy, and holding one 
pint avid @ half witle meastiré, intended as 
a mark. of ‘estéem’fronr the’ Friends and 
piers of our’ late Member Joseph 

is how pe at St. Mary’s 
oo te Tibco persons who obtained 
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Biarréed.| At Warwick, Mr. W. Blyth, 
of Birmingham, to Sarah, third daughter 
of the late Rev. Wm. Wilkins, of Bourton- 
on-the- Water. 

Died.) At Leamington, near Warwick, 
Martha Young, aged eight years, third 
er of Allen Young, esq. of Orling- 


WESTMORELAND. 

-Married.| At Staveley,-Mr. Bateman, 

surgeon, R. N. to Miss Noble Hadwen, of 
Well, near Staveley. 

At Kirby Stephen, Mr. Richard Faraday, 
to Miss Elizabeth Moss.—Mr. William For- 
sythe, to Miss Nanny Threlkeld. 

Died.j At Orton, aged 17, Joseph, 5th 
son of Wm. Pattinson. 

At Kendal, Mrs. Harrison, 80, wife of R. 
Harrison, esq. senior alderman. 

WILTSHIRE, 
———s At Marlborough, John Gard- 
late of the Grenadier Guarda, to 
Sarah Yo rke, eldest daughter of Jonathan 
Worthington, esq. of Moorhill-house, Wor- 
cestershire. 

At Hale Church, Mr. George Lamborn, 
of the Cape of Good one Miss Mary 
Ann Gray Lilly, of Redlinch, near Downton. 

At Steeple Langford, Captain Williams, 
R. N. to Eleanor Rebecca, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Wm. Moody, of Bathampton 
House. 

Died.| At Thorpe, Mrs, Rooke, wife of 
Henry R., esq. 

At Trowbridge, Nicholas Whittaker esq. 
the oldest man in ‘the town. 

At Wilton, after a long and severe illness, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Chipps. 

At Devizes, in his 83d year, Samuel Tay- 
lor, ne - senior Alderman. 

olverton-park, Lady Pole, widow of 
the late Sir Charles Pole, Bart. 76. 

Mrs.. Thresher, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Thresher, 54. 

At Chippenham, Robert Ward, esq. for- 
merly of Great Prescot-street, London, 64. 

At Winterbourn Basset, in her 21st year, 
Hannah, daughter of John Tuckey, esy 

AtCalne, Harriet, the wife of Mr. George 
Bayly, 25.. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married} At Kingswinford, Mr. John 
Priddey. of Droitwich, to Ann, second 
daughter of the late Mr. John Badger, sur- 
geon, of Chaddesley Corbett. , 

AtKidderminster, Wm. Lea, esq. of Stone 
House, to Frances, daughter of Jacob Tur- 
ner, esq, of Park Hall near Kidderminster, 

At St. John’s, Mr. Haynes, to Mrs. Moore, 
relict of Mr. M., of the same parish. 

Died.) At Worcester, aged 91, Jasper 
Debrissuy, esq, formerly an oMlicer im the 4th 
regiment of Dragoons, in which he carried 
the colours at the memorable battle of Cul- 
loden, in 1746. 

At Wren’s Nest, near Dudley, Sarah, wife 
of Mr. John Collins, 45. 

At Dudley, Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of 
Mr. P. A. Downing. 


At Woodfield, John Cooper, esq- 


— At ~~ John Hulme, 
esq. of Manchester, to Miss Bent, daughter 
of Hamlet Bent, of Hebden Bridge. 
At Huddersfield.” Mr. Allison, solicitor, 
to Miss Loadsman, of Ba 
At Binnington, -Mr. V 
Miss L. Atkinson. 


At Alton Bast, noes Cepte Sa 


son, esq. one of his the 
pose fo the oe 
At Lan 


won of G. Lan ton, esq. 20. 


Birth.] At Colts, in the of 
Montgomery the lady of Pryce Jones, 
of adaughter. re 

At Doleclettwr, in the county of 
the lady of James Magee, esq. ofa 
died shortly afterwards in a 

The birth of a son and heir to 
Jon. Lord Viscount Clive, was 
rated by John Owen Lerbert, es 
vorgan, by the roasting of a very 
po ipo fat sheep, whic 
with a cart load of breed, among 
families in Kerry and its environs ; pes 
hogshead of strong beer a 
lace The Kerry band at 
night diets was 8 greek Gagiay ok ae 
wo. 

Married.) At ae eee Wm. 
Bader, tater the 37th foot, 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne, to 
daughter of the late Col. Crewe, of 
East India Company’s Service. — 

eon come 


wo 


e Hon. 


the Second of Scotland wails” 
bursti “eS ® cannon at the | 
burgh 


med William, lived to the ¥ ag 
of 121, and was long at the i 


rate gang of age Spree 
and gane 9 7 
number of years.) gs 
At Capenoch, the ; T 
Kirkpatr.ck, Bart. = — Le 


At Anpan, Mr. George Scott. MG teh 


At Hinton, Mr. a aa 
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TO THE NINTHVOLU ME... he 
. yeas Sah, 317 Sey : ereniic 
Ts a at Gis 7 Spir! 
t = bd ? . 
EEE 
Idinvehnedl fi * 
~athan > ’ 
ACTS, » 46, 527 John Carter, esq. 43—H.C, Combe, esq 
PI rama ty John, 80 so—Sir J. H, D'Oyley, ag Pies 
Africa, Sivilization.of, 173 Dutton, 291—Baron Von Germing, 43— 
Agricultural Report, 96, 176, 263, 456 W. Gifford, esq. 235——Right Hon. War- 
Agriculture, importance of, 126 ren Hastings, 274—J. G. Lewis, esq. 80 
iculture, new system of, 502 —Her Majesty the Queen, 440—Lady 
Aix-la-Chapelle, historical account of, 317 Morgan 139—Sir Samuel Romilly, 468— 
Amnatory Poetry, an.essay on, 391 Walter Scott, €sq. 855. : 
America and her Resources, by John Bristed, Births, 80, 183,274, 367, 465 i 
review of, 344,534 


Blunt's Guide to New York, review of, 61. 
Ancient Manner of licensing minstrels in Boileau and Racine, 45 
Cheshire, 291 , 


Bottiger, C. A. some account of, 416—his 
Anecdotévof eminent persons, 195, 222 ! 


z tragedy, Sabina, 417,503° ‘ 
Architecti essays on, 112 Bourgeois, Sir Francis, some account: of, 31° 
Arctic peu 0, progress of, 241, 333,431, Bramsen’s Letters of a Prussian Traveller, 

sagt 58 : “i 
Pes oad Table, 215 Brathwayte, Dr. memoirs of, 43: 
Arts and Sciénees, on the Patronage of the, Bridge, on the span ofa, 492 

193.24" British troops, superiority of, 209 
Arts, fine, 70, 159, 391, 499 Brooke’s Poems, review of, 250 : 
Ashley, G.C, Memoir of, 183. Brown’s Noithern Courts, review of, 251 
Atmospheric Phenomenon, 349. Brown, Isaac Hawkins, memoir of, go 

Archdukes’ account of Glasgow, 17 Buonaparte, Sir Richard Phillips’s portrait of, 
Bacon, anecdotes of Lord, 97 97 : 
k; Rev. Samuel, defence of the, 126 Buonaparte,, Memoirs of Lucien, review of, 

Bankrupis, ‘Tist “of, 93, 177, 265, 365, 459, 57 , 

2. p Burdon, William, memoir of, 274 
Banks, nif Of Miss, 367 


Burgess’s useful Hints on Drawing, &e, 437 
new Custom-house, 321 Byron, Lord, observations ona Tetter ad- 

Beauty in England, 

Beckae 


F and Italy, 525 dressed to, 31—poetical style of, 111—his 
It’s marcel the French lan- _sesidence in C 


* the island of Mytilene, s09— 
guage, 7 A, B4B i om , to. other writers, 400 
Bernard, Si’ ng memoir.of, $0. . Cambrian Antiquitiesy 306 ; 
Bertic, Hop, memois.of the, 367... Carter, John, esq. Memoir of, 43 : 
Billington. Missa fe BI9) @%) yoda Cary's Letten'to-the Royal Academy of Arts — 
Binley, Janes, memoir of, 37.4). at Parisyaa1 
i any aoe 80—G..C, \Certificates, list of, 935.177, 265, 360, 462, 
shley, ¢54...88-—Miss~ Banks, 267—Sit 564 
, 80=-Hon: Ab Berties307— . Chemical Report; 91, 262 ‘ 
r + Binley; esq. 374 Cheshire Minstrely “manner of licensing, 
. C. Bowiges, esq... 991 ’ 
43-—Isaac ire, antiquities of, 415 
Bunion, coq. A74=— Chester, cor goneetd seeing, sos 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto 4, review 
of, 156 
Churches, observations on the iomeied new, 
70 
Ciaremont, a visit to, 225 
Clerical Dress, remarks on the, 16 _ 
Cobbett, W. anecdotes of, 9 
Cockburn's account of Pompeii, 425 
Cockney School of Prose Writers, 198, 299, 
4 487 
Be a! Harvey Christian, esq. memoirs of, 


Ghentnercial Report, 93, 177, 265, 360, 
457, 559 
Comparative View of the various Systems of 
Education, 24 
Confessions of the Novice of St. Clair and 
other porms, 169 
Copy-right Act, report of the House of Com- 
mons on the, 39 
Covent.Garden theatre, performances of, 75, 
245, $38, 433, 544 
Cox's Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 
review of, 346 
Critical review of new books, 53 156, 247, 
5343, 529 
Culloden Anecdotes, 304 
Curran, anecdotes of, 193 
Curvilinear hot-houses, advantages of, § 
Davy on the Safety Lamp, 249 
Deaths, SO, 183, 274,367, 465 
Diamonds, account of very large, 450 
Dividends, list of, 93, 177, 265, 860, 460, 
563 
D'Oyley, Sir J. H. memoirs of, 198 
, Dramatic Review, 75,245,338, 433 
Dropsy, cure for the, 349 
Drary-lane theatre, remarks on the perform- 
ances of, 75, 245, 338,434, 544 
- Dulwich College, inquiry concerning the 
founder of, 4 
Dupin’s Journey to England, 405, 482 
Dutton, Sir Piers, some account of, 208 
Earth, new theory of, 113 
Edgeworth, Mr. and Miss, anecdotes of 193 
Education, influence of custom in, 102 
» new system of, 24 
» thoughts on public, 311 
Edward Duke of York, anecdotes of, 322 
Ellenborough, Lord, account of, 566 
Eloisa, a vindication of the character of, 5 
Emigra.ion, effects of, 396, 496 
Eminent persons, anecdotes of, 392 
England, population of, 451 
English travellers, hints for, 304 
Epidemic in Bengal, account ofan, 35 
Evelyn's Description of the Fire of London, 
136 . 
Fisheries, account of the new, 448 
Flintshire, account of a tower in, 414 
Florence Macarthy, by Lady Morgan, review 
of, 529 
Foliage, ly Leigh Hunt, review of, 162 
Fordyce, anecdote of Dr., 502 
Forged notes, remarks on, 224 
Franklin's Life and Writings, tiview of, 53 
Friends, a poem, by Hodgson, review of, 342 
Gandy, Mr. Pompeii described by, 429 
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429 . 
Genius, the fate of, 45 _ 


Gay and Wotton, ent Bom 
Gell, Sir William, account 


Gifford, W. 
Gillies’s Spirit pr Os p 
Glasgow, Austrian we 


Greig on Parochial Libraries, 125 _ 


Hanshall’s History of Cheshire, 1 of 
170 ost 

Hastings, Right Hon, Warren, memeir of, 
274 an: 

Hawthorn, reply to queries, 512 vs 

Hazlitt’s Lectures, strictures on, 1 

Henderson’s Zealand, review of, 57 _ 

Hints for English Travellers, 304 

Historiographer, 136 

Hobhouse’s Illustrations of Childe ‘Hald, 
canto 4, 160° ae 

Horne’s Introductioh to ibe ‘Suady OF he 


Scriptures, review of, 165 a 
Hume, David, original letter of, 395 pes 
Hunt and the Quarterly Reviewers 
Hypocaust, account of a o 
Incidents, 80, 183, $78 07 
Infidel Morality of the O id Monthly 


zine, 120 


inielgsees, literary and wen ay 
=r ‘ 


Ireland, columnar towers at 105, 216 — 
James the First, anecdote of,37 
Johnson's Journey from India to” Coe 
account of, 436 
Johnson’s, Dr, Samuel, visit fo" { 
in 1763, 387 
Johinson’s Influence of Civic Life 5 
Habits, review of, &. 435 °° Vin 
Jones's History of Music, 340,446 
Kean’s Richard the Third, remarks on, 
King James the First, anecdote of, 37 
King on National Claims to Antig 
Learned Societies, pr 
Les Jeunes Vendéens, par 
view of, 348 windy flim 


Lester's new discovery in optics, 63 
Lewis, J. G. memoir of, 89 _ 48 ie 


Light without heat, 349 : 
ce 


Lirerary Imitations, 208 
Literary Report, 62, 173,339, 

Literary Longevity, bk Sh 260 
paren are Eo Hig 
London 
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7. Ge ee, 


Luthet, marriage of, 494 . 
Majesty, Queen Sophia Charlotte, memoir 
of her, 440 a wr 
Margaret Melville, review of, 438 
Marriages, 80, 183,274,367, 465 
Manin Luther's marriage, 494 
Medical Reports, 175, 264 
Melancholy, pleasures of, 117 
Merrick’s Chemical Analysis, review of, 252 
Methodism, increase of, 29—vindicated, 217 
Milton and Thomson, anecdotes of, 37 
Minstrels, manner of licensing the Cheshire, 
aor é 
Minutiz Literarie, 37 i 
Milford’s Jotinny Newcome in the Navy, re 
view of, 254 
Mitford’s account of Sea Serpents, 14 
Modern Greek Literature, 173 
Modern Patriotism, 203 
Modern Plagiarisms, 501 
Montgomery, James, meémoirs’of, 519 
n, memoirs of Lady, 139 
usic, review of, 73, 155, 340, 446 | 
——-, history of the 
243 . 


Mysterious Mother, origin of the 209 

Mysteries of Udolpho, Fansite titan to 
the, 293 . 

New Fisheries, account of Some, 448 

Nichols’s Illustrations, review of, 56 

Nothing, a story about, 22 

Nuge Literarie, 108, 205, 293, 400 

Oakley on Methodism, 29 

Oats, on cultivating the wild, 17 ; 

Old Monthly Magazine, calumnies of the, 
97,214 

Opic’s new Tales, review of, 169 

Otters, art of training, 126 

Oulton’s History of the London Theatres, 
review of, 259 

Parliament, tyranny of the long, 124 

Parochial Libraries, account of, 125 

Patents, new, 49, 144, 239, 336 

Pilgrim on Peace Society’s, 519 

Philosophical Societies, proceedings of, 150 

Plan of an English academy, 127 

Plymouth Breakwater, account of, 349 

Poerry, original and selected, 51, 132, 237, 
328, 425, 591 

Political Events, digest of, 76, 182, 274, 365, 
463, 546 : 

Poll for'the city of London during the pre- 
sent reign, 34 , 
Pompeii, described by Sie W. Gell, Major 

Cockburn, and Mr. Gandy, 429 
Pope’s Eloisa, 498 
Pzince Edward’s Island, account of, 114 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 127 
Promotions, 80, 183, 274, 465 
Provincial occurrences, 82, 188, 279, 375, 
471,570" | mwas) 
Public education, thoughts on, $11 
Public institutions, reports on, 149 ~ 
Punishments, remarks on capital, 208 
Quarterly Revieweis and Leigh Hunt, 11 
lotte, memoirs of, 440—funeral 


wl 


rise and ptogress of, . 
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Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem, review of, 
434 
Reigning royal families, account of the, 449 
Reviews of—America and her Resources, by 
risted, S44 — Beckaert’s. Art .of pro- 
nouncing French, 348—Blunt’s Guide to 
New. York, 61—Brooke'’s Poems, 250— 
Brown's Northern Courts, 251—Bram- 
sen’s Letters of a Prussian Traveller, 5@ 
—LucienBuonaparte, Memoirs of, 57— 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 156—Co 
sions of the Novice of St, Clair, a rok 
169—Cox's Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, 346—Foliage, by Leigh Hunt, 
162—Franklin’s Life and Writings, 53— 
The Friends, by Hodgson, 341—Gilly’s 
Spirit of the Gospel, 252—Gould’s Tables 
of Geography, .59—Hansall’s History of 
Cheshire, 170—Henderson’s New. Zea- 
land, 57 — Hobhouse’s Illustrations. of 
Childe Harold, 160—Horne’s Smdy. of 
the Scriptures, 165—Johnson’s Journey 
from India to England, 436—Johnson. on 
Sedentary Habits, 435—Les J 
déens, 348—London Guide, —Marga- 
ret Melville, 438 — Merrick’s Chemical 
Analysis, 252—Newcome on the Navy, by 
Mitford, 254—Nichols’s Illustrations, 56 
—Opie’s New Tales, 169—Oulton’s His- 
tory of the London Theatres, 252—Re- 
cluse of the Pyrenees, 434—Rudge’s Con- 
siderations on the Sea, 847—Submission 
exemplified, 348—Samor, by Milman, 
247—Shipwreck of the Medusa, 57 = 
Schoolfellows, a Moral Tale, 253—Scerip- 
ture Doctrine, by Bp. Chester, 342—Sen- 
sibility, by Harvey, 439—Sutcliff’s Geo- 
graphy, 59—Tales of my Landlord, two 
series, 250—The_ Question, 61—Thom- . 
son’s Immortality of the Soul, 439 — 
Thurtle’s France, 249 —Thurtle’s Ash- 
ford Rectory, 252—Warwick Castle, a3@ 
Woman, a poem, by Barrett, 54——Wo- 
man, or pour et contre, a tale, 169—Zu- 
ma, par M. de Stael, 60 
Report of the Committee of the London In- 
firmary for curing the diseases of the eye, 
on Sir W. Adams’s Letter, 60 
Richard the Third, remarks on Kean’s, 398 
Rob Roy Macgregor, original anecdotes of, 
315 
Roman Hypocaust, account of a, 207 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, memoir of, 468 
Rose, Right Hon. G. memoir of, 43 
Rosyfingered, origin of the term, 293 
Rudge's Considerations on the Sea, review of, 
347 . 
Sabina, a tragedy, from the German of Bot~ 
tiger, 416 
Samor, Lord of the Bright City, review of, 
247 


Savigny and Corread’s Narrative of the Ship- 
wreck of the Medusa, review of, 57 
Schoolfellows, a moral Tale, review of, 253 

Scott, Walter, memoir of, 355 
Scripture Doctrine of Man’s Salvation, by 
the Bishop of Chester, review of, 343 


ines Ven- 


— ae %, . 
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Sea Serpents, some account of, 14 “ Tinman mh nib te Sil 
Sensibility, the Stranger, &c. by Harvey, 1 review of, 439 - é 
view of, 439 Thurtle’s History of wi9G $6 249 . 
Shipwreck of the Oswego, review of, 439 © Thurtle’s Ashford " 
Silver coinage, — the new, 155 Turner's a of tf oe eit to 

from the ic, 28 Cambri 3 
fone Seas, progress of Christianity in the Tytler’s account ofan, crdemicin Bengals 


islands in the; 452 
Span of a bridge, 492 
Spanish literature, observations on, 221 


engines, 349 
s , John Roy, some account of, 304 


, prices of, 05,181, 268,365, 458, 561 

Stuart, curious information relating to Prince 
Charles, 403. 

Submission exemplified, or the Amiable 
Stranger, review of, 348 

Sutcliffe’s Geography, review of 59 

= my Landlord, second series, review 
of, 250 

Tasso’s Jerusalem delivered, origin of, 400 

The Question, Who is Anna? a tale, re- 
view of, 61 

Thomson and Milton, anecdote of, 37 

— ee on ae Etymo- 


Varieties, 93, 172, 349, 448, 539 

Vindication of the character of Eloisa, 595 

Walpole, Horace, original letter from, 4254) 
535 

Warburton, Bishop, original letter of, 197 

Warwick Castle, a tale, review of, 438 

Waser Dr. Remarks on Bishop Watson's 

lemoirs, 1 

—~ on the Tyranny ‘of the Long: 
Parliament, 124 

Welsh Indians, 498 ; 

Wild Oats, cultivation of, 17 


- Woman, a poem, by Barrett, review of, 54 


Woman, or pour et contre, a tale, review of, 
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